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Eing commiarided by your Holineſs(whilſk 
in a private FondaBOg] to write the Hiſto- 
' ry of Florence, T addrefled my elf toit with 
all the art, and diligence, wherewith Nature and 
Experioney had endued me. Having deduc'd it 
tothe times, in which, upon the death of May- 
wſico Lorenzo de Medici, the whole, Form and Mo- 
del of Ita, was altered ; and being to deſcribe 
che height and importance of what followed in 
4 loftier and more Vigorous ſtile, I judged it beſt 
to reduce what 1 had written till thoſe Times in. 
to one Volume, and preſefit it to your Holineſs, 
that you might at leaſt have a taſte of the fruit 
you had ſown your ſelf, and of my labour and 
Cultivation. In the Peruſfal of this work your 
Holinels will ſee firſt, to what; ruin and Con- 
vulfions our Country was expoſed for miajtiy A- 
es by the Variations of Governments, after the 
Jeclenfiont of the Roman Einpire in the Welt. You 
will ſee how your Predeceflors, the Ventiians, the 
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The Deatation. 


Kingdom of Naples, and the Dukedom of M1an 
took. their turns of Empire and. Sovergignty. in 
this Province... You will ſee your own. Coun- 
try refuſing obedience to the Emperors; by rea= 
{on of the Diviſions, and thoſe Diviſions conti- 
nuing till under the protection of your Family, 
it began to ſettle into. a Governments And be- 
cauſe it was your Holineſs particular command, 
that in ray Character of your Anceſtors, I ſhould 
avoid all kind of Flattery, true Praiſe not being 
more pleaſing to you,” than Counterfeit is un- 
orateful ; fearing in my deſcription of the Boun« 
ty of Giovanni, the Wifkdon of Cofimo, the Cour- 
tefie of Piero, the Magnificence and Solidity of 
Lorenzo, 1 may.ſcem to have tranſgrefled your 
Holineſs direction, I do moſt | humbly excuſe 
my ſelf, both in that, and whatever elle in my 
Deſcriptions may appear unfaithful tro your Ho-= 


| lineſs diflatisfaction ; for finding the Memoirs 


and Relations 'of thoſe who in ſundry Ages 
made any mention of them, full of their Com- 
mendations, 1 muſt either preſent them as I 
found them, or paſs them by, as'if Ienvied them, 
And if (as ſome write) under their great'and egrte- 
gious Exploits there was always {ome latent 
and ambitious defign, contrary to the Intereſt 
and Liberty of the Publick. I know-nothing of 
ir, and am not bound to relate it: for in all my 
Narrations I never deſired to cloak or palliate 
a Liſhonourable Action , with an honourable 
pretence ; nor to traduce a good Action, tho 
co acontrary end. But how tar I am from flat- 
tery, 1stO be ſeen in the whole courſe of my Hi- 
ſtory, eſpecially in my Speeches, and private 
Diſcourſes, whichdo plainly, and without reſer- 

he | vation, 
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vation, deſcribe with the Sentences, and order 
of their Language, the Uignity and humour of 
the Perſons: I avoid likewiſe in all places ſuch 
words 3s are impettinent forhe verity, or Repu-. 
ration of Hiſtory, ſo that no Man who Lorifidebs 
my Writings impartially, can charge.me.with 
SALON eſpecially. if he obſerves how little6r 
nothing I have ſaid of your Holineſs own Father, 
whoſe life was too ſhort to diſcover him to the 
World, and I too downright to expatiate upotr ir. 
Nevertheleſs had he done nothing tmore but'gi- 
ven your Holineſs to the World, that.yery thin 
outweighs all the Actions ofihis Anceſtors, an 
{ball leave more Ages of Honour'to'bis' Family, 
than his malevolent Fortune took Years from his 
Life:” Thaveendeavoured, (Moſt Holy Sir) as far 
as might be done without blemth to. the truth, 
to pleaſe all People, and it may ſo fatkout I have 
pleaſed no body. If it {hould, Iſhould not won- 
der, ſeeing in my judgment'it'is impoſſible to 
write any thing of our own times, without of- 
fence to ſeveral. Yet I come forth cheerfully in- 
tothe Field, hoping that as Iam Honoured and 
Employed by your Holineſs Goodneſs, Tſhall be 
defended by your Holineſs Judgment; and then 
with the ſame Confidence and Courageas TI have 
writ now ; I {hall purſue my Engagements if m 
Life laſts, and your Holineſs continues mnondft 
us. 
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. T Hen 1 firſt took upon me to write the Hiftory of Florence, 
"ard its Tranſattions both at home and abroad, T:tbought 


Fi! Y '. "$4 bunt bepim at the year 14.34, at which time the Fa- 
mily of the Mitdici( exobes by the merits of Coſmo, and' his'Pather 
Giqyanru) wes jv greater Hathority than any other in that City ; be- 
lieving that Meſſer Leqnardo d' Arczzo, and Meſſer Poggiq, to 
Excellent Hiftorians,” 4d given at rye djeritvies of all th bi a- 
ges 'before. © 'But upon Nioent peruſal 'of their Writings to inform my 


ſelf of their Orders and Methods, that thereby my'own'migbt have better 
appiebeticn,-1 found that: in their Narratives of the Florentine Wars, 
and preigy Negoriatigns, they had hees accurate enough ; but in their 
civi Dion ws, their, intrinfick Animoſities, and in the effefs which 
followed then; they. were tither totally ſent, or where any thing was 
Alehitioned, i 44 Witt Tuch brevity and abruptneſs as coal weld nei- 
ther profit :not) recreatian"t0 the Reader. Which 1 conceiot' they did, 
either out \of lan - opiniipn, that they mere inconſiderable, ' and \anwor- 
thy to. be tranbnitted to.Pofterity ; . or efſe they apprebended a neceſſity 
of ref efling upon ſome great Perſons, whoſe Family would be difoblig- 
ed thereby ;- voth whith #tguments (if 1 may ſpeak. it without offence) 


ate\baneath the Grandeas and Magnunimity of a great Perſon. For if 
am abiug in«Hiſtary be delightful or! profitable, & is theſe particuldr 


Heerptiont', i aw thing Ye wleful 19 Juch Citizens as bovy tie Ge- 
vernment i their ands; it is fuch as repreſents. the Feulls and Difſen- 
Hows in the Clrles, than: thereby they may be enabled to maintain their 
own Unity ater Pebptes' Expence ; if the Example of any Common- 
Wealth | nedhies” i Nijai, " ertainly that which is written of ones own 
mhakes 4; rvgch) flronger impreſſion ;; 4nd if the Faftions of any State 
were ever conſiderable, the Fations in Florence were not to be preter- 
mitted ; the greateſt part of other States bave not had above one, 
which ſometimes has advanced, and ſometimes ruined the Government ; 
but Florence has had many Diviſions. Every body knows how in Rome 
after the expulſion of their King, there aroſe Diviſion betwixt the 
Nobles and the People, which continued till one of them was oppreſ- 
ſed. So it was in Athens, and all the Common-wealths which flou- 
riſhed in thoſe times ; but in Florence the firſt Diſſention was betwixt 
tha Nobles; the wext betwixt the Nobles and Citizens ; and then 


betwixt 


ro on tron as, as on ERS 


—_— i ith. 
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betwixt the Citizens and the Plebs: In all which, one was no ſooner 
ſuperior, but it divided again; and the effefs of thoſe Diviſions were 
Murders, and Baniſhments, and diſperſion of Families, ſuch as never 
occurr d in any City, that.can be remembred. And truly in my judg- 
ment, nothing demonſtrates the power of our City ſo much as the con- 
ſequences of thoſe Diviſions, which were enough to have ſubverted and 
deftroyed afty other in the World. But ours grew ftill greater thereby ; 
ſo remarkable was the Courage of the Citizens, and ſo efficacious 
their induſtry for the advancement of their Country, that thoſe few 
which ſurvivd the Miſeries of their Predeceſſors, did more by their 
conſtancy and courage towards the advancement of their intereft, than 
the malignity of thoſe Accidents could do to depreſs it. And doubt- 
leſs had Florence been ſo happy, after it had freed it ſelf from the 
Empire, to have aſſum'd ſuch a form of Government as would have 
preſero'd it in Unity, 1 know not any Common-wealth, either Ancient or 
Modern, that would have exceeded it, or have been comparable to it, 
either in Riches or Power. Por it is obſervable, after the Ghibilins 
were driven out of the Town in ſuch numbers as all Tuſcany and 
Lombardy were full of thoſe Exiles, the Guelfs, and ſuch as were 
left behind in the Expedition againſt Arezzo (which was the year be- 
fore the battle of Campaldino) were able to draw out of their own Citi- 
zens 1200 Horſe, 12000 Foot. And afterwards, in the War againſt 
Philippo Viſconti Puke of Milan, being to try their Fortune rather 
with their Riches than their Arms, (which at that time were very much 
weakned) in five Tears ſpace (mhich was the length of that War ) the 
Florentines expended five Millions, and 500000 Florens ; and when 
that War was compoſed, to oftentate and publiſh the Power of that 
Common-wealth, they Marched out with an Army, and beſieged Lucca; 
I do not ſee therefore, for what reaſon theſe Diviſions ſhould not be 
worthy of Relation, and if thoſe Noble Authors were reſtrained by 
fear of offending the memory of ſuch as they were to ſpeak of, they 
were mightily out, and ſeem not to have underſtood the ambition of 
Mankind, and their deſire to have the Names of themſelves and An- 
ceſtors tranſmitted to Poſterity ; nor did they remember that many 
People, not having opportunity to make themſelves eminent by good 
and laudable Aits, have endeavoured to compaſs it by any way, how 
Scandalous and Ignominious ſoever, Neither did they conſider, that 
the Aftions which carry greatneſs along with them, as thoſe of Ge- 
vernments and States, what ends ſoever they have, and which way ſo- 
ever they are deſcribed, do ſtill leave more Honour than Infamy to 
their Family; the conſideration of which things prevailed with me to 
alter my deſign, and to begin my Hiſtory from the very Foundation of 
a the 
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the City: And becauſe it is not my intention to tranſcribe what has 
been done before ky other People, I ſhall relate ſuch things only as 
occurr d within the City to the Near 1434, mentioning the Accidents 
abroad only ſo far as will be neceſſary for the intelligence of the other , 
after which Tear I ſhall give a particular Deſcription both of the one 
and the other. Beſides, for the better and more laſting underflanding 
of this Hiftory, before I treat of Florence, I ſhall diſcourſe of the 
means by which Italy fell under the dominion of thoſe Potentates which 
govern'd it at that time ; all which ſhall be comprehended in my four 
firft Books: The firſt ſhall give a ſhort recital of all TranſaAlions in 
Italy, from the Diſſolution of the Roman Empire to the Tear 1434. 
The ſecond ſhall give an account of all Affairs from the Foundation of 
the City of Florence, to the end of the War againſt the Pope, which 
comment d upon the expulſion of the Duke of Athens: The third ſhall 
conclude with the Death of Ladiſlaus King of Naples : And in the 
fourth we ſhall end with the Tear 1434, from whence afterwards to 
our preſent times we ſhall give a particular Narrative of all proceed- 
ings both within the City and without. 
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Florentine Hiſtory. 


Book I. 


HE Northers Nations bealthful 
and prolifick pag. 1. 
Their Method of evacution wpon 


I their exceſſrve encreaſe ibid. 


Therr exceſſrue encresſe,the Ruin of the _—_— 
Empire 


The Weſtern Goths the firſt invaders of that 
Empire i. 

Rome ſack'd by them under the command f 
Alaricus 

Boniface Governour of Africk for the Em- 
peror ib. 


Gallia over-run by the Franks,and from them 


called France tb. 
The Hunni conquer and denominate Hun- 
garia 1b. 


Britain called Anglia from the Angli ib. 
The Hunni invade Italy under Attila ib. 
Actila beſieges and takes Aquilegia ib. 
He advances to Rome, but retires at the re- 
queſt of the Pope 3 
The Hunn1 drives back over the Danube, re- 
turn bome ib. 
The firſt reſidence of the Roman Emperors at 
Ravenna ib. 
New Emperors eleffed by the Romans upon 
the non-reſidence of their old 1b. 
The Lombards invade Italy ib. 
Odoacer call'd King of Rome, and the firſt 
of the Barbarians which thowg bt of fixing 
in Italy 1b. 
The old Empire divided into Cantons ib. 
Theodorick inwades Italy , lays Odoacer, 
calls bimſelf King of Rome, and beld bu 


bis reſidence at Ravenna ib. 
Theodorick dies 4 
Belifarius General for Juſtinian rhe Ruje 
ror 
Torila takes, ſacks, and burns Rome ib. 
Narles@ new General for Juſtinian ib. 


Longinus alters the Government in Italy 1b. 


Wife 


Alboinus illd by the conſpiracy of ” 
ib. 


The authority of the Biſhops of Rome began to 
encreaſe iÞ. 
Biſkops of m—_—_ employed as Miniſters by the 
Emperors and Kings, and ſometimes exe- 
How by them ER 4 
The Eaſtern Empire deftroyd in the times 0 
Herachns the 4 : ib. 
The King of France tes the Pope from all 
bumane JuriſdiFion s 


Paſchal created Pope ib. 
The original of Cardinals ib. 
= poles the ſecond Pope ib. 


Oſpurcus made Pope, changes bu name ibs 
The original of Pill * 
The Government of Italy, anno 931+ ib, 
Agapetus Pope ? 
Gregory the fifih Pope, expelled and reſtore 
deveſts the Romans of their power of crea- 
ting Emperors, and confers it upon ſix Prin- 
ces of Germany ib. 
Clement the ſecond Pope ib, 
Nicolas the ſecond Pope, excludes the Romans, 
and renounces the Papal EleFions to the 
ſuffrage of Cardinals only ib, 
Schiſm and anti Popes in the Church iþ. 
The difference between Henricus and the Pope, 
the ground of the Guelt and Ghibilin * 


Hons 


The original of the Kingdom of Sicily FY 
Urban the ſecond Pope ib. 
The fir#t Croiſſads tb. 
Paſchal the ſecond Pope It 
Alexander the third Pope 1b, 
A new anti-Pope ib. 
The Pope's penance to King Henry of Eng- 

land, «por the complaints about Thomas 

Becket ib. 
Celeſtin the third Pope I2 


Honorius the third Pope ib. 

The Orders of St. Dominic and St. Frogs 
inſtituted, 1218. 

The Tules of King of Naples and Jeruſalem 


annexed 


The Heuſe of the Eſti made Lords of _ 
rara 


The 


The T AB LE. 


The Guelfs fide with the Church, the Ghibi- 


lins with the Emperor ib. 
Innocent the fourth Pope 1b. 
Clement the fifth Pope ib. 
Adrian the fifth Pope ib. 
Nicolas be third of the bouſe of Urſin 14 
The firſt imtroduttion of Popes Nephews 1Þ. 
Martin #be tenth Pope | tb. 
Pope Celeſtine reſigns to Boniface the 

eighth ib. 


The firſt Fubilees ordained by Boniface every 
I0O years CY 
Benedidtus choſen, dies, ang us ſucceeded by 
Clement the 'fifeb, who removed bu reſi- 
dence into France, 1036. - 1b. 
John the 224. Pope | ib, 
The Viſconti a great Family in Milan, made 
Princes of that City by the extirpation of the 
Torr1 1b. 
The firſt Duke of Milan 1b. 
The Dukedom of Milan falls to the Flo- 


ra's 16 
The Original of the Venetians ib. 
Candia given to the Venetians by the 

Fren 19 
Benedict the twelfth Pope 1b. 
Clement the ſixth Pope ib. 
The Fubilee reduced rs 50 years 18 
Avignon given to the Pope by the Queen of 

Naples iÞþ. 
Innocent the ſixth Pope ib. 
Urban the fiftb Pope bi. 
Gregory the twelfth Pope ib. 
The Pope returns to Rome after 71 years reſt 

dence in France 1b. 
Urban the ſixth Pope id. 
Clement the ſeventh anti- Pope 1b. 


Guns firſt uſed betwixt the Genoeſes and Ve 
netians _ ib, 
Urban and Clement ſucceeded by Boniface 
the 9th. and Benedict the 1316. ib. 
Boniface dies, Innocent ſucceeds him ; and 
Gregory the 12th. Innocent 19 
Alexander the fifth eletied, and ſucceeded by 
John the 234. ib. 
Three Popes at once tb, 
Martin the fifth _ bÞ. 
The Dueen of Naples calls in the King of 
Arragon to her aſſiſtance, adopts bim, and 


makes Braccio de Montone ber Ge- 
neral 29 
The ftate of Italy. ib. 
Book II. 
þ H E convenience of Colomes 4.2 
4 The Original of Florence 23 
The denomination of Florence iÞ. 
The firſt diviſion of Florence 24 
The Guelf and Ghibilia Fa#ion in Flo- 
rence ib. 


— — 


The Union and Government of the City of Flo- 


rence 25 
The Antian ib. 
The Captain of the People and Podeſta ib. 
Their Militia 1b, 


A generous Cuſtom ib. 
Manfred: King of Naples, a great Patron of 

the Ghibilins ib. 
Carlo d'Angio cal'd into Italy by the pope 26 


A new model of Government in Florence ib. 
New Commotions in Florence ib. 
A ſecond model by the Guelfs 27 
Gregory the tenth Pope ib. 
Florence wnder excammuunication 1Þ. 
Innocent the 5th. tb. 
The Tealouſie of the Pope ib. 
Nicolas the third Pope ib. 
The Ghibilins return id. 
Martinus Pope 28 


The Government of Florence reformed by the 
Citizens ib. 
The three Priors to govern two months, to be 


choſen out of the City ind:fferemtly ib. 
The Signor1 ib. 
Diſcord between the Nobility and People ib. 
The Priory and Gonfalonier ib. 
Perſwaſions to the Nobility ro be quiet 29 
The ſame to the People 1b. 
New reformation in Florence, 1298. 30 


The difference of the Family of the Cancel- 

lier1, the occaſion and conſequence ib. 
The Bianchi and Neri ib. 
Charles of Valois made Gowernour of Flo- 


rence "0 
New troubles occaſioned by Corſo Donati 32 
The Medici and Giugni 33 
Florence burned, 1304. ib. 
Corſo Donati condemned 24 
Hu Death 1Þ. 
New Diviſions in Florence 35 
Caſtruccio Caſtracani 36 


The Council of the Signori to fit forty months, 
whereas before it was occaſional 37 
Elettion of Magiſtrates by Imborſation ib. 
Ramondo da Cordona General of the Flo- 
rentines tb. 
The Duke of Athens Governowr of Flo- 
rence ib. 
Lodowic the Emperor brought into [taly 43s 
The death of Caſtruccio and the Duke of Ca- 
labria 1. 


New Reformation in Florenc2 ib. 
The Florentines quiet at home ib. 
Their Buildings 1Þ. 
A Captain of the Guards 29 
Maffeo da Marrad1 ib. 
Lucca ſold to tbe Florentines 40 
Taken from them by the Pilans ib. 
The Duke of Athens tb, 
The Speech of one of the Senators to the Duke 
of Athens 41 
42 


The Duke's Anſwer 
| The 


The TAB LE 


The ©.- ug of Athens choſen Prince by - 


Hs 5-0 in Florence id. 
Three Conſpiracies againſ® the Duke at one 


t1me 43 
Commotion in France 44 
The Duke expell'd 45 
His Charatter iÞ, 
New reformation 46 
The Nobility depos'd ib. 
The Nobility attempt to recover their autho. 

rity 47 
The People arm againſt them ib, 
The Nobility utterly depreſ#'d. 45 

Book IIL. 
Mulation betwixt the middle and the mea- 
ner ſort of people FO 
The Citizens Oration to the Senate © 'F1 
New reformation 


$3 

Gregory the 1 1th. bolds bu reſidence at Avig- 

non 1b. 

New Commiſſion for the management of the 
War 


A Conſpiracy of the Quelts 54 
The Conſpiracy defeated ib. 
The Speech of Salveſtro de Medici 55 
The Balia ib. 
Reformation ag ain 56 
Luigi Guicciardini's Oration ib, 
New Troubles 57 
The Speech of a Plebeian 58 
The people riſe again 59 
The Demands of the people 60 
Michael di Lando, « Carder of Wool! ib. 


Michael overcomes the abies 62 
The popular Fattion diſtinguiſhed from the 


Plebeian ib. 
Another Reformation 64 
The Commons expelled from the Govern- 

ment 65 
Michael Lando impriſoned iÞ. 


Benedetto's Speech ro bus friends upon bu go- 
ib, 


ing into baniſhment 


He dies at Rhodes 66 
Veri de Medici's Speech tothe Senate 67 
Donato Acciaivoli confined 68 
A new Conſpiracy defeated ib 


The Duke of Milan prattiſes againſt the Cir 
of Florence 69 


Several Families baniſhed ib. 
The King Naples dies. tÞ. 
Book TV. 

Face betwixt Florence and Milan 72 

Imola taken by Duke Philip 73 

The Florentines overthrown iþ. 
Rinaldo Albizi's exhortation to be quiet 


Giovanni de Medici's reply to Rinaldo "5 


The fattions of Urano and tbe Medici 6 
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PUBLISHER 


TO THE 


READER; 


' Concerning the following 
LETTER, 


Courteous Reader, 
| hath been uſual with moſt of thoſe who have Tranſlated this 


Author into any Language, to ſpend much of their Time and 
Paper in Sp. his Impieties, and confuring his Errors and falſe 
Principles as they are pleaſed to call them , if upon perulal 

of his Writings I had found him guilty of any thing that could 
deceive the fimple, or prejudice the reſt of Mankind, I ſhould not 
have put thee to the hazard of reading him in thy own Language ; 
but rather have ſuffered him ſtill to ſleep in the obſcurity of his own, 
than endanger the World ; but being very well affured of the contrary, 
and that the Age will rather reccive Advantage than Damage by this 
Publication, I did yet think that it was fit to ſay ſomething in a Preface 
to vindicate our Author from thoſe” Slanders which Prieffs, and other 
biaſs'd Pens have lajd npon him ; bur till I thought, that ir might 
prove a bold and preſumpruous Undertaking , and might excite 
Laughter, for a perſon of my ſmall Parts and Abilities, ro Apolo- | 
gize for oneof the greateſt Wirs and profoundeſt Judgments that ever 
| __— lived 


The Preface to the Reader. : 


lived amongſt the Moderns : In this Perplexity, I had the good For- 
tune to meet with this Letter of his own Writing ; which hath deli- 
vered me from thoſe Scruples, and furniſhed me with an opportunity 
of juſtifying this great perſon by his own Pen. Receive then this choice 
Piece with Benignity, it hath never before been publiſhed in any Lan- 
guage, but lurk'd for above 8 years in the private Cabinets of his 
own Kindred, and the Deſcendents of his own Admirers in Florence, 
till in the beginning of the Pontificate of Urbane VIII. it was procured by 
the Jeſuits and other Buſie-bodies, and brought to Rome with an in- 
tention to divert that wiſe Pope from his deſign of making one of Nj- 
colas Machiavel's Name and Family Cardinal, as (notwithſtanding all 
their oppoſition) he did, not long after. When it was gotten into 
that City, it wanted not thoſe who had the Judgment, and Curioſity to 
copy it, and ſo at length came to enjoy that privilege which all rare 
Peices ( even the ſharpeſt Libels and Paſquils) challenge in that Court, 
which is to be fold to Strangers, one of which being a Gentleman of 
this Country, brought it over with him at his return from thence in the 
year .1645, and having Tranſlated it into Engliſh, did communicate it 
to divers of his Friends, and by means of ſome of them, it hath been 
my good Fortune to be capable of making thee a om of ir, and 
ler it ſerve as an Apology tor our Author and his Writings, if theu 
thinkeſt he need apt I muſt confeſs I believe his Works require little, 
but rather Praiſe and Admiration ; yet I wiſh I could as well juſtific one 
Undertaking of his not long after the Writing of this Letter ; for we 
find in the Story of thoſe times, that in the Month of Auguſt follow- 


ing, in the ſame year 1537, this Nicolso Machiavelli ( except there were 


another of that Name) was committed Priſoner to the Bargello; a- 
monglt thoſe who were taken in. Arms againſt Coſmo at the Caſtle of 
Maontemurli, notwithſtanding all his Compliments in this Letter to that 
Prince, and profeſs'd Obligations to him ; if this be ſo, we muſt im- 
pute it to his too great zeal, ro concur with the deſires. of the Univer- 
lality at that time, 1n reſtoring the Liberty:of their Counery, , which 
hath ſo far dazzledthe Judgments even of great , and wile Men,, . that 
thou ſeeft many grave Authors amongſt the'Ancients.have even com- 
mended and Jeified the Ingratitude and Treachery of Brutus and Caſſius, 


Bur certainly this Crime of his would have been much more. unpardon- 


able, if he had lived to ſee his own Prophecy fulfilled in the Perſons 


and Deſcendents of this great Coſmo, for there was nevet any Succeſhon 


of Princes fince the World began , . in which all the Royal Virtues 
and other Qualities acceſlary. co thoſe who rule | aver Men, -were 
more .eminencly perſpicuous than in every.. Individual of _ this 
Line; fo that thoſe People have as little Caule, as .ever any,, had 
to lament the Change of their Government ;.. rheir,,, great Dukes 
having ' been truly Fathers -of* their Country, "and treated their 

Subjects 
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Subjects bke Children, ahough their Power be; above all Sqnitacon; 
akove all fundamental Laws; but .chey baving. na Law; ate ca 
Law to theraſtl ves, I cangor' chufe but inflance:ias ſome; kei: of hain 
Benefits. to. theix People ,} firſt the mapking the Rives rn; Navigable 
from Piſa to, Florence ina year, of Dearth, that ſouhe Poos-might: be 
ſex on work. and have Bread,, and the Trafhck of both Cizidsinfavice- 
ly facilitated, rheie-making, as theis own Charge a Canal ram, Lizarne tt 
Piſa; their erecting at Piſa a famous Univerſity, | paying the Profeſſors; 
who are eminent for Learning , and diſcharging all other incidencies + 

out of their own Revenue, beſides their ailog ſtately Buildings for 
Schools and Libraries, their founding a renowned Order of Knight- 
hood, and keeping the yo in the ſame City, and ordering a con- 
fiderable number of Knights conſtantly to refide there , both which 
were intended and performed by them, to encreaſe the Concourſe and 
reſtore the Wealth to the once opulent Inhabitants of that place. Their 
new Building, Fortifying and Enfranchizing Livorne, that even. by the 
iſhing their awn Cuſtoms they might enrich their SubjeAs 3 and- 
make that Port (as it now is) the Magazine of the Levant Trade. 
And laſtly. Their not having in 140 years ever levied any new Tax 
upon their People, excepting in the Year 1642, to defend the Liber- 
ties of Italy againſt the Barbarini, Theſe things would merit a Pane- 
rick if either my parts, or this ſhort Advertiſement would make i, 
I ſhall conclude then after I have born a juſt and duriful Teſtimony to 
the merits of the Prince who now governs the State, in whom at all 
the Princely Vertues and Endowments ſhould be loſt) they might be 
fqynd and reftered/again to the World : As ſome ingenious Artiſts in 
the laſt Age, retrieved the Art of the Scalpture by certain bas relieves 
remaining on ſome Pillars and Walls.at Rome ; The Prudence, Mag- 
nanimity, Charity, Liberality, and above all the Humanity, - Bo 
and Afﬀability of this Prince, though they exceed my Expreſſions, yer 
they are ſufficiently known, not. only to his own Subje&ts ( the con- 
ſtant Objects of his care and goodneſs) bur even to all Strangers, more 
particularly to our Nation, he having undertaken a troubleſom Jour- 
ney to viſt this Ki ,_ and to make-it winels and partaker of his- 
tranſcendent Generofity and Bounty, which he hath continued ever 
ſince, as can be teſtified by all who have had the Honour to wait 
upon him in his own Country, or the good fortune to ſee him in ours. 
I my ſelf who have been ſo happy to be admitted into his Preſence, 
and have becn honoured fince in having his Highnels my Cuſtomer 
for ſo many choice Books to encreaſe ( not his Knowledge, for-that is 
beyond receiving any addition by Books) but his Curioficy, and his 
Library, do think my ſelf bound in Duty to take this poor ——_ 
0 


(* 2) 


T he Preface to the Reader. 
of teſtifying my Gratitude and Devotion to this Excellerit Prince, ©''As 
co this Letter I have nothing more to ſay , - but that thou mayſt {ee 
how right this Author was ſet in rms uy of Religion, before he could 
have the information, which we have had ſince from the Pens of moſt 
Learned: and rational Controverſifts in thoſe Points, and: therefore thou 
mayſt: admire the Sagacity of his Judgment. Read him then, and 
ſerve God,':thy King, and thy Country, with the Knowledge he-will 
teach thee. Farewel. | SIE 
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.. Adcnarchs. all the execrable . Villanies - that cani 


tooold, and too inconſiderable, and by the change of our Government wholly unca- 
pable of performing, either with my brain or my hand, any further ſervice to my Coun- 
try ; for it hath ever been my opinion, that whoſoever goes about to make men pub- 
lickly acquainted with his aRions, or apologize to the world for imputations laid upon 
him, cannot be excuſed from vanity and impertinence, except his parts and opportuni- 
ties be ſuch, as may enable him to be pnhngary for the good of others, and that he 
cannot atchieve that excellent end, without juſtitying himſelf from having any indire& 
and baſe ones, and procuring truſt from men, by clearing the repute of his juſtice and 
integrity to them. But although this be far from my caſe; yer I have yielded ( you 
ſee ) to the entreaty of Gizlo and the reſt of that Company, not only \nowars I am 
ſi tly ( both by the reſtraint of our Preſs, and the diſcretion of the perſon I write 
to) aſlured that this Letter will never be made publick; but for that I eſteem it a Duty 
to clear that excellent » from the ſcandal of haying ſo dangerous and pernicious 
a perſon to be a member of their converſation ; for by reaſon of my Age, and fincethe 
Jokof our Liberty, and my ſufferings under that Monſter of luſt and cruelty Alexander de 
Medici, \et over us by the Divine Vengeance for our fins, I can be capable of no other 
defign or enjoyment, than to delight and be delighted in the company of ſo many choics 
and virtuous perſons, who now allemble themſelves with all ſecurity, under the happy 
and hopefubReign of our new Prince, Cofwo, and we may ſayy that though our Com- 
mon-wealthbe not reſtercd, our flaveryis atan end, and thas he coming in by aur own 
choice, may prave (if E lave as poodSkcl in Propheſying as I have rmerly) An- 
ceſtor to many renowned Princes, who will govern this State in great quietneſs, and with 
great clemency ; ſo that our Poſterity is like to enjoy eaſe and ſecurity, though not that 
greatneſs, wealth and glory, by which our City hath for ſome years paſt (even in the 
moſt faRious an oganlroons times of our Democracy) given Law ta [tely, and bridled 
the ambition of foreigs Princes HByt that I may awoid the Loquacity incident to old 
men, Iwill come ws the buſineſs. IF 1remember we, the Excephrons that are taken to 


. theſe poor things T have publiſhed, ae reducible to three. 


Firſt, That in all my Writings, I infnuate my preat 
Aﬀefttion to the Democratical_ Government , even ſo 
much 'as to undervalie that off Monarchy in reſpe# 
of it , which laft I do not obſcurely in many Paſ- 
Jages, teach, and as it were, perſwade the People to 
throw off. = AY 
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Next , That in. ſome Jeres T .yent - very great Impie- 
ties, ſlighting and wullifying the Chnrch, as Author 
of all t iſgovernment in the World, and by ſuch 

utempt thake. way - for Atheiſm "and Proplifine- 


And Lafily,. That in ny Bok of the Prince 1 te 
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invented, and inftrut them how to break faith, and to 
preſs and enſlave their Subjefs. F' 


T ſhall anſwer ſomething to every one of thele ; 


and that I may obſerve a right Method, will be- 
gin with the firſt. 


. Having lived in an Age when our poor Country and Government have ſuffered more 
changes and revolutions, than ever did perhaps befal any people in ſo ſhort a time, a 
having had till the taking of Florence, my ſhare in the managing of Afﬀeairs, during almoſt 
all theſe alterations, ſometimes in the quality of Secretary of our City, and ſometimes em- 
ployed in Embaſlages abroad, I ſet my felt to read the Hiſtories of Ancient and Modern 
Times, that I might by that means find out whether there had not been in all Ages the like 
viciflitudes and accidents in State Afﬀairs, and ta ſearch out the cauſes of them, and havin 
in ſome ſort ſatisfied my ſelf therein, I could not abſtain from ſcribling ſomething O 
the too chief kinds of Government, Monarchy and Democracy, ot which all other farms are 
but mixtures, and fince' neither my Parts nor Learning could arrive to follow the ſteps of 
the Ancients, by writing according to Method and as Plato, Arifftotle, and many 
others have done upon. is Subje&, I did content my ſelf to make ſlight obſervations upon 
both ; by giwing a character of a Prince, as to the Monarchical frame, and as to the 
popular chufing the perte&teſt and moſt ſucceſsful of all Governments of that kind upon 

, and in my Diſcourſes om it, following the order of my Author, without evec 
taking upon me to argue problematically, much leſs to decide which of theſe two Go- 
vernments is the beſt ; if from my way ot handling matters in my diſcourſes upon. Livy, 
and from thole incomparable virtues, and great Actions we read of in that Hiſtory, and 
from the obſervations I make, men will conclude ( which is, I muſt confeſs my opinion ) 
that the excellency of thoſe Connſels and Atchievements, and the Improvement which 

Mankind, and as I may fo ſay, human nature it ſelf obtained amongſt the Romans, did 
proceed naturally from their Government, and was but afplain effe& and conſequence of 
the perfeQion of their Common-wealth ; I fay if Readers will chus judge, how can I in 
reaſon be accuſed for that ; it would become thoſe who lay this blame upon me to undeceive 
them whom my Papers have miſled, and to ſhew the world to what other Cauſes we may 
impute thoſe admirable effes, thoſe Heroick Qualities and Performances, that integrity 
and purity of manners, that ſcorningof riches and life it ſelf, when the publick was con- 
cerned: If they pleaſeto dothis, they will oblige my Readers, who will owe to ſuch the 
re&ifying their Judgments, and not ar all offend me, who have rgaſoned this matter im- 
partially and without paflion, nor have politively affirmed any thing. But what if this 
part of my acculation had been true? Why ſhould I be condemned ot Herefie orindiſcre- 
tion for preferring a Common Wealth before a Monarchy ? was I not born, bred, and im- 
ployed in a City, which being at the time I writ, under that form/of Government, did owe 
all wealth and greatneſs, and all proſperity to it? If I had not very delignedly avoided all 
dogmaticalneſs in my obſervations (being not willing to imitate young Scholars in their 
Declamations) I might eaſily have concluded from the premiſes I lay down, thit a De- 
| mocracy founded upon good orders is the beſt and moſt excellent Government, and this 

without the leaſt fear of confutation; for pager believe, that there arenone bur Flarte- 
rers and Sophiſters would oppoſe me, ſuch as will wreſt A4riftotle, and even Plato himſelf, 
to inake them write for Monerchy,by milapplying ſome looſe paſſages in thoſe great Authors, 
nay, they will tell their Readers, that what is moſt like the Government of the world by 
God is the beſt, which wholly depends upon his abſolute power z to make this compariſon 

run with four feet, theſe Sycophants muſt give the poor Prince they intend td deifie, a 
better and ſuperior nature to humanity, muſt create a neceſſary dependance of all Creatures 
upon him, muſt endow him with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and even with omnipo- 
tency it ſelf, It will be hard for any man to be miſled in this Argument by proofs wagted 

| om 
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from Theolery, fince whoſoever reads attentively the Hiſtorical Part of the Old Tifament, 
ſhall find that God himſelf never made but on2 Government for Men, that this Govern- 
ment was a Common-wealth ( wherein the Sanbedrim or Senate, and the Congregation or 
popular Aſſembly had their ſhare) and that he manifeſted his high diſpleaſure when the 
tebellious People would turn it into a Monarchy”; but that I may nor ſtrike upon the Rock 
I profeſsto ſhun, I ſhall paſs to that which is indeed fit to be wip'd off, and which if it were 
true, would not only juſtly expoſe me to the hatred and vengeance of God, and all ove 
men, but even deſtroy the deſign and purpoſe of all my Writings, which is totreat in ſome 
ſort ( as well as one of my ſmall parts can hope to do) of the Politicks ; and how can 
any Man pretend to write concerning Policy, who deſtroys the moſt effential part of it, 
which is Obedience to all Governments. Ic will be very eafte then for Guilio Salyiati, or 
any other member of our Society, to believe the Proteſtation I make, that the animating 
of private men either dire&ly or indire&ly to diſobey, much lefs to ſhake off, any Govern- 
ment how deſpotical ſoever, was never in my Thoughts or Writings; . thoſe who are 
unwilling to give credit to this, may take the pains to affign in any of my Books, the paſ- 
ſages they imagine to tend that way, ( for I can think of none my {elf ) that ſa I may give 
fach perſon more particular ſatisfa&tion ; I muſt confeſs, I have a diſcourſe in one of my 
Books, to encourage the Italian Nation, to aſſume their ancient valour, and to expel 
the Barbarians, meaning ( as the ancient Roman: uſed the word) all Strangers from 
amongſt us; but that was before the Kings of Sp:in had quiet pofſeflion of the Kingdom 
of Naples, or the Emperor of , the Duchy of Milan ; ſo that I could not be interpreted 
to mean' that the people of thoſe two Dominions ſhould be ſtirr'd up to ſhake off their 
Princes, becauſe they were Foreigners, ſince at that time Lodovic Sforz.a was in poſleflion 
of, the one, and K. Frederick reſtored tothe other, both Native: of Italy; but mydefign was 
roexhottour Country-men notto ſuffer this Province to be the Scene of the Arms and Am- 
bition of Charles VIIE or King Lews his Succeſſor, who when they had a mind to renew 
the old*Title of che Houſe of Anjos to the Kingdom of Naples, came with ſach Foſte 
into ah, that nor only our Goods were plundered, and our Lands waſted, but even the 
Liberty of our Cities and Governments endangered, but to unite and oppoſe them, and 
to keep this Proviece in the Hands of Princes of our own Nation, this my intention is 
ſo viſible in the Chapter it ſelf, that I need but refer you to it. Yer that I may not anſwer 
this imputation barch by denying, I ſhall aſſert in this place what my principles are in 
that which the World calls Rebellion, which I believe to be not only riſing in Arms 
againſt any Government we live under, but to acknowledge that word to extend to all 
clandeftine Conſpiracies too, by which the peace and quiet of any Country may be inte- 
rupted, and by-conſequence the Lives and Eſtates of innocent perſons endangered. Rebel- 
lion then ſo'deſcribed, IT hold to þe the greateſt crime that can be committed amongſt men, 
both againſt Policy, Morality, and i foro Conſcientie ; but notwithſtanding all this, it is 
an offence which will be committed whilſt the world laſts,and as often as Princes tyrannize, 
and by enllaring and oppreſling their Subje&s make Magiſtracy, which was intended for 
the benefit of Mankind, prove'a Plague and Deſtruction to it; for ler the terrour and the 
guile be never ſo grear, it is impoſliblethat human Nature, which confiſts of paflion as well 
as virtue can ft | with joe and ſubmiflion the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice, when- 
ever either the Weakneſs of their Princes, the Unanimity of the People; or any other 
favourable Accident; fhall give them reaſonable hopes to mend their condition, and pro- 
vide better for their own Intereſt by infurre&ion, So that Princes and States ought in the 
Condu& of their Afﬀairs, not only to confider what their People are bound to, if they 
were inſpired from Heaven, or were all Moral Philoſophers, but to weigh likewiſe what is 
robable' de fa&o to Fall out, in this corrupt age of the world, and torefle& upon thole 
angerous Tumults, which have happened frequently not only upon oppreſſion, but even 
by: reaſon. of Malverſation, and how ſome Monarchies have been wholly ſubverted and 
into Demecracies by the Tyranny of their Princes, as we ſee ( to ſay nothing of 

Rome ) the powerful Cantons of Swiſſerland brought by that means a little before the laſt 
Age, to a conſiderable Common-wealth, Courted and ſought to, by all the Pitentates in 
Chriſtendom. If Princes' will ſeriouſly confider this matter, I make no'queſtion but they 
will Rule with Clemency and Moderation, and return to that excellent Maxim ' of the 
Ancients (almoſt exploded in this Age ) that the intereſt of Kings, and of their people is 
the _, which Truth i hath b@h che whole deſign of my Writings to convince 
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' Now having gone thus far in the Deſcription of Rebellion ; I think my ſelf obliged to 
tell you what I conceive not to be Rebellion. Whoſoever then takes up. Arms to maintain 
the Politick Conſtitution, or Government of his Country, in the condition it then is, I 
mean» to defend it from being changed, or Invaded, by the Craft or Force of any Man 
| (althoit be the Prince, or Chief Magiſtrate himſelf ) provided, that ſuch eaking up of 
Arms be Commanded or- Authoriſed by thoſe who are, by the Orders of that Government, 
legally intruſted with the Cuſtody of the Liberty of the People, and Foundation of the 
Government: Tins I hold to be fo far from Rebellion, that J believe itlaudable, nay, the 
Duty of every Member of ſuch Commonwealth ; for thathe who Fights to Support and 
Defend the Government he was born and lives under, cannot deſerve the odious name of 
Rebel, but he who endeavours to deſtroy it; If this this be not granted, it will be in vain 
to frame any mix'd Monarchies in the World ; yer ſuch is at this day the happy Form un- 
der which almoſt all Exrope lives as the People of France, Spain, Germany, Polan, Sweth- 
land, Denmark, 8c. wherein the Prince hath his ſhare, and the People theirs ; which laſt, 
if they had no means of recovering their Rights, if taken from them, or defending them 
if invaded, would be in the ſame Eſtate as if they had no Title to them, but liv'd under 
the Empire of Turkey or of Mufcovey. And fince they have no other Remedy but by Arms, 
and that it would be of il] Conſequence to make every private man judge when the 
Rights of the People (to which they have as lawful a Claim as the Prince to his ) are In- 
vaded, which would be apt to produce frequent, and ſomerimes cauſcleſs Tumults; there- 
fore it hath been the great Wiſdom of the Founders of ſuch Monarchies , to appoint 
Guardians to their Liberty z which if it be not otherwiſe expreſt, is and ought to be un- 
derſtood to reſide 1n the Eſtates of the Country, which for that reaſon ( as alſo to exer- 
ciſe their ſhare 1n the Sovereignty, as making Laws, Levying Money, &c.) are frequently 
to be Aſſembled in all thoſeRegions in Europe, before mentioned. Theſe areto aflert and 
maintain the Orders of the Government, and the Laws eſtabliſhed; and ( if it can bs 
done otherwiſe ) to arm the People to defend them, and repel the Force that is upon 
them. Nay, the Government of Aragon goes further ; and becauſe in the Intervals of 
the Eſtates or Courts many Accidents may intervene, to the prejudice of their Rights or 
Fueros, as they call them; they have, during the intermiflion, appointed a Magiſtrate, 
called EI F«ſtxcia, who is, by the Law and Conſtitution of that Kingdom, to Aſſemble 
the whole People to his Banner, whenever ſuch Rights are incroacht upon ; who are not 
only juſtified by che Laws for ſuch coming together, but are ſeverely puniſhable in caſe of 
refuſal. So that there is no queſtion, but that if the Kings of Aragon, at this day ver 
powerful, by the addition of the _—_ Kingdom, and of Sicily, and the Union wit 
Caſtile, ſhould in time to come, invade their Kingdom of Aragon with the Forces of their 
New Dominions, and endeavour to take from them the Rights and Pleaſures they enjoy 
lawfully by their Conſtitution, There is no queſtion, I ſay, but they may (tho their King 
be there in perſon againſt them ) aſſemble under their Fufticia, and def2nd their Liberties, 
with as much Juſtice, as if they were invaded by the French, or by the Turk. For it were 
abſurd to think, ſince the People may be legally aſſembled to apprehend Banduri Robbers, 
nay, todeliver a Poſleflion forcibly detain'd againſt the Sentence of ſome inferior Court, 
that they may and ought not to beſtir themſelves to keep in being, and preſerve that 
Government which maintains them in poſſeſſion of their Liberty, and Propety, and de- 
fends their Lives too, from being arbitrarily taken away. But I know this clear Truth 
receives oppoſition in this unreaſonable and corrupt Age;zwhen Men are more prone to flat- 
ter the Luſts of Princes than formerly, and the Fayourites are more impatient to bear the 
Impartiality of Laws, than the Sons of Brutws were 3 who complain'd, Leges eſſe Surdas ; 
that is, tho they were Gentlemen, in favour with the Ladies, and Miniſters of the King's 
Pleaſures, yet they could not Oppreſs, Drink, Whore, nor Kill the Sbiri, Officers of Ju- 
ſtice, in the Streets, returning from their Night Revels, but the Execution of the Laws 
would reach them, as well as others ; who, in the times of Tarquin, it ſeems, found the 
Prince more exorable. Nay, the very Divines themſelves help with their Fallacies to 
oppugn this Dodrine ; by making us believe, as I ſaid before, it is God's Will all Princes 
ſhould be abſolute; and are fo far in a Conſpiracy againſt Mankind, that they affert that 
in the Text (Th ſhall the manner of your King be.) God was giving that People the Fav 
Divinum of Government, when in truth he was threatning them with the Plagues of 
Monarchy. Burt I ſpare the Divines here, fince I ſhall have occaſion, in Difcourſing of 
my next Accuſation, toſhew how that ſort of People have dealt with God's Truth, and 
with the Intereſts of Men; and to be as good as my word, I ſhall preſently fall upon that 
Point, having been ſo tedious already in the former. 
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I am charged then, in the ſecond place, with impiety, in willifying the Church, and (6 
to make way for Atheiſm. 1 do notdeny but that I have very frequently in my V Vritings, 
laid the blame upon the Church of Rome, not only for all the miſgovernment of Chriften- 
dom; but even tor the depravation and almoſt total deſtruion of Chriſtian Religion it- 
ſelf in this Province ; but that this Diſcourſe of mine doth, or can tend to teach men 
Impiety, or to make way for Atheiſm, I peremptonily deny : And although for proof of 
my innocence herein , I need but refer you and all others to my Papers themſelves , as 
they are now publiſh'd (where you will find all my Reaſons drawn from Experience, and 
frequent Examples cited, which is ever my way of arguing ) yet ſince I .am put upon it, 
I ſhall in a few Lines make that matter poflibly a little clearer ; and ſhall firſt make Prote- 
ſtation, that as I do undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Chriſt, and by Faith in him, to 
attain eternal Salvation ; ſo I do firmly beheve the Chriſtian profeſſion to be the only true 
Religion now in the V Vorld: Next, I am fully perſuaded, thar all divine Verities, which 
God then deſigned to teach the World, are contained in the Books of Holy Scripture, as 
they are now extant and received amongſt us. From them I underſtand that God created 
man in purity and innocence, and-that the firſt of that Species, by their frailty, loſt at once 
their, integrity and their Paradiſe, and intail'd fin and milery upon their Poſterity ; thac Al- 
mighty God to repair this loſs, did out of his infinite mercy, -and with unparallel'd grace 
_ goodneſs, ſend his only begotten Son into the V Vorld, toteach us new Truths, to be a 
perfe&t Example of virtue, goodnels, and obedience, to reſtore true Religion, degenerated 
amongſt the Fews into Superſtition, Formality, and Hypocrifie, to die for the Salvation 
of Mankind, andin fine, to give to us the Holy Spirit, to regenerate our Hearts, ſuppore 
our Faith, and lead us into all Truth. Now if it ſhall appear, that as the luſts of our firſt 
Parents did at that time diſappoint the good intention of God, in making a pure V Vorld, 
and brought in by their diſobedience the corruptions that are now in it ; ſo that ſince like- 

wile the Biſhops of Rowe, by their inſatiable Ambition and Avarice, have defignedly, as 
much as in them lies, fruſtrated the merciful purpoſe he had, in the happy reſtauration he 
intended the V Vorld by his Son, and in the renewing and reforming of humane Na- 
ture, and have wholly defaced and ſpoil'd Chriſtian Religion, ard made it worldly and 
a Heatheniſh thing ; and altogether uncapable , as it is practiſed amongſt them, either 
of dire&ting the ways of its Profeſſors to Virtue anda good Life, or of ſaving their Souls 
hereafter. If, I ſay, this do appear I know no reaſon why I, for deteAing thus much, 
and for giving warning to the V Vorld to take heed of their ways, ſhould be accuſed of Im- 
piety or Atheiſm, or why his Holineſs ſhould be fo inraged againſt the poor Inhabicants 
of the Valleys in Savoy, and againſt the Albigefi for calling him Antichriſt ; but to find that 
this is an undoubted cruth, I mean that the Popes have corrupted Chriſtian Religion, we 
need but read the New Teſtament ( acknowledged by themſelves to be of infallible truth ) 
and there we ſhall ſee, that the Faith and Religion Preach'd by Chriſt, and ſetled after- 
wards by his Apoſtles, and cultivated by their Sacred Epiſtles, 1s fo different a thing from 
the Chriſtianity that is now profeſs'd and taught at Rome, that we ſhould be convinc'd, 
that if thoſe Holy men ſhould be ſent by God again into the World, they would take more 
pains to confute this Gallimaufry, than ever they did to Pieach down the Tradition of the 
Phariſees, or the Fables and Idolatry of the Gemtiles, and would in probability ſuffer a 
new Martyrdom in that City under the Vicar of Chriſt, for the ſame Do@rine which 
once animated the Heathen Tyrants againſt them. Nay, we have ſomething more to ſay 
againſt theſe Sacrilegious pretenders to Gods Power; for whereas all other falſe worſhips 
have been ſet up by ſome politick Legiſlators, for the ſupport and preſervation of Go- 
vernment, this falſe, this ſpurious Religion brought 1n upon the ruines of Chriſtianity by 
the Popes, hath deformed the face of Government in Exrepe , deſtroying all the good 
Principles, and Morality left us by the Heathens themſelves, and introduced inſtead 
thereof, Sordid, Cowardly, and impolitick Notions, whereby they have ſubjeted Man- 
kind, and even great Princes and States, to their own Empire, and never ſuffered any 
Orders or Maxims to take place where they have Power, that might make a Nation 
VVile, Honeſt, Great or Wealthy; this I have laid down lo plainly in thoſe paſſages of my 
Book which are complained of, that 1 ſhall fay nothing art all for the proof of it in this 
place, but refer you thither, and come to ſpeak a little more particularly of my firſt afler- 
tion, that the Pope and his Clergy have depraved Chriſtian Religion. Lpon this Subje& 
I could infinitely wiſh, now Letters begin to revive again, that fome Learned Pen would 
employ it ſelf, and that ſome Perſon vers'd in the Chronology of the Church ( as the 

call it) would deduce out ot the Eccleſiaſtical V Vriters, the trme and manner how cheſs 
abuſes crept in, and by what Arts and Steps this Babel that reaches to Heaven, was buile by 
theſe Sons of the Earth z but this matter as unſuitable to the brevity of a Letter, as! ” 
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deed more to my ſmall-parts and Learning, I ſhall not pretend to, being one who never 
hitherto ſtudied or writ of Theology, further than it did naturally concern the Politicks : 
therefore I ſhall only deal by the New Teſtamenc as I hare done formerly by Ticw Livins ; 
that is, make obſervations or refle&ions upon &, and leave you and Mr. Givlio, and the reſt of 
our Society to make the judgment, not _ like Preachers, the Chapter and Verſe; becauſe 
the reading of Holy Scripture is. little ud , and indeed hardly permitted amongſt us, 
To begin at the top, I would have any reaſonable man tell me, whence this unmealurable 
Power, long claim'd, and now poſſeſs'd by the Biſhep of Rome, is derived, firlt of being 
Chriſt's Vicar, and by that (as I mayfo ſay) pretending to a Monopoly of the Holy 
Spirit ( which was promiſed and given to the whole Church, that is, to:the Elec or Saints ) 
as is plain by a Clauſe of St. Peter's Sermon, made the very fame time that the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit of God were firſt given ro the Apoſtles, who ſays to:the Fews and 
Gentiles 3 Repent and be Baptiſed every man of you in the name of Jeſws Chriſt for the remſ- 
fron of Sims, and you ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt; for this promiſe  t0 you and to 
your Children, and to all that are afar off , even as many as the Lord our God ſhall call, 
Next, to judge infallibly of Divine Truct,” and to forgive Sins as Chriſt d1d. Then to be 
the Head of all Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and Cauſes in the World ; to be ſo far above Kings and 
Princes, as to Judge, Depoſe, and deprive:them, and to have an abſolute Jariſdiftion over 
all the Aﬀairs in Chriſtendom, i» Ordive ad Sfiritualis ; yet all this the Canoniſts allow 
him, and he makes no ſcruple to affume, whilft it is plain-that in the whole New Teſta- 
ment there is no deſcription made of ſuch an Officer to be at any time in the Chuech, except 
it be in the Prophehie of the. Apocalyps, or in one of St. Pew/'s Epiſtles, where he fays; 
who it 1s that ſhall fit in che Temple of God, ſhewing himfelf that he is God.- Chriſt tells 
us, bis Kingdom « not of this World, and:it any will be the greateſt amongſt his: Diſciples, 
that he mult be ſervant to the reſt, which ſhews that his followers were to be great in San- 
ity and Humility, and not in worldly power. v1 + 

The Apoſtle Pax! writing to the Chriſtians of thoſe times, almoſt in every Epiſtle com- 
mands them to be obedient to the higher. Powers, or Magiſtrates ſet over them, and St. Peter 
himſelf, (from whom this extravagant -Empire 1s pretended to be derived ) in his firſt 
Epiſtle, bids us ſubmit our-ſelyes to every Ordinance of man. for the Lords lake, whether 
it be to the King, or, &«, and this is enjoind alchough it is plain, that they who govern'd 
the World in thoſe days, were both Heathens, Tyrants, and Uſurpers, and in this ſubmi(- 
miſſion there 15 no a or proviſo for Eccleſiaſtical immunity. The practice as well 
as Precepts of theſe Holy men ſhews plainly that they had no intention to leave Succeſſo 
who ſhould deprive Hereditary Princes from. their right of Reigning for differing in Reh- 
gion, who without all doubt are by che appointment of the Apoſtle, and by che principles 
of Chriſtianity, to be obeyed and ſubmitred to'( in things wherein the fundamental Laws 
of the Government give them power ) though they were Fews or Gemiiles, If I ſhould 
rell you by what Texts in Scripture the Popes claim the Powers before-mentioned, it would 
ſtir up your Laughter, and prove too light for fo ſerzous a matter; yer becaule poſlibly you 
may never have heard ſo much of this Subjz& before, I ſhall inſtance in a few : They cell 
you therefore that the Juriſdiction they pretend over the Church, and the power of par- 
doning Sins, comes from Chriſt to St. Peter, and from him to them, Thou art Peter, and 
upon this Rock I will build my Church, I will give thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; 
whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on Earth (hall be bound in Heawen, and whatſoever thou ſhalt 
looſe on Earth, &. From theſe ewo Texts ridiculouſly applied, comes this great Tree 
which hath with its Branches over-ſpread the whole Earth, and kill'd all the good and 
wholſom Plants growing upon it 3 The firſt Text will never by any man of ſenſe be un- 
derſtood to ſay more, than that the Preaching, Suffering, and Miniſtry of Perer, was like 
to be a great Foundation and Pillar of the Doctrine of Chriſt ; the other Text ( as allo 
another ſpoken by our Saviour to all his Apoſtles, #boſe fins ye remit they are remit- 
ted ftnd whoſe fins ye retain they are retained) are by all the Primitive Fathers interpreted 
in This manner, whereloever you ſhall effeually Preach the Goſpel, you ſhall carry with 
you Grace, and Remiilion of Sins tothem which hall follow your inſtructions; bur the peo- 
ple who ſhall not have theſe joyful Tidings communicated by you to them, ſhall remain in 
darkneſs, and in their Sins. But if any will Conteſt, that by ſome of the laſt Texts, that 
Evangelical Excommunication, which was afterwards brought into che Church by the 
Apoſtles, was here prefignified by our great Maſter, how unlike were thoſe Cenſures co 
thoſe now thundered our ( as he calls it ) by thePope? theſe were for Edification, and not 
DeſtruRion, to afflict the Fleſh for the ſalvation ot che Soul ; that Apoltolical Ordinance 
was pronounced for ſome notorious Scandal or Apoſtacy from the Faich, and firſt decreed 
by che Church ; that 1s, the whole Crops, preſent, and then denounced by 99 
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Paſtor, and reached-only to debar-ſuch Perſon from pareaking of the Communion or 
Fellowſhip of that. Church, till-Repencance ſhould re admit him, but was followed by no 
other vroſecution or Chaſtiſement; as now.cis practiſed. Bur ſuppoſe all theſe Texts had 
been-as they would have them, how does this make for the Succeſlors of St. Peter or the 
reſt ? or how can this prove the Biſhops of Rome to have Right to ſuch Succeſſion ? But I 
make haſte from this Subje&, and ſhall urge but one Text more; which is The firitual 
man judgeth all men, but s bimſelf judged of none; from whence 1s inferred by the Cano- 
niſts, that firſt, the Pope is the ſpintual Man; and then, that he is to be Judge of all the 
World; and laſt, *that he is never to be liable toany Judgment himſelf ; whereas ic 1s ob- 
vious to the meaneſt Underſtanding, St. Paul in this Text means to diſtinguiſh berween 
a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, and one remaining inthe ſtate of Nature, which 
latter he ſays cannot judge of thoſe Heavenly Gifts and Graces, as he explains himſelf 
when he ſays, - The natural man cannot diſcern the things of the Spirit, becauſe they are 
fooliſhmeſs unto bim. To take my leave this Matter wholly out of the Way of my Stu- 
dies, I ſhall beg 'of you Zenobio and of. Gi#hio,, and the reſt of our Society to read over 
carefully the New Teſtamenc,-and then to ſee what Ground there is for Purgatory (by 
' which all the Wealth and Greatnels hath accrewed.cotheſe Men) what Colour tor the Ido- 
latrous Worſhip of Saints, and their Images, . and particulary for ſpeaking 1n their Hymns 
and Prayersto a piece of Wood:(the:Croks I niean) Salve Lignwm,C&c. and then fac ne: dig- 
903 benefleioraom Chrifh, as you may read in that Office; what Colour,or rather what Excule 
for that horrid; | unchriſtian; and barbarous Engine called. the Inquiſition, broughe in 
by the Command and Authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter a Dominican 
Fryar having been {lain amongſt the Albigefi, as he well deſerved, is now Canoniz'd tor a 
Saint, and ſtil'd San Pietro Martine: In the dreadful Priſons of this Inquifition, many 
faithful and pious Chriſtians (ro ſay nothing of honeſt Moral Moors or Mabometens) are 
tormented and famiſhed, or, if they out-live their Sufferings burne publickly to death, and 
that only for differing in Religion from che Pope, without having any Crime,-orthe leaſt 
Miſdemeanor vroved or alledged againſt them ; and this is inflicted upon thalepoor Crea. 
tures, by thoſe who profeſs to believe the Scripture, which tells us, that fairh # rhe gifs of 
Ged, without whoſe ſpecial Hlumination nomin can obtain it,.and therefore; is not in rea- 
ſon or humanity to be puniſhed for wanting it: And Chriſt humſelf hath ſo clearly decided 
that point in bidding us let the Tares and the Wheat grow together till the. Harveſt, chac I 
ſhall never make any difficulty to call him Antichriſt, who ſhall uſe che leaſt Perſecution 
whatſoever againſt any differing in Matters of Faith from himſelf, whether the Perſon fo 
diſſenting, be Heretick, Few, Gentile, or Mabometan: Next, I bzleech you to oblerve 
in reading that Holy Book (though Chriſtian Faſts are doubtleſs of Divine Right) whac 
Ground there is for enjoyning Fiſh to be eaten, (atleaſt Fleſh co be abſtained from) for one 
third part of the year, by which they put the Poor to great Hardſhip, who not having 
purſes tobuy wholſom Fiſh, are ſubje&ed to all the Miſeries and Diſeaſcs incident to a bad 
and unhealthful Dyet, whilſt the Rich, and chiefly themſelves and their Cardinals, exceed 
Lacullus in their Laxury, of Oyſters, Turbats, tender Crabs, and Caryioni brought ſome 
hundreds of Miles to feed their Glutrony, upon thele penitential Days of Abſtinence from 
Beef and Pork, It may be it will lie in the way of chole who obſerve this, ro enquire 
what St. Paul means when he ſays That in the latter days ſome ſhall depart from the faith, 

orbidding to marry, and commanding to abſt am from meats which God bath created to be 
received with thankſgiving ; but all theſe things, and many other Abuſes brought in by 
theſe Perverters * Chriſtianity, will I hope: e're long be enquired into by ſome of the 
Diſciples 'of that bold Fryar, who the very ſame year in which I prophecied chat the 
vrourgs of the Church was not far off, began to thunder againſt their Indulgences, and 
fince hathqueſtioned many tenets long received and impoſed upon the World. I ſhall 
conclude this Diſcourſe after I have ſaid a Word of the moſt Hellith of all the Innovations 
brought in by the Popes, which is the Clergy; theſe are a _—_ men under pretefixe of 
miniſtring to the People in holy things, ſerapart and ſeparatedTrom the reſt of MarRind 
(from whom they have a very diſtin, andavery oppolice Intereſt) by human Cere- 
mony called by a divine Name, wiz. Ordination, theſe wherever they are found (with the 
whole Body/of the Monks and Fryars, who are called the Regular Clergy.) make a Band 
which-may be called the Fanizaries of tbe Papacy, theſe have been the, Cauſers of all che 
Soleciſms and Immoralitics in Government, andof all the Impieties and Abominations in 
Religion, and; by conſequence, of all the Diſorder, Villany, and Corruption we luffer un- 
der in this deteſtable Age ; theſe Men, by the Biſhop of Rome's Help,have crepr 1nco all the 
Governments in Chriſtendom, where there is any Mixture of Monarchy, and made them. 
{elyes a third Eſtate ; that 15, have, by their Temporalities (which are almoſt a third pare 
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of all the Lands in Ewrope given them -by the blind Zeal, or rather Folly of the Northern 
People,who over-run this part of the World) ſteptintothe Throne, and what they cannot 
_ by theſe ſecular helps and by Rn Dapenoency their Vaſſals haveupon them; they 
Pl not to claim and co, uſurp, by the Power they pretend to have from God and his Vice- 
gerent at Rome. They exempt themſelves their Lands and Goods from all ſecular: Ju- 
ri{dition, that is, from all Courts of Juſtice and Magiſtracy, and will be Judges in their 
own Cauſes, as in matters of Tuhe, &c.: and not content with this, will appoint Courts of 
their own to decide Soveraignly inteftamentary Matters, and many other Cauſes, and take 
upon them to be ſole Puniſhers of many great Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adul- 
tery, and all Uncleanneſs3 to ſay nothing of the forementioned Judicatory of the In- 
quifition: In theſe laſt Caſes they curn the Offenders over to be puniſhed (when they have 
given Sentence) by the ſecular Arm, -fo they call the Magiſtrate, who 1s blindly to execate 
their Decrees under pain of Hell-fire z asit Chriſtian Princes and Governours were ap- 
pointed only by God to be their Bravo's or Hangmen. They give Prote&tion and San- 
Quary, to all execrable Offenders, even to Murderers themſelves (whom God commanded 
tobe indiſpenſably puniſhed with death) if they come within their Churches, Cloiſters, 'or 
any other place, which they will pleaſe to call Holy Ground; and if the ordinary Juſtice, 
nay, the Sovereign Power, do proceed againſt ſuch offender, they thunder out their Ex- 
communication ; that 1s,' cut oft from the Body of Chriſt, not the Prince only, but 
the whole Nation and People,ſhutting the Church Doors,and commanding Divine Offices 
toceaſe, and ſometimes: even authorizing: the People to riſe up in Arms, and conſtrain 
their Governours to a :Subnuflion; -as happened-ta this poor City inthe timeof our 'An- 
ceſtors, -when for but forbiddirzg the: Servant of a poor Carmelite Fryar (who had vowed 
Poverty, and ſhould have kept none) to go arm'd, and puniſhing his diſobedience'with 
Impriſonment, our whole Senate with their Gonfal-ier were conſtrained to go to Avignon 
for Abſolution,and in caſe of Refuſal hadbeen maſſacred by the People. It would almoſt 
aſtoniſh a wiſe Man to imagine how theſe Folks ſhould acquire art Empire fo deſtructive 
to Chriſtian Religion,and fo pernicious to the Intereſts of Men, but it will not ſeem fo 
miraculous to thewn' Who ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, that the Clergy hath been for more than 
this thouſand p__ upon the catch, and a form'd united Corporation againſt the purity of 
Religion, and the Intereſt of Mankind, and have not only wreſted-the Holy Scriprarestb 
cheir own Advantage, (which they have kept from the Laity in unknown Languages, and 
by prohibiting the reading thereof ) but made uſe likewiſe firſt of the blind Devorion-and 
Ignorance of the Gotbs, Vandals, Huns, &c. and lince of the Ambition and Avarice of 
Chriſtian Princes, ſtirring them up one againſt another, and ſending them upon foohſh 
Errands to the Holy Land, to loſe their Lives, and co leave thzir Dominions, in the'mean 
rime, expoſed yo themſelves and their Complices. They have beſides kept Learning and 
Knowledge among themſelves, ſtifling the Light of the Goſpel, crying down Moral Vir- 
rues as ſplendid Sins, defacing human Policy, deſtroying the purity of the Chriſtian Fauh 
and Profeſſion, and all that was vertuous, prudent, regular and orderly upon Earth ; fo that 
whoever would do good, and good Men Service, get himſelf immortal Honour in this 
Lite, and eternal Glory in the next, would reſtore the good Policy (I had almoſt faid with 
my Author L:vy the ſanctity too) of the Heathens, with all their Valour, and other glo- 
rious endownents ; 1 ſay, whoever would do this, muſt make himſelf powertul enough 
to extirpate this curſed and apoſtate Race out of the World, and that you may lee 'this is 
lawful as well as neceſſary, 1 ſhall ſay but one Word of their Calling and Original, and 
then leave this Subjet. The Word Clergy is a Term wholly unknown to the Scriptures, 
otherwiſe than 1n this Sence; a peculiar People or God's Lot, uſed often tor the whole 
Jewiſh Nation, who are hkewile called a Kingdom of Prieſts in ſome places. In the 
New Teſtament the Word Cleros 1s taken for the true Believers, who are alſo called the 
Ele&, and often the Church, which is the Aſſembly of the faichful mer together, as 1s 
ealily ſcen by reading the beginning of moſt of Sr. Paul's Epiſtles, where writing to the 
Church, or Churche3, he uſually explains himſelf, Toall rhe Saints in Chriſt ; lorweumes, To 
ak who bave obtained like faith with ms ; ſometimes, To all who in all places call upon the Name 
of the Lord Feſus, &c. by which it appears, that neither the Word Church nor Clergy was 
in thoſe days appropriated to to the Paſtors or Elders of the Flock ; bur drd ſignif 1ndifte- 
rently all the People afſembled together ; which is likewiſe the hreral Conſtruction of the 
Word Eccleſia, which 1s an Aſſembly or Meeting ; in theſe Congregations or Churches was 
performed their Ordination, which properly ſignifies no more than a Decree ot ſuch Al- 
{embly; but 1s particularly uſed for an Election of-any into the Miniſtry, The Mannec 
was this, ſometimes the Apoſtles themſelves in their Perigrinatons, and ſomerimes any 
other eminent Membyr of che Church, did propoſe to the Society (upon Vacancy, or |, 
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other neceſflity of a Paſtor, Elder, or Deacon ) ſome good Holy man to be Ele&ed, which 
ſon it he Had parts or gifts, ſuch as the Church could Edifie by, was choſen by the 
ifting up of Hands, that 1s by ſuffrage, and oftentimes Hands were laid upon him, and 
Prayer made for him. Theſe men ſo ſet apart did not pretend to any Conſecration, or 
Sacredneſs more than they had before, much lefs to become a-diſtin& thing from the reſt 
of mankind, as if they had been metamorphos'd, but did attend to perform the ſeveral 
funRions of their Calling, as Prophecying, that 1s, Preaching the Goſpel , - viſiting che 
Sick, &c. and never intermitted the ordinary Buſineſs of - their Trade or Profeflion, 
unleſs their Church or Congregation was very numerous, in which caſe they were main- 
tained by Alms or Contribution, which was laid afide by every member, and colle&ed the 
firſt day of the Week by the Deacons, this was ſaid to be given to the Church, and was 
imployed by ſuffrage of the whole Colle&ive Body to the poor, and to other incidencies, 
ſo far was it from Sacrilege in thoſe days to employ Church goods to Lay uſes. From 
theſe words, Church, Clergy, Ordination, Paſtor, ( which laſt hath been tranſlaced of lace 
years, Biſbop ) you ſee what Concluſions theſe men have deduced, and how immenſe a Stru- 


&ure they have raiſed, upon {o little a Foundation, and how eaſily it will fall to the: 


ground, when God ſhall inſpire Chriſtian Princes and States to redeem his Truths, and his 
poor enſlaved Members out of their Clutches, to bring back again into the V Vorld, the 
true original Chriſtian Faith, with the Apoſtolical Churches, Paſtors, and Ordination, ſo 
conſiſtent with moral Virtue and Integrity, ſo helpful and conducing to the beſt and moſt 
dent Policy, fo fitted for obedience to Magiſtracy and Government, all which the World 
ath for many years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate ill quality, which is in- 


ſeparable from Prieſt-craft, and the Conuration or Spell of r.heir new invented Ordinationz - - 


by which they cry with the Poet, 


Fam furor bumanum noftro de peftore ſeriſum, - 
Expulit & totum ſpirant pracordia Phebum, 


which makes them ſo Sacred, and q7 4 that they have nothing of Integrity, or indeed 
of Humanity left in them, I hope I ſhall not be thowught 1mpious any longer, upon this 
Point, I mean for vindicating Chriſtian Religion from the aſſaults of thele men , who 
having the confidence to believe, or at leaſt profeſs themſelves the only Inſtruments which 
God hath choſen or can chuſe to teach andreform the World (though they have neither 
Moral Virtues, nor Natural parts equal to other men for the moſt part) have by this pre- 
eence prevail'd ſo far upon the common ſort of People, and up6n ſome too of a better 
Quality , that they are perſuaded their ſalvation or eternal damnation depends upon 
believing or not believing of what they ſay. 1 would not be underſtood, to. dilwade 
any from honouring the true Apoſtolical Teachers, when they ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, or from allowing them ( even ot Right, and not of Alms or Curtefie ) ſuch 
Emoluments as may enable them chearfully wo 7 wqts. duties of their Charge, to 
provide for their Children, and even to uſe hoſpitality as tfiey are commanded by St. Paul. 
But this I will prophefie before I conclude, that if Princes ſhall perform this Buſineſs by 
halves, and leave any root of chis Clergy or Prieſt-crafe, as ic 1s now, in the ground ; or 
if that famous Reformer, fled ſome years fince out of Picardyto Geneva, who 15 of fo great 
Renown for learning and parts, and who promiles us ſo perte& a Reformation, ſhall nor 
in his Model wholly extirpate this fort of men, then I ſay L muſt forerel, that as well the 
Magiſtrate as this Workman, will' find themſelves deceived in their expectation , and 
that the leaſt fibra of this Plant will over run again the whole Vineyard of the Lord, and 
turn to a diffufive Papacy in every Dioceſe, perhaps in every Pariſh: So that Gad in his 
mercy inſpire them to cut out the Core of the Ulcer, and the Bag of this Impoſture, that 
it may never ranckle or feſter any more, nor break out hereafter, ro diffuſe new corruption 
and putrifaction through the body of Chriſt, which is his Holy Church, nor to viuate.and 
infe&t the good Order and true policy of Government. 

I come now to the laſt branch of my Charge, which 1s, that I teach Princes Villany, and 
how to enſlave and oppreſs their Subjects, in which Accuſation I am dealt with as poor 
Aegnollo Canini was, who, as they report, being a very learned Practicer of the Laws, and left 
the only man of this Profeſſion (one Autumn) in our City, the reſt of the Advocates being 
fled into the Country for fear of a contagious Dileaſe which then reigned, was command- 
ed by our Judges ro affiſt with his Counſel both parties, and to draw Pleas as well for the 
Defendant as the Plaintiff, elſe the Courts of ns muſt have been ſhut up. In the ſame 
manner my Accuſers handle me, and make me firſt exhort and teach Subjes to throw off 

their Princes, and then to inſtrut Monarchs how to enſlave and oppreſs them ; bur 1 did 


noc 
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not expe& ſuch ingratitude from mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, when 
he was upbraided for killing the Egyptian, by one of his own People for whoſe ſake he had 
done it, whereas he believed they would have underſtood by that Aftion, that he was the 
Perſon whom God intended to make uſe of in delivering them from the horrid ſlavery 
they were then under. If any man will read over my Book of the Prince with imparria- 
lity and ordinary Charity, he will eaſily perceive, that it 15 not my intention thereinto 
recommend that Government, or thoſe men there deſcribed, ro the VVorld ; much lefs 
to teach them to trampleupon good men, and allthatis ſacred and venerable upon Earth, 
Laws, Religion, Honeſty, and what not; If I have been a lictle too punual in deſigning 
theſe Monſters, and drawn them tothe life in all their Lineaments and Colours, I hope 
mankind will know them the better to avoid them, my Treatiſe being both a Satyr againſt 
them, and a true Character of them; I ſpeak nothing of -great and honourable Princes, 
as the Kings of France, England, and others, who have the States and Orders of their 
Kindoms with excellent Laws and Conſtitutions to found and maintain their Govern- 
ment, and who reign over the Hearts as well as the Perſons of their Subjeas; I treat 
only of thoſe. Vermin bred out of the corruption of our own ſmall Common-wealchs and 
Cities, or engender*d by the ill blaſts that come from Rome, Olivaretto da Fermo, Borgis, 
the Baglioni, the Bentivogli, and a hundred others; who having had neither right nor 
honourable means to bring them to their Power, uſe it with more violence, rapine and 
cruelty upon the poor people, than thoſe other renowned Princes ſhew to the Boars, the 
VVolves, the Foxes, and other ſavage Beaſts which are the Objeas of their Chaſe and 
Hunting : whoſoever in lis Empire over men 1s ty'd to no other Rules than thoſe of 


" "Iis own will and luſt, muſt ether be a Saint to moderate his paſſions, or elſe a very Devil in- 


carnate ; or if he be neither of theſe, both his life and reign are like to be very ſhort ; for 
whoſoever takes upon him ſo execrable an Employment as to rule men againſt the Laws 
of Nature and of Reaſon, muſt turn all tophie turvyy, and never ftick at any thing, 
for if once he halt, he will fall and never riſe again: I hope after this I need 
ſay little co juſtifie my ſelf from the Calumny of adviting theſe Monſters to break their 
Faith, fince to keep it 1s to loſe their Empire, faithtulneſs and ſincerity being their mortal 
Enemies, an Ugucceone della Faggivola to one who upbraided him, that never employed 
heneſt men; anſwered, Honeſt men will cut my Throat, let the King uſe honeſt men, mean- 
ing the King of Naples, who was eſtabliſhed in his Throne, and had right co it. Butchat 
I may have occaſion to juſtifie my ſelf againſt a little more than I am accuſed of, I will 
confeſs, that in a work there I defar2d to be a little more ſerious, than I was in this Book 
of the Prince, I did affirm, 'that in what way ſoever men defended their Country, whe- 
ther by breaking or keeping their Faith, it was never well defended, not meaning in a ſtri&t 
moral ſence, or point of Honour, but explaining my ſelf that de fa&#o the infamy of the 
breach of Word, would quickly be forgotten and pardoned by the V Vorld, which is very 
trac. Nay, what if I had ſaid. that good ſucceſs in any Enterprize (a far leſs confi- 
deration - Piety to our Coufftry ) would have cancell'd the blame of ſuch perfidy as 
Ceſar (whom I compare to Cataline) usd toward his fellow-Citizens, not only nor deteſted 
by Poſterity, but even Crown'd with Renown and immortal Fame; inſomuch as Princes 
to this day (as I have obſerved elſewhere) think it an honour to be compared to him, and 
the higheſt pitch of Veneration their Flatterers can arrive at, isto call them by the name 
of one who violated his Faith, and enſlav'd his Country. 1 hope that in ſhewing as well 
theſe Tyrants as the poor people who are forced to live under them, their danger, that is by 
laying before the former, the helliſh and precipitous courſes they muſt uſe to maintain their 
power, by repreſenting the latter, what they muſt ſuffer, I may be inſtrumental, firſt, 
to deter private Citizens from attempting upon the Liberties of their Country, or if they 
have done it, to make them lay down their 11] gotten Authority ; and then to warn the reſt 
of the Nobility and People, from theſe fa&ions and malignancies in their ſeveral Common- 
wealths and Governments, which might give hope and opportunity in thoſe who are Am- 
bitzous amongſt them, to aſpire to an Empire over them. However it prove, I hope Iam 
no more to be blamed for my attempt, than that excellent Phyſician of our Nation is, who 
hath lately taken ſo much pains to compoſe an excellent Treatiſe, of that toul Diſeaſe 
which was, not long fince, brought from thenew World into theſe parts ; wherein though 
he be forced to uſe ſuch expreflions as are almoſt able to nauſeate his Readers, and talk of 
juch Ulcers, Boyls, Nodes, Botches, Cankers, &c. that are ſcarce fit to be repeated, 
eſpecially when he handles the cauſes and effe&ts, yet he did not intend to teach or ex- 
hort men to get this Diſeaſe ; much leſs did he briag this lamentable infirmity into the 
V Vorld, but deſcribes it faithfully as it is, to the end men may be bettered, and avoid the 
being infected with it, and may diſcern and cure it; vrhenever their incontinence and folly 
thall procure it them. I ſhall ſay no more in this matter; but to conclude all make a pro- 


reſtarion, 
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teſtation;/ thar'as well in this Book, as in all my other Writings, my only ſcope and defign 
35 da firamote the Incereſt and re of mankind, and 'the peace and quier'of theworld; 
both which I am fo vain asto believe, would be betrer obtained and provided for, if the 
-peznciples Llay down were followed and obſerved by Princes and Pzople, than they are 
Few be by choſe Maxims which are in this Age in vogue. For my ſelf I ſhall only 
{ay {and call you all to witneſs for the truth of ir?) that as by my Birth I am a Gentleman, 
and of a: Fatnily which hath had many Gonfaleniers of | —__ in 1t; fo I have been uſed in 
many employments of great truſt, both in our Ciry and broad, and at this hour I am not 
in my Eſtate one peny the better for them all, nor ſhould I have beeny althoughlI had never 
ſuffered any loſſes by the ferzure of my Eſtate in the year 1 531. for my carriage. it hath ever 
been void of faction and contention ; I never had any prejudice againſt the Houſe of Me- 
#icj, but honoured the perſons of all thoſe of that Family whom I knew, and the memory 
of ſuch-of thetn as lived before me, whom I acknowledge to have been excellent Patriots 
and Pillars of our City and Commonwealth. During the turbulent times of Piero, and 
after his expulfion out of Florence, though my employments were bat miniſterial, my ad- 
vice was ask*din many grave matters, which I ever deliver'd with impartiality and indif- 
ference, not eſpouling Ga heady Opinions of any, much leſs their paſſions and animoſiries; 
1 never fided with any Party further than that the duty of my charge obliged me to ſerve 
the prevailing — when poſle(s'd of the Government of our City; this I ſpeak for 
thoſe changes which happened berween the flight of the ſaid Pierode Medici, and the horrid 
Parricide committed by Clement VIE. upon his indulgent Mother”, [joining with his 
greateſt Enemies, and uniting himſelf with thoſe who had uſed the moſt tranſcendent in- 
folence to his own perſon, and the higheſt violence and fury the Sun ever ſaw to his poor 
Courtiers and Subjets, that ſo accompanied he might ſheath his Sword in the Bowels of 
his own deſolate Country. At that time, and during that whole Siege, I muſt confeſs I 
did break the confines of niy Neutrality, and not only ated as I' was commanded barely, 
but rouz'd my ſelf, and" ſtir'd up others haranguing (1 the ſtreets and places of the City) 
the People to defend with the laſt drop of their Blood, the Walls of their Country, and 
the Liberty of their Government taking very hazardous Journeys to Feruccie, and then 
into the Mugelo andother parts, to bring in Succours and Proviſions to our languiſhing 
City; and aRting as a Soldier: ( which was a new Profeffion tome) at the Age of above 
ſixty, when others are diſpenſed from it. For all which, I had ſo entire a ſatisfaRtion 
in my mind and conſcience, that I am per{waded this Cordial made me able to ſupport the 
ſufferings which befel me after our Cataſtrophe, and to rejoice in them ſo far, that all the 
malice and cruelcy of our enemies, could never draw one word from me unſuitable to the 
honour I thought I merited, and did in ſorae fort enjoy, for being inſtrumental to defend 
( aslong as it was poſlible ) our Altars and our Hearths. But all that I have undergone, 
hath been abundantly recompenced to me by the favour and courtefie of the moſt excellent 
Signior Coſmo, who hath been pleaſed to offer me all the preferments the greateſt ambi- 
tion could aſpire to, which I did not refuſe out of any ſcruple to ſerve fo incomparable a 
Prince, whoſe early years manifeſt ſo much Courage, Humanity, and Prudence, and fo Fa- 
therly a care of the publick good, but becauſe I was very defirous not to accept of a charge - 
which I was not able to perform, my years and infirmities having now brought me to a 
condition in which I am fitter to live in a Cloyſterthan a Palace, and made me good for 
nothing but to talk of paſt times, the common vice of old Age: So that did not think 
it juſt or grateful to reward this excellent perſon ſo ill for his kindneſs, as to give him a 
uſeleſs Servant, and to fill up the place of a far better. This is all I think fit to ſay of this 
mater, I chuſe to addreſs it to you,. Zenobio, for the conſtant friendſhip 1 have enter- 
rained with you, and formerly with your deceaſed Father, the companion of my Studies, 
and ornament of our City. And ſol bid you farewel, 


The Firſt of April, 
1537- 
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' who after ſome Skirmiſhes and Conflits upon the Confines of the Empire,wereþy conceſli 
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To His Holineſs CLEMENT the VII. 


84, HE People which live North-ward beyond the Rhine and the 

Danube, being born in a healthful and prolifick Clime, do Th Nerthern 

$ many times increaſe to ſuch inſuſtainable numbers, that part _ ad 

S of them are conſtrained to abandon their Native, inqueſt of ,,,;; f . 
new Countries to inhabit. When any of thoſe Provinces are 

overcharged, and diſpoſed to diſgorge ; the Order they ob- 


found, while the other two disburder'd of their ſupernumeraries remain behind, and injoy 
their own Pa:-rimonies in peace. Theſe inundations and redundandciesof people were the Their exceſſive 
deſtruQtion of the Roman Empire, to which the Emperours themſelves gave great op- increaſe, the 
portunity 3 for having forſaken Rome, the ancient Seat of the Empire, and remov'd their — of the 
Reſidence to Conſtantimople, they left the Weſtern Empire more weak, as being more re- —_— 
mote from their inſpe&ion,and by conſequence more obnoxious both to theirGovernours 
and Enemies. * And indeed, for the deſtruQtion of an Empire founded upon the bloud 
of ſo many brave Men, there could not be leſs careleſneſs in the Princes, leſs treache- 
ry in the Miniſfers, nor leſs force and impetuoſity in thoſe who invaded - forone inun- 
dation being unable, ſeveral conſpir'd and art laſt effected its ruine. 

The firſt from thoſe Northern Countries who invaded that Empire, (after the Cimbys The Weſtern 


- which were vanquiſlPd by Marius a Citizen of Rome) were the 5/3 Goti or Weltern Goths, _ - ” a 


: . . = that Empire. 
on of the Emperours aſſigned and for along time permitted quietly to poſſeſs a part of the that Empire 


Countrey along the Danube. And although upon ſeveral occaſions, and at ſundry times 
they invaded the Roman Provinces; yet by the vigilance and power of the Emperours they 
, were always repelPd. The laſt that overcame them ſo gloriouſly, was Theodofins, who 
having ſubdu'd them to his obedience, they did not (as formerly) create themſelvesa King, 
but contented themſelves with his Government and Pay,they ſubmitted to both, and ſerv'd 
him faithfully in his Wars. But Theodoſ7us _ dead, and his two Sons Arcadius and 


Honor ius 
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Honorius ſucceeding z notinheriting his Virtue and Fortune as well as his Crown, the Em- 
pire began to decline, and the times (as their Emperour) to grow worſe and worſe. 
To the three parts of the Empire, Theodofrucs in his life-time had preferred three Go- 
vernours z, Ruffinus to the Eaſt, Stilico to the Welt, and Gitdo to, the South ; who all of 
them after the death of Theodoſaus defpiling the Title of Goverriours, reſolv'd to make 
themſelves Kings. Gildo and Ruffmu miſcarried in their firſt '/Enterpriſe, and were ru- 
ind : But Stilico being better at Hypocriſie than his Brethren, endeavoured to inſinuate 
and work' himſelf into a confidence with the Emperours, yet with deſign ſo to perplex 
and diſturb their Afﬀairs, that he himſelf might afterwards with more eaſe leap up into 
the Saddle. To incenſe the //sgots, and provoke them to mutiny, he counſePd the 
Emperours to abate and retrench their former allowance; and leſt they ſhould not be 
ſafficient for the moleſtation of the Empire, he contrived that the Burgundi, Franchi, 
Vandali, and Alani, (Northern people like the other, andin motion for new Quarters) 
ſhould fall likewiſe upon the Roman Provinces. 
The Y1/agoti as ſoon as they found themſelves retrench'd, that they might be in better 
order to revenge it, created Alaricus their King, under whoſe conduct they aſſayl'd the 
Rome fack's EMPICe 3 and after ſeveral Rencounters and accidents, they over-ran all Italy, and 
by them, un- ſack'd Rome. Not long after, Alaricus died, and was ſucceeded by Ataulfus, who mar- 
der the com- rying Placidia the Emperour's Siſter, Articled upon the Match, to aſliſt in the Relief of 
mand of 41a- France and Spain, which Provinces were at that time much infeited by the YVandali, Bur- 
_ gundi, Alam, and Franchi upon the aforeſaid occaſion. Ataulfus undertook. only the 
Vandaki, who having poſleſt themſelves of that part of Spain calld Betica, being preſsd 
hard by the /5/g%ti, and diſtreſſed beyond all reniedy, they were calF'd over by Boi- 
Boniface Go- face (who at that ume Govern?d Africk for the Emperours) to come and plant there, 
vernour of for thoſe Provinces being then in rebellion, he was atraid his ill Adminiſtration might 
Africk for the he diſcovered. This invitation and their own Exigeace concurring, the Vandals em- 
Emperour. hrac'd that Enterprize, and performed many meniorable and brave things in Africk, 
under Genſericus their King, 
In the mean time Theodoſzus the Son of Arcadius ſucceeded to the Empire, who regard- 
ing but little the Affairs of the Welt, gave thoſe Nations the firſt thoughts of fixing in their 
New Conquelſts. Accordingly the Yandali in Afr:ck, the Aani and Yifigoti in Spain, 
Gallis overrun Þ£Zan to {et up for themſelves, and Lord it over the Natives. The Franchz, and the Bur- 
by the Franks, £11di,not only over-run and poſſeſs'd themſelves of France,but according to the parts they 
and from them poſleſt,they gave it their Names ;one of them being call'd Fraxciazand theother Burgundia. 
call'd France. The ſucceſs of their Camrades inviting new multitudes to the ſubverſion of the Empire,the 
' Humnnife|upon Pannonia (which is a Province uponthe Banks of the Danube) and giving it 
on _— 4 their Name, have denominated it Hungaria to this very day. Thenas an addition to the 
ans Das diſorders, the Emperour finding himſelf attacked in ſo many places, to contra the num- 
Hangaria. er of his Enemies,he began firit to treat and capitulate with the Yandals, then with the 
Franks, which Treaty increasd the Authority of the Barbarians, and diminiſh'd his own, 
Nor was the Iſland of great Britain (call'd Englandat this day) exempt from its troubles : 
For the Britains grown apprehenſive of the people which had Conquered France,and not 
diſcerning which way the Emperour would be ablg to defend them, call'd in the Angls 
Britain cat's (a Natiou in Germany \'fo their aſſiſtance, The 41gls,under the Conduct of Yortiger their 
Anglia from King,undertook their defence,and at firſt behay'd themſelves faithfully; afterwards their 
the Anglt. Opportunity increaſing with their Power,they drove the Natives out of the Iſland, poſleſ&d 
themſelves of it, and gave it their Name in commutation for its ljberty. Being robb'd of 
their Country,and made Valiant by Neceſlity,though they were not able to recover their 
own, the Britains began to think of invading ſome other, and planting themſelves there. 
Inths Reſolution they croſsd the Seas with their whole Families,and poſleſs'd themſelves 
of thoſe parts which lie upon the Coaſts of France,and are calPd Britain to this day.The 
Hunns (who as was ſaid before) had over-run Pammonia, being ſtreightned and diſturb'd 
in their Quarters by other Nations, viz. the Zepidi, Eruli,Turings and Oſtrogoti (or Eaſtern 
Goths) they roſe again, and put themſelves once more in motion for New Habitations, 
Not being ableto force their way into France,which was at that time defended by the Bar 
The Hani in. £4r1ans, they fell into Italy under Attila their King, who not long before (to rid himſelf 
vade Traly un- of a Partner in the Government) had ſlain Bleda his own Brother, and by that means 
der Arrile. made himſelf abſolute. Andaricus King of the Zepidi, and Yelamir King of the Cſtrogots 
remained as his Subjects. Attila having in this manner made his inroad into Italy, he be- 
Artila beſieges lieg?d Aquilegia, lay (without interruption) two years before it, waſted the Countrey 
and rakes round about it,and diſperſed the Inhabitants, which (as we ſhall afterwards declare) was 
Aqul gta the occalion of building the City of Yenzce. After he had taken, ſack'd, and — 
| Aquilegia, 


\ 
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Aquilegia, and ſeveral other Towns, he advanc'd towards Rome, but forbore the deſtru- He advances 
ion of it upon the interceſſion of the Pope,for whom Attila had fo great a Reverenceand © Rwme, bur 
Veneration, that upon his ſingle perſuaſion, he withdrew out of Italy into Anſtria, where —_. pe” = 
he died, After Attila's death, Velamir, King of the Oftrogoti, with the Commanders of Poe. en 
other Nations, took up Arnis againſt Tenrricus and Eurius, Attila's Sons. One of them The thumai 
they kilPd, and forc'd the other with the Zum back again over the Danube into their driven back 0- 
own Conntry : Upon which the Oſtrogots and Zepidi plac'd themſelves in Pannonia, and Yer the Da- 
the Eruiz and Turmgi remain'd upon the Bank of the Danube. nube, recurn 
Attila being departed out of Italy, Yalentinianus at that time Emperour of the Weſt, pag 
had a deſign to repair that Empire ;, and for his Capacity of defending it with more Eaſe A ons = - 
and Convenience againſt the irrupttons of the Barbarians, he quitted Rome, and ſettled his Roman Em- y 
Reſidence at Ravenna, The Calamities wherewith the Weſtern Empire had been oppreſ- perours ar 
ſed,were the occafion that the Emperour reſiding at Conſtantinople, had many times transfer*d Ravenna, 
the poſſeſhon of it to other people, as a thing of great danger and expence, many times 
without the Emperour's permiſiionz: the Romans ſeeing themſelves deſerted, had created —— 
new Emperors in order to their defence; and ſometimes other perſons taking advantage by the 7 wee 
of their own Intereſt and Authority, Uſurp'd, as it happen'd when Maximus a Citizen of upon the non- 
Rome, got polleſſion of it after the death of Yalentinianus, and ford his Widow Eudoxa Iefidence, of 
to take him for her Husband, who delirous of revenge, and difdaining (being of Imperial *®* old. 
extrattion) the Embraces of ſo inferiour a perſon, ſhe invited privately Genſericus King of 
the Yandals into Italy, remonſtrating the Eaſineſs and Utility of the Conqueſt ; who al- 


tured by the Prize, was without much difficulty perſwaded. He entred Italy with his Ar- 


my, march'd up to Rome, found it abandon'd, fack'd it, and continued in it fourteen days; 


after which he took and plunder'd ſeveral other Towns, and having laden both himſelf 


and his Army with the Spoyl, he retur'd into 4frick. . The Romans returning (opon his 
departure Maximus being dead, they made Avicus (a Roman) Emperour. Afﬀteer'many 
occurrences both within tay and withont,and the death of ſeveral wok an Empire 
of Conſtantinople fell into the hands of Zevo, and the Empire of Rome (by Stratagem and Ar- 
tifice) to Oreſtes, and Aupuſtults his Son, who, preparing to defend it by force, were in- 
vaded by the Erwuli and Turingi (plac'd as we ſaid before upon the Banks of the Danube) 
Confederate for that Expedition utider the Command of Odoacyes their General, Of ſuch The tm. 
places as they had thought: good to banlk and leave empty, the Lombards poſſeſſed t em- bards inyade 
felves, a Northern Nation like the reſt, and Comanded by Godoglio their King, which 74%: 
were the laſt People that plagued Italy,as ſhall be ſhown in its place.Odoacres Having made 
his way into Italy, he encountred, vanquiſh'd, and flew Oreſtes near Pavia, but Auguſtulus 
got off. After this Victory, that the Title might change with the Government, Odoacres Odoacres 
cans'd himſelf to be calPd King of Rome, and was the firſt Chieftain of thoſe Nations a_w_ _ as 
(which at that time over-ran the whole World) that thought of fixing in Italy ; for 6.6 cron, 
(cither ſuſpe&ing their abilities to keep it, by reafon of the eaſineſs and facility where- barians which 
with it might be reliey'd by the Emperonr of the Eaſt, or for ſome other ſecret cauſe) choughr of fix- 
the reſt had ravag?d and plunder'd it, but they always retir'd, and ſonght out other !28 18 Zah. 
Countries for their Eſtabliſhment and Plantation. 

In thoſe days, the ancient Empire of Rome was rednuc'd under theſe Princes. Zeno The Old 
Governing in Conſtantinople, Commanded the whole Empire of the Eaſt. The Oftrogoti Empire divid- 


Commanded Meſia : The Vi/3goti, Pannonia : The Suevi and Alani, Gaſcoigne and Spain : 0 a 


' The Yandali Africa : The Franchi and Burgundi, France : The Eruli and Turingi, Italy, © 


The Kingdom of the Oftrygots was devolv'd upon a Nephew of Yelamir's calld Theodorick, 
who retaining an Amity with Zen» Emperour of the Eaſt, writ him word, That his 
Oſtrogoti being in Vatour ſuperiour to other Nations, they thought ir injuſt. and un- 
reaſonable to be inferiour in Territory and Command, and that it would be impoſſible for 
him to confine them within the Limits of Pannonia, That being therefore neceſſitated to 
comply, and ſuffer them ro takeup Arms in queſt of New Countries, he could do no leſs 
than give him rink'y adyertiſement, that he might provide againſt the worſt, and, if he 
pleas'd, align then ſome other Country, which by his Grace and Favour they might in- 
habit with more Latitude and Convenience. Whereupon Zeno partly out of fear,and partly 
deſirous to drive Odoacres out of Italy, dire&ed Theodorick againſt him, and gave him that Theodorick 
Country for his pains, when it was his fortune to catch it. Theodorick accepts the Propo- !nvades Trah,. 
ſition, removes from Pannonia (where he left the Zepids his Friends) and marching into _ —_ ie” 
Italy, ffew Odoarres and his Son, calPd himſelf King of Rome by his Example, and made ging of Rome, 
Ravenna his Reſidence, upon the ſane Reaſons as had prevaild before with Yalentinian - and held his 
Theodorick wawvan excellent perſon both in War and Peace. In the firſt he was always refidence ac 
Vitor,in the laſt a continual BenefaQor;as that City and that Nation experimented "_ — 
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He divided his Oſtrogoti into ſeveral Countreys, appointing Governours over them, that 
might Command in time of Wars, and Corret in time of Peace. He inlarged Ravenna, 
and repair'd, Rome, and reſtor*d all its'Priviledges, except its Military Diſcipline. With- 
out any noiſe or tumult of War, by his own ſingle Wiſdom and Authority, he kept all 
the Barbarian Princes (who had Cantoniz'd the Empire) in-their juſt bounds, He built 
ſeveral Towns and Caltles between the Adriatick-Sea and -the Alps, to obſtrut any new 
Incurſion by the Barbarians; and had not his many Virtues been full'd and eclipſed to- 
wards his latter end, by ſome Cruelties he committed upon a jealouſic of being depos'd (as 
the deaths of Symmachus and Boetius,both of them virtuous men,do ſufficiently declare)his 
Memory would have been this day as honourable, as his Perſon was then : for by his 


' Vertue and Bounty, not only Rome and Italy, but all the reſt of the Weſtern Empire was 
'freed from the continual Conflicts, which for ſo many years it indur'd by the frequent ir- 


ruption.of the Barbarians, and reduc'd into good Order and Condition: And certainly if 
any times were ever miſerable in Italy, and thoſe Provinces which were over-run by the 
Barbarians, they were the times betwixt the Reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, and his; 
for if it.be conſider'd what inconveniencies, and damage do generally reſult to a Common- 
wealth or Kingdom upon alteration of Prince or Government, eſpecially if effe&ted not by 
foreign Force, but civil diſſention :- If it be obſerved, how fatal the leaſt Changes prove to 
Common-wealth or Kingdom, how potent ſoever,it may eaſily be imagin*d how much Italy 
and other Provinces of the Roman Empire ſuffer*d in thoſe days, loſing not only their 


- Government, but their Laws, Cuſtoms, Converſations, Religions, Language, Habits, and 


even their Names: The thoughts of any one of which things (without ſo great an accumu- 
lation) would make the ſtouteſt heart to ake, much more the ſeeing and feeling of them. 


. And as this was the deſtruQtion, ſo it was the foundation and augmentation of many Cities. 


In the number of thoſe which were ruin'd was Aquileia, Luns, Chiuſz, Popolonia, Fieſole, 
and many others. Among thoſe which were new built, were Yenice, Siena, Ferrara, 
P Aquila, and ſeveral other both Towns and Caſtles, which for brevity ſake I omit. Thoſe 
which from ſmall beginnings, became great and conſiderable, were Florence, Genoa, Piſa, 
Milan, Naples, and Bolonia, to which may be added the ruine and reparation of Rome, and 
ſeveral other Cities which were demoliſh'd and rebuilt. Among theſe devaſtations, and 
inroads of new people, there ſprang forth new Languages, as 1s viſible by what is us'd 
both in France, Spain, and Italy, which being mixt with the Language of their Invaders 
and the ancient Roman, is become new, and clear another thing to what it was before. 
Beſides, not only the Provinces loſt their Names, but particular places, Rivers, Seas, and- 
Men; France, Italy, and Spain, being full-of new Appellatives, quite contrary to what they 
were of old; as the Po,Garda,and Archipelago, for Rivers and Seas ; and for Men, in ſtead 
of Ceſar and Pompey, they began to be calPd Peter, Fobn, Matthew, &c. But among 
all theſe Variations, . the changing of their Religions was of no, leſs importance : for the 
Cuſtom and Preſcription of the ancient Faith being in combat and competition with the 
Miracles of the New, many tumults and diſſentions were created, which, had the Chri- 
ſtian Church been unanimous and entire, would never have happen'd : but the Greek, 
the Roman, the Church at Ravenna being in contention, and the Heretick, with the Ca- 
tholick as furiouſly zealous, they brought great miſery upon the World, as Africa can 
witneſs, which ſuffer'd more by their Arrianiſm (which was the Doctrine of the Yandals) 
than by all their avarice and cruelty. Whilſt men lived expos'd to ſo many Perſecutions, 
the terrour and ſadneſs of their hearts was legible in their faces ; for beſides the multitude 
of Calamities they endured otherwiſe, great part of them had not power to betake them-_ 
ſelves to the protection of God Almighty (who is the ſureſt refuge of all that are in di- 
ſtreſs) for being uncertain whither their devotions were to be directed, they died miſe- 


 rably without any. 


Theodorick therefore deſerved no ſmall praiſe, who was the firſt which gave them reſpite 
from the multitude of their Evils, and reſtored Italy to ſuch a degree of Grandeur in the 
thirty eight years which he reigned there, that there was ſcarce any thing to be feen of 
its former deſolation : but when he died, and the Government devoly'd upon Atalaricus 
the Son of Amalaſciunta his Siſter, in a ſhort time (the malice of their Fortune being not 
exhauſted as yet) they relaps'd, and fell over head and ears into their old troubles again: 
For Atalaricus dying not long after him, the Kingdom fell into the hands of his Mother, 
who was betray'd by Theodate, (a perſon ſhe had calPd in to aſſiſt her in the Government.) 
She being remov?*d, and he made King, to the great diſlatisfa&tion of the Oſtrogsths, to 
whom that Uſurpation had made him inſufferably odious ; Fuſtinian the Emperour took 
courage, began to think of driving him out of Italy, and deputed Beliſargus his General 
for that Expedition, who before had Conquer'd Africa, driven out the Yandals, and 


reduc'd 
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+, in the Wars. Being arrived in Italy, he fought, beat, and kilPd Totila, a | 
the remainder of the Goths r2tird into Pavia, and made Teia their King. On the other #9 Zaſtinian. 
' fide, Narſetes after his Victory took Rome, and then marching againſt Tea he ingaged 
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reduc'd it under that Empire again. Having firſt poſleſſed. himſelf of Sicily, and from 

thence paſſed his Army into Italy, Belliſarius recovered Naples and Rome. The Goths Belfiſarins 

foreſccing their deſtruttion, killd Theodate their King as the occaſion of all, . and ele&ed General for Fu 

Vitegetes 1n his place, who after ſeveral Skirmiſhes was at. length beſieged and taken in/{inieache Em- 

Ravenna by Belliſarius, who (not proſecuting his Victory as was expected) was call'd back TEE: 

by Fuſtinian, and his Command given to Johannes and Yitalis, who.were mnch ſhort of 

him both in Virtue and Converſation; fo that the Gotbs took heart, and created Ildowado 

their King, who was at that time Governour of Yeyona : and being kill'd ſhortly after, the 

Kingſhip fell to Tots/a, who beat the Emperour's forces, recover'd Tuſcany, arid ſubduwd 

the Governours of all thoſe Provinces which Belliſarius had reduc'd. Upon which mifſ- | 

fortune Juſtinianus thought it neceſſary to ſend him again into Italy ; . but returning with 

ſmall Force, he rather loſt what he had gained before, than acquir'd any new Reputation, | 

For Totila (whilſt Belliſarius lay incamped with his Army at Hhſtia ) beſieg'd: Rome, and Tila takes, 

took it as it were under his Noſe ; and then upon conſideration that he could neither facks, and 

well keep nor relinquiſh it, he demoliſ'd the greateſt part of it, forcing away the people, >u#ns Rome. 

and carrying the Senators as Priſoners along with him, and taking no notice of Bellsſarius, 

he advanc'd with his Army into Calabria to encounter and cut off certain ſupplies which 

were ſent out of Greece to reinforce him. Bellsſarius ſeeing Rome abandon'd in this 

manner, addreſſed himſelf to a very honourable Enterpriſe, and entring the City, re- 

pair'd the Walls, withal poſſible Celerity, and re-invited the Inhabitants when he had 

done: - But Fortune concurr'd not to the nobleneſs of his deſign: for Juſtinianus being at 

that time invaded by the Parths, Belliſarius was calPd back to repel the Invaſion. In obe- 

dience to his Maſter, he marched his Army out of Italy, and left that Province to the 

diſcretion of the Enemy, who ſeized again upon Rome, but us'd it not ſo barbarouſly as 

before, being wrought upon by the prayers of Saint Benedi& (a perſon very eminent in thoſe 

times for his Sanftity) he apply'd himſelf rather to repair than deſtroy it. In the mean 

time Fuſtinian had made a Peace with the Parthz, and reſolving to ſend new Supplies into 

Italy, he was diverted by a new Alarm from the Sclavi (another Northern people) who 

had paſs'd the Danube, and fallen upon Iliyria and Thrace : So that Totila had his full 

ſwing, and was in a manner in poſſeſſion of all Italy. As ſoon as Fuſtinian had Conquer?d 

the Sclavi, and ſetled the Gountreys which they had invaded, he ſent a new Army into + 

Italy under the Condu@ of Narſetes an Eunuch, a brave Captain, and of great experience Marſeres a 
Fer whoſe death new_General 


—_ 
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him about Nocera, defeated his Army, and flew him among the reſt : By which diſaſter 
the very Name of the Goths was well near extinguiſff'd in Italy, where they had reigned 


- 


From the time of Theodorick, to this Teia, full ſeventy years. But Italy was ſcarce warm 


ih its Liberty, when Fuſtinianus dy*d, and left his Son Fuſtinus to ſucceed, who by.the 
Counſel of his Wife Sophia, recall'd Narſctes out of Italy, and ſent Longinus in his place. 
Longinus, according to the Example of his Predeceſſors, kept his Reſidence at Ravenna, in Longins ale 
other things he digreſ&d, and particularly by introducing a new form of Government in ©" = = 
Italy, not conſtituting Governours in every Province, as the Goths had done before, but po ag 
deputing a Captain in every City or other Town of importance, with the Title of Duke. © 
Nor in this diſtribution did he ſhow any greater favour to Rome, than to the reſt; for re- 
moving the Conſuls and Senate (Names which to that time had been ſacred among them) 
he conſtituted a Duke which he ſent every year from Rawvenua, and his Government was 
calfd the Dukedom of Rome. But he that more immediately repreſented the Emperour at 
and had the Univerſal Government of Italy, was call'd Eſarco.. This diviſion 
not only facilitated the ruine of Italy, but haſtend it exceedingly, by giving the-Lombards 
G_— to poſſeſs it. Narſetes was much diſguſted with the Emperour for calling him 
off from the Command of thoſe Provinces, which by his own Vertue, and effuſion of his 
blood he had acquir?d : And Sophia not thinking it injury ſufficient to get himrecalPd, had 
given out contumelious words, as if ſhe would make him Spin among the reſt of the 
Eunuchs. Wherevpon in great diſdain Narſetes incourag'd Aboino King of the Lombards, 
(who at that time Govern'd in Pannonia) to invade Italy and poles ir, 
' As was ſhown before, the ZLombards were enter'd and had taken poſſeſſion of ſuch places 
upon the Danube as had been deſerted by the Eryli and Turing, when Odcacres their King 
conducted them into Italy. They had continued there ſome time, till their Kingdom fell to 
Alboino, for a daring and couragious man, under whom paſſing the Danube, they encoun- 
terd with Commodys King of the Zepids (a People planted in Pannonia) and overcame him, 
Among the reſt Roſ/munda one of Commodus Daughters was taken Priſoner, whom Alboinus 


took 
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took for his Wife, made himſelf Lord-of her Country, and mov'd by the barbaronſneſs 
of his nature, he causg'd a Cup to be made of her Father's Skull, and in memory of that 
Victory, drank out of 'it-very often, But being call'd into Italy by Narſetes, with whom he 
had retain'd a Friendſhip in his Wars wittthe Goths; he left Pannonia to the Hunni (who 
as we ſaid before, returning into their-own Country after the death of Attila) march'd 
into Italy, and finding it { ſtrangely Cantoniz*d and divided, he poſſeſſed (or rather ſur- 
priz'd) Pavia, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, all Tuſcany, and the great part of Flaminia (calPd 
now Romagnia): So that preſumiing from the greatneſs and ſuddennels of kis Conquelts, 
all Italy was his own, he made a ſolemn Feaſt at Verona, where much drinking having 
exalted his Spirits, and Commodus his Skull being fuli of Wine, he caugd it to be pre- 
ſented to Roſmunda the Queen, who ſat over againſt him at the Table, declaring (and 
that ſo loud ſhe conld not but heur) that at a time of ſuch hearty and extraordinary Mirth, 
it was fit ſhe ſhould drink one Cup with her Father. Which expreſſion touching the Lady 
to the quick, ſhe reſolv'd to be reveng?d ; and knowing that Almachrlde, a young and va- 
liant Lombard, had an intrigue with one of her Maids, ſhe prevaiP4 that ſhe might perſo- 
nate her one night, and lie with him her ſelf. Accordingly Almachride being introducd 
upon a time into a very dark place,he enjoy'd Ryſmunaa inſtead of her Maid. The Buſineſs 
being done, Roſmunda diſcover'd her ſelf, told him what was paſ#d 5; That now it was at 
his Choice, whether he would kill Aboino, and enjoy her and her Kingdom, or be kill'd 
Albdins himſelf for vitiating his Wife. Almachilde had no fancy to be ſlain, and therefore choſe 
kill'd by che the other Propoſition of killing his Maſter z but when they tad kilPd him, they found 
Conſpiracy of chemſelves ſo far from acquiring the Kingdom, that they were afraid of being made away 
hs Wite, by the Lombards, - out of the affeftion they bare to the Memory of - Albvino ; for which 
cauſe, packing up with all the Jewels and Treaſure they conld make, they marched off to 

Longinus at Ravenna, who receiv'd them honourably. Fg | 
During theſe Troubles, Juſtinus the Emperour died, and Trb&r:ns was elected in his 
Place z but being imploy'd in his Wars againſt the Parthians, he was not at leafure to ſerid 
Relief into Italy. Which Longinus looking upon as an opportunity to make himſelf King of 
the Lombards.and of all Italy beſides,by the helpof Roſmunda and her Treafſtre; he imparted 
his Deſign to her, and perſwaded her to kill Almachilde, and take him afterwards tor her 
Husband. She accepted the Motion, and having in order thereunto prepar'd a Cup of 
Poiſon, ſhe gave it with her own hand to AlmacbiIde as. he came thirfty ont of a Bath, 
who having drank off half, finding it work, and great Convulfions. within him, conchiding 
what it was, he forc'd her to drink the relt, fo that in'a few hotrs bothof them died, and 
Longinus loſt all hopes of making himfelf King. In the-mean time ata Convention of the 
Lombards at Pavia (which they had made their Metropolis) they created Clef: their King, 
who re-edified Imola, that had been deſtroyed by Narſetes, He conquerd Rimini, and 
in a manner all up.as far as Rome, bnt died in the middle of his Cariexe. This Clefi be- 
hav*d himſelf fo cruelly, not only to Strangers, but even to the Lombards themſelves, that 
the Edge of their Monarchical inclinationbeing taken off, they would have no more Kings, 
but conſtituted Thirty, they calPd Dukes, to Govern under them, Which Counfel was 
the cauſe the Lombards extended not their Conqueſts over all Italy, nor dilated their Do- 
minion beyond Benevento, Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, Mantua, Padua, AMonfelice, Parma, 
Bolonia, Faenza, Furly, Ceſana ;, ſome of them defended themſelves for ſome time, other 
never fell at all under their ſabje&tion. For having no King, they were fhrft renderd un- 
apt for the Wars ; and whenafterwards they reaſſun?d their OJd Government, and cre- 
ated Kings again, the ſmall reliſh and tafte the People had had of Liberty, renderd them 
leſs obedient to their Prince, and more contentious among themſelves, and not only put 
a ſtop to the Cariere of their Victories at firſt, but was the occafion afterwards, that they 
were driven out of Italy. Things being in this poſture with the Lombaris ; The Rymans, 
and Longinus came to terms with them, and it was agreed, that Arms fhould be laid 

down on all hands, and each enjoy what was in their proper poſſeſſion. 

The Aurho» APÞOut this time the Biſhops of Rome began to take upon them, and'to exerciſe greater 
ricy of rhe Bi- Authority than they had formerly done. At firſt the Succeſlors of Saint Peter were vene- 
ſhops of Rome rable and eminent for their Miracles, and the holineſs of their Lives; and their Examples 
began co in= added daily ſuch numbers to the Chriſtian Church, that'to obviate or remove the Confue 
_ ſions which were then in the World, many Princes turned Chriſtians, and the Emperour 

of Rome being converted among the reſt, and quitting Rome, to ho!d his Refidence at Con- 
ftantinople; the Roman Empire (as we have faid before) began to decline, bat the Church 
of Rome augmented as faſt, Nevertheleſs, until the coming in of the Zoambards, all Italy 
being under the dominion either of Emperours or Kings, the Biſhops aſſumed no more 
power than what was due to their Do@rine, and Manners ; in Civil Afﬀairs, they were 


ſubject 
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ſubje& to the Civil Power, imploy'd many times by the Emperours and Kings, as their Biſhops of 
Miniſters ; and many timesexecuted for their ill Adminiſtration. But Theodorick King of Xemeim- 
the Gothi, fixing his Seat at Ravenna, was that which advancd their intereſt, and made payee Mis 
them more conſiderable in Italy; for there being no other Prince left in Rome, the Romans — —_ 
were forc'd for Protection to pay greater Allegiance to the Pope. And yet their Authority and Kings, 
advanc'd no farther at that time, than to obtain the Preference before the Church of- R4- and ſome- 
venna. But the Lombargs having invaded, and reduc'd Italy into ſeveral Cantons ; . the "mes execu- 
Pope took the opportunity,and hegan to hold up his head: For being as it were Governour © Þy them, 
and Principal at Rome, the Emperour of Conſtantinople and the Lombards bare him a re- 
ſpe&, ſo that the Romans (by mediation of their Pope) began to treat and confederate with 
Longmus and the Lombards, not as Subjects, but as Equals and Companions; which ſaid 
Cuſtom continuing, and the Popes entring into Allyance ſometimes with the Lombards, 
and ſometimes with the Greeks, contracted great reputation to their dignicy : But the de- 
ſtruction of the Eaſtern Empire following, ſo cloſe under the Reign of the Emperour #e- The Eaſtern 
racleus, in whoſe time the Schiams (a People we mention'd before) fell again upon Iiyria Empire de- 
and over-ran it, and call'd it Sclavonia, from their own name, The other parts of that ſtroy'd in rhe 
Enpire being infeſted firſt by the Per/zans, afterwards by the Saracens, out of Arabia, un- *'* of Hera- 
der the ConduR of Mabomet, and laſt of all, by the Turks, and having loſt ſeveral Pro- —_ —= _ 
vinces which were members of it, as Syria, Africa, and Egypt : The Pope loſt the conve- ; 
nience of the Emperours protection in time of Adrerliity, and the powerof the Lombards 
increaſing too faſt on the other ſide, he thought it but neceſſary to addreſs himſelf to the 

King of France for aſſiſtance; ſo that the Wars which hapned afterwards in Italy, were 
occaſioned by the Popes, and the ſeveral inundations of Barbarians, invited by them ; which 

manner of proceeding having continued to our times, has held, and does ſtill hold Italy 

divided and infirm. But in my deſcription of Occurrences betwixt thoſe times and our 
own, I ſhall not inlarge upon the ruine of the Empire, which in truth receiv'd but little 

aſſiſtance from the Popes, or any other Princes of Ttaly, till the days of Charles the 8th, 
but diſcourſe rather how the Popes with their Cenſures, Comminations and Arms, min- 
gled together with their Indulgences, became formidable and reverenced, and how having 
made ill uſe both of the one and the other, they have loſt the one entirely, and remain 
at the diſcretion of other hoy the other. But toreturn to our Order. I ſay that Gre- 
gory the Third being created Pope, and Aiſtolfus King of the Lombards ; Aiſtolfus con- 

trary to League and Agreement, ſerz'd upon Ravenna,and made War upon the Pope: Gre- 
gory not daring (for the reaſons aboveſaid,) to depend upon the weakneſs of the Empire, 

or the fidelity of the Lombards (whem he had'already'found falſe)applid himſelf to Pepin 

the Second, who from Lord of Auſtracia and Brabantia, was become King of France, not 

ſo 'much by his own Vertue, as by'the Chivalry of his Uncle Pepin, and Charles Martel his 

Father : For Charles Martel being Governour of that Kingdom, gave that memorable de- 

feat to the Saracens near Torfs upon the River'Totra, in which above 200000, of them were 

ſlain ; upon the reputation of which Victory, under the diſcipline of his Father, and his 

own deportment in it belides, Pepin was afterwards made King of that Kingdom ; to 

whom, when Pope Gregory appl?d himſelf for Relief againſt the Lombards, Pepin return'd 

Anſwer, that he would be ready to aſſiſt him, but he deſir?d firſt to have the honour to ſee 

him, and pay ny af yer reſpets. Upon which Invitation Pope Gregory went into France, 

paſſing thorow the Lombards Quarters without afy iaterruption, ſo great Reverence they 

bare to Religion in thoſe days.” Being arriv*d, and henourably receiv'd in France, he was 

after ſome time diſiniſfd with an Army into Italy ; which having beſieg'd Pavia, and 

reduc'd the Lombards to diſtreſs; Aiſtolfus was conſtrain'd to certain terms of Agreement 

with'the French, which were obtain'd by the interceſſion of the Pope, who deſir'd not the 

deith of his Enemy, but that he might rather be converted and live. Among the reſt of 

the Articles of that Treaty, it was-agreed, That Asſtolfus ſhould reſtore all the Lands he 

had uſurped from the Church. * But when the French Army was return'd into France, 

Aiſtolfus forgot his Ingagement, 'which put the' Pope upon a ſecond Application to King 

Pepin, who re-ſupplid him again, ſent a new Army into Italy, overcame>the Lombards, 

and poſſeſſed himſelf of Ravenna, and (contrary to the deſire of the Grecian Emperour) 

gave it to the Pope, with all the Lands under that-Exarchat, and the Countrey of Urbino, 

and'1a Marca into the bargain. 1n the interim 4iſtojfus died, and Deſsderio a Lombard, and 

Duke of Tuſcany, taking up Arms to ſucceed him, begg'd aſliſtance of the Pope, with 

Promiſe of tual Amity for the future ; ©” reds op granted, as far as the other 

Princes would conſent. At firſt De/iderio was very-punQuual, and obſerved his Articles to 

a hair, delivering up the Towns as he took them'to the Pope, according to his Ingage- 

ment to King Pepin, nor was there any Exarchus ſent afterwards from Conſtantinople to 

4 " Ravenna, 
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Ravenna, but all was Arbitrary, and manag'd according to the pleaſure of the Pope. Not 
long after, Pepin died, and Charles his Son ſucceeded in the Government, who was call'd 
the Great, from the greatneſs of his Exploits. About the ſame time Theodore the Firſt, 
was advanc'd to the Papacy, and falling out with Defzderio, was belieg?d by him in Rome. 
In his exigence the Pope had recourſe to the King of France (as his Predeceſſor had done 
before him) and Charles not only ſuppli'd him with an Army, but marching over the 
Alps at the Head of it himſelf, he belieg'd De/aderioin Pavia, took him and his Son in it, 
ſent them both Priſoners into France, and went in perſon to Rome, to vilit the Pope,where 
he adjudg'd and determin*d, That bis Holineſs being God's Viear, could not be ſubjet# to the 
Tudment of Man, For which the Pope and pcople together, declar'd him Emperour, 
and Rome began again to have an Emperour of the Weſt ; and whereas formerly the Popes 
were confirm'd by the Emperours, the Emperour now in his Election was to be behold- 
ing to the Pope z by which means, the power and dignity of the Empire declind, and the 
Church began to advance, and by theſe ſteps to uſurp upon the Authority of Temporal 
Princes. The Lombards had been in Italy 222 years, fo long as to retain nothing of their 
original Barbarity but their Name. Charles being deſirous to reform 1taly, in the time of 
Leo III. was contented they ſhould inhabit and denominate the parts where they were 
born, which ſince then have been calPd Zombardy : And becauſe the Name of Rome 
was venerable among them ; he appointed that part of Italy which was adjacent, and un- 
der the Exarchat of Ravenna, ſhould be calPd Romagnia. Moreover, he created his Son Pe- 
pin King of Italy, extending his Juriſdiction asfar as Benewento ; all the reſt was continued 
under the dominion of the Grecian Emperour, with whom Charles had made an Alliance. 
During theſe TranſaQtions, Paſcal the Firlt was Elected Pope, and the Pariſh Prieſts in 
Rome, by reaſon of their propinquity and readineſs at every Eleftion, . to adorn their 
wer.with a more illuſtrious Title, began to be call'd Cardinals ; arrogating ſo much to 
themſelves, (eſpecially after they had excluded the Voices of the People) that ſeldom any 
Pope was created but by them, out of their own number. Paſcal being dead, he was ſuc- 
cecded by Eugenius the Second, of the Order of Santa Sabina, Italy/boing in this manner 
under the Authority of the French, changed its Form and Qeconomy in ſome meaſure ; for 
the Pope having incroacl'd upon the Temporal Authority, created Counts and Marqueſſes, 
as Longinus Exarchat of Ravenna, had made Dukes before.” After ſome few, Oſpurcus a 
Roman ſucceeded to the Papacy, who not ſatisfied with the: uncomlineſs of his Name, 
calPd himſelf Sergius, and gave the firſt occaſion for the changing their Names, which has 
ſince been frequently praQtigd at their ſeveral EleCtions, About this time Charles the Empe« 
rour died, and his Son Lodovic ſucceeded, yet not ſo quietly, but that there aroſe ſo many 
and ſo great differences betwixt his Sons,that in the days of. his Grand-Children, the Em- 
pire was wreſted from his Family, reſtor'd to the Almans, and che next German Emperour 
was calld Ainclfus, Nor did Charles his Poſterity by,their diſlentions loſe only the Em- 
pire, but their Soveraignty in Italy likewiſe z for the Zombards reſuming Courage, fell 
tonl upon the Pope and his Romans, who not knowing to whoſe protection to betake 
himſelf, was conltrain'd to make Berewgarins (Duke of FriuliY King of Italy. Incouraged 
by theſe Accidents, the Zunni (whoat'that time were planted in Pannonia) took heart, and 
invaded Italy, but coming to a Battel with Berengarzus,-they were overthrown, and forc'd 
back again into Pannonia, or rather into, Hungaria, At being at that time call'd by their 
Name. At that time Romano was Emperour of Greece, who, being General of his Army,had 
uſurp'd upon Conſtantine, and ford the Government out of his hand ; and becauſe durin 
theſe innovations, Puglia and Calabria (which as I ſaid before, had ſubjected themſelves 
to that Empire) were then in Rebellion; inrag'd at theirinſolence, he permitted the Sq- 
racens to poſleſs thoſe Countries, if they could gain them; who invading them thereupon, 
immediately. ſubdu'd them, and attempted upon Rome. But the. Romans ( Berengarius 
being imploy*d againſt the Hunni) made Aberigo, Duke of Tuſcany, their General; -by 
whoſe Valour their City was preſery*d, and the Saracens raiſing their, Siege retir'd, built 
a Caſtle upon the Mountain Gargano, and from thence Lordedit over Puglia and Calabria, 
and infeſted all that part of Italy beſides.” Thus it was that [taly in thoſe times was mar- 
velouſly afflicted towards the. Aps by the Hwunni, towards Naples by the Saracens ; and it 


continued in that Agony ſeveral years, under three Berengari ſucceſſively ; during which 


time the Pope and the Church were under no leſs perturbation ; having no refuge to'fly 
to, by reaſon of the diſſention among the Weſtern Princes, and the impotence of the 
Eaſtern, The City of Genoa, and all its Territory upon-the Rivers, were over-run by the 
Saracens, which, by the reſort of multitudes (driven thither out of their own Countrey) 


was the foundation of the Grandeur of.Piſa. Theſe Accidents happen'd in the Year 
DCCCCXX X 1. But Ottone,Son of Enricus and Matilda, and Duke of Saxony, comi 
: to 
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to the Empire, and being a Man of great reputation for his Condu& and Prudence, 4- 
gabito the Pope addreſſed himfelf to him, imploring his Aſſiſtance in Italy againſt the 'Ty- 4gabire Pope. 
ranny of the Berengaris, The States of Italy in thoſe days were Govern'd in this manner. 
Lombardy was under the Juriſdiction of Berengarius the Third, and Albertus his Son. 
Tuſcany and Romania under the Dominion of a Governour depured by the Emperour of 
the Weſt. Puglia and Calabriq were part under the Greek Empire, and part under the Sa- 
racens. In Rome, two Conſuls were created out of the Nobility every year, according to 
ancient Cuſtom, to which a Prefect was added th adminiſter Juſtice to the People; They 
had moreover a-Counſel of Twelve, who provided Governours annually for alt Towns 
under their Juriſdition, The Pope had more or leſs power in Rome, and in all Italy, ac- 
cording as his favour was more or leſs with the Emperour, or other Perſons which were 
more potent than he.. Ottone, to gratihe his requeſt, came into Italy with an Army 
fought with the Berengarii, drove them out of their Kingdom (which they had enjoy' 
55 years) and reſtord the Pope to his former dignity. Ottone had a Son, and a Grand- 
Child of his own.Name, both which, one after the other, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in 
the time of Ottone the Third, Pope Gregory the Fifth was expelled by the Romans. Ottome Gregory the 
undertook a new Expedition into: Italy in his behalf, and having once again re-eſtabliſh'd 5- Pepe, ex- 
him in his Chair, the Pape to be reveng?d of the Romans, took from them the-power of RES 6p bo 
Creating the Emperouts, and conferr*d it upon fix German Princes 3 Three Biſhops, 1. _ 
Aunſter, Treves and Colen, and Three temporal Princes, the Duke of Brandenbuygh, the their power of 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Saxony ; and this happen'd in the year 1002. creating Em- 
After the death of Ottave the Third,Ermrico Duke of Bavaria was created Emperour by the P<79urs, and 
faid EleQors, and was Crown'd twelve years after by Stephanus the Eighth. Emnricus and — 
Simeonda his Wife, were emiaent for their Piety, having as a Teſtimony of it, built and of Gemany * 
endow?d'ſeveral Churches, and-among the reſt that of:S. Aſiniato, near the City of Florence. 
In. the year 1024, Enrico died, was ſucceeded by Corrado of Suevia, and he by Enrico II, 
who coming to. Rome, and finding a Schiſm in-the'Church, and three Popes ir+ being at the 
ſame time, he degraded them all, -and cauſing Clement II. to be elefted, was Crown'd Clement 2d. 
Emperour by him. Italy was then govern'd partly by the People, partly by Princes, and han 
partly. by the Emperour's Miniſters, the chiefeſt of which (to whom the reſt 'did in all 
matters of importance refer) had/the Title'of Chancellor, Among the Princes, the moſt 
powerful was Gottifrtdas, Husband"to-the Counteſs Afatilds, who was Siſter'to Enyicus IT, 
She and her Hushand tad the eſſion of Zacci, Parma, Reggio, and Mantua, with all 
that Country which is now call the.Patrimony of the Church. The 'Popes at that time had 
no.ſmall trouble upon their hands, by reaſon of-the ambition of the People of RKume ; who 
having at firſt made uſe of the Papal Authority to-free themſelves of the Emperour”s, as 
ſoon as the Popes had taken upon them the Regiment of the City, and reform'd things as 
they thought goodthemſelves, of a ſadden they became: their Enemies; and' they receiv*d 
more injury from the People, than from any other Chriſtian Prince whatſoever, Rebelling 
and mutining ; at the ſame time the Popes by their Cenſures, made the whole Weſt to 
tremble ; nor was the deſign of either of them leſs than to ſubvert the Authority and Re- 
ton, of the one and the other” Nieolas 11. arriving at the Popedom, as Gregory V. had wicolas 2d. 
taken from the Romans the priviledge of creating the Emperour ;z ſo he depriv'd them of Pope, excludes 
* their concurrence-to the Eleftion of the Pope, reſtraining it wholly to the Fiffrage of the be Romano, & 
Cardinals nor contented with this,by agreement with the Princes which Govern'd at that jours the. 
time.in.Puglia and Calabria, (for reaſons which ſhall be mentioned hereafter)-he forc'd all ons co the ſuf- 
the Officers ſent thither by the People, to aſſert their qa no: by pay Allegiance to the frage of Car- 
Pope, and ſome of them he diſplaced. After Nicolas was dead, there happen'd a great 4inals only. 
Schiſia in the Church: The Clergy of Lombardy would not yield obedience to Mexander II, Setiiſm; ard 
who was choſen at: Rome, but created Cadalo of Parma, Anti-Pope. Enrico deteſting the Oy o 
extravagant dominion of the Popes, ſent to Alexander to reſign, and to the Cardinals, © OE 
that.they ſhould repair into Germany, in order to a'new Eleftion'; fo that he was the firſt 
Prince which was made ſenſible af the effe&s of their Spiritual Fulminations ; for the Pope 
calling together a new Council at Rome, depriv'd him both of his Empire, and Kingdom. 
Some of the Italians following the. Pope's, and ſome-of them the Emperour®s party, was 
the foundation of that famous FaQtion betwixt the 'Guelfs and -Ghibilms, in ſo'much that The aige. 
for want of forreign.inundations by the Barbarians, © they turmd their Arms upon them- rence berwixr 
ſelves, and tore out their. own Bowels, Enrico bemg Excommunicated, was forc'd by his Henricus and 
own Subje&ts to come into Italy, where bare-fobted, and upon his knees, he begg?d his **< Poe, he. 
Pardon of the Pope, in the year MLXXX. Notwithſtanding all-this, not long after, 21015. ang 
there happend a new quarrel betwixt Enrico and the Pope 3 whereupon, provok'd by a Ghitilia Fatti- 
new Excommunication, he ſeat his Son yo with an Army, who by the Aſſiſtance of ons. 
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"the Romans (whoſe hatred the Pope had contracted) beſieg'd him in his Caſtle; but Ro- 


berto Guiſcardo coming from Pugha to his relief, Enrico had not the courage to attend him, 
but rais'd his'Siege and retir'd into Germany, However the Romans continued obſtinate, 
and Robert was forC'd to ſack the Town,and reduce it to its ancient Ruines,from whence by 
ſeveral Popes it had been lately reſtor*'d. And becauſe from this Roberto,the Model of Govern- 
ment in the Kingdom of Napler did proceed, it will not (inmy judgment) þe ſuperfluons 
to give a particular Narrative, both of his Country and Exploits. Upon the differences 
betwixt Charlemain's Heirs (as is ſaid before) a new Northern people call'd Normans took 
occaſion to invade France, and poſleſsd themſelves of that part of it which is now calPd 
Normandy. Of this people, part went into Italy, in the time when it was infeſted by the 
Berengarii, the Saracens, and Huns ; ſetling in Romania, and performing very valiantly 
in all thoſe Wars. Of Tancred, one of the Princes of thoſe Normans, were born ſeveral 
Sons, among, which, William calld Ferabar, and Roberto call'd Guiſcardo, were two. 
William arriv'd to be Prince, and the Tumults in Italy were in ſome meaſure compogl : 
But the Saracens having Sicily entire, and daily invaſions made upon Italy, William entred 
into Confederacy with the Princes of Capua, and Salerno, . and with Aflorcus a Grecian 
(who by the Emperour of Greece was deputed Governour-of Puglia, and Calabria) to in- 
vade Sicily,and in caſe of Vicory, it was agreed among them, that both Prey and Country 
ſhould be equally divided. The Enterprize was proſperous; they beat the Saracens, drove 
them out of the Country, and ,poſſeſs'd it when they had done. But Afilorcu cauſing 
more Forces to; be tranſported privately out of Greece, ſeiz?d the Iſland for the Emperour, 
and divided-only the Spoil. J5lliam was not a little diſguſted, bur reſerving his indigna- 

tion for a more convenient time, he departed out of Sicily with the Princes of Capua and 
Salerno;, who having taken their leaves of him to return to their Homes, in ſtead of mar- 
ching to Romania, as he pretended to them, he fac'd about with his Army towards Puglia, 
ſurpriz?d Melfi,and behav'd himſelf fo well againſt the Forces of the Emperour,that hemade 
himſelf Maſter of moſt part. of Puglia and Calabria, which Provinces at -the time of 7Ni- 
colas II, were-Govern'd by his Brother Roberto z and becauſe he had afterward great Con- 
tention with his Nephews about the inheritance of thoſe States, he made uſe of the Pope's 
mediation, who readily comply'd, being deſirous to oblige Roberto, that he might -de- 
fend him againſt the German Emperour, and the” People 'of Reme 3 and it afterwards 
happen'd (as we have-ſaid before) that at the inſtance of. Gregory VII he for*d:Enyico from 
Rome, and ſuppreſs'd-the Sedition of. the Inhabitants. © Robert was facceeded by two of his 


- Sons, Roger and William; to their Inheritance they anhexed the City of Naples, ' and all 


the Country betwixt it and Rome 3 beſides that, they ſubdu'd” Sily, of which Roger 
was made Lord. But William going afterwards t6 Conſtantinople, to marry that Empe- 
rour's Daughter, Roger took advantage of his abſence, ſeiz?d upon his Country, and elated 
by fo great an acqueſt; caugd hinfelf firſt to be calPd King of Italy; but afterwards con- 
tenting himſelf with the Title of King of Pugha and S:cily, .he was the firſt that gave 


The Origiaal Name and Laws-to that-Kingdom, which to this day it retains, though many times ſince, 


of the King» 
dom of Sictly, 


Pope. 


; The 'firſt 
Croiſade.' 


Urban- :d, 


not only the; Royal Blood,but the Nation has been charig?d;for upon failure of the Norman 

Race, that Kingdom devoly'd to the Germans; from them, to the French;'from the Fyench, 
to the Spaniards; and from the Spaniards, to the Flemens, with whom-it remains at this 
preſent, Urban II, though very odious in Rome, was gotten to be Pope';- but by reaſon of 
the diſſentions there, not thinking himſelf fecure in Italy, he remov?d - with: his whole 
Clergy into France. Having aſlembled many people together at Anvers, he undertook a 
Generous Enterprize, .and by a learned Oration againſt rhe Infidels, kindled ſuch a fire in 
their minds, : they refolv'd upon an Expedition into 4/34 againſt the Saracens, which ,Ex- 
pedition (as all other of the ſame nature) was call'd afterwards Crociate, becauſe all that 
went along in it carry'd a red Crofs.upon their Arms, and their Cloaths.:The Chief Com- 
manders in this Enterprize were Gottofredi Euſtachio, Alduino di Buglione Earl of Bologua, 
and Peter the Hermit,a man of ſingular veneration both for his prudence and piety. Many 
Princes and Nations aſſiſted with their Purſes,and many private men ſerwd:as Voluntiers at 

their own:Charges. So great an influence had Religion in thoſe days upon the Spirits of 

Men, incourag'd by the Example of their ſeveral Commanders. Art firſt the Enterprize 

was very ſucceſsful, all 4/z minor, Syria, and part of Egypt tell under the power of the 

Chriſtians 3 during which War, the Order of the Knights of Feruſalem:was inſtituted, and 

continued a long time in Rbodes, as a Bulwark againſt the Turks, Not long after the Or- 

der of the Knights Templers was founded, but it laſted not long, by.reaſon of the diſſo- 
luteneſs of their Manners.:At ſundry times after theſe things, upon ſundry occaſions;,many 

accidents fell out, in which ſeveral Nations, and particular men fignaliz'd themſelves. 

There were ingag'd in this Expedition, 'the Kings of England and France, the _— 

| & Piſa, 
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Piſa, Venice, and Genoa, all behaving themſelyes with great bravery, and fighting with 
variety of Fortune, tili the time of Saladine the Saracen; but his Courage and Virtne im- 
prov'd by inteſtine differences among the Chriſtians, robb'd them of the glory they had 
gain'd at the firſt, 'and chaſed them out of a Country; where for Ninety years they had 


—_—_____ſ—_ 


been ſo honourably, and fo happily -plac'd. After the death of Pope Urban, Paſcal II. was Paſcal 24. 


choſen to ſucceed him, and Enrico IV. made Emperour, who coming to Rome, and pre- 
tending great friendſhip to the Pope, .took his advantage, clapt bork him and his Clergy 
in Priſon, and never diſcharg'd them till they had ' impower'd him to diſpoſe of the 
Churches in Germeny as he pleas'd himſelf. ' About this time-datilda the Counteſs died, 
and gave:her Patrimony to the Church. After the deaths of Paſcal-and Enric, many Popes 


and many Emperours ſucceeded,till the Papacy fell to Mexangder [I].and the Empire to Fre- Alctandet 


derick Barbaroſſa, a Swede, The Popes of thoſe days had many Controverſies with the 3* 


people of Rome, and the Emperours, which till the time of Babaroſſa, rather increagd than 
otherwiſe. Frederzck was an excellent Soldier, but ſo haughty and high, he could not 
brook to give place to the Pope. Notwithſtanding he came to Rome ho Crown'd, and 
returrd peaceably into Germany. But that humour laſted bur little,for he return'd ſhortly 
into Italy, . to reduce ſome Towns.in Lombardy, which denied him obedience. In this 
junQure, Cardinal di S. Clemente (a Roman born) dividing from Pope Alexander, was 
made Pope himſelf by.a Faction in the Conclave. Frederick the Emperour being then in- 
camp'd before Crema,” Alexander complain'd to him of the Anti-Pope : Fre 
That they ſhould of them apptar perſonally before him, and that th 

fully what each of them could ſay, he ſhould be better able to determine which was. in the 
right. Mexander was not at all fatisfied with the Anſwer, but perceiving the Emperour 
inclining to the Adverſary, he Excommunicated him, and ran away to King Philip of 
France.For all that, Frederick, proſecuted his Wars in Lombardy,took and diſmantled Aſlan. 
Which put the Cities of Yerona, Padua, and Yenice, upon a Confederacy for their Common 
defence. - In the mean time the Anti-Pope died, and Frederick preſum'd to Create Guido 
of Cremona in his place. The Romans taking advantage of the Pope's abſence, and the 


.Emperour?s: diverfon in. Lombardy, had re-alſum'd ſomething of their former Authority, 


and began to require Obedience in the neighbouring places which had been anciently their 
Subjets. And becauſe the Tuſcans retfus'd to ſubmit, they march*d confuſedly againſt 
them,. but. they being re-inforced' by Frederick, gave the Roman Army ſuch a blow, that 
ſince that time Rome could: never recover its old Condition either for Populouſneſs or 
Wealth. Upon theſe Events, Pope Mexander was return'd to Rome, preſuming he might 
be ſafe-there, by reaſon of the Animolſity the Romans retain'd againſt the Emperour ; and 
the Employment his'Enemies gave him in Zombardy; But Frederick poſtponng all other 
reſpets, marcl'd with his Army to beliege Rome. Alexander rnkend a, it not convenient 
to attend him, but withdrew into Puglia to William, who upon the death of Roger (being 
next Heir) was made King. Frederick being much moleſted, and weaken'd by a Conta- 
gion in his Army, raigd his Siege, and went back into Germany. The Lombards which 
were in League againſt himyto reſtrain their Excurſions,and ſtreighten the Towns of Pavia 
and Tortona ; caus'd a City to be built (which they intended for the Seat of the War) and 
calPd it Alexandria, in honour to Pope Alexander, and defiance to the Emperour, Guido 


the new Anti-Pope died likewiſe, and John (of Fermo)) was choſen in his room, who by 


the favour of the Imperial party, was permitted to keep his Reſidence in Monte Fiaſcone, 


. whilſt Mexander was gone into Tuſcany,invited by that people, that by his Authority they 


might be the better defended againſt the Romans. Being there, Embaſladors came to him 
from Henry King of England, to clear their Maſter's innocence in the death of Thomas 
Becket, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with which he was publickly and moſt infamouſly 
aſperſed. To inquire into the truth, the Pope ſent two Cardinals into England, who (not- 


withſtanding, they found not his Majeſty in any manifeſt guilt) yet for the fcandal of the | 


ck reply'd, A new Anti- 
byring faich: Pope 


The Pope's 


penance to 
ing Henry of 


Fact, and that he had not honour'd the ſaid SENINAY Wn the reſpeCt he deſerved, gagtand, upon 


they preſcribed as a Penance, That he ſhould call all the 


ns of his Kingdom together, the complaints 


ſwear his Innocence before them, ſend 200 Soldiers to Jeruſalem, to be paid by him for a about Thomas 


twelve-month, and himſelf follow in perſon with as great a Power as he could raiſe, before 
three years were expir'd ; that he ſhould diſanul all things paſs'd in his Kingdom in pre- 
judice to the Eccleſjaſtick liberty, and conſent, that any of his SubjeQs whatever, ſhould 
appeal to Rome, when, and as often, as they thought it convenient : all which Conditions 
were readily accepted, and that great Prince ſubmitted to a Sentence there is ſcarce a pri- 
vate perſon but would ſcorn at this day. But thongh his Holinefs was ſo formidable to the 
Princes'abroad, he was not ſo terrible in Rome 3 the people in that City would not be 


_ coakſed, nor perſuaded to let him live there, thangh he proteſted he would meddle no 
2 


farther 


Becket. 
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farther than Eccleſiaſtical matters; by Which it appears, things at a diſtance are more 
dreadful, than near at hand. In the mean time Frederick was return'd into Italy, with 
reſolution to make a new War upon the Pope; but whilſt he was buſie about his prepara- 
tions, his Barons and Clergy gave him advertiſement, that they would all forſake him, 
unleſs he reconciPd himſelf to the Church ; fo that changing his deſign, he was ford to 
go and make his ſubmiſſion at Yenice; and pacification being made, the Pope in the Agree- 
ment diveſted the Emperour-of all the Authority he pretended oyer Rome, and” named 
William King of Sicily and _ his Confederate, Frederick being an aftive Prince, and 
unable to hie ſtill, embarqud himſelf in the Enterprize into 45a, to ſpend his Ambition 
againſt the Turk, which he could not do ſo effeQtually againſt the Pope. But being got as 
far as the River Cidno, allur'd by the clearneſs and excellence of the Waters, he would 
needs waſh himſelf in it, and that waſhing gave him his death. Thoſe Waters being 
more beneficial to the Turks, than all Excommunications to the Chriſtians ; for where- 
as theſe only cooPd and aſſwag'd his Ambition, they waſh'd it away, and .extinguiſht it 
uite. 

k Frederick being dead, nothing remain'd now to be ſuppreſs'd, but the contumacy; of the 
Romans. After much argument and diſpute about their Creation of Conſuls, it was con- 
cluded, the Romans, according to ancient Cuſtom, ſhould have liberty to chuſe them; but 
they ſhould not execute their Office, till they had ſworn fealty to the Church. Upon this 
accord Jowy the Anti-Pope fled to Monte Albano, and died preſently after. In the mean 
time, am King of Naples died alſo; and having left no Sons but Tanacred a Baſtard, 
the Pope deſign'd to have poſſef&'d himſelf of his Kingdom, but by the oppoſition of the 
celeftin 34. Barons, Tanacred was made King, Afterwards Celeſtine [[I. coming to the Papacy, and 
Pope. _ deſirous to wreſt that Kingdom from Tanacred, he contrived to make Enrico (Fre- 
derick's Son) King, promiſing him the Kingdom of Naples, upon Condition /he would 
reſtore ſuch Lands as belong?'d to the Church,and to facilitate the buſineſs, he took Conſtanza 
(an ancient Maid, daughter to King William) out of a Monaſtery, and gave her him for his 
Wife; by which means the Kingdom of Naples paſs?d from the Normans (who had found- 
ed it) and fell under the dominion of the Germans, Henricus the Emperour having firſt 
ſetled his affairs in Germany, came into Italy with his Wife Conſtanza, and one of his Sons 
calld Frederick, about four years of age, and without much difficulty poſſeſ&d himſelf of 
that Kingdom, Tanacred being dead, and only one Child remaining of his Iſſue, calPd 
Roger. Not long after Enricws died in Sicily, he was ſucceeded in that Kingdom by Frederick ; 
and Otto Duke of Saxony, choſen Emperour by the aſſiſtance of Pope Innocent III, But 
no ſooner had he got the Crown upon his Head, but contrary to the opinion of all men, 
' he became Enemy to the Pope; ſeiz'd upon Romania, and gave out Orders for the aſſault- 
ing that Kingdom ; Upon which being Excommunicated by the Pope, and deſerted by his 
Friends, Frederick King of Naples was Choſen — in his place; - The faid Frederick 
coming to Rome to be Crown'd, the Pope ſcrupl'd it, being jealous of his power, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade him out of Italy, as he had done Otto before ; which Frederick diſ- 
daining, retir'd into Germany, and making War upon Otto, overcame him at laſt. In the 
mean time Innocent died, who beſides other magnificent Works, built the Hoſpital dr Santo 
Ahacrine a Spirito at Rome, Honorius [Il. ſucceeded him, in whoſe Papacy were inſtituted the Orders 
Pope, * of S. Dominick and S. Franchs, in the year MCCXVIIIL Honorius Croww'd Frederick, 
The Orders to whom Fobn,deſcended from Baldwin King of Jeruſalem(who commanded the remainder 
ot S. Dominick, of the Chriſtians in Aſia, and retain'd that Title) gave one of his Daughters in marriage, 
or Saber aan * and the Title of that Kingdom in Dower with her ; and from that time, whoever is King 
1218, of Naples, has that Title annex*d. In Italy at that time they liv'd in this manner : The 
The Tieles of Romans had no more the Creation of Conſuls,but in lieu of it they inveſted ſometimes one, 
King of Naples ſometimes more of their Senators with the ſame power. The League continued all the 
pune > han while, into which the Cities of Lombardy had entred againſt Frederick Barbaroſſa ; and 
the Cities were theſe; Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, with the greater part of the Cities in Ro- 
magna,beſides Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and T revgh The Cities on the Emperours ſide were 
Cremona, Bergamo, Parma, Reggio, Modena, and Trenta: The reſt of the Cities of Lombardy, 
 Romagna, and the Marquiſate of Trevizan, took part according to their intereſt, ſometimes 
with this, ſometimes with the other party. In the time of Otto III, one Ezelizo came in- 
to Italy, of whoſe Loyns there remaining a Son, calPd alſo Ezelino, being powerful and 
rich, he joyn'd himſelf with Frederick II, who (as was ſaid before) was become an Enemy 
to the Pope. By the incouragement and aſliſtance of this Ezelino, Frederick came into Italy ; 
took Verona and XMantua,demoliſh'd Vicenza, ſeiz?d upon Padoua, defeated -the united 
Forces of thoſe parts, and when he had done, advanc'd towards Tuſcany, whilſt in the 
mean time Ezelimo made himſelf Maſter of- the Marquiſate of Trevizan, Ferrara op 

cou 
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could not take, being defended by Azone da Efti, and ſome Regiments of the Pope in Lom- 

bardy, Whereupon when the Siege was drawn off, his Holineſs gave that City in Fee to The Houſe 
Azone'da Eſti, from whom thoſe who are Lords of it at this day are deſcended. Frederick *f the £fti 
ſtopt, and fix'd himſelf at Piſa, being deſirous to make himſelf Maſter of Tuſcany, and by on Lords of 
the diſtintions he made betwixt his Friends and his Foes in that Province, rais'd ſuch ani- i 
moſities, as proved afterwads the deſtruction of all Italy: For both Guelfs and Gibilins in- The Guelſq 
creagd every day, the firſt ſiding with the Church, the other withthe Emperour, and were fide with che 
calPd firſt by thoſe Names, in the City of Piſtoia. Frederick being at length remov'd from >——w the 
Piſa, made great devaſtations, and ſeveral inroads into the Territories.of the Church; in ;. Ro 
ſo much that the Pope having no other remedy,proclaim'd the Crorſada againſt him, as his 
Predeceſlors had done againſt the Saracens, Frederick (leſt he ſhould be lefr in the lurch 

by his own People, as Frederick Barbaroſſa, and others of his Anceſtors had been before,) 
entertain'd into his Pay great numbers of the Saracens, and to oblige them to him, and 
ſtrengthen his oppoſition to the Pope, by a Party that ſhould not be afraid of his Curſes, 

he gave them Nocera in that Kingdom, to the end that having a Retreat in their own 

hands, they might ſerve him with more confidence and ſecurity, At this time Innocent  Tmcent 4th 
IV. was Pope, who being apprehenſive of Frederick, remov'd to Genoa, and thence into a 
France, where he calPd a Council at Lyons, and Frederick deſign'd to have been there, had 

he not been retain*d by the Rebellion of Parma. Having had 111 Fortune in the ſuppreſſing 

of that, he march'd away into Tuſcany, and from thence into Sicily, where he died not 

long after, leaving his Son Currado in Suevia, and in Puglia, his natural Son Manfredi, 

whom he had made Duke of Benewento.  Currado went to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 

died at Naples, and left only one little Son behind him in Germany, who was calPd Cur- 

rado, by his own Name. By which means, Manfred firſt as Tutor to Currado, got into the 
Government, and afterwards giving out that his Pupil was dead, he made himſelf King, 

and forc'd the Pope and Neapolitans (who oppos'd-it) to conſent. Whilſt Afﬀaits in that . 

Kingdom were in that poſture, many Commotions happerw'd. In Lombardy; betwixt the 

Guelfs and the Gibilins, "The Guelfs were headed by a Legate from the Pope, the Gibilims 

by Exzelino, who at that time had in his poſſeſſion all that part of Lombardy on this ſide the 

Poe. And becauſe while he was entertain'd in this War, the City of Padoua rebelPd, he 

caugd 120000f them to be flain, and not long after, before the War was ended, died him- 

{lf in the thirtieth year of his age. Upon his death, all thoſe Countreys which had been 

in his hands, became free. "Manfred: King of Naples continued his malevolencento the 

Church, as his Anceſtors had done before him, holding Pope Urban1V. in perpetual an- 

xiety, ſo thatat length he was conſtrain'd to convoke-the Crociata againſt him, and to retire 

into Peragia, till he could get his Forces together : But finding them come in flowly and 

thin, conceiving that to the overcoming of Manfred, greater {applies would be neceſſary, 

he addreſgd himſelf to the King of France, making his Brother Charles Duke: of Angio, 

King of Sicily and Naples, and excited him to come into Italy, and take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Kingdoms, Before Charles could get to Rome, the Pope died, and Clement V. ſucceeded Clement gth 
in his place. In the ſaid Clement's time, Charles with 30 Galleys-arriv'd at Oftia, having Pope. 
Ordered the reſt of his Forces to meet him by Land. During his reſidence at Rome, as a 
Complement to him, the Romans made him 'a Senator, and the Pope inveſted him in that 

Kingdom, with condition that he ſhould pay 50 thouſand Florins yearly to the Church , 

and publiſhed a Decree, that for the future, neither Charles, nor any that ſhould ſucceed him 

in that Kingdom, ſhould be capable of being Emperours. After which Charles advancing 

againſt Manfred, fought with him, beat him, and kilPd him near Benevento, thereby making 

tumſelf King of Sicsly, and that Kingdom.” Corradino (to whom the State devolv'd by his 

Father*s Teſtament) gathering what Forces together he could in Germany, march'd into 

Italy againſt Charles, and ingaging him at Tagliacozza, was preſently defeated, and (being 
afrerwards diſcover'd in his flight) taken and ſlain. Italy continued quiet, till the Papacy 

of Adrian V. who not enduring that Charles ſhould continue in Rome, and govern all (as Arian gth 
he did) by vertue of his Senatorſhip, he remov'd to Yiterbo, and ſolicited R:dolfus the Em- Pope. 
perour to come into Italy againſt him. In this manner, the Popes ſometimes for defence 
-of Religion, ſometimes out of their own private ambition, call'd in new Men, and by 
conſequence new Wars into Italy. And no ſooner had they advanc'd any of them, but 

they repented of what they had done, and ſought.immediatly to remove him, nor would 

they ſuffer any Province, (which by reaſon of their weakneſs they were unable themſelves 

to ſubdue) to be enjoy'd quietly by any body elſe. The Princes wereall afraid of them, for 

whether by fighting,or flying,they commonly overcame, unleſs circumvented by ſome Stra- 

tagem, as Boniface VIII. and ſome others were by the Emperours, under pretence of Friend- 

ſhip and Amity, Ridolfus being retain'd by his War with the King of Bobemis, was not 

: at 
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Nicolas 3d, © 
the Houſe of 


Urſm, 


The firſt in. 27d ma 


at leiſure to viſit Italy before Adrian was dead. He which ſucceeded him was Nicolas the 


* 111. of the Houſe of Urſin, a daring, ambitious man z who reſolving to take down the 


Authority. of Charles, contriv'd that Ridoifus the Emperour, ſhould complain of Charles 
his Governour in Tuſcany, of his ſiding with the Gueifs, who after the death of Manfred, 
had been receiv'd and protected in that Province. To comply with the Emperour, Charles 
calPd away his Governour, and the Pope ſent his Cardinal Nephew to take poſſeſſion of 
it for the Emperour ; to recompenſe that Kindneſs, the Emperour reſtor'd Romania 
to the Church, which had been uſurp'd by his Predeceſlors, and the Pope made Bartaldo 
Or/ino Duke of Romagnia : growing more powerful by degrees, and believing bimſelf 
ſtrong, enough to look Charles in the face, he began to expoſtulate, turn'd him out of 
his Senatorſhip, and publiſh'd a Decree, that no perſon for the future of Royal ExtraQtion 
ſhould ever be Senator in-Rome. Not contented with this, he carry*d his Deſigns farther, 
and was in the mind to have droven Charles out of Sicily; to which end, he held ſecret-in- 
relligence with the Kitrig of Aragon, who effected it afterwards in the time of his Succeſ- 
ſor. He delign'd likewiſe to have made two Kings out of his Family, one of Lombardy, 
the other of Tuſcany, by whoſe power and aſſiſtance the Church might be defended from 
the incurſions of the Germans abroad, 'and the opp——_ of the French at home. But he 
dying before any _ be done,was'the firſt Pope that gave ſo manifeſt demonſtra- 
tion of Ambition, or that, under pretence of advancing the Church, defignd only to exalt 
ifie his own Family; -and though from this time backward no mention is to be 


troduftion of found of Nephewr, or any other of his Holineſs Kindred, yet forward all Hiſtory is full of 


Popes Ne» 


phews, 


4 Oo” roth. ſyſtain them. This Pope being d 


Pope Cele- 
fline refigns 
ro Boniface 
bhi, 


. cution'; the S:cilians by that means kilPd -all the French they 


' * tun ſome eminent danger, orcome home by the loſs; began to look about for ſome Artifice, 


them ; and as formerly the Popes have endeavour*d to leave them Princes, they -would 
leave them Popes now-'adays-it they could, and make the Papacy hereditary. 

But the Principalities they erected, have been hitherto ſhort-liv'd ; for the Popes ſeldom 
living long, the firſt guſt of wind ſhakes them, for want of their Authority and Courage to 
Martin X. ſucceeded,'who being born a Frencb-man, 
was a'friend to the French, and Charles (in the Rebellion of R»-mania) ſent an Army to his 
Aſſiſtance, who having ' beſieg?d Furli, Guido Bonatti an Aſtrologer being in the Town, 
appointed the Garriſon a certain time to ſally upon” them ; and following his direction, 

ey did it with ſuch ſacceſs,that the whole French Army was either taken or kill'd. About 
this time, the practices betwixt Pope Nicolas and Petey King of rg, were put in exe- 

found in that Ifland ; and 
Peter. made himſelf Lord of it,upon pretenceit belonged to Conſtanſa, Manfred's Daughter, 


-whom he had married; but Charles in his preparation for its recovery,died ; left Charles II. 


his Son, at that time a Priſoner in Sicily, who for his enlargement, promis'd to ſurrender 
himſelt again, if in three years time he prevail'd not with the Pope to inveſt the Houſe of 
Arragon' with the Kingdom of Sicily. * Rzdolfus the Emperour, in ſtead-of coming into Italy 


. himſelf, to recover the reputation of the Empire, fent an Embaſladour thither with full 


power to enfranchize ſach Cities as would -buy out their Freedom : Upon which, many 
Cities redeenvd themſelves, and chanyg'd their Laws, with their Liberty. Adulfus Duke 
of Saxony, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in the Popedom, Piero del Murone, by the Name 
of Pope Celeſtine; but having been an Hermit, and exceedingly devout, in fix months time 
he renounced, and Boniface VIII. was cheſen in his room. - The Heavens (foreſceing the 
time would come Italy ſhould be deliver'd both from the Germans and French, and remain 
intirely in the hands of its Natives ; thar the Pope, though freed from foreign impedi- 


' ments, might not be able to uſurp, and eſtabliſh himfelf in the Power which he exerciſed 


then) rais'd& up two great Families in Rome, the Colonni, and the Vr/zni, that by their Au- 
thority and Allyance they might be able to circumſcribe his Holineſs,and keep him within 
his bounds. Pope Bomface was ſenſible of them, and apply'd himſelf very zealouſly 
to have extirpated the Colomi, excommunicating them firſt, and then proclaiming the 
Crociata againſt them z Crone though it might be ſome prejudice to them, was more to 
the Church: For thoſe Swords which had been drawn in vindication of the Goſpel, and 
done honourable things 3 when for private ambition they were unſheath'd againſt Chri- 
ſtians, they loſt their firſt ſharpneſs, -and would not cut at all; and fo it came to paſs, 
their. immoderate delire of-ſatiating their Appetite, by degrees leſſened the Pope*s power, 
and difarm'd them, | 

* Two of that Houſe which were Cardinals,” he degraded; Sciarra (the chief of them) 


' eſcaping in diſguiſe,being diſcover'd,;was taken by the Spaniſh Privateers, and clap'd to an 
- Oar; bur being kiiown at Marſellis, he-was reſcu'd, and ſent away to the King of France, 


who by Boniface was'Excommunicated thereupon, and depriv*d of his Kingdom. Philip 
King of France, conſidering very well that in all open Wars with the Popes, he had either 


and 


_ 
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and a length, pretending great readineſs to comply, and counterfeiting a Treaty, he ſent 

Sciarra privately into Italy, who being arriv'd at Anagnia (where at that time the Pope-had his 

Reſidence) gathering his Friends RET inthe night,he ſeiz'd upon his Holineſs, who(tho 

inlarg?d afterwards by the people of the Town) died ſhortly in a Dilirium with meer ſenſe 

and indignation. This Boniface was the firſt Pope which ordain'd Jubilees in the year 

MCCC. and decreed they ſhould be celebrated every hundred years. Theſe times pro- +, «.- Ja- 

duc'd many troubles b:twixt the Guelfs and Gbibilins, and Italy being forſaken by the yjjees ordain'd 

Emperours, many Towns recover*d their liberties, and many were uſurp'd. Pope Bene- by Boniface c- 

dif reſtor'd their Caps to the Cardinals of the Houſe of Colonni,abſolv'd King Philip, and very 100 

gave him his Bleſſing. Bened;& was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a French-man re- NAS has 

mov*d his Court into France, Anno MCCCVI. During theſe TranſaCtions Charles Il. (gies and is 

King of —_ died, and left the Succeſſion to Robert his Son, The Empire was in the ſucceeded by 

mean time fallen to Arrigo of Luxemburg,. who came to Rome to be Crown'd, though the clement gh. 

Pope was not there ; upon whoſe arrival many Commotions followed in Lombardy, and all _ JS v'd 

baniſhed perſons, whether Guelfs or Ghibilins, being reſtor'd to their former Habitations,con- |, gue 

ſpiring to ſupplant one another, they filPd the whole Province with the Calamities of War, ; 30s. 

notwirkſtanding the Emperour imploy*d his utmoſt power to prevent it. Arrigo removing 

out of Lombardy by the way of Genova, return'd to Piſa, with deſign to have driven King 

Robert out of Tuſcany, but not ſucceeding in that, he marcl'd to Rome, but continued there 

a few days only, for the Vr/ini by the help of King Robert forc'd him to remove, and he 

march'd back again to Piſa, where, for his more ſecure Warring upon Tiſcany, and ſup- 

planting that King,he caus'd it to be aſſaulted on the other ſide by Frederick King of Sic. 

But in the height of his Deſigns, when he thought himſelf ſure, both of Tuſcany and its 

King, he died, and the ſucceſſion went to Lodovick of Bavaria. About this time-Foby XXII. Jobn 22, Pope. 

was created Pope, in whoſe Papacy, the Emperour ceaſed not to perſecute the Guelfs, and 

the Church, but King Robert and the Floyentimes interpoſing in their defence, great Wars 

enſued in Lombardy, under the Condu& of the Yiſconti againſt the Guelfs, and againſt the 

Florentines in Tuſcany, by Caſtruccio ds Lucca, And becauſe the Family of the Y5ſconts were The Viſconti 

the Original of the Dukedom of Xlan,one of the five Principalities that govern'd all Italy a great Fawily 

afterwards, I think it not amiſs to deduce it a little higher. After the League among the Þ —_ 

Cities in' Lombardy (which I have mentioned before) tor their mutual defence againſt Fre- £5, by the 

derick Barbaroſſa, Milan being reſcued from the ruine that impended ; to revenge it ſelf of the excirpation of 

injuries it had receiy'd, enter'd into that Confederacy, which put a ſtop to the Emperour's the Torri. 

career,and preſerv'd the Churches intereſt in Lombardy for a while. In the proceſs of thoſe 

Wars, the Family of the Torri grew very powerful, increaſing daily more and more, while 

the Emperour*s Authority was ſmall in thoſe parts. But Frederick II. arriving in Italy, and 

the Ghibilin Fattion(by the aſſiſtance of Ezelino)prevailing, it began to dilate and ſpread it 

ſelf in all the Cities,and particularly in 2lan; the Family of the Viſconti ſiding with that par- 

ty, drove the Family of the Toyrs out of that Town: But long they were not baniſtd, for 

by an accord made betwixt the Emperour and Pope, they were reſtor'd. Afterwards when 

the Pope remov*d with his Court into France, and Arrigo of Luxemburg came to Rome to 

be Crown'd, he was receiv'd into Milan by Maffeo Viſconti, the Head of that Houſe, and 

Guido della Torre,the Chief of the other, Yet how kindly ſocver they carry*d it outwardly, 

Maffeo had a ſecret deſign, by the Emperour”s being there, to drive out the Torrs, belieyin 

the Enterprize the more PIE, ecauſe Guido was of the Enemies FaQtion.' He too 

the advantageof the peoples complaints againſt the behaviour of the Germans, incauraging 

them lily to take Arms, and reſtns themſelves from their barbarous ſervitude. Having 

diſpo&d things as he deſired, he cauſed a tumult to be raiſed by one of his Confidents,upon 

which the whole Town was to be in Arms, and pretendedly againſt the Germans. The 

Tumult was no ſooner begun, but Maffeo, his Sons, Servants, and Partizans. were imme- - 

diately in Arms,and ran to Arrigo, aſſuring him that Tumult was raiſed by the Toryi, who 

not content with their private Condition, took that occaſion to ruine him as an Enemy 

to the Guelfs, and make themſelves Princes of that City. But he deſired him to be ſecure, 

for they and their party would not fail to defend him, when ever he requir'd it. . Arrigo 

believed all to be true that Xaffeo had told him, joyned his Forces with the Yiſconts, fell upon 

the Torrs (who were diſperſed up and down the City to ſuppreſs the, Tumuk) killed thoſe 

of them which they met, baniſhed the reſt, and ſeized their Eſtates : So that Maffeo Yiſconts 

made himſelf Prince. After him, there ſucceeded Galeazo, and-4xa, and after them. Luching 

and Jobn, who was afterwards Arch-Biſhop of that, City : Luchino died before him, and left 

two Sons, Barnardo and Galeazo; Galeatq dying not long after, left one Son, called G:ovan 

Galeazo,Conti di Vertu, who after the death of the Arch-Biſhop, killed his Uncle Barnardo, ., .  . 

mads himſelf Prince, and was the firſt that took upon'him the Title of Duke of 2an. = by 
e 
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left two Sons only, Philip, and Giovan Maria Angelo, who being ſtain by the people of 
Milan, the Government remain'd wholly to Philip, He dying without iſſue Male, the 
Dukedom was tranſlated from the Houſe of the Y5ſcont?, to the Sforza's 3 but of the man- 
ner and occaſions of that, hereafrer. To retura therefore, where I left. 

Lewts the Emperour,to give reputation to his party,and to be formally Crowrd,came into 
Italy, and being at Milan, to drain the City of its Mony, he pretended to ſet them at Li- 
berty, and clap'd the Viſconti in Priſon, Afterwards, by the "Mediation of Caſtruccio da 
Luca, he releagd them, march'd to Rome, and (that he might more eaſily diſturb the tran- 
quility of Italy)he made Pierodella Carvaro, Anti-Pope : by whoſe reputation,and theintereſt 
of the Yiſconts, he preſum'd he ſhould be able to keep under both the Twuſcans, and Lom- 
bards. But Caſtruccio died in the nick, and his death was the Emperour's ruine, for Piſa 
and Lucca rebelled out of hand. The P:/ans took the Anti-pope, and ſent him Priſoner to 
the Pope into France, ſo that the Emperour deſpairing of his Afﬀairs in Italy, he left them 
all as they were, and retired into Germany, He was ſcarce gone, before Fobn King of 
Bohemia came into Italy with an Army (being invited by the Ghibilens in Breſcia) and 
poſleſt himſelf both of that City and 'Bergamo, The Pope (however he diſſembled it) 
was not averſe to his coming, and therefore his Legat at Bologna fayoured him privately 
looking upon him as a good Antidote againſt the Emperour*s return. Theſe under-hand 
praftices chang'd the Condition of Italy; for the Florentines and King Robert, perceiving 
the Legat a favourer of the Gbibilin Faction, turn*d Enemies to all people that profeſs'd 
themſelves their Friends, In ſo much as without reſpe& to either Ghibilins or Guelfs, 
many Princes aſſociated with them;among the reſt were the Families of the Y5ſcontiand Scala, 
Philippo di Gonſaga of the Houſe of Mantua, the Families of Carara and Eſte, whereupon 
the Pope Excommunicated them all. The King, apprehenſive of their League, return'd 
home ro reinforce himſelf, and coming back with more Force into Italy, found his Enter- 
prize very difficult notwithſtanding} fo that growing weary of the buſineſs (though much 
to the diſſatisfaQtion of the Legat) he return'd into Bobemaia, leaving Garriſons only in AMo- 
dena and Reggio, recommending Parma to the Care of Mar/lio,and Piero de Roſſi, who were 
eminent men in that City. As ſoon as he was departed, Bologna enter*d into the Confe- 
deracy, and the Colleagues divided the four Towns that were remaining to the Church 
among themſelves, Parma to the Scali, Reggio to the Gonzagi, Modena to the Eſti, and 
Luca to the Florentines, But many differences follow'd upon that diviſion, which for the 
greateſt part were compoYd afterwards by the Yenetians, And noy I ſpeak of the Yene- 
tians,it may appear indecorons to ſome people,that among all the occurrences and reyolu- 


tions in Italy, I have deferr*d ſpeaking of them, notwithſtanding their Government and 


Power places them above any other Republick or Principality in that Country. 
That that Exception may be remov?*d, and the occaſion appear, it will be neceſſary to 


look back for ſome time, to make their Original conſpicuous, and the reaſons for which - 


they reſerv'd themſelves fo long from interpoſing in the Afﬀairs of > dang King of the 
Hunni having beſieg?d Aquilegia, the Inhabitants after a generous defence, being reduc'd 
to diſtreſs, and defpairing of Relief, conveying their Goods, as well as they could, to 
certain Rocks in that point of the Adriatick Sea which were not inhabited, they eſcap'd 
after them themſelves. The Padouans ſeeing the fire ſo near them, concluding - & 
Aquilegia was taken, his next viſtt would be to them, ſent away their Goods, Wives, 
Children, and unſerviceable le to a place in the ſame Sea, calPd Rivo Alto, leaving the 
young men, and ſuch as were able to bear Arms, for the defence of the Town. The Inha- 
bitants of ontfelice, and the Hills abonr it, fearing the ſame deſtiny, remov'd to the ſame 
Iſlands. Aquilegia being taken, and Padoua, Montfelice, Vicenza, and Yerona overcome 
and fack*d b tiles Army ; thoſe which remain'd of the Padouans, and the moſt conſi- 
derable of the reſt, fetled their Habitations in certain Fenns and Marſhes about the afore- 
ſaid Rivo Mito: and all the people about that Province, which was anciently calld Yenetia, 
being dfiven out of their Country by the ſame Calamities, joyn'd themſelves with them , 
changingtby neceſſity)their pleaſant and plentiful Habitations, for rude and barren places, 
void of all Commodity and Convenience, But their number being great, and their 
Quarter but ſmall, va | time they made it not only habitable, but delightful; framing 
ſuch Laws and Orders to themſelves,as fecur*d them againſt miſeries of their Neighbours, 
and in a ſhort time made them canſiderable,both for reputation and force; So thar beſides 
their firſt Inhabitants, many people reſorting to them from the Cities of Lombardy, upon 
occaſion of the Cruelty of Cleft King of the Lombayds, they multiply'd & faſt, that when 
Pepin King of France at the ſolicitation of the Pope, undertook to drive the Lombards out 
of Italy, in the Treaties betwixt him and the Emperour of Greece, it was agreed that the ' 
Duke of Zenevento and the Yenerians, ſhould be ſubje&t neither to the one nor the other, 
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but enjoy their Liberty to themſelyes. Moreover, Neceſſity having determin'd their Habita- 
tions among the Waters, having no Land to ſupply them, it ford them to look about 
which way they might live, and applying to Navigation, they to trade about the 
World, and not only furniſh'd themſelves with neceſſary Provitons, but by degrees 
brought thither ſuch variety of Marchandize, that other people which had need of them 
came tothem to be ſupply*d. At firſt, having no thoughts of Dominion, they were wholly 
intent upon what might facilitate their Trade, and in order thereunto, they acquir®d ſe- 


veral Ports, both in Greece and Syria, and in their paſſage into 4a the French making uſe Candia given 
of their Ships, they gave them"(by way of Recompence)the Iſland of Candia: While they ©? _ =— 
lived-at-this rate, their Name was grown formidable at Sea, and fo venerable at Land, that So 

in moſt Controverſies betwixt their Neighbours they were the only Arbitrators : as it hap- 


pen'd in the difference betwixt the Confederates upon the diviſion of the Towns, where 
the cauſe being referr*d to them, they awarded Bergamo and Breſcia to the Yiſconti, But 
having afterwards in proceſs of time wn oi Padoua, Vicenza, Trivegi, and after them 
Verona,Bergamo and Breſcia, beſides ſeveral Towns in Romagna and elſe where, their power 
began to be ſo conliderable,that not only the Princes of Italy, but the greateſt and moſt re- 
mote Kings, were afraid to provoke them. Whereupon, entring into a Conſpiracy againſt 
them, the Yenetians loſt all in one day, that in ſo many Years, and with fo vaſt Expence 
they had been gaining; and though in our times they may have recover'd it in part, yet.not 
having regain'd their Reputation and Power,they live at the mercy of other people (as indeed 
all the Princes of Italy do.) Benedi& XII. being Pope, looking upon Italy as loſt, and fear- 
ing that Zodovic the Emperour ſhould make himſelf Maſter of it, he reſolv'd to enter into 
ſtrict Amity with all thoſe who held any Lands that belong?d formerly to the Empire, pre- 
ſauming their fear to be diſpgſſelPd, would make them faithful in the defence of Italy, and 
zealous to keep him ont : accordingly he publiſt®d a Decree to confirm all the uſurp?d Titles 
in Zombardy, and to continue their Poſſeſſion. But that Pope died before his Promiſe could 


be made good, and Clement VI. ſucceeded him. . The Emperour obſerving with what li- Clement 6rh 
berality the Pope had diſpos'd of the Lands belonging to the Empire, that he might not be *** 


behind him in fo generous a point, he gave all Lands that had been uſurp*d from the Church, 
to ſuch qo as had ufurp'd them, to hold them of the Empire, as the other of the Pope. 
By which Donation Galeotto Maleteſti and his Brothers became Lords of Rimini, Peſaro, 
and Fano, Antonia da Montefeltro of Ia Marca and Urbim, Gentil da YVarano of Camerino, 
Giovanni Manfredi of Faenza, Guido di Polenta of Ravenna, Sinebaldo Ordelaffi of Furli and 
Ceſena, Ludovico Aledoſs of Imola, beſides many others in other places : fo that of all the 
Lands which belong'd to the Church, there was ſcarce any left without an interloper ; by 
which means, till the time of Alexander VI. the Church was very weak, but he recover'd 
its Authority in our days, with the deſtruction of moſt of their Poſterity. At the time of 
this Conceſſion, the Emperour was at Taranto, where he gave out, his Deſign was for Italy, 
which was the occaſion of great Wars in Lombardy, in which the Yiſconti made themſelves 
Lords of Parma. About this time, Robert King of Naples died, and left two Grand Chil- 
dren by his Son Charles, (who died not long before) leaving his eldeſt Daughter Giovanna 
Heir to the Crown, with injundQion to marry Andrea, Son to the King of Hungary, who 
was his Nephew. But they liv'd not long together, before Andrea was poiſon'd by her, 
and ſhe married again to Lodovic Prince of Taranto, her near Kinſ-man. But Lewis King 
of Hungary, Brother to Andrea, to revenge his death, came into Italy with an Army, 

drave Giovanna and her Husband out of the Kingdom. About theſe times there hap« 
pen'd a very memorable paſſage in Rome ; One Nicholas di Lorenzo Chancellor in the Cap- 
pitol, having forc'd the Senate out of Rome, under the Title of Tribune made himſelf head 
of that Common-wealth, reducing it into its ancient form, with ſo much Juſtice and Vir- 
tue, that not only the neighbouring Provinces, but all Italy ſent Embaſladours to him. 
The ancient Provinces ſeeing that City fo ſtrangely reviv*d, began to lift up their Heads, 
and pay it a reſpe&, ſome out of fear, and ſome out of hopes. But Nicbolas, notwithſtand- 
ing the greatneſs of his Reputation, notable to comport with ſo great an Authority, deſert- 


| edit himſelf; for being overburthen'd with the weight of it,he leftit in the very beginning, 


and without any conſtraint, ſtole privately away to the King of Bohemia, who, by the Popes 
Order, in affront to Lewis of Bavaria, was made Emperour, and to gratifie his Patron, he 
ſecur'd Nicholas, and Clapt him in priſon. Not long after, as it had been in imitation of 
Nicholas, one Franceſco Baroncegli poſleſt himſelf of the Ty and turn'd the Sena- 
tors out of Rome: ſo that'the Pope, as the readieſt way to ſuppreſs him, was glad to diſ- 
charge Nicholas of his impriſonment, and ſent him to Rome, to reſume his old Office ; 
whereupon, MNicolas undertook the Government once more, and caus'd Franceſco to be 
executed. But the Colonnefi becoming his Wh by degrees, he himſelf was put to o__ 
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by them, and the Senate reſtor'd to the Exerciſe of its former Authority. In the mean 
time the King of Hungary, having depos'd Queen Giovanna, return'd to his own Kingdom : 
But the Pope deiir*d. to have the Queen his Neighbour, rather than that King, and order'd 
things ſo, that the Kingdom was reſtor'd, upon Condition her Husband Zewis renouncing 
The Jubilee the Title of King ſhould content himſelf with that of Taranto, The Year M CCCL. be- 
reduc'd ro 50 ing come, his Holineſs thought fit that the Jubilee appointed by Pope Boniface VIII. to be 
years, kept every hundred years, ſhould be reduC'd to fifty, and, having paſgd a Dectte to that 
urpoſe, in gratitude for ſo great a Benefit, the Romans were contented he ſhould ſerid 
a Cardinals to Rome, to reform their City, and create what Senators be pleagd. -- After 
which the Pope declar'd Lodovic of Taranto King of Naples again, and Giovanna, highly 
Avigun giv. oblig?d by that favour, gave the Church Avignon, which was part of her Patrimony, By 
en co the Pope this time Luchino Viſconti being dead, John Arch-Biſhop of Milan 'remain'd ſole Lord, 
w —_— and, making ſeveral Wars upon Tuſcany and his Neighbours, became very conſiderable. 
" Afterhisdeath, the Government fell to his two Nephews, Bernardo and Galeazzo, but Ga- 
leazzodyinga while after, he left his Son Jobn Galeazzo to ſhare with his Unkle in the State. 
Tamcent 6th In theſe days, Charles King of Bobemia was created Emperour, and Innocent VI. Pope, who 
Pope. having ſent Cardinal Giles (a Spaniard) into [taly, by hs Virtue, and the excellence of his 
ConduR, he recover'd the reputation of the Church, not only in Rome and Romagna, but 
all Italy over. He recover*d Bologna, that had been uſurp*d by the Arch-Biſhop'of Milan. 
He conſtrain'd the Romans to admit a forreign Senator every year of the Popes nominati- 
on. He made an honourable Agreement with the Viſconti, He fought and took Priſoner 
Fobn Aguto an Engliſh-man, who with four thouſand Engliſh was entertair'd in Tiſcany, 
Urban 5th upgn the Ghibilin accompt. After theſe Succeſſes, Urban V. being Pope, he reſfolv'd to 
P'pe. vilit both Italy and Rome, where Charles the Emperour came to meet him, and having 
continued together ſeveral Months, Charles return'd into his Kingdom, and the Pope to 
OE 2th 42 ignos, Urban died, and Gregory X1L. ſucceeded, and becauſe Cardinal Egidio was dead, 
i Italy relaps'd into its former diſtraQtions, occaſion'd by the Caballing of the people againſt 
The Pope re. the Viſconti, Whereupon the Pope at firlt ſent a Legat into Italy with ſix thouſand Britans, 
rurns to Rome, after whom he follow'd in Perſon, and re-eſtabliſh'd his Reſidence 'at Rome, in the year 
afcer 71 years UCCCLXXVI. after it had been kept in France, LXXI. years. 
— oy After the death of this Pope, Urban VI. was created. Not long after at Fond;, ten Cardi- 
Urban 6h Nals quarrelling with his Eleftion, and pretending it was not fair, created Clement VII. 
Pope : Clement The Genoueſes in the mean time (who for ſeveral years had lived quietly under the Govern- 
9th Fati-Pope. ment of the Viſconti) rebelPd. Betwixt them and the Yenetian, there happen'd great Wars 
ng about the j:Jand of Tenedos; in which War by Degrees all Italy became concern'd, and 
as'd berwixe FAELC It was that great Guns were firſt us'd, they being a German Invention. Though for a 
the Genmeſes While the Genoueſes were predominant, and held Yenice blockt up for. ſeveral Months toge- 
and Yenetians, ther; yet in the concluſion, the Yenetran had the better, and made an advantagious Peace, 
by the aſſiſtance of ___ In the year. 1 381 (as we have ſaid before) there was aSchiſm 
inthe Church, and Giovannathe Queen favour'd the Anti-Pope. Whereupon, Pope Urban 
pratis'd againſt her, and ſent Carlo Durazzo (who was of the Royal Houſe of Naples) 
with an, Army into her Kingdom, who poſleſt himſelf of her Conntrey, and drove her 
away into France, The King of France undertaking her quarrel], ſent Lodowic P Angio to 
repoſleſs the Queen, and force Urban uut of Rome, and ſet up the Anti-Pupe. But Zodovic 
dying in the.middle of the Enterprize, his Army broke up, and return'diinto France. Urban 
thereupon:goes over to Naples, and claps nine Cardinals in Priſon; for having fided with 
France and the Anti-Pope. After that, he took it ill of the King,' that he refugd fo make 
one of his Nephews Prince of Capua, but concealing his diſguſt, he deſir'd Nogera of him for 
his Habitation,which as ſoon as he was poſſe(&d of, he fortified, and beganto caſt about which 
way to deprive him of his Kingdom. The King taking the Alarm, advanc'd againſt Nocera 
and beſieg?d it, but the Pope eſcap'd to Genoua, where .he put the Cardinals which were 
his Priſoners to death. From thence he went to Rome, and created'28 new Cardinals. In 
the mean time Charles King of Naples went into Hungary, was proclaim'd King there, and 
not long after kilPd. He left the Kingdom of Naples to.his Wite, and two Children he 
had by her, one calPd Zads//ao, and the other Giovanna. fo 
Fobn Galeazzo Viſconti in the mean time had kill'd his Unkle Bernardo, and poſſeſgd him- 
ſelf of 17ilan, and not content to have made himſelf. Duke of lan, he attempted upon 
Tuſcany , but when he was in a fair way. to have conquer'd it, and to have made himſelf 
Urban and King of all Italy, he died. Urban VI. died alſo, and.was ſucceeded 'by: Boniface IX.” Cle- 
Clement ſuc- ment VII the Anti-Pope died likewiſe at. Avignon, and Benedict XII. was created in his 
yer h & 190M. Italy all this while was full of Souldiers of Fortune, Engliſh, Dutch, and Britans, 
BeardiB 13th, ſame of them Commanded by Princes, which upon {xyeral occations had been -- wy 
| thither, 
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thither, and ſome of them which had been ſent by the Popes, when their reſidence was at 
Avignon, With this medly of Nations the Princes of Italy maintain'd their Wars many times, 
till at length Zodowico da Conio Romagnuols having train'd up a Party of Falians, calPd the 
Souldiers of Saint George, by his Valour and Diſcipline leſſen'd the Reputation of the For- 
reigners, and made them afterwards more uſeful and conſiderable in the Italran, Wars. 
The Pope, upon certain differences which aroſe betwixt him and the Romans, remov*d to 
Sce/z, where he remain'd till the Jubilee in the year 1400, at which time, to invite him back 
again for the benefit of their City, the Romans condeſcended that he ſhould have the annual 
nomination of a forreign Senator, and be permitted to fortifie the Caſtle of St. Angels z 
upon which Conditions being return'd, to inrich the Church, he ordain'd, That in every 
Vacancy, each Benefice ſhould pay an Annat into the Chamber Eccleſiaſtical. After the 
death of Fobn Galeazzo Duke of Ailan, though he left two Sons Giovan-Mari-Angelo, and 
Philip, the State was divided into many Factions. In the troubles which followed, Gio- 
van-Mari- Angelo was ſlain, and Philip for ſome time kept Priſoner in the Caſtle of Pavia; 
but by the Valour and Allegiance of the Governour, he eſcap'd. Among the reſt who 
had ſeiz'd the Cities which belong?d formerly to Jobn Galeazzo, William della Scala was 
one, who having been baniſhd, and retiring to Franceſco de Carrara Lord of Padua, by 
his means he recover'd the State of Yerona, but he enjoy'd it a ſhort time ; for Franceſco 
caus'd him to be poiſon'd, and afſum'd the Governmeat himſelf. The Yicentini hereupon 
(having till then liv'd quietly under the proteQton of the Yiſconti) growing jealous of the 
greatneſs of the Lord of Padua, ſubmitted themſelves to the Yenetians, who at their inſti- 
gation made War upon him, and beat him firſt out of Yerona, and at length out of Padua. 


By this time Pope Boniface died, and Innocent VII. was eleQted in his place. The people of Boniface 
Rome madea ſolemn Addreſs to him for the Reſtitution of their Liberty and Forts, and be- dies, Innocent 


ingdeny'd, they call'd in Zadi/aus King of Naples to their Aſſiſtance z but their differences 
being afterwards compogd, the Pope return'd to Rome, from whence for fear of the people 


7th ſucceeds 
him,” and Gre- 
gory the 12th, 


he fled to Yiterbo, where he had made his Nephew Lodovic, Conte della Marca; after which nnccent. 


he died, and Gregory XII. ſacceeded, upon Condition he ſhould reſign when ever the Anti- 
Pope ſhould be perſuaded to do the ſame. At the interceſſion of the Cardinals, to try whe- 
ther it was poſlible to accommodate their differences, and reunite the Church, Bened:& the 
Anti-Pope came to Porto Yeneri, and Gregory to Lucca, where many Expedients were pro- 
pos'd, but nothing concluded ; whereupon the Cardinals forſook them both, of one ſide 
and the other, Benedid& retir'd into Spain, and Gregory to Rimini. The Cardinals by the fa- 
vour of Baldaſſare Coſſa, Cardinal and Legat of Bologna, calld a Council at Piſa, in which 
they created Alexander V. who immediately excommunicated King Ladiſiaus, inveſted 
Luigi d Angio with his Kingdom, and by the aſſiſtance of the Florentimes, Genoueſes, Vene- 
tians and Baldaſſare Coſſa the Legat, they aſlaulted Zadi/iaus, and drove him out of Rome. 
But in the heat of the War, Alexander died, and Baldaſſare Coſſa was created Pope, with 


Alexander 


the name of Fohn XXII. Joh was created at Bologna, but remov'd to Rome, where he $th dies, and 


found Luigi @ Angio with the Forces of Provence; having joyn'd himſelf with him, they 
march'd out againſt King Ladi/iaus, fought with him, and routed his Army ; but for want of 
$000 Condu@, not purſuing their Victory, King Ladiſlaus rally*d, recover'd Rome, and 
orc'd the Pope away to Bologna, and Luigi to' Provence. The Pope caſting about with 
himſelf which way he might reſtrain and leſſen the power of King Ladiſtaus, caus'd Sigrſ- 
mund King of Hungary to be choſen Emperour, invited him into Italy, to which purpoſe 
they had a Conference at Mantua, where it was concluded, a General Council ſhould be 
call'd for uniting the Church; upon the accompliſhment of which, it was preſun'd they 
ſhould be better able to defend themſelves againſt the incroachments of their Pnemies, 
At this time, there were three Popes in being at once ; Gregory, Benedi&, and Jobn, 


which kept the Church very low, both in force and reputation. The place appointed for ® 


their Convention was Conſtance, a City in Germany, contrary to the intention of Pope 
John ;, and though by the death of King Ladi/iaus, the great Reaſon was taken away that 
mov*d the Pope to that propoſition, nevertheleſs, things being gone ſo far, and he under 
an obligation, he could not handſomly come off, but was ford to go to it. Being ar- 
riv'd at Conſtance, it was not many months before he found his Error, and endeavour'd to 
have eſcap'd z but being diſcovered and taken, he was pur in Priſon, and compelF'd to re- 
nounce. Gregory, one of the Anti-Popes renounced by Proxy, but Benedi&, the other Anti- 
Pope refugd, and was condemned for a Heretick at laſt finding himſelf abandow'd by all the 
Cardinals, he renounc'd likewiſe, and the Council created 4 new Pope, Viz. Oddo, of the 
Houſe of Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. upon which the Schiſms were compos'd, 
and the Church united, after it had been divided forty years, and ſeveral Popes living at 
one and the ſame time. As we ſaid before, Philip Viſconti was at this time in the Caſtle of 
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Pavia. But upon the death of Fantino Care (who in the troubles of Lombardy had made 
himſelf Lord of Vercelli, Alexandria, Novara, and Tortona, and contradted great wealth) 
having no Sons, he bequeath'd his Dominions to his Wife Beatrix, injoyning his Friends 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavour to Marry her to Philip, by which Marriage, Philip being 
much ſtrengthen'd, he recover'd Milan, and all the whole Province of Lombardy : after 
which, to recompence her great Benefits (according to the example of other Princes) he 
accus'd his Wife Beatrix of Adultery, and put her to death. Being arriv*d at that height 
both of Power and Grandeur, he began to contrive againſt Toſcany, and purſue the deſigns 
of his Father John Galeazzo. Ladiſiaus King of Naples at his death, had left to his Siſter 
Giovanna ( belides his Kingdom ) a formidable Army Commanded by the chief Captains 
in Italy, and among the reſt, by Sforza da Contignuolo, a perſon of particular repute for 
his Valour in thoſe Wars. The Queen (to clear her ſelf of an aſperſion of too much inti- 
macy with one Pandolfello which ſhe advanc'd) took to her Husband Gracopa della Marcia, 
a Frenchman, of Royal Extraction, but upon condition he ſhould content himſelf to be 
calPd Prince of Taranto, and leave the Title and Government of the Kingdom to her. 
But the Souldiers as ſoon as he was arrived in Naples called him King, which occaſioned great 
differences betwixt him and the Queen, ſometimes one prevailing, and ſometimes the other. 
But at length the Government reited in the Queen, and ſhe became a ſevere Enemy to the 
Pope. Whereupon Sforz4 to drive her into a neceſſity, and force her to his own terms, 
+: pr i his Commiſſion, and refuſed to ſerve her. againſt him z by which means bein 


The Queen (as it were)diſarmed in a moment, having no other remedy, ſhe applyed her ſelf to Alphonſo 


of > = King of Arragon and Sicily, adopted him her Son, and to Command her Army, ſhe enter- 
intne a.,0 - 
ragim to her 
rn; xi Church. After this, a Peace was concluded betwixt herand the Pope; but Alphonſo ſaſpe- 
- makes Braecio ting leſt ſhe ſhould ſerve him, as ſhe had done her Husband, began privately to contrive 


Ja Monroe her how he might poſſeſs himſelf of the Forts: But the Queen was cunning, and prevented him, 


tained Braccio da Montone, as Eminent a Souldier as Sforza, and an Adverſary of the Popes, 
upon accompr of certain Towns (as Perugia and others) which he had uſurped from the 


by fortifying her ſelf in the Caſtle of Naples, Jealouſies increaſing in this manner, and no 
body interpoſing, they came to an Ingagement, and the Queen by the help of Sforza (who 
was returned to her Service) overcame Alphonſo, drove him out of Naples, abdicated him, 
and adopted Lodovic d Angio in his place. Hereupon new Wars enſued betwixt Braccio 


(who was of Alpbonſo's Party) and Sforza (who was for the Queen.) In the proceſs of the 


War Sforza paſling the River Peſcara, was by accident drowned. His death was a great 
prejudice to the affairs of the Queen, who thereupon would have run great hazard of be- 
ing droven out of her Kingdom, had not her loſs been ſupplyed by Philip Viſconti, Duke of 
Milan, who forced Alphonſo back again into Arragon. But Braccio, not at all diſcouraged 
at Alphonſ#s departure, continued War upon the Queen, and beſieged Aquila. The Pope 
looking upon Braccio's greatneſs, as a diminution to the Church, entertained Franciſco (the 
Son of Sforza) into his pay, who marching with an Army to the relief of Aquila, ingaged 
Braccio, routed his Army, and ſlew him. Of Braccio's Party, there remained only Otho his 
Son, from whom the Pope took Perugia, but left him the Government of Montone, But 
he alſo was not long after ſlain in Romania, in the Florentine aſſiſtance; ſo that of all thoſe 
who fought under the Diſcipline of Braccio, Nicholas Piccinino was the man now of greateſt 
reputation. Being come thus near with our Narrative to the times we deſigned, that which 
remains being conſiderable in nothing but the Wars which the Florentines and the Yene- 
tians had with Philip Duke of Milan, (of which, our Relation ſhall be particular when we 
come to treat of Florence, ) we ſhall forbear to enlarge any farther, and only in ſhort, reduce 
it to Memory, in what ſtate and poſture Italy then ſtood with its Princes, and Armies. 


TheState of Among the principal States, Queen Gievanna held the Kingdom of Naples, La Marca, the 


Patrimony, and Romagna. Part of their Towns belonged to the Church, part to their par- 
ticular Governours, or others which had Uſurped them : as Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, tothe 
Family of the Eſti, Faenzi to the Manfred:, Imola to the Alidoſi, Furli to the Ordelaffi, Ri- 
mini and Peſaro to the Malateſti, and Camerino to the Houſe Varana, Lombardy was di- 
vided, part under Duke Philip, and part under the Yenetian, All the reſt who had had any 
Soveraignty or Principality in thoſe a. being extinct, except only the Houſe of Gonzg- 
£4ua, which governed in Mantua at that time. Of Tuſcany the greateſt part was under the 
Dominion of the Florentine ; Lucca only, and Siena lived free under their own Laws : Lucca 
under the Guinigi, and Siena of it ſelf, The Genoueſes, being free ſometimes, ſometimes 
under the Authority of the French, and ſometimes of the Y5ſcont: ; they lived without any 
great reputation,and were reckoned among the meaner and moſt inconfiderable ſtates of that 
Countrey. Their principal Potentates were not themſelves in Command, but their Armies 
managed by their Generals. Duke Philip confined himſelf to his Chamber, and not being 
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to be ſeen, his Wars were manag?d by Commiſſioners. The Yenetians altering their Scene, 


and making War by Land, they ops [1 that Army which had made them { glorious 
by Seaz and according to the Cuſtom of their Countrey, gave the Command of it toother 


people. The Pope, being a Religious perſon, and Giovanna Queen of Naples a woman, 


were not ſo proper to.Command 1n perſon, and therefore did that by neceſſity which 0- 
thers did by indiſcretion. The Florentines were under the ſame neceſſity, for their fre- 
quent diviſions having exhauſted their Nobility, and the Government of the City remain- 
ing in the hands of ſuch as were bred up to Merchandize; in their Wars they were ford 
to follow the fortune and direCtion of ſtrangers: So that the Armies all Italy over, were 
in the hands, of the ſmaller Princes, or ſuch as had no Soveraignty at all. Thoſe ſmaller 
Princes embracing thoſe Commands, not from any impulſe or ſtimulation of Glory, but 
to live plentifully and ſafe. The others Education having been ſmall, not knowing what 
other courſe toTtake, they took up Arms, hoping thereby to gain either Honour or E- 
ſtate. Among theſe the moſt eminent were Carmignuola, Franciſco Sfwza, Nicolo Pic= 
cinino, brought up under Braccio, Agnolo della Pergola, Lorenzo, and Micheletto Attenduls, 
I Tartaglia, Giaccopaccio, Ceccolino da Perugia, Nicolo da Tolentino, Guido Torello, Antonio 
dal Ponte ad Hera, and many others. With theſe may be reckon'd thoſe Princes which I 
have mentjon'd before, to which may be added the Barons of Rome; the Or/ins, Colonneſs, 
and other Lords and Gentlemen of the Kingdom of Lombardy, who depending upon the 
Wars, had ſetled a kind of a League and Intelligence betwixt themſelves, modePd it 
with that artifice, and temporized ſo exatly, that moſt commonly who ever were Ene- 
mies, both ſides were ſure to be loſers. By this means, the Art of War became ſo mean 
and unſerviceable, every little Officer that had but the leaſt ſpark of Experience could 
have eaſily corrected it. Of theſe lazy Princes, and their deſpicable Officers ſhall be 
the ſubje& of my enſuing diſcourſe; but before I come to it, it will be neceſſary (ac- 
cording to my promiſe at firſt) to deduce Florence from its Original, and give every 
one a clear proſpe& what was the State of that City in thoſe times, and by what means 
it arriv'd at it, thorough the imbroilments of a thouſand years, 'in which Italy was in- 
volv'd. 
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ong the great and admirable Orders of former Kingdoms and Common-wealths 
(though in our times it is diſcontinued and loſt) it was the Cuſtom upon every 
occaſion to build new Towns and Cities; and indeed nothing is more worthy 
and becoming an excellent Prince, a well-diſpoſed Common-wealth, nor more 
for the intereſt and advantage of a Province, than to ere&t new Towns, where 

The Conye. Men may cohabit with more Convenience, both for Agriculture, and Defence. For beſides 
nience of Co- the Beauty and Ornament which follow?d upon that Cuſtom, it render'd ſuch Provinces as 


were Conquer®d, more dutiful and ſecure to the Conquerour, planted the void places, and 
made a commodious diſtribution of the people ; upon which, living regularly and in or- 
der, they did not only multiply faſter, but were more ready to invade, and more able 
for defence. ; 
this method being at preſent diſuſed, the Provinces are become weaker, and ſome of them 
ruin'd, For (as I ſaid before) it is this order alone that ſecures a Country, and ſupplies it 
with people. The ſecurity conſiſts in this, that in a new Conquer'd Country, a Colony 
placed by Authority, is a Fortreſs and Guard to keep the Natives in obedience; neither 
without this can a Province continue inhabited, or preſerve a juſt diſtribution of the people, 
becauſe all places being not equally fertile or healthful, where it is barren, they deſert ; 
where unwholſome, they die; and unleſs there be ſome way to invite or diſpoſe new.men to 
the one, as well as the other, that Province mult fail ; the abandoning ſome places leaving 
them deſolate and weak, and the thronging to others making them indigent and poor, And 
foraſmuch as theſe inconveniences are not to be remedied by Nature, Art and Induſtry is to 
beapply'd; and weſee many Countreys which are naturally unhealthful, much better'd by 
the multitude of Inhabitants; the Earth being purity'd by their Tillage, and the Air by 
their Fires, which Nature alone would never have effe&ted. Of this, Yenice is inſtance 
ſufficient; for though ſeated in a ſickly and watriſh place, the concourſe of ſo many people 
at one time, madeit healthful enough. Piſa by reaſon of the malignity of the Air, was very 
ill inhabited; till Genoa, and the Inhabitants upon its Rivers, being defeated and diſpoſſeſsd 
by the Saracens, it follow?d, that being ſupplanted all of them at once, and repairing thither 
in ſuch Numbers, that Townin a ſhort time became populous and potent. But the Cuſtom 
of ſending Colonies being laid aſide, new Conquelſts are not ſo eaſily kept, void places not ſo 
eaſily ſupply*d, nor full and exuberant places 
in the world, and particularly in Italy, are become deſolate and deſerted in reſpe& of what 


But by the negligence and omiſſion of.Common-wealths and Principalities, 


o calily evacuated, W hereupon many places 
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in former ages they have been, which 1s imputable to nothing, bur that Printes do not re- 
tain their ancient appetite of true glory, nor Common-wealths the laudable Cuſtoms they 
were wont. 

In old time, by the. virtne and courage of theſe Colonies, new Cities were many times 
built,” and what were new begun inlarg'd. In which number the Ciry of Fjorence may be 
reckonn'd, which: was begun by the Inhabitants of Fieſole, and augmented by the Colonics. 
It is a true Story (if Dante, and Jobn Yillans may be believ'd) that the City-of Fieſole, though 
plac'd it ſelf on the top of a Mountain, nevertheleſs, that their Markets might be better 
trequented, and their Commodities brought to them with greater convenience to the Mer- 
chant, they order'd them a place, not on the top of the hill, but in the plain, betwixt the 
bottom of the Mountain, and the River Arnus. | 

Theſe Merchants (in my judgment) were the firſt occaſion of building in that place, 
and what was.originally but Store-houſes for receipt of their Commodities, became af- 
terwards a Town, and. place of Habitation, 

Aﬀter the Romans had conquer'd the Carthaginians, and render*d Italy ſafe againſt For- 
reign imbroilments, they multiply'd exceedingly; for Men will not incommoderthemſelves, 
but where they are conſtrain'd by neceſſity; and though the terrours of War may force them 
for ſhelter to fortify'd places and rocks, yet when the danger is over, their profit and con- 
venicace calls them back again to their Houſes, and they prefer Elbow-room, and Eaſe before 
any ſuch reſtraint, The ſecurity which follow'd in Italy upon the reputation of the Roman 
Common-wealth, might poſſibly be the occaſion that this place (from the aforeſaid begin- 
ning increaſing ſo vaſtly) became afterwards a Town, and was calPd at firſt Arnina, 

_ After this there aroſe Civil Warsin Rome, firſt betwixt Marius and Silla, then betwixt 
Ceſar and Pompey, and afrerwards betwixt them that Murder'd Ceſar, and thoſe which 
reveng'd his death, By Silla friſt, and after that by the three Roman Citizens (who revenged 
the Aſſaſſination of Czſar, and divided the Empire) Colonies were ſent to Fieſole; all, or 
Part of which ſetled in.the plajn not far from the Town which was dlready begun. So 
that by this occaſion,the, place was fo. repleniſt*d with Houſes, Men, and all things neceſ- 
ſary for Civil Government, that it night be reckon'd among the Cities of Jtaly. But from 
whence it aſſum'd the name of Florence is variouſly conjeftur'd. Some would have it call'd 
Florence from Florino one of the chief of that Colonie, Some ſay it was not called Florentia, 
but Fluentia in the beginning, in reſpe& of its nearneſs to the River Arno; and they pro- 
"duce; 7liny as a witneſs, who has this Expreſſion, . That the Fluentini are near to the Chan- 
nel of the River Arnus. © But that (in my opinion) is a miſtake, becauſe Pliny in his Book 
deſign'd to tell where the. Florentines were ſeated, not what they were calFd. Nor is it un- 
likely but that word Flaentini might be corrupted, becauſe Frontinus and Tacitus (who writ 
and were near contemporary with Pliny) call'd the Town Florentid, and the people Flc- 
rentini, foraſmuch as they were Goverm'd in the time of Tiberius, according to the ſame 
Laws and Cuſtoms. with the reſt of the Cities in Italy; and Cornelius Tacitus relates that 
Embaſladors were feat from the Florentines to, the Emperour,: to deſire that the Waters of 
the River Chiane might not be diſimbogued, or diverted upon their Countrey ; neither is it 
reaſonable to think that City could have two names at onetime. My opiniqn: therefore is 
clear, that whatever might be the occaſion of its Original or, Denominationgt.was always 
calld Florentia, that it was founded under the Empire of the Romans, and, began to be 
mention'd in Hiſtory in the time of the. firſt Emperours that when that Empire, was firſt 
afflicted by the Barbarians, Totila, King of the Oſirogats demoliſh'd Florence; that 250 years 
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The firſt di- 


7: was before it fell into the paroxyſms of faQtion, the more fatally it was afflicted afterwards 


when it did. The occaſion of its firſt diviſion is conſiderable, and being mention'd by Dante 
and ſeveral other Writers as remarkable, I ſhall take the liberty to diſcourſe of it briefly. 
Among other great and powerful Families in Florence, there were the Buondelmonti, and 


viſion of Fl. Uberti, and not long after them the Amidei, and Donati, In the Family of the Donati, 


TEeACEe 


The Guelfs, Faftions of 


there was a Lady (a Widow) very rich, who had a great Beauty to her Daughter. The 
Lady had reſolv'd with her ſelf to Marry her Daughter to Meſſr. Buondelmonte, a Young 
Gentleman, the head of that Family, This intention of hers (either by negligence, or 
preſuming it ſafe enough at any time) ſhe had not imparted to any body, ſo that before ſhe 
was aware Meſſr. Buondelmonte was to be Married to a Daughter of the Houſe of Amides, 
The Lady much diſſatisfy'd with her Omiſſion, hoping nevertheleſs her Daughters Beauty 
might be.able to diſſolve the Contra&t, ſeeing him paſs one day alone towards her Houſe, 
ſhe took her Daughter along, and went down to accoſt him, and opening the Gate as he 
went by, ſhe ſaluted him, and told him, ſhe could not bur congratulate his Marriage, though 
indeed ſhe had kept her Daughter (preſenting her to him) in hopes ſhe ſhould have been 
the Bride. The young Gentlemen beholding the Excellent Beauty of the Damoiſelle, con- 
templating her Extraction, and that her Fortune was not at all Inferiour to the perſons he 
had choſen,fell immediately into ſuch a paſſion and deſire to Marry her;that not conſidering 
the promiſe he had made, the injuſtice he ſhould commit, nor the ill conſequences that 
might follow, he reply*d, Seeing ( Madam) you bave preſery'd ber for me (being not yet too 
late ) it would be ingratitude to refuſe her, and without more adoe, he Married her. The no- 
tice of his inconſtancy was no ſooner divulg?d, but it was taken in great indignity by the 
Families of the Amidei and Ubeyti, who at that time were nearly ally'd. Having conſulted 
among themſelves, and ſeveral others of their Relations,'it was concluded, the affront was 
inſupportable, and not tobe expiated but by the death of Meſſr. Buondelmonte; and though 
ſome remonſtrated the evils which might follow, Aoſcba Lamberti replid, That to conſider 
every thing, was toreſolve on nothing ; ſuper-adding an old Adage, That 4 thing once done, 
is not capable of Remedy : upon which the Fat being dedermin'd, the perpetration was com- 
mitted to the ſaid Moſcha, Stiatta Vberti, Lambertuccio Amidei, and ag x Fifanti, Upon 
Eaſter-day in the morning, they addreſs'd themſelves to the work, and being privately 
convey*d to a Houſe belonging to the Amidei, between the Old Bridge and St. Stephans, 
Meſſr. Buondelmonte paſſing the River upon a White Horſe, (as if an injury could as eaſily 
have been forgotten, as a Marriage have been broken) they ſet, upon him at the foot of the 
Bridge, and ſlew him under a Statue of Mars, which was placed thereby. This Murder 
divided the whole City, part of it ſiding with the Buondelmonti, and part with the Uberti ; 
and both the Families being powerful in Houſes, Caſtles, and Men, the Quarrel continued 
many years before either could be ejected; yet though the animoſity could not be extin- 
guiſh'd by a'firm and ſtable peace, yer things were palliated and compogd ſometimes for 
the preſent, by certain Truces and Ceflations, by which means (according to the variety of 
accidents) they were ſometimes at quiet, and ſometimes together by the Ears. In this Con- 
dition Florence continued till the Reign of Frederick t 1. who being King of Naples, and 
defirous to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the Church; to corroborate his intereſt in Tuſcany, 
joyn'd him{glf to the Vberti and their party, by whoſe aſfiſtance the Buondelmonti were dri- 
ven out 0 ence, and that City (as all Italy had done before) began to divide into the 
Guelfs, and the Ghibilins, Nor will it be amiſs to commemorate how each 


and Ghibilin Family was ingag'd. The Families therefore which ſided with the Guelfs were the Buon- 
Fattion in Flo- delmonti, . Nerti, Roffi, Freſcobaldi, Mezz3, Baldi, Pulchi, Gherardini, Foraboſchi, Bagneſi, 


rence. 


Guidalotti, Sacchetti, Manieri, Lucardefs, Chiaramonti Compiobbeſs, Cavalcanti, Giandonati, 
Gianfiliazzi, Scali, Guallerotti, ANOIn, Boſtichs, Tornaquinci, Vecchietti, Foſinghi, Ar- 
rigucei, Agli, Silii, Adimari, Viſdomini, Donati, Paz, della Bella, Ardinghi, Theobaldi, 
Cerchi. ith the Ghibilines there joyned the Uberti, Manelli, Ubriachi, Fifanti, Amidei, 
Infanganti, Maleſpini, Scolari, Guidi, Galli, Capprardi, Lamberti, Soldanieri, Cipriani, 
Toſchy, Ameri, | Palermini, 'Mipliorelli, Pigli, Barucci, Cattani, Agolanti, Bruneleſchi, Ca- 
ponſachi, Eliſei, Abbati, Fedaldini, Guiocchi, Galigai ; to which Families of the Nobility, 
many of the populacy joyn'd themſelves on each fide, as their intereſt or affeQtions car- 
ried them, ſo that in a manner the whole City was ingag*d either on one ſide or the 0- 
ther. The Guelfs being driven out, retir'd into the Vale upon the River Arnus mention'd 
before, and the greateſt part of their Garriſons being there, they defended them as well 
as they could againſt the Atracks of their Enemies. But when Frederick died, thoſe per- 
ſons who were Neuters, retaining great interelt and reputation of the people, thought it 
more ſerviceable to the City of Florence to reconcile their differences and unite them, than 
by fomenting them, to deſtroy it. Whereupon endeavouring a Compoſure, they prevaiPd 
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at tength that the Guelfs ſhould lay aſide their indignation, and return, and the Gbibilines 
renounce their ſuſpicion and receive them. Being united in this manner, it was _— 
ſeaſonable to provide for their liberty, and ro contrive ſome Laws for their defence, before 
the new Emperour ſhould get the power into his hands. In order thereunto they divided - The Union 
the City into ſix parts ; They choſe twelve Citizens (two for each part.) which, under the pag ; 
title of Antiani, they inveſted with the Government, but chang'd them every year. To $1" iy of 
prevent Sy animoſity that might ariſe from the determination of the matters judicial; they The Anriani. 
conſtituted two Forreign Judges,(one of them callPd the Captain of the people, and the 0- 
ther the Podeſta) to decide all Civil and Criminal Cauſes which ſhould occur. And becauſe The Caprain 
Laws are bnt tranſient, and of little duration, where there is no power to defend them, *f che People, 
they eſtabliſh'd XX Colours in the City, and 76 in the Territory, under which all the youth —_ p 
was liſted, and oblig?d to be ready in their Arms under their reſpeQive Colours, as often ; 
and whenever the Captain, or Antians ſhould require them. Moreover, as their Enſigns 
were diſtin, ſowere their Arms; ſome of them conſiſted of Croſs-bows, ſome of them of 
Halbards. Their Enſigns were chang'd at every Pentecoſt with great ſolemnity, and diſpos'd 
to new Men, and new Captains put over their Companies. Beſides, to add Majeſty to 
their Afmy, and provide a refuge for ſuch as were wounded, or diſabled in Fight, where 
they might ies, and recruit again, to make head againſt the Enemy, they order'd a 
large Chariot cover'd with Red, and drawn by two white Oxen, upon which their Stan- 
dard of White and Red was to be placed. Whenever their Army was to be drawn our, 
this Chattot was to be drawn into the Market-place, and with great formality conſign'd to 
the Captains of the people. For the greater magnificence and oſtentation of their Enter- 
prizes, they had moreover, a great Bell (calPd Martinello) which Rung continually a month aA generous 
march'd with their Army, that the Enemy might have ſo much time to pro- Cuſtom. 
vide for his Defence. So much Gallantry there was then amongſt men, and with ſo much 
Magnanimity they behav*d themſelves, that whereas now adays it is reputed policy and wiſ- 
dom to ſurprize an Enemy, and fall upon him while he is unprovided, it was then thought 
treacherons, and ignoble. This Bell, when they marcl'd, was carried along with the Ar- 
my, and by it the Guards ſet, and relieved, and other Military Orders deriv”d. By this 
Diſcipline in Civil and Martial affairs, the Florentines laid the foundation of their liberty. 
Nor is it to be imagin'd what ftrength and authority itacquir'd in a ſhort time, for it came 
not only to be the chief City in Tuſcany, but to be reckon'd among the Principal of all Italy, 
ad indeed there was no' grandure to which it might not have arriv*d, had it not been ob- 
ſKraded by new and frequent diſſentions. Ten years together, the Florentines liv'd under 
this Government; in which time they forc'd the Piſtvrz/3, Aretin, and S#neſj to make peace 
withthem,and returning with their Army from Siena, they took Yolterra, demoliſh'd ſeveral 
Caſtles, and brought the Inhabitants to Florence. Tn theſe Expeditions, the Guelfs had the 
| ng 1 ConduQ, as being much more popular than the Ghibilines,” who had carried them- 
elves immperiouſly during Frederick's Reign, and made themſelves oflious; or elſe it was be- 
eauſe the Church party had more Friends than the Emperours, as being thought more con- 
ſiſtent with their liberty. The Ghibilints in the mean time, being diſpleaſed to ſee heir Au- 
thority ſo ſenſibly decreaſe, could not be ſatisfy?d; bur attended all occaſions to repoſſeſs 
themſelves of theGvyernwent. When Matfred: the Son of Frederick King of Naples was in- 
veſted in that Kingdom, and had over-power'd the power of the Church, concelving, it a 
fair oppottuhity, they pratis'd privately with him, to reaſſume their Government; but 
they could'not manage'1t ſo cunningly, but their pratice was diſcover'd to the Antiani, 
who fummoning the Ultrti thereupoh ; the Ubert; not only refugd'to appear, but took 
Arms;-and forrify'd themſelves in their Houſes; at which the people being incen&d; rook 
Arms likewiſe, and joyning with the Guelfs, drove them out of Florence, and forc'd the 
whole Gbibiline party to tranſplant to Siena; From thence” they defir'd the aſſiſtance of Manfredi. 
Manfredi King of Naples, who ſending them ſupplies, by the Condut and Diligence of Kivg of Naples, 
Frinata (of the Houſe of Uberti) the Guelfs receiv'd ſuchablow uygn the River Arebia, that 3 great Lorron 
thoſt whith' eſcaped (fuppoſing their City loſt) fled directly to” Zucca; and: left Florence to EP ad 
fhift for it IE. Manfred had given the Commantet the Auixiliaries which he ſent to the * 
| all reputatioh in'thoſe times. Giorda- 
no, after this Victory advanced with his Gbibilines to Florence, reduc'd the City to the obe- 
dience of "Manfred: depogd the Magiſtrates, and alter'd or abrogated all the Laws, and 
Cuſtotns that might give them the leaſt figure or commemoration of their liberty : Which 
injury veley Goats Wick Werke diſcretion, was receiv*d by the people with ſo much dereſtation, 
that' whereas before they were ſcarce Enemies to'the Ghibilines, they becatne thereby inve- 


terate and implacable; ahd on red oy was in time their utter deſtruftion. 
irs of great importance tv that Kingdom; the Conte 
E Giordang 


Being 'to retitrn to Naples upon” 
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| being frighted, and retiring to their, 


Giordan« left Comte Guido Novello (Lord of Caſentino) in Florence, as Deputy for the King, 
This Guido Novello call'd a Council of Ghibilines at Empoli, wherein it was unanimouſly 


concluded, that Florence ſhould be razed, being (by reaſon the people were ſo rigid Guelfs) 


the only City capable to reinforce the —— party of the Church, 

Upon ſo cruel and barbarous a Sentence againſt ſo Noble a City, there was not one Friend 
or Citizen oppogd, beſides Ferinata dell: Uberti;, who publickly and couragiouſly, undertook 
its defence: Declaring, That he had not run ſo many dangers, not expos'd hingſelf to ſo 
many difficulties, but to live quietly afterwards in his own Countrey; nor would he now 
reject what he contended for ſo long, nor refuſe that which his good fortune had given him z 
he was reſolv*d rather to oppoſe himſelf (againſt whoever ſhould deſign otherwiſe) with as 
Tauch Vigour and Zeal as he had done againſt the Guelfs; and if jealoufie and apprehenſion 
ſhould prompt them to. endeavour the deſtruction of their Countrey,; they might attempt if 
they pleagd; but he hop'd, with the ſame Virtue which drove out the Guelfs, he ſhould be 
able to defend the City. This Ferinata was a man of great Courage, excellent ConduR, 
Head of the Gbibilines, and in no ſmall eſteem with Manfredi himſelf. Theſe qualifications, 
and the conſideration of his Authority, put an end to that reſolution, and they began now 
to take new mcaſures, and contrive ways of preſerving the State; The Guelfs who had 
fled to Lucca, being diſmiſsd by the Zucche/z, upon the Counts. commination, -they with- 
drew to Bulegna, from whence being invited by the Guelfs of Parma, to goagainit the Ghi- 
bilines, they behav*d thernſelves ſo well, that by their Valour, the Adverſary was overcome, 
and their poſſeſſions given to them : So that increaſing in Hononr and Wealth,,and ynder- 
ſtanding that Pope Clement had cali'd Carlo d' Angio into Italy, to:-depoſe Manfredi (if poſ- 
fibly) They ſent Embaſſadours to his Holineſs to tender their aſſiſtance; which the Pope not 
only accepted, but ſent them his own Standard, which the Guelfs carry*d ever in 
their Wars, and is ugd in Florence to this very day. After this, 2danfreds was beaten, di- 
ſpoyPd of his Kingdom, and Slain, and the Guelfs of Florence having performed: ry ſhare 
in that Action, their Party grew more brisk and couragious ; and the Ghibilines-more ti- 


morous and weak. Whereupon thoſe who with Count Guido Novell» were at the helm in 


Florence, began to caſt about how they might, by benefits, or otherwiſe, gain and cajole the 
people, whom before they had exaſperated by all circumſtances of injury : But thoſe reme- 
dies (which if us'd in time, before neceſſity requir'd, might poſſibly have prevail'd) bein 
apply'd abruptly, and too late, did not only not contribute to their ſafety, but kaſten'd 
their ruine. To coaks and inſinuate with the people and their party, they thought it would 
do much if they reſt6r'd them to a part of that Honour and Authority which they had loſt, 
To this purpoſe they choſe XXXVI, Citizens from among the People, and adding to them 
two Forreign Gentlemen from Bologna, they gave them power to reform the State of the 
City as they pleagd. As ſoon as they met, the firſt thing they pitch'd upon, was to divide 
the City into ſeveral Arts (or Trades) over each Art they plac'd a Maſter, who was to 
adminilter Juſtice to all'under his Ward; and to every Art a Banner was aſlign'd, that un- 
der that, each Company might appear in Arms, when ever the ſafety of the City-requir'd it, 
At firſt theſe Arts, (or Companies) were twelve, ſeyen greater, and fiveleſs; the leſſer in- 
crealing afterwards to fourteen, their whole number advanc'd to XXI, as it remains at this 
day. The Reformation Jipccoding quictly in this-manner, and contriving many things for 
the common benefit of, the people, without interruption; Count Guido, thinking hunſelf 
pnder an equal Obligation to provide for his Souldiers; caus'd a Tax to be aid upon the 
Ciba .to raiſe Money, for their pay 3 but he found ſuch difficulty/in the buſineſs, he durſt 
Never. Ct Het it : Whereupon, perceiving all loſt, unleſs aorpags, pra ſuddenly done 3 
ke combir with the chief of the Ghib;lines, and determin'd to take that back again by 
force'from the people which ſo unadviſedly they had given... 
-. With which delign, having aſſembled the ſeveral, Companies jy their, Arms, (and the 
RRXVI. Reformatori with them) culng a ſudden Alarm to be, broyght ig, the-Reformators 
ir, Houſes, the Enſigns of the ſeveral faculties, were diſ- 
playd, and ſeveral Armed men behind them immediately; underſtanding that, Count &uido 
ner; for their Captain. . The Counton'the other fide, hearing where. they. had paſted, ad- 
vanced againſt them z and the people, not declining, they met ina lace which 15, 90w, call'd 
Loggia dei Tornaquinci, where the Count was worlted, and moſt, of his Party ſlain, Be- 
ing off, of his mettel, and fearful the Enemy would ailault him m the night, and cut his 
Throat. his Men being cow?'d, and unable to defend him, without conſidering other re- 
medy, he reſolv*d to preſerve himſelf by flying, rather than by bgfiting; and accordingly 
(contrary to the waſion of the Heads of the;GbtbiJ;nes) he retired to Prato with what 
men ,he-had left, . When ke found himſelf ſafe, and; his fear,over, he became ſenſible of 


" and his, party were at St, Fobns, they made a ſtand at St. Trinith, $ choſe Gjozanni Solda- 
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his Errour, and being deſirous to have repair'd it next morning, at. break of day he drew 
out his Men, march'd back to Floyence, __ to recover that Honourably, which he 
had ſo Scandaloufly loſt ; but he found himſelt miſtaken, for though it might have coſt the 
people hot water to have expelPd him, they found it no hard matter to keep him out when 

e was gone; inſomuch that being repuls'd, he drew off with great ſorrow and ſhame to 
Caſentino, and the Ghibilines retard to their H6uſes, The people being Conquerours, out 
of affeftion to all ſach as had a love for their Countrey, they reſoly*d to reunite the City 
once more, and calPd home all their Citizens which were abroad, as well Ghibilines as Guclfs. 
Hereupon the Gueifs return'd, after ſix years baniſhment, the Ghibilines late attempt was 
pardoned, and they receiv'd back again; but yet they continued odious both to the people, 


- and Guelfs, the laſt not being able to extinguiſh the memory of their baniſhment; nor the 


firſt to forget their Tyranny and infolence, when the Government was in their hand ; fo 
that their animoſity was depoſited neither on the one ſide, nor the other. 

WhiPſt the affairs of Florence were in this poſture, a report was ſpread, that Corradine, 
Nephew to Manfredi, was coming with Forces out of —— to Conquer the Kingdom 
of Naples; upon which the Gbibilines conceiv'd freſh hopes of recovering their Authority : 
and the Guelfs being no leſs ſolicitous for their ſecurity; begg'd the aſſiſtance of King 
Charles, in caſe Corradine ſhould come. Charles having comply*'d, and his Forces upon 
their March, the Guelfs became fo inſolent, and the Ghibilines ſo timorags, that two days 
before the French Army arriv'd, the Ghibilines fled out of the City, without ſtaying to be 
expeltd. The. GbibjJines departed, the Florentines new Modell'd their City, chooſing 
Twelve principal Magiſtrates to continue iniAuthority only for two Months, rot under 


the title of Antiani; but Buoni-buomini., Next to them they conſtituted a Council of 80 , f.,zq ts: 


Citizens, which they cad. Za Credenza: after which, 180 were choſen out of the people, gel by the 
which with the Credenza, -and the 12 Buoni-buomins were call'd the General-Council : be- Guelfe, 


ſides which, they erefed another Council, conſiſting of 120. both Citizens and Nobles, 


_ The 12 Buo- 
which Council was. to confummate and ratific whatever was debated'or reſolv'd in the reſt, 7 Hnomini. L4 


Having ſerled their Government in this manner, and by new Laws, and EleQtion of Magi- — 


rates of their own party, fortifPd themſelves againſt the Machinations of the Ghibilines, 
the Guelfs confifcated the Ghibliines Eſtates, and having divided them into three parts, one 
was aſſigr'd to publick uſes, another given to their Magiſtrates and Captains, and the third 
diffkributed amnbjis the Guelfs, to recompence the damage they had receiv'd, The Pope to 
rve Tuſcany to the Faftion of the Guelfs, made King Charles Imperial Vicar of that 

. By this method, the Florentines having maintain'd their honour and reputation 
abroad by their Arms, 'and at home by their Laws, they remaird firm and ſecure; in the 


mean time the Pope dyed, and after a two: years vacancy, and a tedious diſpute, Gregory X. Gregory ; 


was eleted, who being at the time of his Ele&tion(and a long while before) in Lat and 
(by conſequence) ignorant of the tumours of the FaCtions, he carry'd not himſelf with that 
caution towards'them, as his Predeceſſors haq done. But in his way to France, being ar- 
rivd at Florence, he thought it the Office of a good Paſtor to endeavour to compoſe their 
differences, and/prevaiPd with thema-te receive Commiſſioners from the Ghibilines to nego- 


r 


tiate the manner of their return; but” though their Peace was made, and all particulars 


conchuded, the Ghibilines weretoo jealous to accept them, and refug'd to corme back. The Florence ii 


Pope imputed the-fanlt to the'City, and excommunicated it in his paſſion, under which fer Excom- 


cenfure1t continvet whilſt he lived; but after his death, when Izocent V. was created, it munication, 


x 


was taken off. T1ocent V. was facceeded by Nicholas III. of the houſe of the Or/3ni; and 


becauſe the Popes were always jealous of any great power in Italy (though raigd by the fa- The Jealoufic 


ent 5. 


vour' of the ChorchY and conſtantly endeavour'd to depreſs it; . great troubles, and frequent of the Popes. 


YV ns enſye#;; for the fear of a Perſon grown Potent to any degree, was the advance- 
ment of anotherleſs powerful than he; who growing powerful by his preferment, as his 


Predeceſfor had Joie, became formidable like him; and that fear was the occaſion of his 


debaſement. *This was the cauſe that Kingdom was taken from Manfredi, and giyen to 
Coeg Tye pu hs reaſon' that Charles became terrible afterwards, and his ruine was 
| ad: for Ni 

Cbarles by the Emperour's means, was remov*d from the Government of Tuſcany; and 
Latino (the Popes 'Eegat) ſent thither in his place, by Commiſſion frani the Emperour: 


Florence at this time was in no very-good condition, for the Guelfiſh Nobility being grown 

infolent, and [ne of the Magiſtrates, ſeveral Murders and other violences were daily 

| MatefaQors paſſing urpuniſh'd by the favour and ; = 1r—ng of the Nobles. 

To reftrain theſe infotencies, it was thought -by the Heads of the City, to recall thoſe 

who'were baniſhed, which gave opportunity to the Legate to retidite the City 3 and to the The Ghize. 

.Gbibilmes, to return: whereupon-inſtead of = Governours which they had before; they lines rerure: 
L > . were 


committed, 


as/IH. (mowd by the conſiderations aforefaid) prevaiPd ſo, that 


Z« 
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were increagd to XIV. (VIL of each Party) their Government to be Annual, and their: 
Eleftion by the Pope. Two years Florence remain'd under this Form, till Martins (a 
Frenchman ) was created Pope, who reſtor'd to King Charles whatever Authority Pope-Nit-: 
cholas had taken from him : So that Floreace being again in Commotion z the Citizens took, 
up Arms againſt the Emperour*s Governour, and to reſtrain the Ghibilines, and correct 
the inſolence of their Nobility, put the City under a new form of Goverament, It was in 
the year 1282. when the Corporation of the Arts having been inveſted with the Magiſtracy 
and Militia, had gain*d great reputation; whereupon by their own Authority they order*d 
that inſtead of the XIV. Three Citizens ſhould be created (with the Title-of Prior:) who 
ſhould Govern the Common-wealth for two Months, and be choſen, indifferently out of 
Commons or Nobility, provided they were Merchants, or profeſſed any Art. Afterwards 
the chief Magiſtracy was reduc'd to Six perſons (one for each Ward) where it continued to 


Months, to be the year 1 342. in which the City was reduC'd into Quarters, and the Prieri, to Nine, they 


choſen our of 
the City indit- 


terently, 


The Segnert. 


Diſcord be- 


having been advanc'd to 1 2. by ſome accident in the mean time. This Conſtitution was the 
occaſion (as ſhall be ſhew'd in its place) of the Nobilities ruin, who upon ſundry provoca- 
tions were excluded, andafterwards, without any reſpe&, oppreſs'd by the people. Ar firſt 
the Nobility conſented to its Ere&tion, as an expedientto unite, and accommodate all diffe- 
rences; but afterwards incroaching, and interfering for the Government, all of them loſt 
it, There was likewiſe a Palace aſſignd for the conſtant Reſidence of this Council, (in 
which the Magiſtrates were formerly accuſtom'd to confer with the Commiſſioners of the 
Church) and Serjeants, and other neceſſary Officers, for their greater honour, appointed 
to attend : Which Council, though at firſt it had only the Title of Priori ; yet afterwards 
for Magnificence ſake, it had the addition of Segnors. 

For a while the Florentines continued quiet within themſelves, though, they had Wars a- 
road with the Aretines (who had driven out the Guelfs) with whom they,ingag'd ſucceſs- 
fully in Campaldino, and overcame them. Upon which, the City increaſing both in Wealth, 
and number of Inhabitants, it was thought good to inlarge their Walls, which they did to 
its preſent Circumference; whereas before its Diameter was only from the Old Bridge to 
S. Lorenzo, The Wars abroad, and Peace-at home, had almoſt exterminated both the 
Ghibilines, and Guelfs in that City 3 there remain'd only thoſe ſparks of animoſity (which 
are unavoidable in all Cities) betwixt the Nobles and the People; for the one ſolicitous of 
their freedom according to their Laws, and the other impatient to Command them, it is 


ewixt the No- not poſſible they ſhould agree. WhiPſt they were apprehenſive of the Gbibilines, this hu- 
biliry and peo- mour did not ſhow it ſelf.in the Nobility 3 but when the Ghibil;nes were low and depreſgd, 


ple. 


The Priori. 
The Gonf«- 
Co 


it began to exert, and the people were injur'd daily, beyond the Vindication either of the 
Magiſtrates, ar Laws; every Nobleman making good his infolence, by the multitude of 
his Friends and Relations, beth againſt the Priors, and, the Captain. "The Heads there- 
fore of the Arts (by way of remedy againſt ſo great. inconvenience) provided that in the 
beginning of its Office, every Council of the Prior: ſhould create an Enſign, or Gonfaloniere 
di juſticia, out of the people, aſſigning him 1000 men in 20 Companies, 'which were to be 
ready with their Arms, and their Gonfaloniere to ſee Juſticeadminiſter'd whenever the Court, 
or their Captain requir'd them. The firſt in this Office, was Vbaldo Ruffoli, who drawing 
out his Bands, demoliſh'd the Houſes of the Galetti, becauſe one of that Family had ſlain 
one of his Fellow-Citizens in France. The eſtabliſhment'of this Order by the Arts was 
not difficult, by reaſon of the jealouſies and emulations amongſt the Nobility, who were 
not in the leaſt ſenſible it was intended againſt them, till they felt the ſmart of it, when 
*twas put in Execution, This Conſtitution was terrible to them at firſt, but afterwards they 


' return'd to their old inſolence again; for having inſinuated themſelves into the Council of 


-the Priori, they found means to hinder the Gonfaloniere from executing his Office, Beſides, 


Witneſs being always 'required upon any accuſation, the: Plaintiff could hardly find any 
body that would give Teſtimony againſt the Nobility. So that in a ſhort/time Florence was 
involved in its own diſtraction, and the people expoſed to:their former oppreſlion, Juſtice 
being grown dilatory and tedious, and Sentence, though-given, ſeldom ox never executed, 
The Populace not knowing what reſolution to take in this Caſe, Giazo della Bella (a perſon 
of Noble extrattion, but a-Lover of the Liberty of the City) incourag?d the Heads of the 


- Arts, to reform the City, and by his perſuaſion it was Ordain'd that the;Gonfaloniere ſhoule 


reſide with the Priors, and have 4000 men under his Command ; they likewiſe excluded 
the Nobility out of the Council of the Segnors. | 
They made a Law that all Accefſaries, or Abettors, ſhould be liable to the ſame puniſh- 
ment with thoſe who were aQtually Guilty; and decreed that Common report ſhould be 
ſufficient to. convict them. - By theſe Laws (which were called Ordinaments della Giuſtitia) 
the people gain*d great reputation; but Giano della Bella, being look'd uponas the _ 
(+ 
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of their Deſtruction, became odious to the Nobility ; and not to them only, but-to the 

wealthieſt of the Populace,who began to ſuſpect his-Authority;and not without reaſon, as 

appear'd afterwards upon the firſt occaſion was given him to abuſe it. It happened one of 
the Commons was killed in a fray, where ſeveral of the Nobility were preſent 3; Corſo 

Donati being one amonglt the reſt,the Murder was laid to his Charge,as the moſt furious 

and deſperate, He was taken into Cuſtody by the Captain, but (however cauſes went) 

whether he was innocent of the Crime, - or the Captain fearful to condemn him, he was 

preſently diſcharg'd. The People offended at his diſcharge, betook themſelves to their 

Arms, ran to the Houſe of Giano della Bella, and beg?d of him,that he would be the means 

that the Laws he had invented might be put in Execution. Giano had privately a deſire 

that Corſo ſhould be puniſh'd,and therefore advis'd not the People to lay down their Arms; 

(as many conceived he ought) but incouraged them to addreſs to the Segnor: with their 

Complaints, and deſire their Vindication. The People full of rage, thinking themſelves 

abuſed by the Gaptain, and abandon'd by Giano, went not to the Segnori (as directed) but 

away they ran to the Captain's Palace,and Plunder'd it; which action diſpleaſed the whole | 
City, and was laid upon Giano, by ſuch as meditated his ruin; whereupon ſome of his 

Enemies happening afterwards to be of the Segnori, he was accuſed to the Captain as an 

Incendiary and Debaucher of the People. 

Whilſt his Cauſe was in agitation, the People took Arms again, flocked in great num- 
bers to his Houſe, and offer'd to defend hin againſt the Segnors his Enemies. Giano had 
no mind to experiment the Popular favour,or truſt his life in the hands of the Magiſtrates, 
as fearing the Malignity of the one, no leſs than the unconſtancy of the other ; but to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the malice of his Enemies, and his Country againſt the commotion of 
his Friends, he reſolved to give way to their Envy, and baniſh himſelf from that City 
which, he had preſerv*d from the Tyranny of the Nobility by his own danger and charge. 
The Nobility, after his departure,to recover their Dignity, which they conceived loſt by 
the Diſſentions among them,united,and apply'd themſelves by two of their Number,to the 
Senate or Segnoria (which they judg'd to be their friends) to intreat them to mitigate in 
ſome meafare the acerbity of thoſe Laws which were made againſt them ; which demand 
was no ſooner known, but the People (fearing the Segnoria ſhould comply) began imme+ 
diately to tumultuate, arid, betwixt the ambition of the one, and ſuſpicion of the other, 
they fell ſoon after to blows. The Nobility ſtood upon their Guards in three places, at 
St. Fobws, in the Mercato Nuovo, and the Piazza de Mozzs, under three Commanders, 
Foreſe Adinari, Vanni de Mozz1, and Geri Spini, The People were got together under 
their .Enſigns in great Numbers at the Senators Palace,which at that time was not far from 
St. Pruocolo ;, and becauſe the People were jealous of the Segnori,they deputed fix Citizens 
to ſhare with them in the Government. In the mean time, while both parties were prepa- 
ring for the Combat, ſome both of the Nobility and Commons, with certain Religious 


' Perſwafion 


Perſons of good Reputation, interpos'd themſelves,remonſtrating to the Nobility,that the to the Nobili- 
Honour they had loſt,and tfle Laws made againſt them, were occaſioned by their arrogance *) to be quier, 


and ill Government; that now to take Arms, and betake themſelves to force, for the 
recovery of what was loſt by their own diſſentionand ill-management,would be the rnin 
of their Country, and a detriment to themſelves. That they ſhould conſider in number, 
riches, and malice, they were much inferiour to the People. That: that Nobility they ſo 
vainly affe&ted, by which they thought to advance others,when they came to fight would 
prove but a meer Title and Name; unable to defend them againſt the advantages which 
their Enemies had over them.Ta the. People it was repreſented imprudence to drive things 


too far, and make their Adverſaries deſperate ; For be that bopes no good, fears ns ill. That The ame to 
it ought.to be conſidered, their Nobility were they which had gain'd ſo much Honour to the People. 


their City in its Wars,and were not therefore in juſtice to be uled.at that rate. That they 
could be content to.have the Supream Magiſtracy taken from them,and endure it patiently ; 
but they thought it unreaſonable,and inſupportable ro be at every bodies mercy(as their new 
Laws rendered them) and ſubject to be driven out of their Country upon every Capricio. 
That-it would be well to mitigate-their fury, and lay down their Arms,rather than to run 
the hazard of a Battel, 5y preſumption upon their Numbers, which had many times fail'd, 
and been worlſted by the leſs. The People were divided in their Judgments,ſome were for 
ingaging.as a thing ſome time or other would neceſſarily bez and better now,than to defer 
till their Enemies were more powerful z and if it could be imagined the mitigation of the 
Laws would content them, they ſhould be mitigated accordingly;z but their infolence and 
pride could never be laid by,till by force they. were conſtrain?d to't.To others more mo- 
derate and prudent,it appeared that the alterationof the Laws would not fignifie much,but 
to come toa Battel might be of very great importance;and their Opinion prevailing,it m 
prov 
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provided that no accuſation ſhould be admitted againſt a Nobleman without neceſſary teſti- 
mony. Though upon theſe terms both Parties laid down their Arms, yet their jealouſics of 
one another were mutually. retain*d, and they began again to fortifie on both ſides, The 


New reforma- People thonght fit to re-order the Government, and reduc'd their Signor: toa leſs number, 
tion inFlorence as ſuſpetting ſome of them to be too great favourers of the Nobility, of whom the Manſini, 


1298, 


Magalotti, Altoviti, Peruzzi, and Cerretani were the chief, Having ſetled the State in this 
manner inthe year 1298. for the greater Magnificence and Security of their Signori, they 
founded their Palace; and made a Piazza before it, where the houſes of the Ubertz ſtood for- 
merly : About the fame time alſo the Foundation of the Priſons were laid, which in few 
years after were finiſhed. Never was this City in greater ſplendor, nor more happy in its 
condition than then, abounding both in Men, Riches, and Reputation. They had 3000, 
Citizens in the Town fit to bear Arms, and 70000. more in their Territory. All Tuſcany 
was at its devotion, partly as ſubjetts, and partly as friends. And though there were ſtill 
piques and ſuſpicions betwixt the Nobility and the People, yet they did not break out into 
any ill effe&t, but all lived quietly and peaceably together; and had not this —_—— been 
at length/interrupted by diſſention within, it had been in no danger from abroad ; being in 
ſich terms at that time, it neither feared the Empire, nor its Exiles, and could have brought 
a force into the Field equivalent to all the reſt of the States in Italy. But that diſeaſe from 
which ab extra it was ſecure, was ingendred in its own bowels, There were two Families 
in Florence, the Cerchi, and the Donati, equally conſiderable, both in numbers, riches, and 
dignity ; being Neighbours both in City and Countrey, there happened ſome exceptions and 
difruſt betwixt them, but not ſo great as to bring them to blows, and perhaps they would 
never have produc'd any conſiderable efte&ts, had not their ill humours been agitated and 
fermented by new occaſion. Among the chief Families in Piſtoia, there was the Family of 
the Cancellieri. It happened that Zore the Son of Gulielmo, and Geri the Son of Bertaccio, fell 
out by accident at play, and paſſing from words to blows, Ger received a ſlight wound, 


- FR... . _ Gulielmo was much troubled at the buſineſs, and thinking by exceſs of humility to take off 
mily of the the ſcandal, he increaſed it and made it worſe. He commanded his Son to go to Geri's Fa« 
Cancellieri, the thers houſe, and demand his pardon; Lore obey'd, and went as his Father direted: but that 
occafion and 2& of humility did not at all ſweeten the acerbity of Bertaccio's mind, who cauſing LZoreta 


conſequence. ye 94724 by his ſervants (to aggravate the indignity) he cauſed him to be led by them inta 


and Neri, 


the ſtable, and his hand cut off upon the Manger, with inſtruction to return to his Father, 
and t6 let him know, That wounds are not cured ſo properly by words, as amputation. Guli= 
elmo was fo enraged at the cruelty of the faft, as he and his friends immediately took Arms 
to revenge it; and Bertaccioand his friends doing as much to defend themſelves, the whole 
City of P5ſtoia was engaged in the-quarrel, and divided into two Parties. Theſe Cancelliers 
being both of them deſcended from one of the Cancellieri who had two Wives, oneof them 


bi called Bianca: that Party which deſcended from her, called it ſelf Bianca; and the other ia 


oppoſition was calted Nera. In a ſhort time many conflicts happened betwixt them, many 
men killed, and many houſes deſtroyed. Not being able to accommodate among themſelves, 
though both ſides were weary, they concluded to come to Florence, hoping ſome ent 
would be found out there, or elſe to fortifie their Parties by che acquilition of new triends. 
The Neri having had familiarity with the Donats, were eſpouſed by Corſo, the head of thas 
Family: The Bianchi, to ſupport themſelves againſt the acceſſion of the Doxats, fellin with 
Veri the chief of the Cerchi, a man not inferiour to Corſo in any quality whatever. The ma- 
lignity of this humour being brought hither from P:ſtora, began to revive the old quarrel be- 
twixt the Cercbi and Donats in ſuch manner, that the Prorz, and other Principal Citizens be- 
gan to apprehend they ſhould fall together by the ears, and the whole City come to bedivi- 
ded. —_— they —_— themſelves to the Pope, deſiring he would interpoſe his Au- 
thority to ge thoſedifterences which were too great for their private power to compoſe. 
The Pope ſent for Yeri, and him earneſtly to a reconciliation with the Donati. Yers 
ſeemed to he ſurpriſed at his importunity, pretended he had no prejudice to them at all, and 
becauſe reconciliation pr ſed a quarrel, there being nothing of the latter, he thought 
there was no neceflity' of the firſt. So that Yeri returaing from Rome withont any other 
concluſion, the Malevolence increagd, and every little accident (as it happened afterwards) 
was ſufficient to pur all in confuſion. In the Month of May, ſeveral Holidays being pub- 
lickly celebrated in Florence, certain young Gentlemen of the Donats, with their friends on 
Horſeback, having ſtopt near St. Trmety, toſee certain Women that were Dancing, itfell out: 
that ſome of the Cerchs artived there likewiſe with ſome of their friends, and being deſirous 
to ſee as wellas the reſt, not knowing the Donat; were before, they ſpurr'd on their Horſes,and 
juſtled in among them. The Donats looking upon it as an affront, drew their Swords; the 
Cerchi were asready to anſwer them, and after feyeral cuts and flaſhes given and _—_— 
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both ſides retir”d. This accident was the occalion of great miſchief; the whole City (as 
well People as Nobility ) divided, and took part with the Bianchi and Neri, as their incli- 
nations lire&ted them. The chief of the Branchi were the Cerchi, to whoin the Adimari, 
the Abbati, part of the Joſinghi, the Bardi, 'Roſſt, Freſcobaldi, Nerli; Mannills, a\l the Moz- 
24, the Scali, Gerrardini, Cavalcanti, 'Mateſpini, Boſticoi, Giandionati, Fecchietsi, and Av- 
riguelzi, joyn'd themſelves ; with theſe ſided ſeveral of the populace and all the Ghibiline 
Faction in Florence ;, ſo that in reſpe& of their Numbers, they ſeem'd to have the whole 
Government of the City. The Donati on the other ſide were heads of the Vers, and fol- 
low'd by all the reſt of the before mentioned Nobility, who were not ingag?d with the 
Bianchi ;, and beſide them all the Parzi, Biſdomini, Manieri, Bagneſii, Tornaquinci, Spini, 
Buondelmonti, Gianfggliazz3, and Brunelteſchi;,, Nor did this humour extend ir ſelf only in 
the City, but infected the whole Countrey. In ſo much that the Captains of the Arts and 
ſuch as favour'd the Guelfs, and were Lovers of the Commonwealth, very mnch appre- 
hended leſt this new diſtra&tion ſhould prove the ruin of the City, and the reſtauration 
of the Ghibilins, Whereupon they ſent to the Pope, beſeeching him to think of ſome re- 
medy, unleſs he had a mind that City (which had been always a bulwark to.the Church ) 
ſhould be deſtroy'd or hecome ſubje& to the Ghibilins, To gratifie their requeſt, the 
Pope diſpatcl?d Matteo & Aquaſparta (a Portugal Cardinal) as his Legate to Florence, who 
finding the party of the Bianch: obſtinate and untraftable, as preſuming upon the advan- 
tage of their Numbers, he left Florence in an anger, and interdiced them; fo that the 
Town remained in more confuſion at his departure, than he found it. All Parties being 
at that time very high, and diſpos'd to miſthief,' it happen'd that ſeveral of the Cerch# 
and Donati meeting at a Burial, ſome words/paſgd betwixt them, and from words they 
proceeded to blows, but no great hurt done, for that time. Both ſides being returned 
to their Houſes, the Cerchi began to deliberate -how they might fall upon the Donati, and 
in Concluſion they weat in great numbers 'to attack them, | but by the Courage of Corſo 
they were repelPd, - and ſeveral of them Wounded. - Hereupon the City fell to their 
Arms; the Laws and the Magiſtrates were too weak to conteſt with the fury of both 
Parties. The wiſeſt and beſt Citizens were in perpetual fear. The Donati and their 
friends having leſs force, were more anxious and ſolicitous of their ſafety, to provide for 
itas well as was poſſible : At a meeting of Corſo with the Heads of the Vers, and the Captain 
of the Arts, it was concluded that the Pope ſhould be deſired to ſend them ſome perſon of 
the Blood Royal to reform their City, ſuppoſing that way the moſt probable to ſuppreſs 
this Bianchi, The Aſſembly,” and their reſolution was notify'd to the Priors, and aggra- 
vated againſt the Adverſe Party asa Conſpiracy againſt their Freedom. ' Both fa&tions be- 
ing in Arms, Dante, and the reſt of the S:gnor: taking: Courage, with great Wiſdom and 


Prudence cauſing the people to put themſelves in Arms, by Conjunction of ſeveral our . 
of the Countrey they ford the Heads of both Parties to lay down their Arms, confind 


Corſo, Donati and ſeveral of the Faction of the Neri to their Houſes; and that their pro- 
ceedings might ſeem impartial, they committed ſeveral of -the Bianchi, who afterwards 
upon plauſible pretences were diſmigd. . Corſo and his acconplices were diſcharg'd likewiſe z 
and ſnppoling his Holineſs to be their Friend, took a journey to Rome to perſwade him 
perfonally to what by Letters they had begg'd of him before. There happen'd to be at 


the Popes Court at:that time Charles de Yaloi#the King of France his brother, calld into | 


Italy by the King of Naples to pafs over into Sicily, ' The Pepe (upon the importunity of 


the Florentine Exiles) thought fit to ſend him to Florence toremain there till the ſeaſon of ' ;1,,1-4 of 
the year ſerv*d better for his: tranſportation. - Chirles arrived, 'and though the Bianchi Palois made 


(who. had: then the” Supremacy) were jealous 'of him, yet' being- Patron of the Guelfs, Governor of 
and deputed thither by the Pope, they durſt not oppoſe his'comirig ; but on the Contra- Flo 


Ty, to oblige: him/|they gave him full Authority - to diſpoſe of-the City -as 'he pleaſed. 
Charles was no f0ner inveſted with his Authority, -but he caugd'all his Friends and Par- 
tizans to Arm;.which gave the people ſo great a jealouſic that he-would Uſtrp upon their 
Liberties, that they alſo put themſelves in Arms, and ſtood-ready every mart at- his door 
toreliſt any ſuch attempt. The Cerebi and the chief of the Bianchi {having had the Goverri- 


meat in their -hands and managed-it- proudly) were become generally. odious, which gave 


izxconragement.:tb:Corſo ahd the reſt of the Nerr who were'baniſtd, to return to Flo- 
rence,. being afliux?d that Charles,: and the Captains:of the Companies were their Friends. 
Whilſt their ſuſpicion of Charles: had put the Ciry in Arms;-<Corſo, his Gomirades, and 
many of their - followers entred into Florence wirhout any. impediment : And although 
Vers de Cerchs; was; perſwaded tq-oppoſe, he. refusd it, and'told them, he ſhould leave 


their Chaſtiſement to the People of Florence, : againſt whoſe: intereſt Corſo did come. ' 


But. he was miſtaken in his Meaſures, for: ag. ftead of: being puniſhed, he was _ 
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ceived very kindly by the people; and Yeri was forCd to fly for his ſafety. For Corſo ha- 
ving forc'd his entrance at the Porta Pinti, drew up and made a ſtand at S. Pietro Maggionz 
(a place not far from his Palace) and having united with ſuch of the people, and his friends, 
as delir'd Novelty, and were come thither on purpoſe; the firſt thing he did was to diſ- 
charge all Priſoners whatever and however committed, whether by private or publick 
Authority. He forc'd the Signors to return privately to their Houſes, and elected a cer- 
tain Number (of the fation of the Ner:) out of the people, to ſupply their places. For 
five days together they ranſack'd and plunder'd the houſes of the chief of the Bianchi, The | 
Cerchi and the heads of that Faction, ſeeing the people for the moſt part their Enemies, 
and Charles none of their friend, was retir'd out of the City, to ſuch Caſtles as they had, 
and whereas before they would not entertain the Council of the Pope, they were now glad 
to implort his aſſiſtance, and to let him underſtand that Charles was not come to the ad- 
vantage, but to the prejudice of the City, Whereupon| the Pope ſent his Legate Afattes 
di Aquaſparta to Florence the ſecond time, who not only made a Peace betwixt the Cerchi 
and Donati, but fortified it by ſeveral Marriages and Alliances, Nevertheleſs inſiſting to 
have the Bianchi participate of the Chief Offices, and being deny'd by the Vers who had 
them in poſſeſſion, he lett the City as ill tisfi'd as before, and again Excommunicated ir 
for its diſobedience. Thus both Parties continued diſcontented. The Neri, ſecing their 
Enemies ſo near, were apprehenlive leſt by their deſtruction they ſhould recover the 
Honours and Authority which they had loſt ; and as if theſe Fears and Animoſities had 
been not ſufficient to do miſchief, new affronts and injuries were offer*d. . Nicholas de 
Cerchi, being going with ſome of his Friends to ſome of his Houſes, as he paſs'd by the 
Ponte ad Africo, was allaulted by Simon Son of Corſo Donati. The Conflict was ſharp, 
and on either ſide deplorable, for Nicholas was kill'd upon the place, and Simon ſo wound- 
ed that he died the next Morning. This accident diſturb'd the whole City afreſh, and 
though the Neri were indeed molt Culpable, yet they were protected by the Government, 
and before judgment could.be obtain'd, a Conſpiracy was diſcover'd between the Bian- 
chi and Picro Terranti (one of Charles his Barons) with whom they praQtis'd privately to 
be reſtor*d to the Government. The Plot was detected by ſeveral Letters from the Cer- 
chi to the ſaidPiero, though ſome imagin'd they were counterfeited by the Donati, to di- 
vert the infamy they had incurr*d by the aſlaſſination of Nicholas. The Cerchi and all their 
Clana were at this time Priſoners to the Donatz (and among the reſt Dante the Poet.) their 
Eſtates were Confiſcated, and their houſes demoliſhd. Their party, with ſeveral! of the 
Ghibilines that had joyn'd themſelves with them, were diſpers'd up and down in ſundry 
places, attending new troubles to better their Condition; and Charles having finiſd 
what he delign'd when he came thither, returu'd to the Pope in purſuance of his Expedi- 
tion into. Sicily, in which he managed himſelf with no more prudence than he. had done 
in Florence; but loſing; many of his men, he went back into France, with no little diſho- 
nour. After -Gbarles was. departed, for ſome time Florence was quiet, only Corſo was diſ- 
ſatisfied, as not thinking himſelf in Authority ſuitable to his deſerts: for the Government 
New troubles being in the hands of the, people, he believed it managed by ſuch as were much his in- 
occaſioned by feriours, Moved, therefore-by-theſe provocations, to varniſh over a foul deſign with a fair 
Corſo Donati, pretence, he.calumniated ſeveral Citizens who had had charge of the Publick money, for 
imbezeling,of it, and applying it to their priveteuſe; giving out that it was fit they ſhould 
be inquir'd after, and; puniſhed: ſeveral of his mind did the ſame, and many others by 
their, ignorance and. Credylity were perſuaded that. what Corſo did was out of pure care 
and affection to his Country,” - On. the other ſide the perſons accusd, having the favour of 
the people, ſtood upon their juſtificatian, and ſo far theſe differences proceeded, that after 
ſeveral expoſtulations, and:civil controverſies, they, came at length to take Arms. On one 
ſide there were-Corſo, Lotiers, Biſhop of Florence, with.many of the Nobility, and ſome of 
the Commons. On.the.qther ſide there were the Sjgnori, and the'greateſt part of the 
people :- ſa.that, there was-fighting in many places-of the City. The S:gnori, perceiving| 
their affairs;in.ſome depger, dent to Lucca for aidz. and immediately all the people in Zucea 
came in ta their afſiltance 3. by\,whoſe. ſupervention things. were preſently. compogd, the 
tumylts aflwag'd, and the-people continuedbia their former Liberty and Government, with- 
out any other;puniſhmentiof the: Author ofthe. ſcandal. The Pope had heard'of the tumults 
at Florence, .and-ſent thither Nicholas da Prato his-Legate to appeaſe them, who, for his 
quality, learning and behaviour, being a Man of: great reputation, he quickly-obtained 
ſuch credit with the people;.: that they gave \ him»Authority to reform, or Model their 
Government as he pleay'd.. Being of ithe :Ghtbiline faction; | he was/inclir?d to call home 
thoſe, of that party wha werei-bamiſh'd;  But:firſtihe thought it convenieut to ingratiate 
with, the-people, by. reſtoring their. Ancient: Companies, which . AR':added - _ 
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ſtrength to their intereſt, as it took away from the Nobleſs. When he had, as he thought, 
ſufficiently oblig'd the" multitude, The Legate deſign'd to call home the Exiles, and try'd 
many ways to effe&t it, but was ſo far from ſucceeding in any of them, that he render'd 
himſelf ſaſpeted to the Governors, was forc'd out of the City, and leaving all in confu- 
ſion, in a-great paſſion he Excommunicated it at his departure. Nor was this City mo- 
leſted with one humour only, but ſeveral; there being at once the Factions betwixt the 
Nobility and the People, the Guelfs and the Gbibilines, the Bianchi, and the Neri, At 
that time all the City was in Arms, and many bickerings happen*d. Many were diſcon- 


tented at; the Legates departure, being willing the baniſh'd Citizens ſhould return, The The Medici 


gate) were diſcover'd to be favourers of the Rebels; in the interim Skirmiſhes and Ren- 
counters paiF'din ſeveral places of the Town, and to add to their Calamity, a fire broke 
out in the Orto S. Aficbel, among the houſes of the Abbati, from thence it went to the 
houſes of the Caponſacchi, and burn'd them, from thence to the houſes of the Macci, A4- 
miersi, Toſch4,\Capriani, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the New Market; from thence it 
pad to thee Portas'S. Maria, burn'd that, and then wheeling about to the Old Bridge, it 
confurn*d the Palaces of the Gherardini, Pulci, Amidei, Lucardeſi, and with them ſo many 
other houſe:3, that:the number of all that were conſun'd by that fire amounted to more 
than thirteen hundred. Some were of vpinion it began by accident in the height of the 
Conflict, (Ithers affirm it was done on purpoſe by Neri Abbati, Prior of S. Piero Scha- 
rayio (a dil. olute and CIP who ſeeing every body ingaged, thought he 
might com nit a of wickedneſs then, which no body ſhould be able to remedy; and 
to the end jit might fucceed the better, and give leſs ſaſpicion of him, he ſet the houſes 


' Chief of them who raig'd the report were the Medici and the Giugni, who (with the Le- 24 Gingi, 


of his own party on-fire, where he could do it with convenience. Theſe Conflifts, and Florence | 
this Confis gration happen'd in Judy 1304. at which time Corſo Donati was the only perſon burncd, 1304: 


who did riot arm inthoſe tumults; and not without reaſon, for thereby he preſumed 
{when weary of their fighting they ſhould incline to an agreement) he ſhould more eaſily 
be choſeri Umpire betwixt them; at length all Arms indeed were laid down, but more 
that they' were tyr*d, and weary of their miſeries, than from any relentment or condeſcen- 
ſion on either ſide. 'The whole conſequence of all was, that the Rebels were not ſuffer'd to 
return,, and the party which favour'd them was ford to comply. The Legate being come 
back tt Rome, and underſtanding the new diſtrattions in Florence, perſuaded the Pope, 
that if: he deſignd ts compoſe them, it would be neceſlary to ſend for twelveof the Prin- 
Cipal Malecontents of that City, which being the nouriſhment and fomentors of their mi- 
ſeries, their miferies would ceaſe as ſoon as they were remov*d. The Pope took his Coun- 
ſel, ſent for twelve of the Chief Citizens (who came to Rome in obedience to his ſummons) 
and among them Corſo Donati. was one. Upon the departure of theſe Citizens the Legate 
fignf?d tothe Exiles, that now was their time (the City being deſtitute of their Heads) 
\'0 return. - Whereupon'the Citizens which were baniſt?d, getting what force together 
th,'ey were able, they march'd to Florence, enter'd where the walls were unfiniſt®d, and 
pay 3'd on as far as'the Piazza of S. Joby, It.was a remarkable paſſage to conſider, that 
Thok © ty who!fonght in their behalf whilſt humbly and unarm'd they begged to be ad- 


mitts eeing them come forcibly into the City with their Weapons in their hands, 


curd againſt them immediately, and joyning with the people, beat them out of the City. 
This E nterprize was loſt by leaving part of their Forces at Laſtya, and not attending the 
—_— If rw of who was coming _ with three p_ _ 3 - 
uppoſin, Z tton of greater importance to their ſucceſs, than Strengt ey toun 

( —_—_ ' had done before) That delay takes away the opportunity, - and celerity the force. The 
Rebels r\ :zpulsd; Florence return'd to its old diviſions. To leſſen the Authority of the 
Cavalctty ti, —_—_— le aſſaulted and took from them the Caſtle of Stinche in the Yal ai 
Greve, w, hich: 2ng'd anciently to that Family ; and becauſe thoſe who were taken 
in thjs Cat, He were the firſt which were put in the new built Priſons, that building took 
its name fre Mm the Caſtle from whence they came, was calPd le Stinche from thence, and 
is call/d ſo t: > this-day. After this; thoſe who had the Government. in their hands, re- 
eſtabliſh'd th © L_ of the People ; gave them the Enſigns which had been us'd at 
firſt under th e diſcipline of the Arts. The Captains, the Gonfaloniers of the Companies, 
and the Colle 4ge of the Segnori were cail'd; and Orders were given that they ſhould aſliſt 
the Segnoria o1 " Senate at all times, in time of Commotion or injury, with their Swords, 
and in time of «Peace with their:-Counſels. To the two old Governours they added ano- 
ther call'd Eſa tore, whoſe. Office it was by conjunftion. with. the Gonfalonieri to reſtrain 
and corre& the 'infolence of the Grandees. In the mean time the Pope dying, Corſo and 
his fellow Ciriz- zns.return'd from Rome, ng might have liv'd quietly, had by the lo - 
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Corſe Donati. of pr Force and Authority, and of ſuch Perfons as were Enemies to the State. Yet - 
ſuc 


Condemned. 


His death, 


þ | zos, 


ſatiableneſs of Corſo's ambition created new troubles,  'To gain reputation it was always 
his Cuſtom to oppoſe the ſentiment of the Nobility ia whatever was 'd;z and 
which way he obſerved the People to incline, thither he conſtantly dir his Autho- 
rity, to work himſelf into their fayour; ſo that in all Innovations and Controverſies he 
was the Head; all perſons reſorting to him who had any thing extraordinary in-deſign. 
Hereupon he became ſo odious to ſeveral conſiderable Citizens, that the Faction of the 
Neri ſubdivided, and fell into open diviſion among themſelves, becauſe Corſo made uſe 


was the Awe and Majeſty of his Perſon, that every body fear*d him z to deprive him 
of the peoples favour (which, that way, was eaſily diſingaged) it was given out that he 
deſign'd upon the Government, and meant to make himſelf King: | Which from his.extra- 
vagant way of living was credible enough, and much confirn'd, when: he Mar= 
ried a Daughter of Uguccione della —_— chief of the Bianchi, and Ghibilins, and the 
moſt powerful Perſon in the City. This Alliance was no ſooner known among his Ene- 
mics, but his Adverſaries took Arms, and the people for that reaſon were ſo far from ap- 
pearing in his defence, that the greater part of them joyn'd with his Enemies. The Chief 
of his Enemies (and who were at the Head of them) were Roſſo della Toſa, Pazxino de Par- 
zo, Geri Spini, and Berto Brunelleſchi, They, their followers, and the-greateſt part of the 
People, ran with their Swords drawn to the foot of the Palace of the Segnori, by whoſe 
Order an accuſation was preferr'd to Pjero Bianca, Captain of the People, againſt Corſo, as a 
perſon who (by the aſſiſtance of Uguccione) —__ to be King, Upon this impeachment 
he was ſummornyd, and refuſing to appear, was declared a Rebel for his Contumacy ; there 
having been but two hours time betwixt the Accuſation and Sentence: Judgment -pro- 
nounc'd, the Segnori, with the ſeveral Companies of the People (their Banners diſplay*d) 
went preſently to apprehend him. Corſo on the other ſide,not atall diſmay*d either at the ſe- 
verity of the Sentence, the authority of the Segnori, nor the unconſtancy of his friends (who 
had many of them forſaken him) fell to fortitying his houſe, hoping to have defended him- 
ſelf there till Vguccione (to whom he had ſent word of -his condition) ſhould come to his 
reſcue. His Houſes, and Avenues were fortif'd and barricado'd by-him, and ſtrengthen'd 
with ſuch Garriſons of his friends, that though the people were very numerous and preſsd 
hard to have enter*d them, they could not _ The Conflict was ſmart, many kilPd and 
wounded on both ſides, and the People finding there was no entrance that way by force, 
got into the Houſes of his _—_—_— through them they brake unexpectedly into his, 
Corſo finding himſelf inviron'd by his Enemies, and no hopes of relief from Uguccione, 
deſpairing of ViQory, he reſolv*d to try-what was poſſible for his Eſcape; 'advancing there- 
fore with Gherardo Bondini, and ſeveral other his moſt faithful aud-valiant friends, he 
charg?*d ſo furiouſly upon his Enemies, that he brake them, and made his way thorow them 
(fighting) out of the Porta della Croce: Nevertheleſs being purſw'd,, Gherardo was flain by 
Boccaccio Cavicciulls upon the Africa, and Corſo was taken Priſoner at Rowezano by certain 
Spaniſh horſemen belonging tothe Segnoria, But, diſdaining the ſight of his Victorious Ene- 
mies, and to prevent the torments which they would Jy inflict, as they were bringing 
him back towards Florence, he threw himſelf off his Horſe, and was cut to pieces by one of 
the Company} his body was gather*d together by the Monks of S. Salvi, and bury'd, but 
without any ſolemnity. This was the ſad end of that Magnanimous Perſon, to whom his 
"Country, and the Neri, ow'd much both of their good fortune and-ill 3 and doubtleſs had 
his mind been more Moderate, his memory would have been more honourable; however 
he deſerves a place among the beſt Citizens this City did ever produce, though indeed the 
turbulency of his Spirit caugd his Country and Party both to forget their obligations to 
him, and at length procur'd his death, and many miſchiefs ro'them. Uguccione coming 
to the relief of his Son in Law as far as Remoli, and hearing he was takenby the 
people, preſuming he could do him no good, to fave his own ſtake, he return/d back as 
E Came. | 
Corſo being dead in the year 1 308. all tumults ceagd, and every body hv'd quietly, till 
news was bronght that .4r;go the Emperour was come into Italy with all the Florentine Exiles 
in his Company, whom he had promig'd to reinſtate on their own Country. To obriate this, 
and leſſen the number of their Enemies, the Magiſtrates thought fit of themſelves to reinvite 


all thoſe who had been Rebels, but ſome few which were particularly excepted. Thoſe which 


were excepted, were the greateſt part of the Ghibilines, and ſome of the Fattion of the Bian- 
chi, among which were Dante Aleghieri, the Sons of Yers de Cerchi, and Giano della Bella. 
'They ſent likewiſe. to delire the aſſiſtance of Robere King of Naples, but not prevailing in 
an amicable way without terms, they gave him the Government of their City for five 
years, upon condition he would defend them as his ſubjets The Emperoyr in hus paſlage' 
came. 
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came to Piſa, and from thence coaſting along the ſhore, he went to Rome, where he was 
Crown'd in the year 1312; after which, addreſſing himſelf to the ſubduStion of the Flo- 
rentines, he march'd by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to Florence, and poſted himſelf 
with.his Army at the Monaſtery of St. Satvi, where he continued fifty days without any 
conſiderable exploit. Deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt that City, he remoy*d to Piſa,-confede- 
rated with the King of Sicily to make an Enterprize upon aples, and marched forward 
with his Army; but whilſt he thought himſelf ſureof,Victory, and Robert gave himſelf for . 
loſt, the Emperour died at Buonconvento, and that, Expedition miſcarri'd. Not long after 
it fell out that Vguccione became Lord of Piſa, and by degrees of Lucca, where he joyn'd 
himſelf with the Ghibilines, and by the aſſiſtance of that Faction, committed great depre- 
dations upon the Neighbours, ' The Florentines to free themſelves from his Excurſions, 
delir'd King Robert that his Brother Piero might haye the Command of their Army. In the 
mean time UVguccione was not idle, , To increaſe his numbers, and extend his dominion, 
partly by force, and partly by ffratagem, he had poſſe(&d himſelf of many ſtrong Caſtles 
12 the Vallies of Arno, and Nievole, and having advanc'd io far as to beſiege Monte Catins, 
the Florentincs thought it neceſlary to Relieve it, leſt otherwiſe that Conflagration ſhould 
conſume their. whole Country, . . Having drawn together a —_ Army, they March'd in- 
to the Yal di Niewole, gave battel to Uzuccione, and after a ſharp fight, were defeated. In 
- the battel, they 1olt 2000. men beſides Piero the King's Brother, whoſe body could never 
be found, Nor was the Victory on Uguccione's fide without ſome qualification, he having 
loſt one of his Sons, and ſeveral Officers of Note. Afcer this diſaſter, the Floyentines forti- 
f'd auhome as mach as they could, and King Robert ſent them a new General calF'd the 
Conte; di Andrea with the-title of Conte Novello, By his deportment (or rather by the Ge- 
nius of the Florentives, whoſe property it is to increaſe = every ſertlement, and to fall .. 
afterwardsinto factions upon every accident) notwithſtanding their preſent War with Vguc- - New divifij 
cione, they divided again, and ſome were for King Robert, and others againft him. .. The 99% 
chief of his Adverſaries were Simon della Toſa, the Magalotti, and other popular Families, 
who had greateſt intereſt in the Government. Theſe perſons ſent firſt to France, and a 
then, into Germany, to raiſe men, and invite Officers, that by their aſſiftance they might be 
able to. rid themſclyes of their new Governaur the Conte, . But their fortune was adverſe, 
and neither could beprocur'd; Nevertheleſs they gave not their Enterprize over, though 
they had been diſappointed both in Germany and France; they found ont an Officer in 
Agabbio;, having driven out, King Robert's Governour, they ſent for Zaudo from Azobbio, 
and, made- him Eſſecutore, (or indeed Executioner) giving hini abſolute power over their , 
whole City. LZaxudo being naturally cruel and avaritious, March'd with ; Arm'd Men vþÞ Z@Zqude de 4: 
and: down the City, plundering this place, and killing in that, as thoſe who ſent for him 668%. 
gave, him direRiqns  and-not content with this infolence, he Coyn'd falſe Money with 
the Floyentines ſtamp, and no Man had the power to oppoſe itz to ſuch grandeur was he - 
arriv'd by the diſſention of the Citizens. Miſerable certainly; and much to be lamented 
_ was the Condition of this City, which, neither the Conſequences of their former diviſi- 

ons, their apprehenſion of Vguccione, nor the Authority of a King was ſufficient to unite, 
Abroad tuey were infeſted by Uguccione ; at home they were pillag'd by Zaudo;. and yet 
no reconciliation. The King's Friends, miny of the Nobility, ſeveral great Men of the 
Populace, and all the Guelfs, were Enemies to Laudo and his Party. Nevertheleſs, the 
Adverſary having the Authority in his hand, they could not without manifeſt danger 
diſcover themſelves; howeyer, that they might not be deficient in what, they were able 
to do towards the freeing themſelyes of ſo diſhonourable a Tyranny, they writ privately 
10 King Robert, to intreat that he would make Conte Guido da Buttsfolle his Lieutenant in 
Florence, The King granted their requeſt, ſent the Conte to thein forthwith, and the ad- 
verſe party (though the Segnors alſo were Enemies to the Ring) had not-the Courage to 
oppoſe him. But the Conte for all that, had not much Augpri y conferr'd, becauſe the 
Segnori, aud Gonfalonieri of the Companies were favourets of Zaudo and his Accomplices. 
During theſe troubles in Florence, the Daughter of Alberto coming out of Germany, paſgd 
by the City in her way to her Hushand Cbayles Son to Kitig Robert, She was very honou- 
Tably receiv by ſach-as were friends to the King; who complaining to her of the fad 
Condition of their City, and the Tyranny of ,Z4udo and his Party, ſhe promig'd her afli» 
ſtance, and by the help of her interpoſition; and ſuch as were ſeat thither from the King, 
The Citizens were reconcil'd, Zaudo depogd. from his Authority,” and ſent home to 4- 
$9»i0 full of treaſure and blood, . Lauds being gone, they fell to Reform, and the Seg- 
noria was confirmed by the King for three years longer 3 and becauſe before there were 
VU in the Senate of Zaudo's 'Party, VI new were choſen of the Kings, and they con- 
tinu'd XIII. for ſometime; . but they were deduced afterwards to VII, their old I 
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About this time Uguccione was driven out of Lucca, and Piſa, and Caſtruccio Caſtracani, 

a Citizen of Lucca, ſucceeded him in the Government ; and being a brave and Covuragi- 

Caftruccio ous young Gentleman, and Fortunate in all his Undertakings, in a ſhort time he made 
Caftracani, himſelf Chief of the Gbibilin Faction in Tuſcany, For this cauſe,laying aſide their private 
diſcords, the Florentines for ſeveral years made it their buſineſs, firſt to obſtru& the 

growth of Caſtruccio's Power, and afterwards, (in caſe he ſhould grow powerful againſt 

their will) to conſider which way they were to defend themſelves "ain him : and that 

the Segnor: might deliberate with more Counſel, and Execute with more Authority, they 

Created XI, Citizens (which they call'd Buonhuomini) without whoſe advice and concur- 

rence the Segnori were not to do-any thing of importance, In the mean time the Autho- 

rity of King Robert expir'd ; the Government devyolv*d once more upon the City, which 

ſet up the old ReFori and Magiſtrates as formerly, and their fear of Caſtruccio kept them 

Friends, and united. Caſtruccio after many brave things performed againſt the Lords of 
Lunigiana, fat down before Prato:: The Florentines alarm'd at the news, reſolv*d to re- 

lieveit, and ſhutting up their Shops, they got together in a confugd and tumultuous 

manner about 20000 Foot and 1 500 Horſe ;, and to leſlen the force of Caſtruccio, and add 

to their own, Proclamation was made by the Segnori, that what ever Rebel of the Guelfs 

ſhould come in to the relief of Prato, ſhould be reſtor'd afterwards to his Country : up- 

on which Proclamation more than 4000 of the Guelfs came in and joyned with them, by .. 

which acceſſion, their Army being become formidable, they march'd with all ſpeed to- 

wards Prato, but Caſtruccio, having no mind to hazard a Battel againſt ſo conſiderable a 

force, drew off and retreated to Lucca, Upon his retreat, great Controverlie aroſe in 

the Army betwixt the Nobility and the People. The People would have purſued, and 

fought in hopes to have overcome and deſtroyed him ; the Nobility would return,alledg> 

ing they had dons enough already in expoſing Florence for the relief of Prato, That there 

being a neceſſity for that, it was well enough done, but now, no neceſſity being upon 

them, little to be gotten, and much to be loſt, fortune was not to be tempted, nor the 
Enemy to be follow'd. Not being able to accord among themſelves, the buſineſs was re- 

ferred to the Segnori, which conſiſting of Nobility and Commons, they fell into the ſame 
difference of opinion, which being known to the City, they aſſembled in great multi- 

tudes in the Piazza, threatning the Nobility highly, till at laſt they condeſcended, But 

their reſolution coming too late, and many conſtrain'd to joyn in it againſt their perſua- 

ſions, the Enemy had time, and drew ſafely off to Lucca, This difference put the eng 

into ſuch a huff againſt the Nobility, the Segnors refugd to perform the Promiſe they 

made to the Rebels which came in upon Proclamation, which the Rebels perceiving, they 

reſoly'd to be before hand, C_ and accordingly preſented themſelves at the Gates 

of the City to be admitted before the Army came up; but their deſign being ſuſpected, 
miſcarried, and they were beaten back by thoſe who were left in the Town : - To try 
if they could obtain that by Treaty, which they could not compaſs by force, they ſent 

eight Embaſſadors to the Segnori, to commemorate to them the Faith they had given ; the 
dangers they had run thereupon ; and that it could not be unreaſonable they ſhould have 
their promiſed reward. The Nobility thought themſelves obliged, having promis'd 
them particularly as well as the Segnors, and therefore imploy'd all their intereſt for the 
advantage of the Rebels ; but the Commons (being inrag'd- that the Enterprize againſt 
. Caſtruccio was not proſecuted as it might have been) would not conſent ; which turn'd 

afterwards to the great ſhame and diſhonour of the City. The Nobility being many of 
. them diſguſted thereat, endeavoured that by force, which was denied them upon appli- 
cations 3 and agreed with the Guelfs, that if they would attempt their entrance without, 
they would take up Arms in their aſſiſtance within ; but their Plot being diſcover'd the 
. Day before'it was to. be Executed, when the baniſh*d Guelfs came to make their —— 

they found the City in Arms, and all things fo well diſpos'd to repell them without a 

ſuppreſs thoſe within, that none of them durſt venture, and fo the Enterprize was given 
, over without any effort, The Rebels being departed, it was thought fir thoſe Perſons 
ſhould be puniſh'd who invited them thither ; nevertheleſs though way Body could point 
:at the Delinquents, yet.no Body durſt Name them, much more accuſe them. That the 
"truth might impartially be known, it was ordered that the Names of the Offenders 
ſhould be written down 3; and deliver*d privately to the Captain ; which being done, the 
© Perſons accuſed were Ameyipo Donats, Tegbiaio Freſcobaldi, and Loteringo Gherardini,whoſe 
_ Judges being now more favourable than (perhaps) their crime deſerv'd, they were only 
condemn'd to pay a Sum of Money, and came off, ; 
The.Tumults in Florence upon the alarm by the Rebels, demonſtrated clearly that to 

| the Company of the People one Captain was not ſufficient;and therefore it was ordered =- 
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the future, that every Company ſhould have three or four, and every Gonfalonier two or 
three join'd to them, which ſhould be call'd Pennoniers, that, in caſe of neceſlity, where the 
whole Company could not be drawn out, part of it might appear under one of the ſaid 
Officers. And as it happens in all Commonwealths, after any great accident; ſome ot 0- 
ther of the old Laws are abrogated, and others reviv'd to ſupply them, ſo the Segnoria 
being at firlt but occaſional and temporary, the Senators and Collegi then in being (having 
the power in their hands) took Authority upon themſelves to make a Council of the Seg-  .. ; 
ori, which ſhould fit forty Months for the future, their Names being to be put into a . The Coun- 
Purſe, and drawn out every two Months. But for as much as mariy of the Citizens were ©! tf = A 
jealous their Names were not in the Purſe, there was a new Imborſation before the forty a 
Months my Hence it was, the cuſtom of the Purſe had its Original, and was us'd in the whereas be- 
Creation of their Magiſtrates, both at home and abroad, whereas formerly they were cho- fore it was oc- 
ſen by a Council of the Succellors, as the term of the Office began to expire. At firſt this ſonal. 
way of EleQtion was calPd Imborſations, and afterwards Squittini, And becauſe every three, ; 
or at moſt five years, this cuſtom was to be ugd,it was thought they had prevented great —— ; 
miſchiefs to the City, occaſion'd by multitude of Competitors, and ak at every Ele- Inderſation / 
tion of Magiſtrates, which 'Tumults being to be corrected no way (in their Judgments) 
ſo readily, they pitched upon this, nut diſcerning the Evils which they conceal'd under ſo 
{mall a convenience. It was now in the Year 1325. when Caſtruccoo having ſeiz?d ori 
Piſtoia, was grown ſo conſiderable, that the Florentines ( jealous of his Greatneſs) reſoly'd 
before he had ſetled his new Conqueſt, to fall upon him, and recover it (if poſſible) out 
of his hands. Wherenpon of Citizens and their Friends they aſſembled 20000 Foot, and 
3000 Horſe,and encamp'd before Alto Paſcio, by taking it, to render the relief of Piſtoia 
the more difficult. The Florentines took that Paſs,and when they had done, they marcl'd 
towards Lucca, forraging and waſting the Country.But by the Imprudence and Treache- 
ry of their Commander, little hy, ch was made, Thus Perſon (calPd Ramando da Car- 
doxa) obſerving the Floyentines to have been very liberal of their Liverty, and to have 
confer'd the Government ſometimes upon Kings,ſometimes upon Legates,and ſometimes 
upon more inferior Perſons; he thought with himſelf, that if he could bring them into any 
exigence,or diſtreſs,it might eaſily fall out that they would make hini their Prince; to this 
purpoſe he frequently deſir'd and preſgd to have the ſame Authority inveſted in hini I 
the City, as he had in the Army, otherwiſe he could not require nor expett that Qbedi- 
ence which was neceſſary for a General. The Florentines not hearing on that Ear, their R«mmd» ds 
Captain proceeded but ſlowly, negle&ing his time, as much as Caſtruccio improv'd it ;for ©7 ——_ 
Caftruccio having procur'd Supplies from the Y:ſconts, and other Princes of Lombardy,and , ines. 
made himſelf ſtrong, Ramondo (who before loſt his opportunity of conquering for want of 
fidelity) now loſt the poſſibility of preſerving himſelf,for want of diſcretion ; fot miatch- 
ing up and down lazily with his Army, he was overtaken by Caſtruccio near Alto Paſcio, 
aſlaulted, and after a long fight, broken to pieces; in which Action many Florentines were 
taken Priſoners and KilPd, and their General among the reſt, who receiv'd the reward of 
his infidelity and ill Counſel from Fortune her ſelf, which had been more | pore beſtow'd 
by the hands of the Florentmes. The calamities which Caſtraccio introduced upon the Floyen- 
tines after his Victory z the Depradations, Impriſonments, Ruines, and Burnings, are not 
to he expreſg9d ; having no Body to oppoſe him, for ſeveral Months together, | he went 
where, and did what he had a mind to, and the Florentines thought themſelves Lappy;at- 
ter ſuch a defeat) if they could fave the City. -Nevertheleſs they were not fo deſperately 
low,but they made great proviſions of Money,raigd what Soldiers was. poſfible,and ſent to 
their Friends for aſliſtance; but no providence was ſufficient againſt ſuch an Enemy : they 
were forc'd therefore to make choice of Carlo Duke of Calabria (the Son of King Robert ) 
$o be their Soveraign : If it would pleaſe him to undertake their defence z for that Family 
having been us'd tothe Supremacy of that City,they promis'd him rather their Obedience; | 
than Friendſhip. But Carlo being perſonally imploy'd in the Wars 6f Sicily, he ſent Gual- 
tieri (a French Man,and) Duke of Athens, to take poſſeſſion in his behalf. He as his Maſters The Dukz of 
Lieutenant, took poſſeſſion of the Government, and created Magiſtrates as he pleas'd. Not- Arhens Gover- 
withſtanding his behaviour was ſo modeſt,and in a manner ſo contrary to his own Nature, ** of Fh- 
every one lov'd him, ' Having finiſh'd his War in Sicily, Charles came with a thouſand 
Horſe to Florence,and maye his entry in Fuly 1 326. His arrival gave foe impediment to Ca- 
fruccio, and kept him from rummaging up and dowii the Country with that freedom and 
ſecurity which he had formerly done. But what the City gain'd broad, it loſt at home, 
and when their Enemies.were reſtrain*d,they became expos'd to the inſolence and oppreſſi- 
on of their Friendy.: for. the Segnori aCting nothing without the conſent of the Duke, in a 
years time he draig'd the City of four hundred thouſand Florins, though in the Articles of 
| Pl PR agreement 
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agreement it was expreſly provided he ſhould not exceed 200000. So great were the Im- 
politions which he,or his Father laid upon the Town ; and yer, as if theſe were too few, 
their miſeries were increag'd by an accumulation of new jealoufies, and new Enemies. For - 
the Gbibilines of Lombardy were ſo fearful of Caylos advance into Tuſcany, that Galiazzo 
Viſcont,and the reſt of the Princes of Lombardy, with Money and fair Promiſes perſuaded 

Led. the Em- Lewis of Bavaria, (who had been EleQted Emperour againſt the Pope's will) to paſs into 
perour called Italy with an Army. Being arriv*d in Zombardy,he paſs'd forward into Tuſcany, made him- 
into Italy. Self Maſter of Piſa by the aſſiſtance of Caſtruccio, and having receiv'd a conliderable ſu 

ply 6f Money there, he march'd on towards Kome: Whereupon Charles (being fearful 
4 his Kingdom) and leaving Philippo da Saginitto his Lieutenant in Florence, went Home 
with the Force he brought with him. Upon his departure, Caſtruccio ſerz?d upon Piſa, 
and the Florentines got Piſtoia by Stratagem : Caſtruccio march'd immediately to recover 
* it, fat down before it, and manag'd his buſineſs with fo much Conduct and reſolution, 
that though the Florentines made many attempts to relieve it, both by Inſults upon his 

; Army, and Incurſions into his Country, their Attacks, and their diligerices were all in- 

effequal, they conld not poſſibly remove him ; for fo firmly was he reſolv'd to chaſtiſe 
the Piſtoians, and weaken the Florentines, that the Piſtoians were conſtrain'd to ſurrender, 
and receive him once more for their Lord; by which A&ion as he contratted much Ho- 
The Death Pour and Renown, ſo he thereby contraQted ſo mnch Sickneſs and Infirmity that he di- 
of Catriccio ed ſhortly after upon his return to Zucca, And,becauſe one ill or good accident goes ſel- 
and the Dube dom alone ; Charles Duke of Calabria and Lord of Florence died at Naples much about 
of Calabris. the ſame time ; i that in a very ſmall ſpace the Florentines were freed from the oppreſſi- 
on of the one, and the apprehenſion of the other. They were no ſooner free, but they fell 
_ to reforming, null'd all the Laws and Ordinances of the ancient Councils, and created 
FG... refof= ,0 new, one of them conſiſting of three handred of the Commons, the other of two hun« 
dred both Commons and Gentlemen ; the firſt was calPd the Council of the People, and 

the ſecond the Common Council. | 
The Emperony being arriv*d at Rome, he created an Anti-Pope ;, decreed many things to 
the prejudice of the Church,and attempted more, which he was not able to carry ;. ſo that 
at length-he removed (with no little diſgrace) trom Rome to Piſa, where, either diſdain« 
ing his Condu@, or for want of their Pay, eight hundred German Horſe mutiny'd, forti- 
fy'd themſelves at Monte Ariaro, and as he was departed from Piſa towards Lombardy, 
poſſeſ@d themſelves of Zucea, and drave out Franciſco Caſtracani, whom the Emperour had 
left Governqur of the Town. Being Maſters of that City, and their intentions 'to make 
what profit of it they could, they offer*d it to the Florentines for. twenty thouſand Florins,but 
by the advice of Simondella Toſa, it was refus'd ; this reſolution would have been much to 
the advantage of our City,had the Florentines perſever*d;but changing it afterwards,it prov*d 
much to their detriment; for refuſing it at that time when they might have had it ſo cheap, 
they bad much more for it afterwards, and were denied it; which was the occaſion that 
Florence chang?d its Government often, to its great inconvenience. Zucca, being refugd 

Pp in this manner by the Florertines, was purchaſed for 30000 Florins by Gherardimo Spinols. 
a Genoueſe, and (becauſe People are more ſlow and indifferent in accepting what is of-= 
fer'd, than'in conceiving what is not) as ſoon as it was known to be bought by Gherar- 
dins, and at how cheep a rate, the Florentines were much troubled: they had it not them- 
ſelves, and blam'd all thoſe who had any way diſconrag?d them. To buy it being too 
late, they ſought to gaitt it by force, and to that end ſent their Army to over-run and 
ſpoil the ESupny about it. About this time" the Emperour was return'd out of Italy, and 
the Pope, by Order of the' Piſani, ſent. Priſoner into France. The Florentines upon the 
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The Floren- Death, of Caſtruccio (which follow?d in the Year 1328.) till the Year 1340. continued 
tines quict ac quiet at Home 3 Intent only vpon their Wars abroad. In LZo;zbardy upon the coming of 
— Fobn King, of Babtia, and in Tu/edyy upon the account of Lucca z they adorn'd their 

= City 1 wiſe with many new Buildings,and particularly the Tower of St. Reparata,accord- 
. Their'Bvild- inp ro the diretions of Giolto, the molt famous Painter in his time. Moreover, upon an 
"v*  ., Truridation of theRiver A#ucinthe Year 1333 (in which the Water ſwelling twelve Fa- 
tho on alin ſome plates.of Florence,cartied away ſeveral Bridges, and many Houſes were 
ruind) they re aird all, with great care.and expence. But in the Year 1 340. this Tran- 
quillity Wa ifart'a, and they had new occaſion of alteration, The Grandees of the Ci- 
ty had two ways to maintain, and increaſe their Authority. One was by ordering the Im- 
borſations ſq, as the. MASAFLRcy ſhould fall always either to them or their Friends. The 0- 
ther was by making thettſelyes chicf in'the EleQions of the 'Rettors, and thereby obliging 
them.to be favourable to them afterwards in all their determinations. ;And of this ſecon 
way they were ſo fond and conceited, that not content'with two Rettors (as'they had w_ 
. | merly) 
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formerly. A while after they ſetup a third, with the Title of the Captain of the Guards, 
' in which Office they plac'd Facomo Gabrieli d* Agobbio, with abſolnte Power over the Citi- | A Captain 
tens. Facomo in the ſight of the Government, committed daily many Injuries, but more of the Guards, 
eſpecially to Piero de Baldi, and Bardo Freſcobaldi.' Being Nobly deſcended, and by conſe- 
quence proud, they could not endure, to Have a ſtranger do therh wrong, in defiance of 
their other Magiſtrates. To revenge themſelves of hitn,and the Government, they enter*d 
into a Conſpiracy with ſeveral Noble,and Popular Farttilies in the Gity,who were diſpuſt= 
ed with their Tyranny. The manner concluded upon was,that every one ſhould get as ma 
ny Arm'd Men into his Houſe as he could, and that on All-Saints day in the Morning, when 
all the People were at Maſs, they ſhould take Arms, kill the Captain, and the chief of 
their Governors, and afterwards make new Magiſtrates, and new Laws for the State. But 
becauſe dangerous Enterprizes, the more conſidered, are always the leſs willingly under- 
taken ; it happens that Plots which allow too much time for their Execution, are general- 
ly difcover*d': There being among the Conſpirators a Gentleman call'd ea ds Bardi, 
whoſe fear of Puniſhment prevailing upon him, beyond his deſire of Revenge, he betray- 
ed all to Jacomo Alberti, his Kinſman, Facomo imparted it immediately to the Priori,and 
the Prior: to the Governors, And becauſe the deſign was ſo near Execution, AMl-Saints day 
being at hand; many of the Citizens aſſembled in the Palace, and judging it unſafe to de- 
fer, they would -needs perſuade the Segnori to cauſe the great Bell to be rung, atid the 
People commanded to their Arms. Taldo Yalori was at that time Gonfaloniere; and Fran- 
ciſco Salviati one of the Segnori. Being Relations of the Bards,they diſſwaded the ſoundin 
of the Bell, alledging it-was not fecure to Arm the People npon trivial Occaſions, becauſe 
Authority'given to them, without ſome power reſerv*d to reſtrain them,was never known 
to produce any good, and that it was much eaſier td raiſe a Tumult, than to ſuppreſs it. 
They judg'd it better therefore to enquire farther into the verity of the thing,and puniſh it 
rather Civilly (if it appear'd to be trve) than in'a furions and tumultuous manner to cor- 
re& it, perhaps with the deſtruQtion of the whole'City. 'But theſe Arguments ſerv'd not 
. the turn, but with Villanous language,and Inſolent behaviour, the Segnors were conſtrain'd 
to cauſe the Bell to be rung, upon which the Peopleimmediately took Arms, and away to 
the Piazza. The Bardi,and Freſcobaldi perceiving they werediſcover'd, and reſolving to 0- 
vercome with Honour, or die withouc Shame, betook themſelves to their Arms, hoping 
they would'be able to defend that part of the City beyond the Bridge where their Houſes 
were; whereupon they broke down the Bridges, and fortify*d themſelves, tifl they ſhould 
be reliev'd by the Nobility of the Country, and other Perſons their Friends. But that de- 
ſign was fruſtrated by the People which lived among them in the ſame part of the City,who 
took up Arms for the Segnor: ; finding themſelves intermixt, and” that deſign not like to 
ſucceed, they abandon'd the Bridges,and retreated to the Street where the Bards dwelt,as 
ſtronger than the reſt, where they made a moſt valiant defence. Facomo'd? Agobbio:knew 
well enough that all this Conſpiracy was againſt hith 3 and having na great inclination to 
be kilPd, in a terrible fright, with his Hair ſtanding right up, he ran to the Paldce of the 
Segnori,and ſecur'd himſelf among the thickeſt of the Arm'd Men. The other'of the Ret- | 
tor,though not ſo conſcious, were much more couragious,eſpecially the Podeſta call*d Maffeo a ds 
da Maradi, who gremanng himſelf wherethey were fighting,and paſſing the Bridge, Ruba- __ 
conte threw himſelf undauntedly among the Swords of the Bard:, and made a for a 
r_ Upon which, ont of reverence to his Perſon; hisCourage and good qualities, they 
let fall their Arms, and ſtood quietly to attend him, In a modeſt and grave Harangue he 
blarifd their proceedings; remonſtrated the danger they were in,if they did not yield to 
the indignation of the People ; he gave them hopes likewiſe of a fair hearing,and a merci- 
ful ſentence, and promis'd his interceſſion for them;then rerurning to their Segnori, he per- 
ſuaded that they would not uſe extremities,and conquer with the loſs of ſo many Citizens 
lives, nor condemn without hearing. In ſhort, ſo far he obtain'd, that by conſent of the 
Segnori, Baldi, Freſcobaldi, and their Friends left the City, and retir'd to their Caſtles 
without any Impediment. They being gone, 'and the People difarn*d, the Segnori pro- 
ceeded only againſt ſuch of the Families of the Baldi and Freſcobaldz as had taken Arms, 
and to leſſen their Power, they bought the Caſtles of Mangona,and Fernia'of the Bardi,and 
made a Law that no Citizen ſhould for the future poſſeſs any Ca{tle within twenty Miles 
of Florence. Not many Months after Stialta Freſcobaldi, and ſeveral others of that Family 
were Beheaded, having been proclaim'd Rebels before. But it was not ſufficient for theſe 
Governours to have conquer'd and ſuppreſ&d the Bald: and Freſcobald: ; like other Peo- 
ple (whoſe inſolence for the moſt part increaſes with their Power) they grew imperious 
as they grew ſtrong. Whereas, before the Florentines had only one Captain of the 
Guards to afflit them,they choſe another now for the Country, inveſting him } 6 dong 
uthority, 
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Authority, that. thoſe Ferſons whom they ſuſpected, might not be ſuffered to live quiet] 
either in the City or without z and beſides this they abugd and provoked the Nobility 
in ſuch.manner,that they were ready to Sacrice, and fell hoth themſelves and City to be 
reveng'd; and watching for an occaſion, they met one, and improv'd it. By the many 
Troubles in Lombardy, and Tuſcany, Lucca was fallen under the Dominion of Maſtino del- 
la Scala Lord of YVerona,who ingaged to deliver it up to the Florentines, but did not per- 
form ; for being Lord of Parma he thought himſel able to keep it, and valued not the 
breach of . his Faith. The Florentines, in revenge, joyn'd with the Yenetians, and made 
ſuch War upon him, he had well nigh loſt moſt of his Territory ; but the Florentines got 
little by it,more than the ſatisfattion to have diſtreſs'd Maſtino : for the Venetian (accord- 
ing to the prattice of all States when enter'd into League with People leſs powerful than 
themſelves) having taken Trevigi, and Yicenza; made a Peace,without any regard to the 
Florentines. A while after, the Yiſconts Lords of Milan, having taken Parma from Ma- 
ſtino,conceiving himſelf unable to keep Zucca any longer, he reſoly*d to ſell'it., The Flo- 
rentines and the Piſani were Competitors in the Purchaſe, and whilſt the bargain was dri- 
ving, the Piſani perceiving the Florentines like to carry it, in reſpedt that they were the 

Lacee ſolg more wealthy of the two; they betook themſelves to force,and joyning with the Yiſconts, 
to the Floren- they ſat down before it. The Florentines not at all diſcourag'd, Jrocroged in their Bar- 
tines. gain*and having concluded their terms, they paid down part of the Money to Maſtino, 

and giving Hoſtages for the reſt, the Town was to be deliver*d, whereupon Naddo Ruc- 
cellai, Giovanni di Bernardino de Medici, and Roſſo di Ricciardo de Ricci, were ſent to take 
poſſeſſion, who paſſing by force into Zucea, they were receiv'd by Maſtino,and the Town 
deliver'd up into their hands, However, the Piſan# continued their Siege, and endea- 
vour'd by all poſlible induſtry to gain it by force. The Florentines on the other ſide were 
as ſolicitdus to relieve it, but after a long War,with great diſhonour,and the loſs of their 

Taken from Money, they were driven out of yg om the Town became ſubjeQ to the Piſans. The loſs 
chem by the of this City (as in ſuch caſes doth frequently happen) put the People of Florence into a 
Piſans. Mutiny againſt their Governors, fo that in all places they upbraided the condu& and ad- 

miniſtration of their Superiors. At the beginning of. the War the management of the Mili- 
tary affairs was committed to XX. Citizens, who made Xalcteſta di Rimini their General, 
who having executed his Command with little courage, and leſs diſcretion, they apply” 
themſelves, to Robert King, of Naples for aſſiſtance. In compliance with their requeſt, King 
The Duke of Robert ſent them ſupplies under the Command of Gualtieri Duke of Athens, who(the Hea« 
Athens, vens ordaining that all things ſhould. concur to their future miſery) arriv'd at Florence at 
the very time when the Enterprize of Zucca was ptterly loſt, The XX. Governors of the 
Militia, ſeeing the People enrag'd, thought by chooſing a new General, either to inſpire 
them with. new hopes,or take away the occaſion of their obloquy ; and becauſe their fears 
were: ſtill upon them, that the Duke of Athens might defend them the better, they firſt 
made him Conſervator, and afterwards General. The Nobility, upon the reaſons above 
ſaid, being highly i ratented, and many of them retaining a correſpondence with Gual- 
tieri ever ſince he was Governor of Florence in the behalf of Charles Duke of Calabria, 
they began, to think now, was their time to wreck their malice, and to ruin the City, be- 
lieving there was no way left them to fubdue the People who had inſulted fo long, but 
by ſabjeQing them to a Prince, who knowing the Generoſity of the Nobles, and the in- 
ſolence of the Commons, might recompence both according to their deſerts ; beſides they 
preſum'd it would be ſomething meritorious, if upon their motion, and by their coopera- 
tion, he acquir'd the Government.In purſuance of this deſign,they had many private meet- 
tngs, in which they preſt him to take the Government wholly into his hands, and they 
would aſliſt. him to the utmoſt. Nor were the Nobility alone in this buſineſs, ſome of 
the Popular Families (as the Peruzzi, Acciaivoli, Antelleſi, and Buonaccorſs) joyn'd them- 
ſelves with them ; for being much in debt, and unable out of their own Eſtates to clear 
themſelves,they Plotted againſt other Peoples, and to free themſelves of their Creditors, 
made no ſcruple of enſlaving their Country. Theſe perſuaſions exaſperated the Ambition 
of the Duke, who, to gain the reputation among the People of being juſt and exa&, per- 
ſecuted thoſe who had the management of the Wars againſt Lucca, caugd Giovan de Me- 
dici, Naddo Ruccellai, and Gulielmo, Altoviti to be put to death, baniſtd ſeveral others, 
and others he fined. Theſe Executions ſtartled the middle fort of the Citizens, only the 
Grandees, and the Common People were fſatisfy*d; the laſt, out of their natural pleaſure 
in miſchief, the firſt to ſee themſelves ſo handſomly reveng'd for the inſolencies they had 
receiv'd from the People. Whereupon, wheneyer the Duke appear'd in the Streets, he 
was purſued with acclamations, and applauſes of his integrity, every one exhorting him 
to go on in finding out, and' puniſhing the' frauds of their Neighbours, The A_—_ 
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of the XX. was much leſſen'd, the Dakes reputation increas'd, and a general fear of him 
overſpread the wholeCity ; ſo that to ſhow their affe&tions towards him, all People caw'd 
his Arms to be painted upon their Houſes, and nothing but the bare Title was wanting to 
make him a Prince. Being now in a condition (as he thought) of attempting any thin 
ſecurely, he caug'd it tq be lignif?d to the Senate, that for the good of the Publick he ;odg 
it neceſſary they ſhould transfer their Authority upon him, and that (ſeeing the whole 
City approv'd it) he deſir?d he might have their reſignation. The Segnori, having long 
foreſeen the ruine of their Country approaching, were much troubled at the meſſage: They 
were ſenſible of the danger they were in, yet not to be deficient in any Act of duty to their 
Country, they refugd him couragiouſly. As a pretence and ſpecimen of his Religion, and 
humility, the Duke had taken up his Quarters in the Monaſtery of St. Croce, and being de- 
firous to give the finiſhing ſtroke to his wicked defigns, he by Proclamation requir'd all 
the People to appear before him the next Morning in the Piazza belonging to that Mona- 
ſtery. . This Proclamation alarmed the Segnori more than his meſſage, whereupon joyning 
themſelves with ſuch as were lovers both of their Liberty and Country, upon conſiderati- 
on of the Power. of the Duke, , and that their force was inſufficient, it was reſoly'd they 
ſhould addreſs themſelves to him in an_ humble and ſupplicatory way, to try if by their 
Prayers they might prevail with him-to give his Enterprize over, or elſe to Execute it 
with more moderation. All things being concluded, part of the Segnor: were ſent to at- 
tend 6k and one of them accoſted him in this manner. My Lord, we are come bither,, 
mou” 


ing your teſolution ts to obtain that by force, to which upon private application we have not 


The Speech 


Senators to 


by your Propoſal, and, next by your Proclamation for aſſembling the People, preſum- of one of the 
the Duke of A- 


conſented ; . It is not i our deſagn to oppoſe force againſt force, but rather to remonſtrate thens, 


the burden , arid beavineſs of that load you would take upon your ſelf, and the dangers 
which will probably occur. And this we do, that you may hereafter remember, and di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt ours, and the Council of ſuch as adviſe the contrary, not ſo much out 
of reſpeF and deference to your advantage, as for the venting their own private fury and 
fevenge. Tour endeavour 1s to bring this City into ſervitude, (which has alway lid free ) 
becauſe the Government has been formerly given by us to the Kings of Naples, whereas 
that was rather an aſſociation, than . a ſubjeFion. Have you conſider'd how important 
and dear the Name of | Liberty is to us? A thing, - no force can extirpate, no time can ex- 
tinguiſh, nur no merit preponderate, Think, Sir, I beſeech you, what Power will be ne- 
ceſſary to keep ſuch a City in ſubjefFion. All the ſtrangers you can entertain will not be 
ſufficient ; thoſe. which are Inhabitants you cannot prudently truſt ; for though at preſent ' 
ſent they are Friends, and bave puſtd you forward upon this reſolution, yet, as ſoon as 
they bave glutted themſelves upon . their Enemies, thetr next Plot' will be to expel you, 
and make themſelves: Princes, , The -People, in whom your greateſs confidence is placed, 
will turn, upon every ſlight accident, againſt you, ſo that in a ſhort time yo will run a 
bazzard of having the whole City your Enemies, which will infallibly be the ruine both 
of it and your ſelf; becauſe thoſe Princes only can be ſecure, whoſe Enemies are but few, 
and they eaſily remow?d. cither by baniſhment or death ; but againſ® univerſal batrcd there 
is no ſecurity, becauſe the ſpring and fountain is not known, and he that fears every Man, 
can be ſafe againſt no Mau. If yet you perſiſt, and take all poſſible care to preſerve your 
ſelf, you do but encumber your ſelf with. more danger, by exciting their hatred, and making 
them more intent and ſerious in their revenge. That time is not able to eradicate our de- 
fire of Liberty, is moſt certain, We could mention many good Cities in which it bas 
been reaſſum?d by thoſe who never taſted the ſweetneſs of it, yet upon the bare CharaGer and 
tradition of their Fathers, they have not only valwd, but fought and contended to re- 
cover it, and maintaind it afterwards againſt all difficulties and dangers. Nay, ſhould 
their Fathers bave neglefted, or forgot to recommend it, the publick Palaces, the Courts 
or the Magiſtrates, the Enſigns of 
all Citizens) would certainly. proclaim it. What ation of yours can counterpoize a= 
gainſt the ſweetneſs of Liberty * For what can you do to expunge the deſire of it out of 
the Hearts of the People * Nothing at all, no, though you Touts add all Tuſcany to this 
State, and return every day into this City with new ViGory over your Enemies. The 
Honour would be yours, not ours; and the Citizens bave gain'd. Fellow-Serwants rather 
than Subjes. Nor is it the power of your deportment to eſtgbliſh you. Let your 
Life be never ſo exal?, your Converſation affable, your judgments juſt, your liberality ne- 
ver ſo conſpicuous, all will not do, all will not gam you the Aﬀettions of the People ; if 
you think otherwiſe, you deceive your ſelf, for to People that bave liv'd free, every Link 
is a load, and every Bond a burthen, And to find a ſtate violently acquir'd, to accord 
quietly with its Prince ( though never ſo ag ) is impoſſible; of neceſſity one wo. 
comply 


their freedom (which are of neceſſity to be known by 
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comply and frame it ſelf to the other, or elſe one muſt ruine and deſtroy the other. Tou 
have this therefore to conſider, whether you will bold this City by wiolence (for which all 
the Guards and Citadels within, and all the Friends could be made abroad, have been 
many times too weak) or be content with the Authority we give you, to which laſt we 
do ratber adviſe, becauſe no Dominion is ſo durable as that which is voluntary, and the 
other ( however your ambition may diſpuiſe it ) will but condu you to a beight, where 
being neither able to advance, noy continue, you muſt tumble down of neceſſity, to your 
own great detriment as well as ours, But the Dukes Heart was too hard for ſach impreſ- 
| -- f—_ ſions as theſe. He reply'd, That it was not his imtention to extirpate, but to eftabliſh their 
; Liberty : That Cities divided were the only Cities that were ſervile, and not thoſe that were 
united, That if be by bis Condu@# could clear their City of their Schiſms, Ambitions, and 
Animoſitizs, be could not be ſaid to take away, but t6 reſtore their Liberty, That be did not 
aſſume that Office out of any ambition of bis own, but accepted it at the importunity, of ſeve- 
ral of the Citizens, and that they would do well to conſent themſelves, as their Fellows bad 
done. That as to the dangers he was like to intur, be did not conſider them; It was the 
part of an ignoble Perſon to decline doing good, for fear of evil that might follow ;, and of a 
Coward to lay a/ide a glorious Enterprize, 5 the meer doubtfulneſs of the ſucceſs. That 
be bop'd ſo todemean himſelf, that hy ſhould in a ſhort timg confeſs, they had fear'd bim tog 
much, and truſted him too little, The Senate finding by this anſwer no good was to be 
done, conſertcd the People ſhould meet next GR as appointed, and the Government 
by their Authority to be transfer*d upon the Duke for a year, with the ſame conditions 
it had been formerly given to the Duke of Calabria, On the 8th. of September 1 342. The 
Duke, accompany'd by Giovan della Toſſa, all his Conſorts, and many Citizens helides, com- 
ing into the Piazza, taking the Senate with him, he mounted upon the Rimgbreria, (which 
gre the Stairs at the foot of the Palagie de Segnori) and caus'd the Articles of agreement be- 
twixt, the Senate and Him to be read. When the Perſon who read them came to the place 
where the Government was mentioned to be given to him for a year, the People cry*d out, 
For his Life, For bis Life. Franceſco Ruſtiche/3, one of the Segnori, roſe up to have ſpoke, 
and endeavour'd to compoſe the tumult ; but he was interrupted, and could not be heard. 
So that he was choſen Lord by conſent of the People, not for a year, but tor ever, and 
of þ _ afterwards taken and carried thorow the multitude with general Acclamation. It is a cu- 
gy by ſtom among the Florentines that whoever is intruſted with the Guard of their Palace, is to 
the People, be ſhut up in it in the abſence of the Segnori, That truſt was at that time in the hands of 
Rinier: di Giolto, who being corrupted by ſome of the Dukes Creatures, receiy*d him into 

the Palace without any conſtraint, The Senate being ſurpriz'd, and much affronted, re- 

turn'd to their Houſes, left the Palace to be plundred by the Dukes Servants, the Gonfa- 

lone del Populo to be turn'd out, and the Dukes Standard to be ſet UP, all which were imme- 

diately done to the ineſtimable trouble of all good Men, but to the joy and ſatisfaRtion of 

thoſe who maliciouſly or ignorantly had conſented to his Exaltation. The Duke was no 

ſooner ſetled in his Dominion, but to ſuppreſs their Authority, who were the greateſt pro- 

pugnators of their liberty, he forbid the Segnors to meet in the Palace, and confign'd them 

The Dukeof a private houſe. He took away the Enſigns from the Gonfalonieri of the Companies of the 

7 any oy og People. He diſcharg?d all Priſoners, he recall'd the Baldi and Freſcobaldz from Baniſhment, 
pence. prohibited the wearing of Arms ; and to defend himſelf within, he made what Friends 
he could abroad: To that purpoſe he careſs'd the Aretini and all others which depended 

any way upon the Florentines jurisdiction.. He made a Peace with the P:ſani (though he was 

become a Prince) that with the more advantage he might make War with them afterward, 

He took away their Bills and Aſſignments from the Merchants, who had lent the State Mo- 

ney in their War with Zxcca. He increas'd the old Gabells, and imposgd new. He di- 

folv'd the Authority of the Segnori, and in their places he fet up three Rettor:i, Barglions 

da Perugia, Guglielmo da Sceſs, and Cerretieri Biſdominj, with whom he conſtantly adviſed, 

The Taxes he laid upon the People were great, his judgments unjuſt, and that humanity 

and preciſeneſs which he counterfeited at firſt, was. now turn'd moſt manifeſtly into 

Cruelty and Pride, by which means many Citizens of the more Noble and Wealthy ſort, 

were Condemn'd, Executed, andſome time Tortur'd. And that his Government might 

be as unſupportable abroad as at home, he inſtituted fix new Rettori for the Regiment of 

the Conntry, who carryed themſelves with the ſame inſolence and oppreſſion there, as 

he did in the City. He was jealous of the Nobility; though he had been often oblig'd 

by them, and ſome of them had been recalPd from their \ rote by him; yet he 

could not imagine it compatible with the generofity of a Noble Spirit to ſubmitand truckle 
to him, Hence it was, he apply'd himſelf to the People, cajoling them, and ſcruing 
iato their favour, by which and his power abroad, he doubted not to be able to are” 
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his proceedings, how unjuſt and Tyrannical ſoever. The Month of May being come, in 
which the People were wont to make merry ; he caugd the inferiour ſort of the People 
to be diſpos'd into ſeveral Companies, gave them Enſigns and Money, and honoured them 
with ſplendid Titles,ſo that half of the City went up and down feaſting and junketting a- 
mong their Brethren, while the other half was as bulie to entertain them. The fame of 
his new Dominion being ſpread abroad, many Perſons of French extrattion repair*d to him, 
and he prefer'd them all,as the moſt faithful of his Friends ; ſo thatin a ſhort time Florence 
was not only ſubject to the Frenchmen, but to the French Cuſtoms and Garb ; all People, 
Men as well as Women, without reſpect of indecency or inconvenience, imitating them 
in all things; But that which was incomparably the moſt diſpleaſing, was the violence 
he and his Creatures us'd to the Women, without any regret. Upon theſe Provocati- 
ons the Citizens were full of indignation. It troubled them to ſee the Majeſty of their 
Government proſtitute and ruin'd ; It troubPd them to ſee Ordinances aboliſh'd ; their 
Laws abrogated ; honeſt Converſation corrupted, and civil Modeſty deſpiſed ; for they 
who had never been accuſtom?*d to any Regal Pomp whatſoever, could not without ſor- 
row behold the Duke environ'd with his Guards both on foot and on Horſe-back. But: 
their deſtruction being in his hands, they were neceſſitated to diſſemble,and to Court and 
honour him outwardly whom they hated at their Hearts; another inducement was the fear 
they had conceiv*d upon the frequent Executions, and continual Taxes with which he im- 
poveriſyd and exhanited the City ; and the Duke underſtood very well both their fear, 
and their anger. It happend that Matteo di Morrozzso, to ingratiate with the Duke, or to 
diſintangle himſelf, had diſcover'd to him a certain Plot which the Houſe of Medici and 
ſome others had contriv'd againſt him. The Duke was fo far from inquiring into the 


Matteo & 


matter, that he caus'd the Intormer to be put to death, by which A& he diſcourag'd ſuch AMorroxzo. 


as would otherwiſe have advertis'd him, upon occaſion, and animated thoſe who were diſ- 
pos'd to deſtroy him. He likewiſe causg'd the Tongue of Betons Cini to be pull'd out with 
ſuch Cruelty that he died.of it, and for no other cauſe but that he had ſpoke againſt the 
Taxes,which he impogd upon the City. This laſt outrage compleated the reſt ; the People 
grew perfealy mad, and the Duke perfeQtly odious : for that City,which was accuſtomed 
heretofore to ſpeak of every thing freely, and to do what they liſted, could not poſlibly 
brook to have their hands tied, and their mouths ſtop'd up by a ſtranger. Their, fury and 
paſſion encreaſ'ng at this rate, not only the Florentines ( who neither know how to main- 
tain Liberty,nor endure Slavery) were incens'd,but the moſt ſervile Nation in the World 
would have been-inflamd to have attempted the recovery of .its freedom. Whereupon 
many Citizens of all qualities and degrees reſolv'd to deſtroy him ; and it fell out, that, at 
the ſame time,three Conſpiracies were on foot by three ſorts of People,the Grandees, the 
People, and Artificers. Beſides the General oppreſſion, each Party had its peculiar reaſon. 
The Nobility were not reſtor'd to the Government; the People had loſt it ; and the Arti- 
ficers Trade was decay*d. The Archbiſhop of Florence, Agnolo Acciaivoh, had in his Sermons 


ag 


ainſt che _ 


highly magnifi*d the qualities of the Duke,and procur'd him great favor among the People ; Duke at one 
but after he was Governor, and his Tyranny-became notorious, they found how the Arch- time. 


Biſhop had deluded them.To make them amends for the fault he had committed,he thought 
nothing could be more reaſonable, than that the ſame hand that gave them the wound ſhould 
endeavour to cure it, and therefore he, made himſelf head of the firſt and moſt conſider- 
able Conſpiracy, in which were ingag'd with him the Bards, Roſſs, Freſcobalds, Scali, Al- 


 toviti, Magalotti, Strozzi, and Mancini, The Principals of the ſecond Conſpiracy were 


Manno and Corſo Donati, and with them the Pazzi, Cavicciulli, Cerchi, and Albizzs, Of 
the third Antonio Adimari was the head, and with him the Medici, Bordins, Ruccellai, and 
Aldobrandini, Their deſign was to have kilPd him in the Houſe of the Albizz4, whither 
it was ſuppos'd he would go on Midſummer day to ſee the running of the Horſes 3 but 
he went not that day, and that deſign was loſt. The next Propoſition was, to kill him as 


| he wes walking in the Streets, but that was found to be difficult, becauſe he went always 


well arm'd, and well attended, and his motions being various and uncertain, they could 
not tell where it was moſt proper to way-lay him. Then it was debated to ſlay him in 
the Council, but that alſo was not without danger, becauſe though they ſhould kill him, 
they muſt of neceſſity remain at the mercy of his Guards. Whilſt theſe things were in de- 
bate among the Confpirators, Antonio Adimari, in hopes of aſſiſtance fram them, diſco- 
ver'd the Plot to ſome of his Friends in Siena,told them the Principal of the Conſpirat 
and afſur*d them the whole Gity were diſpogd to redeem themſelves; whereupon one © 
the Sienne/3 communicated the whole buſineſs to Franceſco Brunelleſchi (not with inten- 
tion to have betray'd it, but in preſumption he had been privy to, it before) and Franceſ- 
co, out of fear,or malice to ſome that were <ngag'd in it,diſcover'd all to the Duke, - 
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de Maxzeccha, and Simon de Monterapoli being immediately apprehended, they confeſ9d 
the whole matter, with the number and quality of the Conſpirators ;z at which the Duke 
was much ſurpriz?d, and counſel being given him, rather to ſummon the Conſpirators to 
a r, than to ſecure them abruptly (becauſe if they fled of themſelves, he would be as 
Cf without ſcandal) he fammon'd Adimari, who appear'd in confidence of. the riumber 
of his Accomplices. Adimari was arreſted, and the Duke advis'd by Franceſco Brunel- 
leſebi, and Uguccione Buondelmonti, to betake himſelf to his arms, and go up and down to 
their houſes, and kill all of them they mer. But, his force in the Town was Judg'd too 
ſmall, for that reſolution, and therefore he pitch'd upon another, which (had it ſucceeded) 
world have ſecured him againſt his Enemies, and provided him with Men. The Duke was 
wont upon any great Emergencies, to call the chief Citizens together, and to adviſe with 
them. Having firit ſent to prepare what force he wasable,he cauy'd a Liit of three hundred 
Citizens to be made, -and dehver'd to his Sergeants, to ſummon them to Council by their 
Names, reſolving when they were met, to kill, or imprifon them as he pleas'd. Antonio 
Adimaryi being ſecurd, and ſo many great Citizens ſummor'd (which could not be done 
without noiſe) many-of them (and eſpecially thoſe who were conſcious) began to ſu- 
ſpe&, and ſome refusg'd abſolutely to obey. The Liſt having been brought to them all, 
and s'd by every one of them, they began to underſtand, and incourage one another 
to ths Arms. and die manfully like Men, rather than be driven quietly like ſheep to the 
ſlaughter : ſo that in few hours all the Conſpiracies were known, and the Conſpirators u- 
nited « holding Counſel among themſelves, it was concluded, that the next day being the 
26 of July 1.34.3. a Tumult ſhould be raigd in the old Market-place,upon which all were to 
take Arms, and excite the People to Liberty. The next day, the Signal being given by 
ſounding a Bell (as it was agreed before) every Body took Arms, and crying out Liber- 
ty, Liberty, the People betook themſelves to their Arms likewiſe, and fell to Fortifie 
in their ſeveral Quarters,under their reſpective Enſigns,which was done by the contrivance 
of the Confpirators. - The chief of all Families, both Nobility, and People met, and twok 
an Oath to live and die with one another in the deſtruction of the Duke (except only the 
Buondelmonti,the Cavalcants,and the four Families of the People,which conſented to make 
him Prince, who, with the Butchers and Raſcality of the City,ran down arm'd to the Pi- 
aZ4 itt defence of the Duke.) The Duke, alarm'd at theſe proceedings, Fortify*d his Pa- 
lace, ' call'd home his Servants, which were lodg'd in ſeveral parts of the Town,and fally- 


ing forth with them on Horſe-back towards the Market-place, they were many times aſ- 


frulted by the way, and many of them ſlain, being forced back, and recruited with 300 
freſh vr Oe was in doubt with himſelf, whether he had beſt fall upon them again, or 
ſtand vpon his Gnard ; and in the mean time the Medici, Cavicciulli, Ruccellai, and other 
Families that were moſt diſoblig'd by the Duke,were in no lefs fear,that if he ſhould make 
a Sally, many who had taken Arms againſt him in the uproar, would ſhow themſelves his 
Friends; deſirous therefore to keep him from Sallying, and by that means, increaling his 


' anmbers, drawing what force together they were able, they advanc'd towards the Market- 


place, where ſome of their fellow Citizens had poſted themſelves in defence of the Duke. The 
Citizens which were there in the front,and had appear'd firſt for their Prince, ſeeing them- 
ſelves { briskly confronted, chang'd their ſides, left their Duke in the lurch, and joyn'd 
with their fellow Citizens, all but Uguccione Buondelmonti, who retired into the Palace, 
and Giannotzs Cavalcanti, who retreating with ſome of his Party into the New-Market, 
and getting upon a Bench made an earnelt ſpeech,exhorting the People to ſtand firm to the 
Duke,and Rake got more force to him, to fright them (if his perſwaſion faiPd)) he threat- 
ned to kill them all, Man, Woman, and Child, if they joyn'd or perſiſted in any deſign a- 
ainſt him. But ſeeing no body follow him, nor no body near to chaſtiſe him for his in- 
ence, YEEES he had troubled himſelf hitherto in vain,he reſolv'd to tempt his for- 
tufie no/farther, and ſoretir'd peaceable to his Houſe. The conflid, in the mean time, in 
the Market-place, betwixt the People and the Duke's Party was great, and tho' the Dukes 
Creatures were reinforced from the Palace, yet they were beaten, part taken Priſoners,and 
'part leaving their Horſes to their Enemies,got on foot into the Palace. Whilſt the conteſt 
ontinu'd in the Market-place, Corſo, and Amerigo Donati, with part of the People, broke 
up the Stinche, burnd the-Records of the. Poteſta, and publick Chamber, ſack'd the Houſes 
of the Rettors, and kilPd all the Dukes Officers they could meet with. The Duke on the 
Other fide, finding he had loſt the Piazza, the whole City was become his Enemy, and no 
Wpes teft.him of being reliev'd, He reſolv'd to try, if by any a& of kindneſs or huma- 
nity he mifht-work upon the People. Calling his Priſoners (therefore) to him, with fair 
and gente language he = them their liberty, and made Antonio Adimart a Knight, 
(though 1120t at-all to his fatisfaQtion) he caus'd his Enſign to be taken down, and the _ 
ar 
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dard of the People to be ſet up upon the Palace. Which things being done unſeaſonably, 
and by force, they avail'd but little, In this manner he remain'd block*d up in his Palace, 
not ut all delighted with his condition; having coveted too much formerly; he was now 
like to loſe all, and in a few days was in danger of being famiſh'd or flain. The Citizens, 
to give ſome form to their Government, aſſembled themlelves in the S. Repayata,. and cre- 
ared XV. Citizens (half of the Nobility, and half of the People) who with their Biſhop 
ſhould have full Power to niodel and reform the State as they pleagd. The Authority of 
the Poteſta they commitred to VI Perſons of their own Ele@ion, which they were to exer- 
ciſe till he that was Elected ſhonld come. There were at that time many ſtrangers reforted 
to Florence, in aſſiſtance to that City, among the reſt the Sienne/# had ſent ſix Embaſſadors 
(of honourable condition in their own Countrey) to negotiat a Peace betwixt the Duke and 
the People. The People refus'd any overture, unlefs Guglichno da Scefi, his Son, and Cer- 
yettiers Biſdymint 'was deliver'd into their hands, which the Duke obſtinately deny'd, till 

the threats of thofe who were ſhut up with them in the Palace conſtrain'd him to conſent. 

Greater, doubtlefs, is the infolence and contnumacy of the People, and more pernicious 

the miſchiets which they do, whilft they are in purſuit of their Liberty, than when they 
have acquir'd it. Gaglielms andhis Son were brought forth, and deliver'd up among thou- 
ſands of their Enemies; his Son was a young Gentleman, not yet arriv'd at eighteen 
years of age; yet neither his youth, his comlineſs, nor innocence were able to preſerve 
him; thoſe who-conld -not get near enough to do it whilſt he was alive; wounded him 
when he was dead; and as if their Swords had been partial, and executed the dictates of 
their firy with tob mnch moderation, they fell to it with their teeth, and their hands, 
biring his fleſh, 'and'tearing it to pieces. And that all their Senſes might participate iu their 
revenge, having feafted their ears upon their groans, their eyes upon their wounds, and 
their touch npon their bowels (which they rent out of their bodies with their hands) their 
taſte muſt (likewiſe) he treated and regal'd, that their iaward parts, as well as their out- 
ward, might have'a ſhare of the Ragou/t. This Barbarous outrage, how fatal ſoever it was 
to them two, was Yery lucky th Cerrettieri, for the People being tyrd in the formalities of 
their Execution, forgot they had ahy more to puniſh, and left him in the Palace, not fo 
muchas demanded, from whence the next night he was ſafely convey'd by his Relations, 
and Friends. ThePeoplehaving ſatiated themſelves upon the Blood of thoſe two, the Peace 


The Duke 


was concluded ; the Duke to depart fafely himſelf, and all that belong'd to him, for which expell'd. 


he was to renounice all hrs Claim and Anthority in Florence, and to ratifie his renunciation 
when he came ont of the Florertive Dominions to Caſentino, The Articles being agreed; ori 
the VI. of Auguſt, attended by a Aultitude of Citizens, the Duke departed from Florence 
and Tink at Caſtntino, where he ratify'd the renuntiation, but ſo unwillingly, that had 
hot Conte Simone'threatned to carry him back to-Florence, it had never been done. This 
Duke (as his ations demonſtrate) was covetous, cruel, difficult of acceſs, and inſolent in 


his ariſwers. Notbeing ſo muck effe&ed with the kindneſs and benevolence of People, as 


wich their ſervirade and ſerviliry ; he choſe to be fear'd rather than belov?d. Nor was the His Cha: 
ape and contextnreof his Body leſs contemptible, than his manners were odious. He was ratter. 


very little, excceding black, his Beard long and thin, not apart about him, but concurr*d 
.to make him deſpicable. In' this manner the exorbitancies of his adminiſtration in ten 
Months time depriv*d him of his Dominion, which had been placed upon him by the Coun- 
ſelsof ill Men. Theſe accidents happening thus in the City, all the Towns under the juriſ- 
diction of Florence, took courage, and began to ſtand up for their liberty; ſo that ina ſhort 
time Arrezzo, Caſtiglione, Piſtoia, Volterra, Colle St. Gimagnano rebelPd, and the whole Ter- 
ritory of Florence (after the Example of its Metropolis) recover'd its freedom. After the 
Duke and his Creatures were remov'd, the XIV. chief Citizens, and the Biſhop, conſulting 
together, thonght it better to pacifie the People with Peace, .than to provoke them again by 
War, and therefore pretended to be as well pleagd with their liberty as their own. They 
ſent Embaſſadours therefore to Arrezzo, to renounce the Authority they had over them, 
and to enter into an'alliance of amity with them, that though they might not hereafter 
command them as 'Snbjets, rhey might (upon occaſion) make uſe of them as Friends. 
With the reſt of the Ciries, they made as good Terms as they could, retaining amity with 
them all. This reſolution being prudently taken, ſucceeded very happily : for in a few 
Months Arrezzo, and all the other Towns return'd to their Obedience, and it is frequent- 
ly ſeen, to decline, or renounce things voluntarily, is the way to gain them more readily, 
and with lefs danger and expence, than to purſue them with all the paſſion and impetuo- 
lity in the World. Afairs abroad being compos'd-in this manner; they apply*d themſelves 
to a ſettlement at homie, and after ſome debates and alterations betwixt she Nobility 


and the People, it was concluded the third part of the Segnoria or Senate ſhould c_ | 
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of the Nobility, and half the other Magiſtracies to be Executed by them. The City (as is 
faid before.) was divided into ſix parts, out of which ſixth, ſix Siynori were choſen, (one 
out of every ſixth) only by accident now and then their number was increas'd to XII. or 
New Refor. XIIL and reduc'd it again to fix afterwards; at length they reſoly'd to reform in that par- 
mation, ticular, either becauſe the Seſtz or {ixths were ill diſtributed, or elſe (deſigning more Au- 
thority to the Nobility) they thought it convenient to increaſe the number of the Senators. 
Hereupon they divided the City into Quarters, and in every Quarter, three Signori were 
created, to ſuperinſpe& it, The Gonfaloniere della Juſtitia, and Gonfalonieri of the Popu- 
lar Companies, were laid aſide, and inſtead of them they created XII. Buon-Huommi, 
and VIII. Con/rglieri, four of each ſort. | 
The Common Wealth being ſetled in this Method, might have continued quiet and 
happy, had the Grandees been contented to have fram'd it themſelves to ſuch modeſty of 
Converſation as is requiſite in a Civil Goverment. But their praCtices were quite contrary; 
when they were but private Perſons, no Body was good enough to be their Companions, 
and being in Office, ſcarce any too good to be their Subjes, every day producing new 
inſtances of their Arroganceand Pride, inſomunch that the People were crcendiagly troubPd, 
to conſider with what impatience and fury they had remoy*d one Tyrant to make room 
for a thouſand. In this manner things ſtood at that time, the inſolence of one ſide, and 
the indignation of the other fermenting to that degree, that the Chief of the People (com- 
plaining of the Enormity of their great Ones, and their haughtineſs to the People and to 
the Biſhop) deſir'd that he would be an inſtrument to reſtrain the Grandees to their ſhare 
in the other Offices, and effe&t that the Senate might conſiſt only of the People. The Bi- 
ſhop was naturally a good Man, but eaſfie and unconſtant; from that unconſtancy of tem- 
per it was,. that his Aſſociats firſt wrought upon him to favour the Duke of Athens, and 
afterwards perſuaded him againſt him: In the late Reformation he appear'd highly for the 
Nobility, now upon the inſtance and ſolicitation of the Popular Citizens, he was as ear- 
neſt for the People, and ſuppoſing to have found the ſame irreſolution in other People, as 
was eminent in himſelf, he fancy'd himſelf able to prevail with the Nobility to conſent. 
Hereupon convoking the XIV. (who were as yet in poſſeſſion of their Authority,) with 
the beſt language he could uſe, he exhorted them to reſign the dignity of the Senate to 
the People, if they bare any reſpe& to the tranquility of the City, or their own ſafety 
and preſervation. But theſe Words wrought a contrary effect in the minds of the Nobi- 
lity Ridolfo de Bard: reprehending him very ſmartly, ;upbraided the Levity and Treachery 
of his behaviour with the Duke, and concluded at laſt; that the Honours and imployments 
they were in, they had acquir'd with hazzard, and would: defend them with the ſame 3 
and in this ſquable he and his Brethren left the Biſhop, and weat to the reſt of the Nobi- 
lity to communicate with them. The'People were made acquainted with their anſwer on 
the other ſide, and whilſt the Grandees were providing what ſtrength they could for the 
defence of their Senators, the Commons thought it no time to attend for Orders, but ran 
immediatly to their Arms, and with them to the Palace, calling out to the Nobility to 
renounce, The noiſe and tumult were great; the Segnor: found themſelves forſaken ; for 
the Grandees finding the People univerſally in Arms, durſt not appear, but” kept them- 
ſelves cloſe at home as obſcurely as they could : Wherenpon the Popular Senators, endea- 
vouring to pacifie the People, alledg'd' that they were honeſt and good Men, and pre- 
The Nobility Vaild (though with great difficulty) that they might be ſent ſafe to their Houſes. The 
depos'd, Senators of the Nobility being diſmiſ9d, the Office was taken away from the four Grand 
Counſellors, and transfer*d upon XII. of the People, and the Eight Popular Senators which 
remain'd. They reſtor'd the Gonfaloniere della Fuſtitia, and XVI. Gonfalonteri of the Com- 
panies of the People, and reform'd all Counſels in ſuch manner that the Government re- 
main'd entirely in the People. When thoſe exorbitances happen'd, there was a great 
ſcarcity in the City, which occaſion'd the diſcontents both of Nobility and People (the 
People for want of Viftuals, the Nobility for want of Command )and gave incouragement 
to Andrea Strozzi to uſurp upon their Liberty. Andrea ſelling his Corn at a cheaper rate 
than his Neighbours, had greater reſort of poor People to his Houſe, which he obſery- 
ing, mounted on Horſeback one Morning, with ſeveral of the Rabble at his heels, he 
cry*d out to the reſt to take. Arms, and in a few hours he got together more than 4000 
Men, with whom he marcl'd to the Palace of the Senate, and demanded to have it oped : 
But the Senators partly by threatning, and partly by force, diſingag'd themſelves of them, 
and afterward, when they were gone frighted them ſo with their Proclamations, that 
by little and little they diſſolv'd, and weat every Man to his Home, and left Andrea a- 
lone to eſcape as he could. Though this accident was raſh, and ha& the common end of 
ſuch deſperate attempts, yet it gave no little hopes to the Nobility of prevailing _ 
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the People, ſecing the Refuſe and Raſcality of the City had an animoſity againſt them. 
That they might not ſlip fo fair an occaſion, it was reſolv*d that they ſhould fortifie them- 


ſelves with their aſſiſtance (if they could gain it.) and recover by force, what by injuſtice The Nobili- 
was taken from them. And fo bold they grew in their confidence of Victory, that they *Y a*tempr to 
began to provide Arms publickly, to fortifie their Houſes, and ſend to their friends in "<<, their 


Lombardy for, help and. ſupplizs. The People and their Senators were as buſie on the other 


Authority, 


ſide, they provided themſelves with what Arms they could get, and ſent to the Sane/i, The 
and Perugini for relief, The Auxiliaries on both fides being arriv*d, the whole City was Arm agdi 
immediatly in, Arms. The Nobility had poſted themſelves in three places on this fide the them. 


River Arnus, at the Palace of the Caviccrulls near's, Fobns ; at the Palaces of the Pazzz, 
and Donati near S, Piero Maggiore; and at the Palace of the Cavalcantt in the new-Market: 
Thoſe of the Nobility who were on the other ſide of the River, had fortify*d the Bridges 
and Streets which were inthe way to their Houſes, The Nerk poſſeſs'd themſelves, of the 
Ponte alla Carraia;, the Freſcobalds and Mannelli, of S. Trimita; the Roffi and Bardi were 
upon their Guard at the old Bridge; and the Rubaconte, The People in the mean time 
form'd themſelyes iato a poſture under the Gonfalone della Giuſtitia, and the Enſigns of the 
People, and being drawn up in array, it was thought beſt immediately to fail on; the 
firſt that march'd were the Medici and Rondinelli who allaulted the Cavicciutli on that fide 
which is towards the Piazza de S., Giovanni, The ſervice was very hot (great ſtones be- 
ing tumbled upon them from above, and Vollies of Arrows ſeat liberally among them 
from below) and continued three hours compleat; but the numhers of the People increa- 
ling, and no relief like to get near them, the Cavicciulli ſubmitted to their multitudes, 
and furrendred. The People ſav'd the Houſe and the Furniture, only they took away 
their Arms, and Commanded them to diſtribute and diſperſe themſelves into ſuch Popu- 
lar Houſes as were their Acquaintance and Friends, The Cavicciulls being heaven from 
their Poſt, the Pazzi and Donati (being leſs powerful) were ſooner remov'd. The Ca- 
valcanti wre only remaining on that ſide of the River, yet more conſiderable than the 
other, both in reſpe& of their numbers and ſituation. But they, ſeeing all the Gonfalo- 
nieri advancing againſt them, where as three of them only had o7erpower®d the reſt, ſur- 
rendred like their Neighbours without any remarkable defence : And now three parts of 
the City were in the Hands of the People, there was but one left in the Power of the No- 
bility, but more difficult and inacceMible, by rexforr it- was fo-fecnte by the River Amo, 
the Bridges and Avenues were of neceſſity to be clear?d before any govd could be don 
and they (as is faid before) were abundantly provided. The firſt of them that was aſ- 
faulted was the old Bridge, which was as. bravely defended, and the People repulgd; 
Finding their further Attempts there would be but in vain, they try*'d what could be done 
at the Ponte Rubaconte; but finding their Entertainment no better, they left four Gonfalo- 
i, and ſome other Enſigns to block up thoſe Paſſes, and march'd with the reſt to the 
Ponte alla Carraida, The Nerli had the defence of that Qparter; and behavd themſelves 
Valiantly, ye their Bridge (as having no Towers) being weaker or elſe overlaid with the 
numbers of their Enemies, (which were much increagd by the acceſſion of the Capponi 
and other Families ahout them) they were on every ſide oppreſg&d, forc'd from their Bar- 
ricadoes, and conſtrain'd to retire. When they were Defeated, they advanc'd againſt 
the Roſſi, and from them againſt the Freſcobaldi, overwhelming them both, the whole 
Populace beyond the River being come in to their aſſiſtance. The Bards was the only 
Party remaining, but that ſo obſtinatly couragious, neither the fortune of their Come- 
Trades, the vnanimity of the People againſt them; nor the impoſſibility of relief could pre- 
vail with them to ſurrender, but they would rather die fighting, or ſee their Houſes pil- 
lagd or burn'd, than ſubmit themſelves quietly into the hands of their Enemies. And 
they defended themſelves; for though many times they were aſſaulted, both at the old 
Bridge; and the Ponte Rubaconte, the People were always repuls'd, and with conſiderable 
Joſs. There was in old time a Lane to vals from the Yia Romana, betwixt the Palaces of 
the Pitt: to the Wall upon S. Georges-bill, To this Lane the People ſent fix Ganfaloniers 
with Orders to fall upon the Bard: behind, who purſued them fo effeQually, the Bards 
were diſheartned, and the People prevail'd ; thoſe of the Bardi who were appointed for 
the keeping of the Barricadoes, no ſooner hearing that their Houſes were attack'd, but 
they quitted their Poſts, and ran in in hopes to defend them. By this means the Barri- 
cadoes at the old Bridge were won, and the Bardi diſcomfited, who (as many as could) 
betook themſelves to their heels, and were received by the Quarate/s, Panzaneſs,; and 
Meozzi, The People (eſpecially the baſer ſort) greedy of Prey, plunder'd their Houſes; 
demoliſh'd their Caſtles; and when they had done; burn'd them all with ſuch inhumanity, 
as the greateſt Enemy the City had would have been aſham'd to have mamas” *? 
; x 
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Nobility being utterly ſubdued, the People took upon them the Government of the State, 
and becauſe it conſiſted of three ſorts (the more potent, the middle fort and the baſe 
it was ordain'd that the more potent ſhould have the Nomination of two'Senators ; the 
middle ſort of three, and the meaner of three. The Gonfaloniers to be choſen ( Altirnas 
tim) of the one and the other. Beſides this, all the Old Laws againſt the Nobility were 
The Nobili. Teviv'd and put in force, and to weaken them the more, many of them were mingFd 
ty utcerly de- with the Common People. The deſtruQtion of the Nobility was fo great at this time; 
prels'd, and their Party ſo irrecoverably debilitated, that not daring to take Arms again, againſt 
the People, they became puſilanimous and abject, which was the Occaſion that Florence 
loſt not only its Gentry but its Generoſity alſo. - From this depreſſion of the Grandees; 
tbe City continued quiet to the year 135 3, in which interval happend the Famous Peſti- 
lence (fo Eloquently celebrated by Giovanni Boccacio) in which there died in Florence a- 
bove 96000 People. The firſt War the Florentines made, was againſt the Viſconti, being 
provok*d by the Ambition of the Archbiſhop, who at that time was Ptince of Milan > 
Which War was no ſooner finiſhed, but new Fattions began in the Ciry 3 for thongh the 
Nobility was ſo Cow'd, and intimidated, there was no danger of them; yet Fortune had 
her ways to create them new troubles by new and different diſſentions. 109% 
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from an ambition in the one to cortimand, and an averfion in the other'to obey 

are the ſprings and fountains of all the calamities incident toa City: andji deed 

there is ſcarce any thing dangerous or troubleſome to a Commonwealth, but takes 
its igiad and nouriſhment from their diverſity of humour. 'This was it which kept Rome 
divided. This was it (if it be lawful ta compare great things with little) which kept Flo- 
rence divided, though in each City with different effe&s. For, in Rome, the enmity be- 
twixt the People and the Nobility was determined by Expoſtulation and Reaſon ; in Flo- 
rence, by the Sword. In Rome, thoſe things were ſetled and compogd by Law, which, in 
Florence,were ſcarce done by the ſlaughter and baniſhment of many of their beſt Citizens. 
Rome increaſed ſtill in its Military Vertae ; but that in Florence was utterly exhauſt. From 
a Primitive equality of its Citizens, [Rome was, brought toan intmenſe inequality : whereas 
Florence,on the contrary,from a vaſt inequality, was reduced to a ſtrange equality; Which 
diverſity of effe&ts muſt have certainly: pndel from diverſity in their defigns. The 
People of Rome deſired no more than to ſhare and communicate with the Nobility in the 
great Offices of the, City. The Peopte of Florence not only deſired, but fought and con- 
tended ty. have the Government to thetmſelves,with perfe& excluſion to the Nobility: and 
the deſires of the Romans being more reaſdnable,their importunity was the more ſuppor- 
table by the Nobles,ſo that they condeſcerided without, coming to blows ; and after ſome 
ſmall controverſie and diſpute, it was concluded a'Law ſhonld be made, by which the 
Fab ſhonld be ſatified, and their Dignities preſerved to the Nobility. . 

In the other ſide,the demands of the People of Flarente were extravagant and unjuſt; 
upon. which ſcore'the Nobility. preparing for the defence, their differences determined in 
baniſhment and blood ; and the Laws which enſued were fram'd more to the advantage of 
the Vitor, than the benefit of the Publick. Hetice it proceeded, that the ſucceſs of 
the People in Rome,rendred that City tnore potent and conſiderable ; for the People be- 
ing admitted to the adminiſtration of the Magiſtracy, Armies, and Empire, equally with 
the Nobles, they betame inſpir'd with the ſame Vertue and Magnanimity as they : and 
as their Vertue increaſed, their Power increaſed with it, | | _ _ 

Bur in Florence the People prevailing, develted the Nobility of their Authority; and if 
they had a mind vo recover it,it was neceſſary by their converſation and behaviour not only 
.'H to 


T HE great and natural atiimoſities betwixt the People and the Nobility, ariſing 
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to be, but to profeſs themſelves like the People. And this was.the cauſe of the changing 
their Arms, the variation of their Titles, and Families, which was frequent in thoſe times 
among the Nobility, to recommend them to the-Commons, and make them paſs amongſt 
them : {6 that the Eminency' of their Arms, and the Generoſity of their minds,(for both 
which the Nobility was formerly famous) was ſpent and expir'd, and not to be reviv'd in 
the People, where- the leaſt ſpark of-it was: not-to be' found ; which rendered Florence 
every day more abje&t and baſe. And whereas Rome tranſported with its own Vertue,grew 
to that height of Pride, that it could not ſubſiſt longer without a Prince. Florence was redu- 
ced to that paſs, that a wiſe Legiſlator might have form*d the Government according to 
to what ſcheme and model he pleaſed. All which, by peruſing of the preceeding Books, 
will be obvious to any body. Having ſhewn therefore the foundation of- Florence ;, the ori- 
ginal of its'Liberty the occaſion of its Diſſention ; and how the Factions of the Nobility 
and People concluded with the Tyranny bf the Duke of Athens and the deſtruftion of the 
Nobility : it remains now, I ſhould diſcourſe of the Emulations betwixt the People and 
the multitude, and ſeveral accidents which they produced. 

The power of the Nobility being depreſs'd,and the War with the Archbiſhop of Millan 
at an end there appeared no reſpect of future contention in Florence : But the ill fate of 
our City, the ill condu& of their Afﬀairs, ſuffered a new Emulation to ſpring up (be- 
twixt the Families of the Abizs and Ricci) which produced as great diviſion in the Town, 
as was at firſt betwixt the Buqndelmonts and the Uberti,and afterwards betwixt the Cerchs 


and Donati. The Popes (who had then their reſidence in France) and the Emperors who. 
reſided in Germany, to make good their” reputation in Italy, had many times, upon ſeveral. 
occaſions, ſupplied us with multitude of Souldiers of all Nations, Engl:ſh, Dutch, Bri- 
tains, The Wars ended,and they out of Pay, being Souldiers of Fortune, they wer&cons 


ſtrain'd to make bold ſometimes with one Prince,and ſometimes with another ; andforce 


them to contribution. In the year, 1353, it happened one of the Companies came into © 
Tuſcany (under the Command of AMon/zeur Real of Provence ) and put the whole Countryy; 


into a fear : whereupon the Florentines not only made publick proviſion of Men,but ſev 


| Citizens (and the Albiz and Ricciamong the reſt) furniſhed themſelves with Arnie | 


their proper defence. There was a mortal hatred betwixt theſe two Families;each of 


them aſpiring at the Government,agd conſpiring the deſtruftion of the other. However * | 


as yet they were not come to Hoſtility.z only they claſt'd,and interfer*d in their, Coy: 
and in the executions of the Magiſtracy. But gpon this occaſion, the City being ar 
there happen'd a quarrel, by accident, in the old Market-place z to which the People 
were near, flock'd, as they do on all ſuch occaſions, To the Ricci it was reported 
bizs had fallen upon ſome of their Family. To the Albizi, that the Ricci were co 
in defiance of them. Hereupon the whole City got together z; and no ſmall -difficul 
was to the Magiſtrate to reſtrain either of the Families, or to put an end to a Cay 
which was begun by chance, witkout the fault or contrivance of either, This ac 


thongh meerly contingent, reviv'd their animoſity, and put them both upon deſigns 


nt 


crealing their Parties. . And becauſe, by the ruin of the Nobility, the Citizens were redu- 7 
ced to ſuch an equality,that the Magiſtrates were become more venerable than formerly; 
they reſalved both of them toadvance their intereſt rather by ordinary means,than private 


violence. We havedeclar'd before, how, after the Vitory of Charles the Firſt, the Guelfs 
were created Magiltrates 3 and great authority given them over the Gbibilin Faftion : 
which autiority and preheminence,time,accident,and their new diviſions had ſo far ener- 
vated, ' that the Ghibi/ins were grown into the Government, and exerciſed the pon wg 
Offices as well as the Guelfs. Vguccione de Ricci being at that time the head of that Family, 
prevail'd to have the Laws againſt the Gbibilins renewed : to which FaQtion, it was ſup- 
pos'd by many, the Albizs were inclin'd ; whoſe Original being anciently from Arezzo, 
they tranſplanted from thence,and ſetled in Florence:ſo that Uguccione deſign'd by the re- 
novation of thoſe Laws, to render that Family incapable of any great Office z providing 
thereby,that it ſhould be Criminal for any perſon deſcended from the Ghibilins, to exerciſe 
the Magiſtracy. This praQtiſe of Uguccione was diſcovered to Piero, Son of Philippo de gli 
Albizi,. who reſolyed to connive at it ; preſuming he ſhould declare himſelf a Ghibilin, if 
he oppoſed it. Theſe Laws, though renewed by the prevalence, and ambition of the 
Ricci, ſubſtracted nothing from the reputation of the Albizs, but were the foundation of 
many miſchiefs. Nor indeed can a Republick make any Law ſo ] m—y as a Law of 
retro-ſpection. Piero having rather promoted, than reſiſted thoſe Laws ;z that which his 
enemies intended as an impediment, pxoved a means and occaſion of his Preferment: for,be- 
ing made the chief perſon to ſuper-inſpett the execution of thoſe Laws, he exerciſed more 
authority than beforez and became the-only favourite of the FaQtion of the _ ag , 
| ecauſe 
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becauſe in theſe Laws there was no definition of a Gbibilin, nor no Magiſtrate deputed to 
diſcover them, they were of little importance; only the Captains were appointcd to in- 
quire them out, and to admoniſh them,that they were not to take the Magiſtracy upon them; 
if they did, they ſhould be liable to a penalty. W hereupon, thoſe who were afterwards in- 


capacitated' for the Magiſtracy,were called, Ammoniti, But,at length,the Captains growing The Amrit; 


bold and audacious in their office, without any regard whether they were conſcious or not; 
they admoniſhed who they pleaſed, as their avarice or animoſity. direted them. 

So that from the year 1 357, (in which this Law was renewed) to the year 1 366; there 
were more than 200 Citizens admoniſhed. By which means,the Captains, and the Faction 
of the Guelfs were grown great and conſiderable ; eſpecially Prero de gli Albizi, Lapo da 

. Caſtiglionochio, and Carlo. Strozzi,tor the fear of being admoniſhed,made all people reſpe& 
them. And, though the inſolence of their proceedings diſguſted. many..more ; yet none 
look'd upon it with fo much indignation as the Family of the Ricc?,, who had been the oc- 
calion of that diſorder; which was not only like to be the ruin of the Commonwealth,bug 
the promotion and advancement of their Enemies, quite contrary.,to what they deſigned. 
Uzguccione therefore (being one of the Senate,to put an end to thoſe inconveniences which 
he by accident had created) obtain'd a new Law 3 that to the fix. Captains, three more 
ſhould he added ; two of them to be choſen out of the inferior Mechanicks: and prevail'd 
that the Ghibilins ſhould not be convicted but by 24 of the Guelfs, deputed particularly to 
that Office, For the time, theſe Laws in ſome meaſure tempered the exorbitance of the 

\ 4 Captains,ſo as their admonitions loſt much of their terror ; and if any,they were-but few 
that were almoniſhed. Notwithſtanding the emulation betwixt the 4/biz3 and Ricci con- 
cel; their Leagues,prattices, and conſultations going on with more eagerneſs, as their 
fury ſuggeſted. In this diſtra&tion the City continued from the year, 1366, t6 the year 
x371 3 at which time the Guelfs recovered their power, | 

-In the Family of the Buon /elmonts, there was a Gentleman called Bench: ; who for his 
* Gallantry inthe'Wars againſt the P:ſans,was prefer'd to be one of the People; and by that 
Fans qualified to be a Senator. But when he expected to be admitted into the Senate, a 
ecree was made,that no perſon of Noble Extraction,that was become one of the-People, 
ould be received into the Senate. This Decree was highly offenſive to Bencbi,who,upon 
nſultation with Pero de. gli Albizz, reſolv'd with his admonitions to depreſs the meaner 
ie the People, and make themſelves Governours of the City. And indecd, by his in- 


fluxgce upon the Nobility, and Pier#s upon the wealthieſt of the Citizens, the Faftion of 
he*Guelfs. began to grow more conſiderable : for with their new models and regalations 


[1 
they ordered things ſo, that the Captains and 24.Citizens were wholly at their diſpoſing z 
their admonitions exerciſed with as much audacity as formerly; and ghe Houſe of the 4- 
biz £0s head of that Faction) increaſed exceedingly. The Ricci in the mean time.were 


not. behind-hand in uſing all their intereſt and friends to obſtrutt rkeir deſigns; fo that 
every one lived in great apprehention, as fore-ſceing their deſtruction was approaching, 
Whereupon many Citizens out of affeQion to their Country aſſembled in S. Prero Scberag- 


gio z, and having diſcourſed of their diſorders among themſelves, they went afterwards to 
1e Senate, to whom, one of the moſt eminent among them, made this Harrangue. 


' preſumption, and puniſhable for our ambition. But when we conſidered, that daily, | with- 

out the: leaſt caution or regard, many Citizens do meet, and confer ;, not for any benefit 

to. the. Commonwealth, but in purſuit of their own private deſigns : We preſum'd,, that 

if they. were permitted to meet, and conſpire againſt the Peace of their Country, without 
diſpleaſure to your Lordſhips , thoſe whoſe deſign was nothing but its preſervation and 
proſperity, needed not to fear your reproof. If therefore we have not incurr'd your Lord- 
{hips drsfavour we are not much ſelicitous what others judge of us , becauſe we find 

they are as indifferent what we think of them, The love we bear to our Country, moſt 
Magnificent Lords , "was that which aſſembled us at faſt , and, now preſents us before 

you , to remonſtrate our diſtrations ; (which (though too great encreaſe daily upon our 
hanas,) and to offer our utmoſt aſſiſtance to remove them. How difficult ſoever their 
Enterprize may appear we cannot deſpair of ſucceſs ; _ if | laying. aſide private reſpe@s , 

you would be pleaſed with publick force to exert your authority, The corruption of their 
Cities in Italy, bas witiatcd ours : for ſince Italy freed it ſelf from the yoke of the Em- 
3 pire , all the Towns ( wanting their former reſtraint) fl:w out into extreams , and or- 
*. daind Laws and Governours , not as free men , but as people - divided into Faftions, 
'® From thus Fountain all our AMiſeries , all our Diſorders do ſpring. In the firſt place, no 
+. . friendſhip nor integrity is to bs found among the Citizens, unleſs among thoſe ou 
© >, H 2 wicked- 
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Moſt Magnificent Lords ,, we bave many of us doubted, whether to aſſemble by private or- The Cicizens 
der, (though upon publick occaſion) might not be offen/ave, and render us remarkable for our Oration to the 
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wickedneſs makes ther faithful, having been formerly engaged together in ſome Villainous a- 
dion, either againſt their Neigbbour, or Country. Religion, and the fear of God, is utterly 
extinguiſhed. Promiſes and Oaths are binding no farther than they are profitable”; and uſed 
not for a tye, but a ſnare, and as a means to facilitate their cheats which are always more ho- 
nourable, by bow much their ſucceſs 15 leſs difficult and dangerous, Hence it 1s, that vicious 
and miſchievous men are commended for their induſtry ;, and good men, which are innocent and 
quiet, are reckoned for Sots, And certainly, as there 1s no ſort of corruption but may be found 
in Italy, ſo there are no ſurt of People more unhbappily adapted to receive it, The young men 
are idle, the old men laſcivious ; all Sexes, all Ages, all places full of licentious Brutality 
above the corredFion of the Laws. Hence ſprings that avarice mes | the Citizens , and 
that ambition, not of true glory, but of diſhonourable preferment';, mhich, being accompanied 
with hatred, enmity, [om and diſſention, are commonly followed by Executions, Baniſh- 
niſhments, affliction of | good Men, and exaltation of evil - for good Men depending upon 
their Innocence, and-not looking abroad for any thing extraordinary, either to advance, or de- 
' fend themſelves do too often miſcarry without either, and become the ſad obje&Fs of the cruelty 
of Uſurpers, ' This creates inclination to parties, and increaſes their power ; ill people ſiding 
for rovetouſneſs, ambition, revenge, or ſome other ſiniſter end ;, and good people for fear : and 
that which renders our condition more deplorable, 1s, to behold the Contrivers and Ring-leaders 
of all, (as if a word could make them mnocent, and conſecrate the miquity of their afions) 
guilding, or rather decking over their ill deſigns with ſome Illuſtrious Title - for, being all 
enemies to Liberty, let them pretend as they pleaſe, either to defend an Optimacy, or Populacy, 
the reſult muſt be deſtrufFion : for the fruit they expe from their Vi@Gory, is not the bonour of 
having delivered their Country, but the ſatisfadtion of having maſtered their Enemies, and 
uſurped the dominion to themſelves : and being arrived at that beight, what is there ſo unjuſt, 
what is there ſo cruel, what 1s there ſo ravenous as they ? Hence-forward Laws are made, not 
for publick benefit, but their private advantage; bence-forward, War, and Peace, and Amity is 
concluded , not for common Honour, but particular humor, And if the other Cities of Italy 
are repleat with theſe diſorders, ours 1s much more : Our Laws, our Statutes, and C1- 
vil Ordinances, are made according to the ambition and Capricio of the Conqueror ;, and not ac- 
cording to the true intereſt of Pegple that would be free : whence it follows, that one Fatton is 
0 ſooner extinguiſhed, but another ſucceeds : for that Foy om would maintain it ſelf by Fa- 
#ion rather than by Law , can never be quiet : when one party prevails, and depreſſes 
its rival beyond.the power of oppoſition, it ſub-divides of neceſſity, and falls out with it ſelf ; 
and then all goes to wrack, the People not being able to defend themſelves with thoſe private 
Laws which were made at firſt for their preſervation. That theſe things are true the mncient and 
modern diſſentions in our own City can ſadly demonſtrate, When the Ghibilins were deſtroyed, 
it was every Man's jadgment the Guelfs would bave lived honourably and quietly a long time 
after : and yet it was not long before they divided into the FadFions of the Neri and Bianchi - 
IWhen the Bianchi were over-powred, new parties aroſe, and new troubles attended them ; ſome- 
times fighting in behalf of the Exiles, and ſometimes quarrelling betwixt the Nobility and the 
People ; (to give that to others, which either we could not, or would not poſſeſs quietly our 
ſelwes ) committing our Liberty ſometimes to King Robert, ſometimes to his Brother, and at 
| laſt to the Duke of Athens ; never fixing or repoſing in any Government ;, as not being agreed 

to live free, nor contented to be ſervile. Nay, ſo much was our State diſpos*d. to diviſion, 
that rather than acquieſce in the adminiſtration of a King, it proſtituted it ſelf to the Regiment 
of an Agobbian, of mean and ignominious Extration, The Jate Duke of Athens cannot be 
mentioned with any bonour to this City ;, yet his inſolence and Tyranny may make us wiſer for 
the future, Being in Arms at bis expulſion, we fell to it among our ſelves, and fought with 
more fury one againſt another, than we bad ever done before ;, till at length the Nobility was 
vyercome, and at the mercy of the op and it was the general opinion (their inſupporta- 
ble pride and ambition being taken ) there could be no more fadion or troubles in 
Florence : but we bave found to our coſt, how falſe and fallacious mans judgment is, The 
pride and ambition of the Nobility was not extind , but tranſmigrated into the People ; 
who, by degrees, grew as impatient for authority as they ; and baving no other way to attain 
it, but by domeſtick diſſention, they reviv*d the obſolete names of Guelfs, and of Ghibilins 3 
which it bad been bappy for this City never to bave known, And, that nothing which is bu- 
mane, may be perpctual and ſtable ;, it is the pleaſure of the Heavens that im all States or Go- 
vernments whatſoever, ſome fatal Families ſhould ſpring up for their ruin and deftrufion, Of 
this, our City can afford as many, and as lamentable imſtances as any of ber Neighbours ;, as 
” owing its miſeries not only to one or two, but ſeveral of thoſe Families : as firſt, the Buondel- 
monti and Uberti z next, the Donati and-the Cerchi ; and now, the Ricci and Albizi, (4 


ſbame- 
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ſhameful and ridiculous thing.) We bave not enumerated our diviſions, nor deduc'd_ our 
ill cuſtoms ſo bigh, to upbraid or to diſcourage you by them ;, but rather as a memorial 
of their cauſes, to ſhew that they are im ouir memory as: well as yours , and to exhort 
you by their example, not to be diffident or timerous im corretting them, For in thoſe days 
the power” of the - Nobility was ſo great, and their alliances ſo conſiderable ;, the Laws and 
Civil Magiſtrates . were too weak to reſtrain them : But now the Emperour having nn 
power, the Pope no influence ;, all Italy, and: particularly this City, reduc'd to ſuch a parity, 
as to be able to Govern our ſelves ; where is -the difficulty ? What impediment remains, why 
this Commonwealth (in ſpight of all examples to the contrary) may not only be united, but 
reform'd and improvd by new Laws and Conſtitutions, were your Lordfhips diſpoſed to 
create them ? To' which good work, we do moſt humbly importune you, not out of private 
paſſion, ſo much as publick compaſſion for our Country, Our corruption is. great , and tis 
you only can corre the rage, and expell the contagion that ſpreads and luxuriates among 
Ks. The diſorders of our Anceſtors arc not imputable to the nature of the Men, but to 
the iniquity of | thoſe times , which being now. altered, gives this City fair hopes, by the 
snſtitution of better Laws, to. better its fortune ; whoſe malignity is eaſily to be overcome 
by a prudent reſtraint of ambition ; a ſeaſonable inhibition of ſuch cuſtoms as propagate 
Fa&ion ;, and..a diſcreet ele&ion and adherence to ſuch things as are compatible with our 
freedom. And better it is you do it now legally of your ſelves, than by deferring it, to di- 
vert that Office upon the People, and make them do it by force, 


. The Signors mov'd then by theſe arguments, (which they had fram'd to themſelves be 
fore) and by- authority and; encouragement afterwards, Commiſſionated 56 Citizens to 
ſuperintend for: the. ſafety of 'iche Commonwealth. True it is, many men are more proper 
to preſerve good Laws,than to make them; and theſe Citizens imploy*d themſelves more - 
in extirpating the preſent Factiqns,than providing againſt new z by which means they ſuc- 
ceeded in neither : for not taking away the occaſion of the new arid one of the preſent 
Factions being more potent than the other,it could not bedone without great danger to the 
mmonwealth. However, they depriv'd three of the Family of the Albizz, and as ma-' New Refofs 
ny of the Riccs of all Magiſtracy (unleſs of the Guelfih party) for three years; in which mation, , 
number, Piero de gli Albizs, and Uguccione de Ricci were two. They prohibited all Citi- 
zens for the coming into the Palace , unleſs the Senate was fitting. They decreed, that 
in caſe of Battery -or unjuſt interruption in the poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, ir ſhould 
be. lawful to accuſe any man- (though of the Nobility) to the Council, and to make 
them anſwer to their Charge. Theſe Laws had greater refle&ion upon the Ricci 
than the Albizi; for though. they were equally intended, the Rices ſuffered moſt 
by them: Piero indeed was ſhut out of the Palace of the Signors z but at the Pa- 
lace of the Guelfs ( where his Authority was great ) his entrance was free z and 
though he and--his Comrades were forward enough in their admonitions before, they 
were much forwarder- now , and new accidents occurr'd to make them yet worſe, | 
Gregory the Eleventh 'was Pope at that time, whoſe Reſidence being at Avignon, he go- , Gregory Xl. 
verned Italy by Legates, (as his Predeceſſars had done before him.) Theſe Legates being - ron avi 
proud and rapacious,had brought. great calamity upon ſeveral of the Cities, One of theſe wy. 
Legates being at that time in Bologna, took the advantage of a ſcarcity which was in Flo- 
rence, and reſolved t@ make himſelf Lord of Tuſcany: to which end, he not only omitted 
to ſupply the Florentines with Proviſions,but to deprive them utterly of all other relief; as 
ſoon as the Spring appeared,and gave opportunity for his motion,he invaded them with a 
great Army, hoping they would be eaſily conquered, becauſe they were both famiſhed,and 
difarm'd : and poſlibly his deſign might have taken,had not his Army been mercenary,and 
corrupt; for the Florentines having no other weapons to defend themſelves, betook them- 
ſelves to their Bags,and paid his Army 1 30000 Florins to draw off; To begin a War; is in 
any Man's power ; but,alas,no body can end one, This War was commenc'd by the am- 
bition of the Legate, but proſecuted by the indignation of the Florentines ; who cntred. 
into an immedi:te League with Monſieur Barnabo,and all the Cities which were at enmity 
with the Church. To manage ir, they created eight Citizens, whom they inveſted with .. _ .. 
abſolute authority of proceeding without appeal, and disburſing withont account. This PY.- ow 
War againſt the Pope, though Uguccione was dead, reviv'd thoſe who had followed the managemenc 
fortunes of the Riccz, who in oppoſition to the 4lb:zi, had favoured Barnabo, and appeat- of che war: 
ed againſt the Church ; and the rather, becauſe the eight were all enemies to the Guelfs : 
whereupon Piero de gli Albizi, Lapo da Caſtiglionochio, Carlo Strozzs, and others, united to 
defend themſelves againſt their adverſarigs, And while the eight great Citizens were ne 
| | ployed 
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 ployed in the management 'of the War,and they in their admonitions,the War -contirined 


three years,till the death of that- Pope. However, it was carried on with fo univerſal fatis- 
faction, that the Eight were continned yearly in their Office, and got the:Title of Stn; 
notwithſtanding they had ſequeſtred the riches of the Churches, forc'd'the- Clergy*ro the 
execution of their Fun&ons;, -and deſpiſed the cenſures of the Pope. - -SS& much 'did the 


Citizens at that time prefer the advantage of their Country,before the quiet of their Con. 


ſciences: and fo earneſt were they to make.it appear to the Church, thaty3'as when'"they 
were friends, they had power to defend it ; ſo now being enemies, they wereas able to'dÞ 
ſtreſs it; having put all Romagya, la Marca, and Perugia, into Rebellion.” But;'thongh they 
were able to maintain War, at this rate, againſt the Pope, they could not fo well defeiid 
themſelves, againſt their Captains and Faftions. The indignation and" hatred the' Ges 
had conceived againſt the Eight, augmented their inſolence-z and they-affrviited them as 
well as the reſt of the chief of the Citizens. - Nor was the arrogance of the Captairis fri£ 
ferior to the inſolence of the Guelfs; they ha1- made themſelves more fortnidable than the 
Sipnori ;, and men went with more awe and reverence to their Houſes,than'to the Senators 
Palace: infomuch, that not an Embaſſador was ſent to Florence, but he receiv'd Auditn 
from, and had particular commiſſion to the Captains. Pope' Gregory being degd, this Ci 
had no more Wars abroad ;' yet, at home, it was in great confution : the imperiouſneſs© 
the Guelfs was grown inſupportable, and no way viſible to ſuppreſs them : 'it was-judged. 
therefore neceſſary-to take Arms, and commit the ſuperiority to the decifion'of Fortun& 
On the Guelfs ſide there were all the ancient Nobility, and the greateſt part of the more 
powerful Citizens; of whom,as (we have ſaid) Lapo, Piero, and Carlo were'the chief. - On 
the other ſide, were all the inferior ſort of the People headed by the Eight;'and aſfliſted'by 
Georgio Scali; Tomaſo Strozzi, the Ricci, the-Alberti, and -the' Medici, "The reſt of the 
multitude (as it! happens always in ſuch caſes) joyned with the diſcontents.”'” The power 
of their adverſaries ſeemed very conſiderable to the Guelfs z and their danger greatif any 
Senate ſhould prove their enemies, and go about to deſtroy ther : deſirous to prevent It,” 
they aſſembled together ; where,examining the State and condition of the'City,they four 
the perſons which had been admoniſhed, were ſo numerous, that they had'thereby diſfob- 
lig'd moſt of their Citizens, and made them their enemies.. They could propoſe no other 
remedy ; but as they had degraded them of their honours, ſo' to-baniſh them the City, ſeize 
upon the Senators Palace Hy force, and conſtrain the whole Town to come over to their* 
ſide, according tothe example of the Guelfs their Predeceſſors z whoſe quiet-and ſecurity* 
was to be attributed wholly to their baniſhing their adverſaries. 'As to the deſign, all of 
them-agreed; but they differed about the time. It was in the year 1377, in the Month of 
May,whenLapo conceiving it unſafe to defer;acquainted them that delays were dangeroits,! 
eſpecially to them z conſidering, that in the next Senate Salweſtro de Medici might be cho-: 
ſon Gonfaloniere, who was a known enemy to their Set. -Pjero de gli Albizi'was' of anio-' 


ther ſentiment, and thought it beſt to protra&t; in reſpe& that more forte would be ne-/ 


ceſſary, which were not to be got together-privately ; and to raiſe them-publickly,was to? 


' run themſelves into palpable danger. His judgment therefore was, that they-ſhould have 


patience till S. Fobn's day, which was at hand z at which time, in regard it was one of the 
greateſt Feſtivals, and great.reſort would come-to the City of Courſe, they might convey 

in what numbers they pleaſed, without danger of diſcovery. And to obviate their appre-' 
henſion of Salveftro, he propoſed to have him admoniſhed ; and if that would not do, to 
pur the change upon him, by ſome fraud or artifice in the iniborſation ; and foiſt in ſome 
other of the Colledg of his quarter, to defeat him ſecurely: of that Office. "This laſt opi- 
nion being approved, it was reſolved to put off ; though Zapo conſented unwillingly, ur-' 
ging, that delay: was uncertain z that no time can, in all circumſtances, be convemient;and ” 


that he who expedts a perfect opportunity, ſeldom attempts any thing; and when he does, 
it turns commonly to his own diſadvantage. However, they proceeded te admoniſh him, 
but could not hinder Salveſtro. And, for the change, the Eight had got an inkling of that, 


The Conſpi- and took care to prone it ; To that Salveſtro was drawn for Gonfaloniere by Alamanno de 
racy defcated. Afedici, Being-of a Noble __ Family, he could not endure that the Pevple ſhould be 


oppreſled by the power of a | 
period to their inſolence: ſeeing he was favoured by the People,and back'd by ſeveral of the 
Principal Citizens , he communicated his deſigns with Benedetto Alberto, Tomaſo Strozzi, 
and Georgio Scali ;, all of them concurring in the Plot, and ingaging their aſſiſtance. Upon' 
- This they forn'd a Law privately, whereby the Ordins della Giuſtitia againſt the Grandees- 
were reviv*d, the authority of the Capitani di parte 
mitted to the Magiſtracy. And, becauſe it was beſt to propoſe and ena it at one time, if 
it were poſlible (for it was firſt to be preſented to the Colledges, and afterwards deba- 


ew great Perſons; reſolving therefore with himfelf,to put a * 


retrench'd ; and the Ammoniti read- 


ted 
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ted in the Councils,) Salveſtro being in his Office,(which,for the time; is, as it were,Prince 
of the City) he cauſed a Colledge aad Council to be called both together in one morning ; 
and coming in perſon to the Colledge, (which were none of his friends) he propoſed the 
Law tothem which he had prepared ; but it was rejected as an innovation, aud he could 
not prevail to have it paſ9d. Salveſtro, ſecing himſelf defeated in his firſt praftice to ob- 
tain it,pretended ſome neceſſity to go forth; and, without being perceived ſlip'd away to 
the Council; where, having placed himſelf fo as he might be heard and ſeen by the whole 
Aſſembly, he told them as follows : : 


That, bring made Gonfaloniere, be did not think be bad been deſign'd for the Cognizans The Speech 
and determination of private Cauſes, ( which bave their peculiar Judges ) but to ſuperintend the ot Satveſtro de 


State, to corref the inſolence of the Grandees, and ts moderate and re&ifie ſuch Laws as were *4ic4. 
found prejudiczal, nay, deſtrufive to the Commonwealth, That in both caſes be had been di- 
ligent to the utmoſt , and imployed himſelf with all poſſible induſtry : but the perverſneſs and 
malevolence of ſome men was ſo untratable, and contrary to bus good defigns ; they did not 
only binder bim from perpetrating any thing for the benefit of the publick z but they denied 
him their Counſel, and refuſed for to hear him, Wherefore, finding it was not in his 
power to be any beneficial to bis Country ; be knew not for what reaſon, or with what con- 
& be ſhould continue in an Office which either he did not really deſerve, or of which 


be was thought unworthy by others. For this cauſe bs mtention was to retire and leave * 
the People to the Eleftion of another, who might be more wertuous, or more fortunate than 


And having ſaid, he departed from the Council towards his own houſe. Thoſe of the 
Council, who were privy to the deiign, and others, deſirous of Novelty, raiſed a Tumult 


- thereupon; to which, the Senators and Colledzes immediately reſorted ; and meeting their 


Gonfaloniere, they prevailed with him, partly with their authority, and partly with their 
intreaty, to return to the Council, which, by that time, was in great confuſion ; many of 
the Noble Citizens had been threatened, and injuriouſly treated; and,among the reſt, Carlo 
Strozzs had been taken by the Button, by an Artificer,and doubtleſly ſlain, had not the 
ſtanders-by interpoſed z and, with ſome difficulty, ſav'd him. But he which made the 

reateſt Hubbub, and put the City in Arms, was Benedetto de glt Alberti, who;from a Win- 
= of the Palace, cry'd out aloud to the people, to Arm; Upon which the Piazza was 
filld with arm'd men immediately; and the Colledges did that out of fear, which they 
had denied upon requeſt, The Captains of the parties had, in the mean time, got toge= 
ther what Citizens they could, to adviſe what was to be done againſt the Decree of the 
Senate. But when they heard of the Tumult, and underſtood what had paſſed in Council, 
they all of them ſlunk back to their Houſes. -Let no man that contrives any alteration in 
a City, delnde himſelf, or believe that he can either ſtop it when he will, or manage it as 
he pleaſes. Salveſtyo*s intention was to have procur'd that Law, and ſetled the City. But 
it fell out quite otherwiſe ; for their humours being ſtir'd,every man was diſtrated : the 
Shops ſhut up; the Citizens aſſanlted in their houſes: ſeveral remov'd their gobds into the 
Moneſtaries and Churches, to ſecure them ; all people expecting ſome miſchief at hand. 
The whole Corporation of the 4rts,met, and each of them made a Syndic. Hereupon the 
Priors calPd their Golledges,and were in Counſel a whole day together with the Syndics,to 
find out a way to compoſe their diſorders to the ſatisfaQtion of all parties z but, being of 
different judgments,nothing was agreed. The next day the Arts came forth with Enſigns 
diſplaid 5 which the Senate underſtanding, and doubting what would follow, they calPd a 
Counſel ro-prevent the worſt,which was no ſooner met but the Tumult increaſed;and the 
Enſigns of the 4rts marched up into the Piazza with Colours flying, and ſtore of arm'd 
men at their heels.. Thereupon to fatisfhe the Arts, and the rhultitude, and (if poſlible) to 
diſpel_that cloud - of miſchief which was impending ; the Coiincil gave General power 


(which, in Florence is called Bali) to-the Senators, Colledges, the Eight; the Captains of The Balie 


the Parties, and the Syndics of the Arts, to reform the State as they ſhould think moſt ad- 
vantageous for the publick.” Whilſt theſe things were in agitation; ſome of the Enſigns of 
the Arts,joyning themſelves with ſome of the rabble,(being ſtimulated by certain perſons, 
who were deſirous torevenge themſelves of ſome late injuries which they had received from 
the Guelfs ) ſtole away from the reſt ; went to the Palace of Lapo da Caſtighionchio, broke 
into'itz plundered it,and burned it.” Zapoupon intelligence of what the Senate had done, 
in contradiction to the orders of the Guelfs, and ſeeing the People in Arms, having no va- 
riety of choice, but either to hide,or to fly ; he abſconded firſt in'S. Croce, but-afterwards 
fled away to Caſentino,in thediſpuiſe of a Frier ; where he was often heard to complaja of 
himſelf, for having conſented 'to- Piero de gli Albizi : and of Piero for having protracted 
their attempt upon the Goverament till St, Fohws day. Piero and Carlo Stroz.z5, upon yu 
: | r 
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firſt noiſe of the tumult, hid themſelves only, preſuming (when it was over) they had Re- 
lations and Friends enough to ſecure their reſidence in Florence, The Palace of Lapo being 
burwd, (miſchiefs being moreeaſily propogated, than begun,) ſeveral other Houſes ran the 
ſame fate, either out ot publick malice, or private revenge: and that the greedineſs and 
rapacity of their Companions might, it poſſible out-do theirs ; they broke up the Goals, 
and ſer the Priſoners at liberty : And, after this, they ſack*d the Monaſtery of 4gnols and 
the Convent di S. Spirito to which, many Citizens had convey'd much of their Goods, Nor 
had the publick Chamber eſcap'd their violence, had not the awe and reverence of one 
of the Segnori defended it, who being on Horſe-back,. with ſome Perſons in Arms atten- 
ding him, oppoſed himſelf, in the beſt manner he copld, againſt the fury of the People ; 
which being appeaſed in ſome meaſure, either by the authority of the Segnori, or the ap- 
proach of the night, the next day the Balia indemnified the Ammoniti, with proviſo, that 
Reformari- for three years, they ſhould not Exerciſe any Magiſtracy in that City, They reſcinded 
on again, thoſe Laws which were made in prejudice to the Guelfs, They proclaimed Lapo da Ca- 
ſtiglionochio, and his accomplices, Rebels: After which, new Senators: were choſen,. and 
of theni, Luigi Guicciardini was made (Gonfaloniere, Being all look*d upon as peaceable 
Men, and lovers of their Country, great hopes were conceived the tumult would have 
ceaſed: Notwithſtanding, the Shops were not opened; the People ſtood to their Arms, 
and great Guards kept ail over the City : So that the Segnors entred not upon the:Magi- 
ſtracy abroad, with the uſual pomp, but privately within doors, and without any Cere- 
mony at all. Theſe Senators concluded, nothing was ſo neceſlary nor profitable for the 
Publick, at the beginning of their Office, as to pacifie the tumult: 'Whereupon, by Pro- 
clamation, they requir'd all Arms to be laid down; all Shops to be opened; and all Per- 
ſons, who had bcen call'd out of the Country, to the aſſiſtance of any Citizen, to _ 
They diſpoſed Guards in ſeveral places of the Town; and ordered things ſo, that if the 
Ammumniti could have been contented, the whole City would have been quiet. But:they 
not being ſatisfied to attend three years before they ſhould be capable of Office, the ts, 
in favour to them, got together again; and demanded of the Senate, that, for the future, 
no Citizen might be admoniſhed as a Gbibilin, by either the Senate, the Colledge, the 
Captains of the Parties, the Conſuls, or Sindic's of any Art whatſoever ; Requiring like- 
wiſe, that new imborſation might be made of the Guelfs, and the old one be burwd. Fheir 
femands were preſently accepted, both by the Senate-and: the Counſels; ſuppoſing there- 
upon, their new tumult would have ceaſed. But thoſe that are covetaus, and impatient 
for revenge, are not to be ſatisfied with bare reſtitutiou, Such as deſired-diſcord, to inrich 
and wreck themſelves upon their Enemies, perſuaded the Artrficers they could never be 
ſafe, unleſs many of their Adverſaries were baniſhed, or deſtroyed. Which Practices being 
remonſtrated to the Senate; they cauſed the Magiſtrates of the ts, and the Sindic's, 'to 

appear before them, to whom LZuigs Guicciardini the Gonfalontere ſpoke in this manner : 

_ Tutigi Guic- If theſe Lards, and my ſelf, not long ſince underſtood the fortune of this City ; 
clardint's Ort» and obſerved, that its Wars i abroad were no ſooner determined, but it was infeſted with 
_ new troubles' at home we fhould have more admired, and more reſented the tumults 
which bave happened - But things that are famuliar, carrying leſs terrour along with them, 
we bave . born the late paſſages; with more patience  eſpectally, conſidering we were not 
at all. conſciqus to their beginning , and had reaſon to bope they would : bave the ſame 
end as former, tumults bgve had upon our condeſcenſzon to their great, and: their numerous 
demands. But finding' ( to 0g Sorrow ) you are ſo far from compoſing | your thoughts, | or 
acquieſcing' 14. what bas been: granted, that you are rather —— and conſpire new 
injury againſt. your Fellow-Citizens, and endeavour to baniſh them, we muſt needs ſay, the 
iguobleneſs of your proceedings provokes us to diſpleaſure, - And certainly, bad we 1magiwd, 


tbat in the tian of our Magiſtracy, our City bave been ruiyd, either in ſiding' with, 
Ui qgaingt you, ; we ſhould have declin'd that bonour, and freed 'our ſelves from it, | eitber 

by baniſhyyent,; or flight, '- But, ſuppoſpng we. bad to do | with People 1463 ' utterly deſtitute 

of, bumanity,, ; and void of alk, affettion to. their Country ;, we 'willingly;' accepted -of the 

preferment,; 6+, boping, by the gentleneſs of our deportment, to be too. bard for your am 

bution aug qiolence. But we ſee now, by unhappy Experience, the mildneſs of our beha- 

viour,, ang. the readineſs of our condeſceu/aons do but inhauſe and elate- you, and. ſpux 

you 04 te, more diſhonourable demands. We: ſay net this to diſguſt, but to inform: you; 

let otbers, repreſent to you what will pleaſe , it ſhall be our way to 'remmmſtrate what. is 

profitahle.. |, Tell me (upon your word) what is there more that you can' juſtly deſire of 

us ? Tou, propoſed to have the. Captains of the Parties denjeſted of their Autbority z it 

is, done... , You moy'd, the old. imborſations might be \hurw'd, and -yew  anes' decreed to 
Supply them; we conſented, Tou bad' a mind. the Ammaniti /hould: be re-odanioned to 

| places 
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places of bonour and truſt ;, we granted it : Upon your interceſſion, we pardoned thoſe who had 


burned Houſes, and rob” Churches ; and, to ſatisfie you, have ſent ſeveral of our principal ' 


Citizens into Exile, To gratifie you, the Grandees are circumſcriÞd with new Laws, and all 
things done that might ſatisfie you : what end therefore will there be of your demands ? Or, 
bow long will you abuſe the liberty you enjoy £ Do you not perceive, that we can be overcome 
with more patience, then you can ſubdue us What wiil be the concluſion , or, whither will 
your diſſentions burry this poor City 2 Can you bave forgot how Caſtruccio, (an incon/iderable 
Citizen of Luca) _ advantage of the diviſions, poſſeſſed bimſelf of it * Do not you ſtill 
remember, that the Duke of Athens, from a private perſon, became your Lord and your Sove- 
raign ;, and all from our own differences at bome ? Whereas, when we were united, the Arch- 
Biſhop of Millan, nor the Pope bimſelf, were able to burt us; but were glad (after ſeveral years 
War) to lay down with di r. Why then will you ſuffer your own diſcords (in time of 
Peace too) to bring a City into Slavery, which ſo many potent Enemies, in time of War, were 
not able to captivate 2 What can you exped# from your diviſions, but ſervitude ? What from 
the Goods you bave, or ſhall bereafter take wiolently from your Neighbours, but Poverty ? The 
Perſons you plunder, are they, who, by our care and appointment, ſupply the City with all 
things ;, ana if it be defeated of them, what can we do to ſuſtain it ? Whatever you gain, (being 
unjuſtly acquir'd) you can hardly preſerve : from whence, Famine and Poverty muſt neceſſarily 
follow. Theſe Lords therefore, and my ſelf do command, and (if it be conſiſtent with our 
Dignity ) intreat, and beſeech you, that you would compoſe your ſelves for this once, and be con- 
tent with our paſs'd condeſcen/ions or, if thty be too little, and there remains ſtill ſome- 
thing to be granted ; that you would deſire it civilly, and not with the force and cla- 
mour of a Tumult ; ad if your Requeſt be juſt , you will not only be gratified ; but 
occaſion taken away from wicked men, to ruine your Country, under your ſhelter and 
pretence, 


Theſe words being true,had great influence upon the People,inſomuch that they return'd 
their thanks to the Gonfaloniere,acknowledged that he had behav'd himſelf like a good Lord 
to them, and a good Citizen to the City,and promiſed their obedience to whatever he com- 
manded. To break the Ice, the Signor; deputed two Citizens for each of the chiefeſt Offi- 
ces, to conſult with the Syndics of the Arts, what, in order to the publick good, was moſt 
fit to be reformed; and to report it to the Senate. But,whilſt theſe things were tranſaQing, 
a new Tumult broke out,which put the City into more trouble than the former. The greateſt 
part of the robbery, and late miſchief, was committed by the rabble, and raſcalliry of the 
people; and of them,thoſe who had been moſt eminently miſchievous, apprehended, when 
the greater differences were reconciPd, they might be queſtioned, puniſhed for the 
crimes they had committed,and (as it always happens) be deſerted by thoſe very perſons 


who inſtigated them at-firſt : to which was added,a certain hatred the inferior ſort of the New troubles, 


People had taken againſt the richer Citizens, and the Principals of the Arts, upon pretence 
that they were not rewarded for the ſervice they had done, with proportion to their de- 
ſerts. For when, as in the time of Charles the Firſt,the City was divided into Arts, every 
Art had its proper Head and Governour,to whoſe juriſdiction,(in Civil caſes) every perſon 
in the ſeveral Arts, were to be ſubje&t. Theſe Arts (as we ſaid Before) were originally but 
XII, afterwards they increaſed to XXI,and grew to that power and authority,that,in a few 
years, they ingroſſed the whole Government of the City : and becauſe, among them, ſome 
were more conſiderable,and ſome leſs;they came,by degrees,to be diſtinguiſhed,and VII of 
them were calld Magg:ori, and XIV. Minori, From this diviſion, and the other reaſons 
aforeſaid,proceeded the arrogance of the Captains of the Parties ; for thoſe Citizens who 
had anciently been Guelfs,(under whoſe Government thoſe Offices were always preſerved) 
did ever indulge the chief and better ſort of the Arts ; and diſcountenance the more infe- 
rior, and all that took their parts : hence it was, all the before-mentioned troubles and tu- 
mults were derived. But becauſe, in the ordinary Companies and Corporations of the 
Arts, there were many Trades (in which the meaner ſort of People were imployed) 
of no diſtin and peculiar Company , but were incorporated with other Trades, as the 
quality of their imployments made them fit ; it fell out, that when they were not ſa- 
tisfied with their work, or any other ways injured by their Maſters ; they had no per- 
ſon to repair to for redreſs, but to the Magiſtrate of that Company of which they were 


- ſworn ; from whom, they conceived, they had not received that juſtice, which ought 


to have been done them, Of all Companies of the City, the Company of Clothiers 
was the greateſt, and had moſt of theſe ſort of people depending upon it ; inſomuch, 
that being the firſt in Wealth and Authority by the induſtry of its Members, it main- 
tain'd (and does till) the greateſt part of the multitude. . The haſer ſort of people __ 
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fore (both of this Company, and the reſt) were highly incenſed upon the foreſaid* 
occaſions; and being excited, by fear of correCtion, for the pillaging and firing of 
the Palaces, they met many times in the night, to diſcourſe. of what was palſs'd ; 
and to admoniſh one another of the danger they were in; and to animate and 
unite them, one of the moſt daring, and moſt experienced among them, made this 
Speech : 

; Were it now to be conſidered, whether we- were immediately to take Arms ; to burn, and plun- 
der the Houſes of our fellow Citizens, and rob the Churches ;, I ſhould be one of thoſe who ſhould 
think it worthy of further debate, and perbaps, prefer harmleſs poverty before hazardous gain, 
But, ſince Arms are taken, many miſchiefs have been done ;, and much prize has been pot ;, it 
is (in my judgment) moſt natural, to adviſe which way- our gains are'to be preſerved \, and 
how we may beſt ſecure our ſelves againſt the ills we have commited. I am certainly of opini- 
on, if no man ſhould do you that ſervice, your own neceſſity would adviſe you. You ſee the 
whole City full of Complaints, and indignation againſt us ; the Citizens, frequent mm their . 
mectings ;, and the Senators perpetually with the Magiſtrate, Be confident, *tts to deſign againſt 
us ; to contrive new ways, and to contrat} new Forces to deſtroy us, It remains therefore upon 
us, to do two things ; one is, to provide, that we be not puniſhed for our paſ®d offences ;, the 
other, that we may live with more liberty. and ſatisfation for the future. To juſtifie therefore 
our former miſdeeds, in my thoughts, it is convenient to increaſe them with new ; and by the 
artifice of redoubling our miſchiefs, our conflagrations, and robberies, to allure and engage more 
companions to our Party. For,where many are guilty,none are puniſhed ; though ſmall faults are 
revenged, great ones are generally rewarded ;, and where the diſeaſe is epidemical, few people com- 
pain ;. an univerſal calamity being always more ſupportable than a private. So then, to multiply 
our miſdeeds, is the readieſt way of obtaining our pardon, and prevailing for thoſe things which 
we believe conducive to our liberty : nor is there any difficulty to diſcourage us ;, it ſeems to me, 
the enterpriſe is not only eaſe, but certain ;, becauſe thoſe who ſhould oppoſe us, are divided, and 


. Ach: their drviſtons will give us the Vidory ; and their riches (when we have. got them) ſhall 


Y 
= 
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maintain it, Let not the antiquity of their blood diſmay you, (though objetFed ſo mſolently.) All 
men having the ſame original, are equally ancient ; and nature has made no difference in their 
contexture, ſtrip them naked, you are as well as they : dreſs them in your rags, and your ſelves 
in their robes, and you will doubtleſs be the Nobles ;, for *tis nothing but poverty and riches 
that diſcriminates betwixt you. It troubles me, to think, that there are many of you 
unquiet in your conſciences, for what you bave done ;, and reſolved to be guilty of no more - 
if it be ſo, I was miſtaken in my judgment, and you are not the ——_ I thought you. 
Neither conſcience, nor diſgrace, ought at all to deterr you ; they that overcome, (let the 
means be what they will) are never troubled with the diſhonour - and, for conſcience, you 
ought not ta be concern'd. Where the fear of Famine, and Death, and Priſons are ſo 
pregnant, there is no room for apprebenſions of Hell, Obſerve the ways and progreſs of 
the World you will, find the rich, the great, and the potent, arrive at all that Wealth, 
and Grandeur , and Authority , by Violence or Fraud , and when once they 
are poſſeſſed , ' you will ſee with what confidence and ſecurity, they gild over the brutalit 

of therr Uſurpations , with the unjuſt (but glorious ) Title of Acqueſts, Obſerve, on t 

other /4e, thoſe whoſe puſallanimity or ſottiſhneſs affrights them from thoſe courſes , what 
becomes of them ? they are choak*'d up and conſumed in ſervitude and poverty : honeſt 
ſervants, are perpetual ſervants ; good men are always badly provided for ;, the bold and 
unſcrupulous, do ſooneſt free themſelves from bondage and the moſt fraudulent and rapa- 
cious, from indigence and diſtreſs. God and Nature bave laid every man's fortune before 
him ; and- we jee men more naturally diſpo?d to rapine, than induſtry ; to bad aFions, 
than good, Hence it 1s, we devour one another ;, and be that can do leaſt, goes always by 
the worſt, Force, therefore, is to be uſed, when occaſion 15 given ;, and, what fairer op- 
portunity can be offered by Fortune * The Citizens are divided, the Senate irreſolute ; 
the Magiſtrate frighted ſo that before they can unite, and come to any reſolution, our 
work will be done, and we be either abſolute Princes of the City, or Maſters of ſuch 
Cantons, as will not only pardon us for what is paſsd, but inable us to awe our enemies 
for the future. I confeſs, this reſolution is dangerous, and bold ; but where neceſſity urges, 
boldneſs us prudence , and danger in great things, was never conſidered by men of the 
leaſt Courage and Gallantry, Thoſe enterpriſes which begin with danger, do end with re- 
ward; and men never free themſelves from one peril , but by adventuring a greater. 
Again, baving Priſons, and Tortures, and Death before our Eyes, (as we have). it cannot 
but be more -hazardous to ſtand ſtill, than to look out for ſecurity : in the firſt, our deſtru- 
ion is certain, in the uthey, contingent, How often have T heard you complain of 
the avarice of your Superiors , and the injuſtice of your Magiſtrates * Now, in your 
time, 
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flies away ;, and when once paſs d, is never to be reclain”d. Tou ſee our eflemies are Fa eparing, 


were in this manner conſpiring againſt the Government;zthe Senators had notice of it from 
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time, 'not only to free, but to advance your ſelves into a capacity of retaliating, and giving 
them as-much occaſion of fearing you, as you bave bad of them, Time has wings, opportunity 


let us prevent their preparation : whoever begins firſt, 15 ſure to prevail, to the ruin of their ene- 
mies, and exaltation of themſeles,' Go on therefore with courage, tw 'an enterprize will yicld 
bonour ty many of -us, but ſecurity to us all, 


Though their own propenſity was too much,this ſpeech puſh'd the people forward, with 
more impetuoſity,to miſchict ; ſo that after they had drawn together what company they 
were able, they concluded to take Arms, and oblig'd themſelves, by oath, to relieve one 
another;when any of them ſhould fall under the correction of the Magiſtrate. Whilſt they 


one, and-having cauſed one Simone to be apprehended, he confeſſed the whole Plot, and & 

that the next day was intended for a Tumult., Whereupon, foreſeeing the danger they 

were in, they aſſembled the Colledges, and ſuch Citizens as ſided with the Sindics of the 

Arts, and laboured the preſervation of the City.Before they could be got rogether,it was 

night z ahd the Siynors were adviſed to conſult with the Conſols delP Arti , who agreed u- 

nanimouſly, that the "whole City ſhould Arm ; and the Gonfalontere del Populo, draw all 

the Companies, the next morning, into the Piazza. At the time when the Citizens met, 

and Simone was upon the Rack, one Nicolada Fr:ano being in the Palace, to do ſomething 

about the Clock, returned with all ſpeed to his Houſe, put the whole Neighbourhood into 

an uproar,” and brought-above a thouſand arm*d men together into the Prazza:di Sante 

Spirito in'a moment. \:The allarm increaſing, came to the reſt of the Conſpirators, who | 

immediately-took Arms;z:iand,in aſhort ſpace, San Piero Maggiore, and San Lorenza, (as The People 

they had appointed before) were full of Arm'd men. The day being arriv*d, which wasg riſc again. 

the 21/t-of July, in favour of the Senate, there were not above 80 Mean appeared in their 

Arms, atid 'none of'the Goxfaloniere ; for they having, intelligence the whole City was in 

Arms, were afraid toſtir out of their Houſes, .The firſt party of the People which adyan- 

ced to the Piazza, was that which had met at San Piero Maggior z but the Forces which- 

were drawn there before, did not remove. Not long after them, appeared the reſt of the , 

multitude, who, finding no reſiſtance,with hideous noiſe, demanded their Priſoners of the 

Signori,and not ſucceeding by threats,to gain them by force, they ſet fire to the Palace of 

Luigi/Guicciardini, and burned it to the ground ; - whereupon, for. fear of worſe miſchic, 

their Priſoners were ordered to be delivered. When they had recovered their. Priſoners, 

they took the Standard della Giuſtitia from the Eſſecutore,burned many Houſes under it,and 

perſecuted all People that they wereangry with, whether upon publick,or private account; 

many Citizens, upon particular quarrels, conducting'the Tumult to the Houſes of their 

adverſaries; it being ſufficient,to cry out in the multitude, To ſuch an houſe,to ſuch a man ; 

or for-him that carried the Standard,todirett it to fuch a place. They burned the Accounts 

and Books of the Company of che Clothing-Tradezand after they had done miſchief good 

ſtore, that they might accompany their exorbitance with ſome laudable aQtion, they made 

Salveſtro de Medici,a Knight, and as many more of their Partners, as the whole number a- 

mounted/to 64, among which, there were Benedetto, and Antonio de. gli Alberti ; Tomazo 

Strozzi, and ſeveral others; ſome of which,received their Honour much-againſt their wills; 

In which accident,one thing is more than ordinarily remarkable z that thoſe perſons,ſome 

of them, whoſe Houſes were burned ; were, the ſame day, Knighted by. the ſame Perſons 

which had burned them; {ſo unconſtant are the People, and ſo ſmall the diſtance betwixr 

their kindneſs, and revenge; an experiment of which, was ſeen in their behaviour to Luigt 

Guictiardini, the Gonfaloniere della Giuſtitia, The Senators finding themſelves abandoned 

by their Guards, by the'chief of the &rts, and their Gonfaloniere themſelves, were very 

much perplexed,no-body coming in to their aſſiſtance,as-they were commanded ; and, of 

the 16 Gonfaloni,there was only the Company of the Golden Lion, and two more, which 

appeared, and they ſtaid not long in the Ptazza ; for, not finding themſelves followed by 

their Brethren, they alſo returned to their Houſes : the Citizens, on the other ſide, ſee- - 

ing the fary of the multitude uncontroulable, and the Palace: of the Signor: deſerted, 

ſome of them kept cloſe 'in their Houſes; others thruſt themſelves into the Crowd, 

thereby to ſecure their own Houſes, and their Friends ; by which' means, the numbers of | 

the People were much/increaſed, and the power of the Senate extreamly diminiſhed. The 0 

Tumult continned in'this violence allday long ; and.at night,there were above 6000 Men 

together at the Palace of Stephano,behind'the Church of S. Barnaby. Before day, they: con- 

ſtrained the ſeveral Arts to ſend for their Enſigns; and having got them in the morning, 

they march'd with their 'Colours- before _ to the Palace of the Podeſta, w_ | ul 
2 uſing 
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perceiving nothing was to be done by forc 
ges, and ſent them to the Palace of the P 
e had been already in conſultation with the Smdics of the Arts, and 
le Citizens,to reſolve what was fit to be demanded of the Senate: ſo 
that they returned in a ſhoxt time to the Senate, with four 
theſe following Propoſals. That the Clothing Trade might nor, for the future, be ſubject 
to the Goverment of a Foreigner ; That three new Companies, or Corporations, ſhould \, 
be erected ; one, to conſiſt of Carders, and Diers ; another, of Barbers, Taylers, Shoo- 
makers, and fuch other Mechanicks ; and the third, of the more inferior Trades, out of 
Which Companies, two ſhould be choſen to fit in the Senate ; and three to ſit among the 
14, Which had the Government of the Artiminori, or inferior Trades. That the Senate 
provide Halls for theſe new Companies, where they might meet, and conſult a- 
bout their affairs. That no perſon, of any of theſe Companies, ſhould be conſtrained to 
pay any debt under fiftyDuckets,for the ſpace of two years. That no intereſt ſhould be paid 
to be reſtor*d. That all Priſoners,and condemn'd 
Perſons,ſhould be diſcharged.T hat all the Ammonits ſhould be re-admirted to all honours. 
Many other things were demanded in behalf of their friends ; and, on the contrary, as to 
their enemies, they inſiſted, that ſeveral of them might be impriſoned, Ind- ſeveral ad- 
moniſhed, To give perfeQtion to all, it was neceſſary 
of the Commons ; which was deferred till the next, becauſe two Councils were not to'be 
held in one day. In the mean time, the Arts ſeemed all of themto be content, and the 
People to be ſatisfied ; having promiſed,as ſoon as their Laws and demands were confirm- 
ed, they would retire to their houſes. The next morning being come, and the Council 
pon their demands ; the voluble and impatient 
with Enſigns diſplaid, into the Piazza, with ſo obſtre- 
the Council, and Senate : whereupon,Guer- 
(induced more by fear, than any 
went down, under pretence to ſecure the Gate below, and march'd 
. could not, however, convey himſelf ſo privately away,but the Rabble diſcovered him,yet 
' without any violence to him,only crying out,as he paſſed, that all the Senators ſhould leave 
the Palace; if not, they would burn their Houſes, and knock their Children on the head. 
*d, was concluded ; the Senators returned to their Cham- 
bers ; own, (not daring to go forth) were walking 
the Court and the Cloyſters, deſpairing of the ſafety of the City,by reaſon of the bruitiſh- 
neſs,and barbarity of the multitude, and the croſſneſs or puſillanimity of thoſe who might 
have either bridled or ſuppreſſed them. * The Signor: were likewiſe in no leſs doubt and 
confuſion, ſeeing themſelves not only forſaken by one of their own Members,burt relieved 
by no-body, neither with intelligence, nor ſupplies. Whilſt they were in this heſitation, 
uncertain what they ought, or what they were able to do,Tomazzo Strozzs, and Benedetto 
Alberti, (prompted by private ambition, of being themſelves the laſt of the Senators which 
ſhould remain in the Palace,or clſe, becauſe it was really their judgment) perſuaded them 
the People,and retire privately,every Man to his own 
ons who had been heads"of the People, (though 
ed Alamanno Acciavols, and Nicolo de Bene, exceed- 
Thar, if others of the Senate had a 
for their parts, till the expiration of 
not to leave the Palace, but with the 
the rage of the 


things another wa 
bers of their Coll 
the heads of the Peo 
ſome other conſid 


out of the Banks,and only the princi 


of the Commons deliberatin 
were got together, and marc 
readful a noiſe, as 
riante Marignouli, one of 


the Law they u 
Council gone 


to give way, to yield to the fu 
houſe. This counſel being given by 
others ſeem to a 
ingly, who (recol 
mind to depart, they would not hinder them ; b 
itted them, they were reſolv 
loſs of their lives. This difference redoubled rhe horror of the Senate,and 
People : inſomuch, that the Gonfaloniere, chooſing to reſign his Office with ſhame, rather 
than retain it with danger, recommended himſelf to Tomazzo Strozzrs proteftion, who 
and conducted him to his Houſe: in like manner, the reſt of 
another ; and Alamanno, and Nicolo, (who were ſo magna- 
nimous before, leſt they ſhould be thought more valiant than wiſe,) got out alſo, and re- 

turned like the reſt ; ſo that the Palace remained in the hands of the People,and the eight 

Officers for the adminiſtrations of War, who had not as yet laid down their Commands. 

Michazle 4 When the People made their entrance into the Palace , the Enſigns of the Gonfaleniere ds 
Giuſtitia, was carried by one Afichaele di Lando, a Carder of Wool. This Michaele (with- 
out ſhooes on his feet, and ſcarce cloathes on his back) bein 
ran up tothe top of the Stairs,and being got within hearing 0 
tors ſate, he turned himſelf about to the multitude, and ſaid, 


rove it) diſpl 
eting their courage) made anſwer ; 


their authority 


took him out of the P 
the Signors departed one 


| fofing ro ſurrender ; they fell upon it, and forced it. The Senate deſirous to compoſe 


called three Mem- 
a, who found, that 


ties from the People, and 


y ſhould be ratified in the Council 


multitude 


vate exception) 


to his H 


followed by a great rout, 
the place where the Sena- 
Tou ſee, Gentlemen, this Pa«- 


lace,and this City, is yours ;, bow ſhall they be diſpoſed of, or, what is your pleaſure ſhall be 


up and down 
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To which, they univerſally replied, it was their pleaſure he ſhould be Gonfaloniere, and 
govern the City as he thought beſt, Aſichaete accepted the Office, being a prutlent and 
{agacious man, more obliged to Nature than Fortune 3 and the firſt thing he reſolved; 
was, to compoſe the Tumults,and ſettle the City. To hold the People imployed,and gain 
time for the digeſtion of his deſigns,he commanded them abroad,in ſearch of one Ser Nuto, 
(who had been intended for Provoſt Marſhal,by Zapo d4 Caſtiglionochio) and moſt of thoſe 
who were about him, went away in his purſuit. To begin (then) his dominion with ju- 
ſtice, as he had acquired it by Grace, he cauſed Pypclamation to be made, that no man 
ſhould dare to burn, or ſteal any thing for the future ; and to terrifie the more, he cauſed 
a Gallows to be ſet up in the Parra: —_ next to the reformation of the City,he 
turned out the Sindics of the Arts, and put new 1n their places ; He deprived the Signors, 
and the Colledges of their Authority,and burned the Badges of their Office. By this time 
the People had found Ser Nuto, brought him to the Palace, tyed him up tothe Gallows by 
one of his Legs, and every one that was about him, having torn off a piece,in a moments 
time, there was nothing of him to be ſcen,but one of his feet. On the other ſide, the Orts 
della Guerra, (ſuppoſing the Government in thetn, upon the departure of the Sjgnori) had 
deſigned new Senators to ſucceed them. But Afchacle underſtanding it, ſent to them to 
be gone out of the Palace, and to let them know, it ſhould a to all People, that he 
could govern Florence, without their counſel or aſſiſtance. After this, he aſſembled the 
Sindics of the Arts 3 and created four new Senators out of the 'inferior ſort of People ; 
two for the better, and two for the worſer Trades, Moreover, he divided the State into 
three parts, one of them to relate to the new Arts ; another to the leſs ; and the third to 
the greater, He gave to Salveſtro de Medici,the revenue of the Shops upon the old Bridge ; 
to himſelf,the Podeftaria of Empoli , beſides many other Att of Beneficence to ſeveral Ci- 
tizens, and friends of the People, not ſo much for their own ſakes, but that they might be 
always willing, and able to defend him. The People however, began to ſuſpe&, that 24- 
chacle was partial to the better ſort;and to diſcern that they had not ſo much intereſt in the 
Government,as would be neceſſary for their ſafety. Whercupon, puſh'd forward by their 
accuſtomed inſolence, they tookArms again,and came marching,with their Colours flying 
to the Piazza, in a Bravado, requiring the Senators to come down to the Ringberia, and 
deliberate upon certain new things they had'to propoſe for their ſecurity,and good. AMi- 
chaele was ſenſible of their inſotence,but (not to provoke them any farther,before he knew 
what they would have) he only blamed their manner of addreſs;defired them to lay down 
their Arms, and, that then, by fair means, they ſhould obtain that, which did not ſtand 
with the Dignity of the Government to grant by conſtraint : with which anſwer,the Peo- 
ple being highly incenſed, they drew up at new S. Maries, againſt the Palace, and created 
eight Commiſſioners, with their Miniſters and dependants, to gain thetnſelves reverence 
and reputation : ſo, as at that time, the City had two Tribunals ; and were governed by 
two diſtint Adminiſtrations. Among the Commiſſioners it was reſolv'd; that eight per- 
ſons, to He choſen by the Body of the Arts, ſhould be always reſident in the Palace, with 
the Senators, to give Sanftion to whatever the Signori reſolv'd upon. They took from 
Salveſtro de Medici, and Michaele de Lando, whatever in theit former Councils they had 
conferred upon them; aſſigning ſeveral Offices and Penſions, to titany of their Friends, to 
ſupport the Dignity of their Imployments. Having concluded, iti this manner, among 
themſelves, to make all the more valid, they ſent two of their Members to the Senate,to 
demand their confirmation otherwiſe, to let them know, that what they could not ob- 
tain by civil application, they were able to do by force. Theſe two Comimiſſionets de- 
livered their meſſage to the Senate, with great confidence and preſumption ; upbraiding 
the Gonfaloniete by his Office; and other honours which he had received froin them 3 and 
that, in return, he had moſt ungratefully behav'd himſelf towards them ; attd coming, at 
the end of their objurgation, to threaten him ; Afithaele, nnable to indure ſo gteat inſo- 
lence, (more ſutably to the Majeſty of his Place, than the meannefs of his Birth) reſblved,; 
by ſome extraordinary way, to correC ſuch extraordinary impuderice; and drawing his 
Sword, he cut them very much, and cauſed them afterwards,to be manacled and impriſoned. 
This a&tion of the Gonfaloniere was rio ſooner known, bit it put all the multitnge in 3 
flame: and believirig they ſhould be able to gain that by violenceg which they could not 
compaſs without,they immediately to their Arms,and tnarch'd round about the Palace, to 
find where, with moſt advantage, they might fall on. Afichaele; on the other fide; ſuſpe- 
Qing the worlt, reſolved to be before-hand, as judging it more tionottrable ro fall = 
them abroad,than ts expe&t them within the Walls, till they fell nþon hitn,and forted him 
out of the Palace (as they had done his Predeceſlors) with great ſhame and diſhonour. 
Gathering therefore together a great number of Gitizens (who having found their error) 
. were 
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were reſorted to him ; he marched aut;as 'ſ{trong as he could, on Horſe-back, and advan- 
ced to fight them as far as new S. Maries., . | 
The People (as I ſaid before) were as forward as he; and marching about towards the 
Palace, to take their advantage, it happened, Michacle made his Sally at the ſame time, 
Micdaele 9: and they miſled one another, Afrchaele returning, found the People had poſſeſſed them- 
Mutt, * ſelves ot the  Piazz4,.and'were ſtorming the Palace; whereupon, he charged them ſo 
ſmartly on the rxear,thathe brake them immediately ; ſome of them he chaced out of the 
City ; and forced the.reſt. ro throw down their Arms, and hide themſelves. This Vito- 
ry. being obtained, the Tumult diffolved, and the City. became quiet, and all by the ſin- 
gle valour of the Gonf@oniere ; who, for Courage, Generoſity,and Prudence, was ſuperior 
to any Citizen of his;;gime, and deſexyes to be numbred among the few BenefaQtors to 
their Country ; for,;had he been ambitious,or ill-diſpoſed,the City had loſt irs liberty,and 
relapſed .into greater;Tyranny than that in the time of the Duke of Athens, But, his good- 
neſs would tot admit'a thought again&;the. good of the publick; and his prudence ma- 
naged things ſo, that many-ſubmitted 46 him, and the reſt he was able to ſubdue. 
_ Thelepaſlages:amapged the, common people, and put the better ſort of Artificers into 
air adtniratiori- of-their ewn-ſtupidity, who copld not endure the Grandeur of the Nobili- 
ty; were now forced $0 truckle to the very. $kum of the People. When Michaele had this 
good fortune againſt the People, at the ſame time,new Senators were drawn,two of which 
were af {6 yile and ahje&- condition, every, body defized,to quit themſelves of fo infa- 
.mqusa:Magiſtracy. Whereupon,the firſt, day of ,September,when-the Signori made the fir 
entrance upon their Office, the People being ſo thick, that the Palacs. was full of arm'd 
men. z'there was a cry;ſent forth from amopg them, that.no Senator ſhould be made _out 
of the meaner ſort of the People ; and, in ſatisfaction ta them, the Senate degraded the 
-other' two, (one of - which was called Tira, and the, other Boraccio) and, in their places, 
Georgio Scali, and Franceſco di Michaele, were Elected. .. / 
. . Afterwards, they diflolved the Corporations of the meaner. Trades,and of all their de- 
pendarits4 only AMicbgele di-Lando, Ludovico ds Puccioand ſome few others were excepted. 
They divided the Magiſtracy into two parts ; one for the greater, the other for the leſſer 
| fort of Arts.,.Qnly\it wasconcluded, the Senate ſhould contain five of the leſſer, Arts, and 
.four of. the greater ; the Gonfaloniere to be choſen ſametimes out of one, and ſometimes 
out of the other. This Conſtitution and Eſtabliſhment, ſethed the, City for a while ;. and, 
although.the-Government was taken out-of the hands, of the People ; yet, the Artificers 
'of the. meaneſt qualityg had more power than the Popular Nobility, who were forced to 
comply,:to ſatisfie the Arts, and divide them from the baſer ſort of People. This was 
much approved by thoſe who deſired the faCtion of the. Guelfs (which had handled ſeveral 
of the Citizens with ſo great violence). might be depreſſed ; among the reſt which were 
. advanced.by this new model,Gtorzio Scals, Benedetto Alberti,Salveſtro de Medici,and Tomaſo 
0 OD Strozz4 were'made, as it,were, Princes of the City,, Theſe proceedings exaſperated the 
ſtioguiſheq JEalouſies betwixt the Popular Nobility, and the meaner fort of People, by the inſtigati- 
trom the Ple- ON of the Ricci, and Albizi, 'of which two partich, becauſe we ſhall have frequent occaſi- 
beian, on to diſcourſe (many ſad and great aQtians happening afterwards betwixt them) we ſhall, 
= _ diſtinQtion, call one of them the Popular, and the other the Plebeian Party, for 
the future, TAGS 
This Government continued three years, with an. wan examples both of Baniſhment 
and. Death:for thoſe who were at the helm,knowing there were many male-contents both 
within the City, and: withour, lived in perpetual fear, They who. were diſcontented 
within, attempred, or conſpired every day ſomething. or other againſt the State. Thoſe 
without, (having no reſtraint upon them) by mezns ſometimes of this Prince, ſometimes 
of this Commonwealth, raiſed feveral ſcandals both of the one ſide and the other. At 
that time, Giannozzo da Salerno, General for Carlo .Durazzo, who was deſcended from 
the King of- Naples, happened to be at Bologna, attending a deſign z which, they faid, 
Durazz9 had undertaken againſt Queen Giovanna, at the inſtigation of the Pope, who 
was her mortal enemy, . There were in Bologna, at the ſame time, ſeyeral Exiles from 
Florence, who held ſtri& intelligence both with Pope Urban and Carle : which was the 
cauſe, that thoſe who governed in Florence, living in great jealouſie, gave credit eaſily to 
the calumniations of all thoſe Citizens that were ſuſpeted. During this general apprehen- 
ſion,news was brought to the Magiſtrate, that Gionnozzo da Salerno, with the aſliltance of 
all thoſe who were baniſhed, was to march down with his Army againſt Florence ; and 
that ſeveral in the City had ingaged to take Arms in his behalf, and to deliver up the 
Town. Upon this, information, many were accuſed in the firſt place, Piero de gli Albizs, 


and Carlo Stroz.zi were named ; and after them, Capriano Mangioni, Facopo Saccbetti, Do- 
- nato 
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nato Bazbadori, © Philippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anſelmi ;, all which were ſecured, except 
Carlo Strozzi, who-eſcaped ; and (that no-body might dare to take Arms for their reſcue) 
the Senate deputed Tomaſo Strozza,. and. Benedetto: Alberti, with a competent. number of 
Souldiers, to fecure the City, The. Priſoners being examined, and their charge, and an- 
ſwver compared, they were tound,'not Guilty, and the Captain refuſed to condemn them ; 
hereupon thoſe who were their enemics,incenſed the People ſo highly againſt them,that;in 
a great fury,they forced the Captain to condemn them. Neither could Piero de gli Albizi be 
excuſed, either for the greatneſs of his Family, or the antiquity of his Reputation; he hg- 
ving a long time been the moſt feared,and the moſt reverenced Citizen in Florence, Where» 
upon, either ſome of his true Friends, (to teach him moderation in the time of his great- 
neſs) or ſome of his Enemies,(to check, and allarm kim with the unconſtancy of Fortune ) 
at a great Treat which he had made for ſeveral of the Citizens, ſent him a Salver of Com- 
firs z among which a nail was privately conveyed; which being diſcovered in the diſh,and 
viewed by the whole Table, it was. interpreted as an admoniſhment to him,to fix the wheel 
of his fortune; for being now at the height, if its rotation continued, he muſt of neceſſity 
fall to the ground ; which interpretation was verified firſt by his fall, and then by his 
death, After this execution the City remained full of confuſion, both Conquerours and 
Conquered being afraid : but the ſaddeſt effects proceeded from the jealonſie of the Go- 
vernors, every little accident provoking them to new injuries againſt the Citizens,by con- 
demning, admoniſhing, or baniſhing them the Town 3; to which may be added, the many 
new Laws and Ordinances which they made to fortifie their authority ; which were ex- 


ecuted with great prejudice to all fuch as were ſuſpe&ed by their party; for, by them, 65 


were Commiſſioned, with the aſſiſtance of the Senate, to purge the Commonwealth of fuck 
people as they thought dangerous to the State. Theſe Commiſſioners admoniſhed 39 Ci- 
tizens; ſeveral of the Populace z and debaſed many .of the Nobles; and to oppoſe them» 
ſelves more effectually againſt foreign Invaſions, they entertained-into their Pay an Engls/b 
Man, called Fobn Aguto, an excellent Officer, and one who had commanded in Italy for 
the Pope,and other Princes, a long; time. Their allarms from: abroad were canſed;by intet 
ligence, that Carlo Durazzo was railing ſeveral.Companies for the Invaſion of the King- 
dom of Naples ; and the Florentine Exiles joyned with him in the Expedition 3 but to 
obviate that danger, they provided not only what force, but what Money was: poſlible ; 
and when Carka came with his Army to Arrezz", the Florentines "being ready with forty 
thouſand Florines to receiverhim, he promiſed he would not moleſt them. After he had 
received their Money, he proceeded in his enterpriſe againſt Naples ; and having taken the 
Queen, he ſent her Priſoner into Hungary. His Victory there, ſuggeſted ney jealouſe in- 
to the Governors of Florence : they could not imagin their Money cauld have greater in- 
fluenceupon the King,than the friendſhip his Family had long, maintained with the Faction 
of the Guelfs, who were undone by him. Apprehenſions increaſing at this rate, enormi- 
ties increafed with them, which were ſo far from extinguiſhing their fears,that they were 
exceedingly multiplied ; and the greater part of the City were in great diſcontent. To 
make things worſe, the inſolence of G1orgio Scali, and Tomaſo Strozz4 were added, who 
being grown more powerful than the Magiſtrate, every one feared, leſt, by their conjun- 
Con with the Plebeians, they ſhould be ruined. 

Nor did this Government ſeem violent and tyrannical to good men only,but to the ſc- 
ditious, and debauched : for this arrogance of Gtorgi»'s being ſome time or other of nc- 
ceſlity to have an end ; it happened, that Giowanni di Cambio was accuſed by ane of his 
acquaintance, for prattiſing againſt the State ; but upon examination, Cambio was found 
innocent by the Captain ; and the Judge gave ſentence, that the Informer ſhould ſuffer 
the ſame puniſhment, which ſhould have been inflicted on the other, had his charge been 
made good. Giorgio interpoſed, with his intreaties and authority to preſerve him ; but, 
not prevailing, he, and Tomaſo Strozz5,with a number of arm'd men,reſcued him by force, 
plundered the Captain's Palace, and forced him to hide himſelf. This a&ion made the 
whole City deteſt him; put his enemies upon contriving his deſtruction, and Plotting 
which way they might redeem the City out of his hands, and the Plebeians, (who, for 
three years together, had had the command of it.) | | 

To this deſign. the Captain gave the opportunity ; for the Tumulrt being appeaſed, he 
went to tho Senate, and told them : | 

That be had chearfully accepted the Office, to which they had elefed him , preſuming 
be bad ſerved Perſons of Honour and Equity, who would have taken Arms to have pro- 
moted and windicated Fuſtice', rather than to have obſtrudted it : but bus obſervation 
and experience bad acquainted him with the Governours of the City and their manner 
of comverſation ; that dignity which-fo willingly be bad taken up for the benefit of his 
Country, 


Reſormarion, 


Country, to avert the danger and detriment impending, he was as ready to lay down. 
The Captain was ſweetned by the Senate, and much confirmed by a promiſe made to 
him of reparation for what he had ſuffered already, and ſecurity for the furure. Here- 
upon, ſeveral of them conſulting with ſuch of the Citizens as they thought o_ lovers 
of their Country, and lealt ſuſpicious to the ſtate; it was concluded, that they had now a 
fair, opportunity to redeem the City out of the clutches of Giorgio and his Plebeians; (moſt 
people having alienated their afteQtions from him, upon his laſt inſolence) and the beſt. 
way would be to improve it before they had time to reconcile; for they knew the favour 
of the People was to be loſt and gained by the leaſt accident in the World. a 

For the better Condutt of their Aﬀairs, it was thought neceſſary that Benedetto Alberts 
ſhould be drawn into the Plot; without whoſe concurrence, the enterprize would be dan- 
gerous. This Benedetto was a very rich Man, courteous, ſober, a true lover of his Coun+ 
try, and one infinitely diſſatisfied with'the irregularity of their ways; fo that it was no 
hard matter to perſuade him to any thing that might contribute to the ruine of Grorgso 3 
for that which had made him before an Enemy to the Popular Nobility, and the faction of 
the Guelfs, was the inſolence of the one, and the tyranny of the other ; and afterwards 
finding the Heads of the multitude no. better than they, he forſook them likewiſe, and all 
the miſdemeanors and impieties which were committed after that, were done without his 
approbation or conſent ; ſo that the. ſame reaſons which inclined him to the People at 
firſt, the ſame reaſons impelled him now to deſert them. 

Having brought Benedetto and the Heads of the Arts to their Lure in this manger, and 
furniſhed themſelves with Arms, they ſeized npon Gzorgio, but Tomaſo eſcaped. The next 
day after he was apprehended, Groygio was beheaded, with fo great terrour and confter- 
nation to his Party, that they were ſo far from endeayouring his reſcue, . that all of them 
crowded in to behold his Execution. Being brought to dye before thoſe People who had fo 
lately adored him, he complained of the iaiquity of his fortune, and the malignity of thoſe 
Citizens, - who, by their injury and juſtice had conſtrained him to ſide with a multitude 
which was not capable either of gratirude or fidelity; and diſcovering Benedetto in the 
midſt of the Guards, he ſaid; And can you, Benedetto, conſent that this wrong ſhould be done 
to me? Were you in my place, I aſſure you, I would not ſuffer it ; but let me tell you, this 
day is the laſt of my misfortanes, and the firſt of yours. After which, lamenting his vahap- 
ow in having committed his fortunes and life to the conſtancy of the People, which is 

aken by every rumor, or accident, or concelt, he laid dowg his Head, and it was cut off 
in the midſt of his armed and inſulting Enemies: After him ſeveral of his Confederates 
were Executed, and their Bodies dragged about the Streets by the People. His Death put 
the whole'City into commotion; for at his Execution, many Citizens had put themſelves 
into Arms in favour of the Senators, and the Captain of the People, and ſome upon the 
dictates of their own private ambition and revenge. The City being full of various humors, 
every one had his private deſign, which all defired to compaſs before they laid down their 
Arms. The Ancient Nobility called Grand:, could not brook that they were deprived of 
publick imployments, and therefore ſet all their Wits upon the Tenters, to recover what 
they had loſt; and Arm'?d, upon pretence of re-inveſting the Captains of the Arts with 
their Original Authority, 'The Popular Nobility and the greater Arts were diſguſted, that 
the Government ſhould be communicated to the inferior 4rts, and the loweſt ſort of the 
People. Oa the other fide, the inferior Arts were diſpoſed to augment, not detra&t from 
their Authority ; and the meaner ſort of People were as tender and jealous of loſing their 
Colledges: Which diſtrations cauſed the City to tumultuate ſeveral times in one year ; 
ſometimes the Nobility ; ſometimes the better Trades; ſometimes the leſſer ; ſometimes 
the Common People; and ſometimes altogether beraking to their Arms in ſeveral parts uf 
the Town; upon which, many skirmiſhes and rencounters happened betwixt them and the 
Guards of the Palace; the Senators contending ſometimes, and ſometimes complying, as 
they judged moſt likely to remedy thoſe inconveniences : So that after two Treaties, and 
ſeveral Balia's created for the reformation of the City; after many miſchiefs, and troubles, 
and dangers, they came to an agreement, That all who had been impriſoned after Salveſtro 
de Medici was made Gonfaloniere, ſhould be diſcharged. That all dignities and penſions con- 
ferred by the Balia of LXXV1II ſhould be taken away. That their honours ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the Guelfs, That the two new Arts ſhould be deprived of their Incorporation 
and Governors, and all their members and dependents diſpoſed into the old Companies as 
formerly. That the Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia ſhould not be elected by the leſſer Arts: and 
whereas before they had the diſpoſition of half, they ſhould hereafter be capable but of a 
third part of the Offices of the City, and the beſt of then too to be put out of their 
power : $0 that the Popular Nobility and the Guelfs reaſlumed the whole Goreramany 
an 
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and the Commons were abſolutely diſpoſſelſed, after they had held it from the year 1 3-8, 
£o 1381, Nor was this Magiſtracy leſs injurious towards the Citizens,nor leſs grievous in The Com- 
its principles, than the Government of the People; many of the popular Nobility, 


who mons expel}'d 


been eminent defenders of the peoples intereſt,being clap'd in Priſon, with great num-"2® the Go- 


bers of the chief of the Plebeians : Among which Michaele Lando was one ; nor could the 


vernmentr, 


i381, 


many = Offices which he had done in the time of his authority, protect him from the Mich.ele 


rage 0 
little was his Country thankful for all his great aGtions. Into which error, becauſe many 
Princes and Commonwealths do frequently fall, it happens, that men terrified by ſuch ex- 
amples, before they can be made ſenſible of their Princes, ingratitude, do fall into their 
diſpleaſure. Theſe ſlaughters and theſe exilements had always,and did then diſpleaſe Bene- 
detto Alberti ; and he both publickly and privately condemn'd them. Whereupon, the 
Government were fearful of him,as believing him one of the Plebeians principal friends,and 
one who had conſented to the death of Giorgio Scali, not out of any diſapprobation of his 
condu@, but that he might remain alone in authority after him. By degrees, his words 
and demeanor came to be ſuſpicious, and the party that was uppermoſt watch'd him very 
narrowly, to find out ſome occaſion to ſend him after Giorgio, Things being in this po- 
ſture at home, no great ation happened abroad ; that little which did happen, was occa- 
fion'd more by fear of what they might,than from any prejudice that was lly ſuſtain'd; 
Lodovico d? Angio coming into Italy about that time, to drive Carlo Durazzo ont of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and repoſleſs the Queen Giovanna, The paſlage of this Prince put 
the Florentines into no little diſtraction; Carlo, upon the old ſcore of amity, deſired their 
aſſiſtance ; Lodovico (like thoſe who ſeek new friendſhi , demanded their Neutrality. The 
Florentines, (that they might pleaſe both partics, if polk e) to comply with Zodowico, and 
ſupply Carlo, diſcharged Aguto from their ſervice, and recominended him to Pope Urban 

who was a profeſſed enemy to Carlo ; which artifice was eaſily diſcovered by jco,and 
he thought himſelf much injured thereby. W hile the War continued in Puglia bewixt Lo- 
dovico and Charles, Supplies were ſent out of France to reinforce Lodowico + which For- 
ces (being arrived in Tuſcany) were conducted to Arezzo by thoſe who were baniſhed out 
of that Town, where they removed all thoſe who were of Charles his party ; and juſt as 
they deſign'd the ſame meaſures againſt Florence, as they had taken againſt 44 Lodo- 


that party, when the licentious and unreſtrained multitude ruined the City : ſo Lands impri- 


Lodovic'h 


vic died, and the Aﬀairs of Puglia and Tuſcany followed his fate, for Charles ſecurd him- Dearh, 


ſelf of his Kirigdori, which he thought he had loſt ; and the Florentines, who were not 
fure to defen —— bonght Arezzo of thoſe who had kept it for Lodovic. Charles 
having ſecured himſelf ] 
ritance,deſcended to him) leaving his Wife behind him in Pugliazwith Zadiſiao and Giowan- 
na, (two of his Children) as ſhall be ſhewn more fully: 4A 

Carlo poſſeſſed himſelf of Hungary, but died ſhortly after z however his Conqueſt of 


joy were made for any victory of their own,as appeared as well by publick as private mag- 
nificence ; many Families keeping opea Houſes, and Feaſting exceedingly, but none with 


Pugha, departed for Hungaria, (which Kingdom was, by inhe- - 


Carh 4 4*s 


that Country was ſo grateful an exploit to the Florentines, that never greater exprellions of giv's Death. 


that pomp and extravagance as the Family of the Alberti ; the proviſion and oſtentation of Magnificence 
whoſe entertainments, were fitter for the condition of a Prince, than for a private perſon, <ovicd: 


Which extravagance galtied him much envy, and that; being ſeconded by a jealouſie in the 
Government,that Benedetto had deſigns againſt it, was the occaſion of its deſtruftion ; for 
they could nor be ſafe,whilſt they thought ir might fall out every day;that he (reconciling 
himſelf with the People) might turn them our of the City as he pleaſed. Things being ac 
this uncertainty, it happened that he being Gonfaloniere delle Campagnie, his Son-in-Law 
Philippo Magalotti was made Gonfalonicre dz Giuſtitia, which accident redoubled the appre- 
henſton of the Governours, as thinking Benedetto grew upon them ſo faſt, their arithority 
uſt of neceſſity decline: bur deſirous to remedy it what they could, and if poſlible, with- 
out a tumiilt, they encouraged Beſe Magalotte (his enemy and competitor) to acquaint the 
Senate, that Philippo not being of age for-the execution of that Office, he could not, nor 
ought not enjoy it : and the cauſe being heard in the Senate, Phjlippo was adjudged incapa- 
ble of that Dignity, and Bardo Mancini ſucceeded in his placez; a perſon fiercely againit 
the fation of the people, and a perfect enemy to Benedetto, Baving entred upon his Of- 
fice, he called a Balia for reformarion of the Statez which Balia impriſoned Benedetto Al- 
berts, and baniſhed all the reſt of his Family, only 4xtonio, was excepted. Before he was 
carried away, Benedetto called all his friends together, to take his leave of them ; and fin- 
ding them fad, and the rears in their eyes, he ſpake to them as follows : 


Tou ſee (Gentlemen) in wbat nuanner fortune has ruin'd me, and threatned you : I <4 


Benedeys's 


not wonder at it, nor indeed ought # to be froge to you - ſeerg it ſo bappens always to Speech, 


them 
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them, who, among ill men, are ſtudious of being 200d, © or ſollicitous of Juſtaining that which all 
People are deſirous to pull down. The love to my Country aſſociat:4 me firſt with Salveſtrode 
Medici z and the ſame love divided me afterwards from Giorgio Scali : it is nothing but that, 
and the injuſtice of their proceedings, - which have made me; hate thoſe who are now at the' Stern ; 
who, as they have bad no-body that could puniſh them, ſo they are deſirous to leave no-body to 
reprebend them. I am content with my aniſhment, to free them of the fear they have concei- 
ved not only of me, but of all that are ſenſible of their Tyranny and Injuſtice, For my ſelf I 
am not ſo much concern'd';; the Honours conferred upon me when my Country was free, I can 
quietly relinquiſh whilſt it is in ſervitude and bondage ; and the memory of my paſt condition 
will give me more pleaſure , than the infelicity of my. prefent can give me regret. My greateſt 
afflittion will be,to conſider, my Country is become a prey to particular men, and expoſed to their 
wiſolence and rapine : it troubles me likewiſe for you, leſt thoſe evils wkich this day are conſum- 
mated in me, and but commencing in you, ſhould prove greater detriment to- you than they 
bave done to me ;, however, comfort your ſelyes, bear up againſt any misfortune, and carry your 
ſelves ſo ;, that if things bappen adverſly, (as doubtleſs they will) it may appear to all People 
that you were innocent, and that they ſucceeded without the leaſt fault or contribution of 
yours, ] 


Afterwards, to give as great teſtimony of his virtue abroad,as he had done at home,he 
went to the Sepulchre of our Saviour, and, in his return back, died at Rhodes, His bones 
were brought back to Florence, and buried with great ſolemnity by thoſe very People who 
purſued him,whilſt he was living,with all the calumny and injuſtice imaginable : nor were 
the Alberti the only ſufferers in theſe diſtrations,many Families beſide that,were admoniſh» 
ed, and impriſoned, Among the reſt-there were Piero Benin, Matteo Alderotti, Giovanni 
e Franceſco del Bene," Giovanni Benthi, Andrea Adimari, and with them ſeveral of the 
leſſer Artificers. Among them whith were admoniſhed, were the Covoni, the Benini, the 
Rinucoi, the Formiconi, the Corbizi,the Mdanelli, and the Alderotti. The Balia was by cuſtom 
created for a'preciſe time;and being now in the execution of theſe Citizens, who were fairly 
elefted : having done what they could for the ſatisfaQtion of the State, they deſired to lay 
down;thovgh their time was not critically expir*d; which the People underſtanding,many 
of them ran with their Arms to the Palace, crying out there were ſeveral more to be ad- 
moniſhed, and ſeveral more to be impriſoned before they renounced, The Senate was 
much difpleaſed,but entertained them with fair promiſes, till they had fortified themſelves 
ſo, as they were able to make them lay by thoſe Arms, for fear, which in their rage they 
had taken up : nevertheleſs, to comply in ſome proportion with the fierceneſs of the hu- 
mour, and leſſen the' Authority of the Plebeian Artificers ; it was ordered, that whereas 
the third part of the Offices of the City were in their hands before, they ſhould now be 
reduced to a fourth part-only : and (that there might always be two of -the-moſt truſty 
and faithful perſons to the State, in the'Senate) authority was given to the Gonfaloniere ds 
Giuſtitia. 1nd four other Citizens, to -put a certain number of ſele&t mens names into a 
Purſe, out of which, at every meeting of the Senate,' two: were to be drawn. 

Afairs-thus ſetled'in the year 1 3$1.;the City continued quiet within till 1 3933 in which 
year Giovan'Galeazzo Viſconti (called the Comte ds Vertu) took his Uncle Barnabo Priſoner, 
and made himſelf, by that, Maſter of all Lombardy. This Comte di Vertu had-an opinion 
he could make himſelf King of Italy by 'force, as eaſily as he had made himſelf Duke of 
Milan by fraud ; fo that in the year 1390, he began a War upon the Florentines,, which, 
though-proſecuted with variety of fortune on both ſides, yet the Duke was many times in 
danger to/have ruined" Florence ; and doubtleſs had ruined it,had not-it been prevented by 
his death; However,their defence was. couragious,as might be expected from a:R ick 5 
and the'end of the War kf unhappy; than the conrſe of it had been dreadful.z:for when 
the Duke had taken Bologna, Piſa, Perugia and Siena,and prepared a'Crown, to be Crowned 
King of Italy in Flyente, he died in the nick, and his-death permitted him not'to-taſte the 
pleaſtres-of his paſt Vieories, nor'the'Florentines to feel the calamities which would: have 
followed'their loſſes. * Whilſt this War' with the Duke-was on foot, Haſo de gli Albizs was 
made Gonfaloniere dFGinſtitia, -who, 'upon Piero's death, was become a great enemy to the 
Alberti : and (becauſe #t'aft Faftions; thehumour and animoſity does ſtill ferment, and in- 
creaſe) AMaſo (though Beriedetto was dead in his Baniſhment) had an itching deſire,before he 
laid dow his Office,” to? be revenged \of 'that' Family, and- he - took: his opportunit 
upon the examinatioh-of-4 certain perſbn-«who impeach'd Alberto, and Andrea.de iglt Al- 
b:rti of intelligence'wath tho Rebels. -Uppn this accuſation they-were'immediately. taken 
into cuſtody, and the wheteframvof the Giry*altered;+ The Senate took: Arms, allembled 


© the People,created a' B74; by authoriry-of which:nany Citizens were confined, and new = 


imbor- 
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imborſation of Officers made : moſt of the Alberti were confined ; many Artificers admo- 
niſhed, and put to death, Upon which provocation, the Arts and inferior ſort of People 
took Arms, in as much heat as if their lives or reputation had been taken from them. Part 
of them ran to the Piazza, and part to the houſe-of Yeri de Medici, who, after the death 
of Salveſtro, was become the head of that Family. To cajole thoſe who were in the Mar- 
ket place, the Senate ſent Rinaldo Gianfigliazz4, and Donato Acciaivoli (as Perſons more 
acceptable to the People than any elſe) to command. them, and ſent with them the Enſign 
of the Guelfs, and the People. Thoſe who went to the Houſe of Yeri, beg?d of him to 
take the Government upon him, and free them from the Tyranny of thoſe Citizens who 
were Enemies to every thing that was good. All thoſe who have left any Memorials of 
the paſſages of thoſe times,do agree in this ; That, had not Yeri been more vertuous than 
ambitious, he might have made himſelf Prince of the City, without any impediment : 
for the great damages juſtly and unjuſtly ſuſtained by the Arts and their friends had (6 
incenſed them, that there wanted nothing but an head, to ſatiate their revenge. Nor was 
Yeri without thoſe that minded him of his advantage ; for 4ntonio de Medici (who had 
long time born him a grudge) perſwaded him very earneſtly to take the Governmen up- 
on him ; to whom F/eri returned this Anſwer, 

As your threats, when you were mine enemy, did never affright me ; ſo your Counſels now 
you are my friend, ſhall never delude me. 

And, turning about to the multitude, he bid them be couragious, for he would ſecure 
them,. if they would follow his dire&ion. Then, marching in the midſt of them into the 
Piazza, he went up te the Senate, and told them : 


Ir 


at he could not be ſorry bis converſation bad been ſuch, as bad procured bim the love of the Veri de Me- 


tab 
ambition, or fa&ion, be could not but wonder from whence they ſhould deduce their opinion ; 
that, as a turbulent perſon, he would be the maintainer of their fattions, and, as an ambitious 
Man, the Governour of their State, He beg*d of their Lordſhips, that the error of the multi- 
tude might not be imputed to bim ;, for whatever was in his power, be ſubmitted to them, with 


the firſt opportunity ;, be recommended it to them to uſe their fortune temperately, and content 


themſelves quietly with an imperfet# YiGory, rather than to make it intire by the deſtru@tion of 
the whole City. . 

Veri was much applauded by the Senate; they deſired that he would be a means that all 
Arms might be laid down, and that afterwards they would not fail to do what he and the 
other Citizens ſhould adviſe, After his harangue in the Senate, Yer: returned into the 
Pi and having joyned his Brigade with thoſe under the Command of Rinaldo and 
Donato,he gave this account to them all; That he found the Signors very well diſpoſed to- 
wards them : that many things had been propoſed, but the ſhortneſs of the time,and the 
abſence of the Magiſtrates had prevented any concluſion; wherefore he made it his requeſt 
to them, that they would lay aſide their Arms, and give obedience to the Senate, aſſuring 
them, that with the Senate, gentleneſs would prevail farther than inſolence,and entreaty 
than threatning 3 and that they ſhould want neither ſecurity nor preferment,if they would 
be dire&ed by him ; upon which aſſurance they all returned to their Hovuſes. Arms being 
in this. tnanner laid down,the Senate ſecured the Palace with theit Guards;then they liſted 
2000 Citizens which were beſt affe&ed to the State, arid divided them ”=_ by Compa- 
nies, with Orders to be ready to relieve them whenever they were called : the reſt which 
were not liſted, were not ſuffered to bear Arms: Theſe pyeparations being made, they im- 
priſoned many of the Artificers,and put ſeveral of them t&death who had been moſt prag- 
matical in the late commotions; and,to add more Majeſty and reputation to the Gonfalontere 
della Guiſtitia, it was provided that no perſon ſhould be capable of that Office under 45 
years of age: to ſecure their Goyernment,they made ſeyeral other Laws and Ordinances 
which were inſupportable, not only to the perſons againſt whom they were made, but even 
to thoſe who were honeſt, and of their own Party ;- for they could not believe a State well 
grounded, or ſafe, that was to be defended with ſo much violence and ſeverity. Nor were 
the Mberti which remained in the City, the only perſons diſſatisfied with theſe proceedings , 

. Nor the Medici (who look'd upon the People as meerly over-react'd) many others were 
with this extravagant ſeverity exceedingly diſguſted; The firſt man that oppoſed them, 
was Donato the Son of Acciaivoli. This Donato though he was one of the Grandees of the 
City, and rather ſuperior, than equal to Maſo de gli Albizz, (who, for ſervice done in 
his Gonfalonierſhip, was become, as it were, Maſter of the City) yet, among fo many male- 
contents,it was impoſlible he ſhould be pleaſed, nor prefer (as many people do) private ad- 
vantage before publick convenience: and therefore his firſt project was, to try if he _ 

| K 2 : reca 


People ;, but yet be was much troubled they bad made a wrong judgment of bim, not at all ſui- dici's Speech 
1 4p what bis converſation bad deſerved : for, never baving given the leaſt example of ©9 «he Scnares 
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call thoſe who were baniſhed,or at leaſt reſtore the Ammonits to their old Offices and Com- 
mands, To this purpoſe he infinuated with ſeveral Citizens, whiſpering it into the ears 
firſt of one,and then of another ; that there could be no other way to quiet the people,or 
Nop the diſſention of the parties ; concluding,that he attended only till he was of the Se- 
nate,and then he would make it his buſineſs to bring it to paſs. And becauſe,in all humane 
ations, delay breeds wearineſs, and haſte danger; to avoid the one, he ran himſelf upon 
the other. Among the Senators, there was Mrchaele Acciaivoli his confederate, and Nicolo 
Ricoveri his friend. Donato judged this too fair an opportunity to be ſlip'd ; and therefore 
deſired them, that they would move to the Council for a Law for reſtauration of the 
Citizens. Being over-perſwaded by him, they propoſed it to their brethren,who were all 
of opinion,that innovations are not to be attempted where the ſucceſs is doubtful,and the 
danger inevitable. Whereupon Donato, having triedall ways in vain, in his paſſion cauſed 
it to be told them, that ſeeing they would not permit the City to be reformed by fair 
means,it ſhould be done by foul : which words being highly reſented,the Senate commu- 
nicating the whole bulineſs with the principal Governors,cited Donato; who, upon his ap- 
pearance, being confronted, and convicted by the perſon to whom he delivered his meſ- 
ſage, he was committed to cuſtody,and confined to Barlette, With him were impriſoned 
Alamanno, and Antonio de Medici, with all which were deſcended of Alamanno's Family, 
and ſeveral others of the more interior Arts,that were in ORR with the People. All 
theſe things happened within two years after Maſo had reaſſumed the Government. The 
City remaining in this poſture,many difcontents at home, and many exiles abroad; there 
chanc'd to be at Bolognaamong the baniſhed Men, Picchio Cavicciulli, Tomaſo de Ricci, An- 
tonio de Medici, Benedetto de gli Spini, Antonio Girolami Chriſtofano di Carlone, with two 
more of inferior condition, af of them young, brisk, and diſpoſed to encounter any diffi- 
culty that hindred their return to their Country. - To theſe it was privately fignified by 
Piggiello, and Baroccio Cavicciulli, (who, at the ſame time, were admoniſhed in Florence ) 
that if they would come into the Town, they would convey them into an Houſe, from 
whence they. might kill Maſo de gli Albizz,and call the —_— to Arms; who being diſcon- 
tented, would be eaſily provoked ; and the rather, becauſe they would be headed by the 
Ricci, Adimari, Medici, Menelli, and ſeveral other conſiderable Families. Allured by theſe 
hopes, on the fourth of Auguſt 1 397, they arrived privately in Florence 3 and (being diſ- 
poſed of according to agreement) they ſent out to obſerve the motions of Maſo,by whoſe 
death they preſumed they ſhould raiſe a Tumult among the People. Maſo was gone ont,and 
(by accident)in an Apothecary's Shop not far from San Piero Maggiore; the meſſenger that 
was to ſet him, ſeeing of him there, repaired immediately to lis Cotnrades to give them 


A new Con- information ; who taking their Swords, ran directly to the place, but he was gone. Not 


ſpiracy de+ 
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at all diſcouraged with their firſt miſcarriage, they turned towards the old Market, where 
they killed one of their adverſaries. Upon which, a great noiſe being raiſed, and a clamor 
of the People crying out, Arm, Liberty, Arm ; let the Tyrants die ;, they marched towards 
the new Market, where near the Calimara they ſlew another ; and ſo going forward with 
the ſame ſhout and out-cry, no body taking Arms, they ſtopped in the Loggia della Nighie 
toſa - and mounting there upon the higheſt place they coutd find, the multitude be- 
ing round about them, (but come rather to ſtare than aſliſt) they exhorted them to take 
Arms, and free themſelves from a Bondage which ſo highly they abhorr*d ; they aſſured 
them, the complaints and lamentations of ſuch as were oppreſſed in the City, had moved 
them to endeavour their Ei , and not any private injury to themſelves: that they were 
ſenſible they had the prpers offhany good People, that God would give is re hangar to 
their deſigns. Had they had an Head to have commanded them,it was believed they would 
have ſucceeded at any time; but now occaſion was offered, and they had Captains enough 
to condutt them;they ſtood gaping upon one another,expetting like Sots,till thoſe perſons 
who endeavoured their freedom, were knock'd on the head, and their ſlavery redonbled. 
They could not likewiſe but marvel,that they, who, upon the leaſt injury,were heretofore 
ready to take Arms, ſhould not ſtir now upon ſo great and numerous provocations, but 
ſuffer ſo many of their Citizens to be baniſhed, and admoniſhed, when it was intheir power 
to reſtore the one to their Country,and the other to their Offices. Theſe words (how true 
ſoever)moved not the multitude in the leaſt,cither becauſe they were aftraid,or elſe becauſe 
the death of the two Perſons which were killed, had made the Murderers odious : ſo that 
the founders of the Tumult perceiving that neither words nor a&ions would work any 


' thing, underſtanding too late, how dangerous it is to enterprize the Liberty of a People 


thatare reſolved to beſlaves ; and deſpairing of ſucceſs, thy retreated into the Church of 

S. Reparata, not to ſecure. their lives, but to protratt their deaths. . Upon the firſt noiſe of 

this Tumulg the Senate had arm'd, and cauſed the” Palace to be ſhut up ; but _ _ 
ear 
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heard what the buſineſs was, who were the Authors, and what was become. of them; they 
took: courage, arid commanded rhe Captain, with what Forces heicould get, to go and ap- 
rehend them; which was no hard matrer'to perform ; for the Church-Uoors being, bro-, 
en open, and part of them lain,” the reſt were taken Priſoners ; who, upon'examinati- : 
on, confeſſed nothing, but that 'Barorcro and Piggiello Cavicciulli were the only Incendtia- | 
ries, and they were both of them killed. 


After this accident, there happened another of greater importance. About this time 


The Duke of 


(as we faid before) the City had Wars with the Duke of Alan, who finding open force Min pratti- 


was not like to py himſelf to artifice; and by the help of the Florentine Exiles 
(of which Lombardy was full) he procured a Treaty with ſeveral in the Town,in which it 
was concluded, that at a certain day, from the neareſt places to Florence they conld con- 

trive, the greateſt part of the Exiles which were able to bear Arms, ſhould paſs by the 

River Arnus into the City; and then joyning ſuddenly with their friends within,ſhould run 

to the Palace of the Senate, and other Houſes of the chief Officers, and having ſlain them, 

model,and reform afterwards as they pleaſed. Among the Conſpirators in the Town,there 

was one of the Ricci called Samminiato, who (as it falls out in moſt Plots; where few 

are not ſufficient, and many not ſecure) ſeeking for a companion, found an informer ; for 

imparting the buſineſs to Salveſtro Cavicciulls, (whoſe own injuries, as well as his relations; 

might have made him more faithful) he poſt-poning his future hopes to his preſent fear; diſ- 

covered all to the Senate. Whereupon Samminiato being ſeized, they extorted the whole 

proceſs of the Conſpiracy, but of his Accomplices no body was taken, but one Tomaſo Da- 

viſi;, who coming from Bologna,not knowing what was happened in Florence, was appre- 

hended by the way,before he got thither ; all the reſt, upon the impriſonment of Sammi-" 
niato, fled away in great fear, and diſperſed. Samminiato and Tomaſo being puniſhed accor- 

ding to the quality of their offence, a new Balkia was made of ſeveral Citizens ; and au- 

thority given them to inquire farther after Delinquents, and to ſecure the State. This Ba- 

lia proclaim'd Rebels,s of the Family of the Ricci, 6 of the Alberts, 2 of the Medici,z of the 

Scals,2 of the Strozz, Bindo Altoviti, Bernardo Adimari, and ſeveral others of meaner con- 
dition. They admoniſhed, beſides, the whole Family of the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici for 
ten years, except only ſome few. Among thoſe of the Alberts which were not admoniſhed, 
Antonio was one, being eſteemed a quiet and a peaceable man.Their jealouſie of this Plot be- 
ing not yet out of their heads, a Mou." happened to beapprehended, who had been obſer- 

ved, whilſt the Conſpiracy was on toot, to have paſled many times betwixt Bologna and Flo- 
rence,and he confeſſed he had frequently brought Letters to Antonio Antonio being taken 
into Cpſtvdy, denied it obſtinarely at firſt 3 bur _ confronted by the Monk, and the 
Charge juſtified againſt him ; he was fined in a ſum of Money,and baniſhed three hundred 
miles diſtance from the City ; and that they might not always be in danger of the Alberts, 
they decreed, that none of that Family above 15 years of age, ſhould be ſuffered to con- 
tinue in the Town. Theſe things happened in the year 1400, two years after Giovan Ga- 
lezo Duke of Milan,died : whoſe death,(as we have ſaid before) put an end to a War that 
had been proſecuted for twelve years. After which, the Government having extended 
its authority, and all things at quiet both abroad and at home, they undertook the Enter- 
prize of Piſa, which ſucceeded ſo well: they took the Town very reve and enjoy- 
ed that and the reſt very peaceably,till the year 1433. Only in the year 1412, the Alberts 
having tranſgreſsd againſt the terms of their baniſhment, a new Balia was erefted, new 
proviſions made for the ſecurity of the State, and new Impoſitions inflicted upon that 
Family. 

About this time, the Florentines had War likewiſe againſt Zadi/iaus King of Naples, 
which ended in the year 1416, upon the death of that King. During the time of the 
War, finding himſelf too weak, he had given the City of Cortona to the Florentines, of 
which he was Lord ; but afterwards recovering more mm he renewed his War with 
them, and managed it ſo, that it was much more dangerous than the former ; and had not 
his death determined it,(as the other was by the death of the Duke of 24lan) doubtleſs he 
had brought Florence into as great exigence as the Duke of Alan would have done ; and 
endangered, if not ruined its Liberty. Nor did their War with this King conclude with 
leſs good fortune than the other; for when he had taken Rome, Sienna, la Marka, and Ro- 
magna; and nothing remained but Florence, to hinder his paſſage with his whole force in- 
to Lombardy,he died; ſo that,death was always a true friend to the Florentines,and did more 
to preſerve them, than all their own conduct or courage could do; From the death of this 
King, this City remained at peace (both abroad and at home) eight years ; at the end of 
that term, their Wars with Philip Duke of Milan, reviv'd their factions, which could never 
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be ſuppreſſed, but with the ſubverſion of the State, which had governed from the year 
1371, to 1434, with much honour, and maintained many Wars with much advantage, 
having added to their Dominion, Arezzo, Piſa, Cortona, Livorno, and Monte Pulciano 
and doubtleſs would have extended it farther, had the City been unanimous, and the old 
I not been rubb'd up, and reviy'd, as in the next Book ſhall be more particularly 
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L L'Cities (eſpectallyſuch as are not well conſtituted under the Titles of Com+ 
..- monwealths) do ſometime orother alter their Government, yet not (as many 
| * think) by means of Liberty -ahd Subje&ion ; but by occaſion of ſervitude, and 
bs licentionſnels : for only the name of Liberty is pretended by Popular Perſons, 
Touch as are the inſtrument of licentiouſneſs ; and ſervitude is ſought for by thoſe that are 
Nobte,neither of them both defirmg_ to be reftraind either by Laws or any' thing elſe.Ne- 
vertheleſs when.it;does happen, (a it happens but ſeldom) that a City has the: good for- 
tune to produce;and advance ſonfe- Wiſe, Honeſt, and Potent Citizen,'by whom the Laws 
may be ſo order'd, that the himirs and emulations betwixt the Nobility and the People, 
if not perfe&ly compos'd, may*be yet fo well circumſcrib'd and corretted, that. they may 
be check*d from'breaking; forth to-its prejudice 3 Then it is That City may be cad free, 
and that State ith ar it ſelf daraWle; for-being founded upon good Laws and Orders . 
at firſt,"it has not Thitt neceſſity 'of good Men to maintain it. Of ſuch Laws-and Principles 
man 'Gommonwiwed ths were anciently conſtituted 3 and -continned a long time. Others 
have wanted,and'do Mill want them-z which has frequently occaſion'd the variation of the 
Goverhment, fr 


om Tyranny, to Licentiouſneſs 3 and from:Licentiouſneſs to Tyranny : 
for by, reaſon of the'powerful animoſities in all 'of them, it is not,nor can be poſlible, they 
ſhoyld' be of any burn, one diſguſting the Good, and the other, the Wife. One do- 
ing miſchief with' eaſe, and the other good with difficulty z 'in this the-inſolent have too 
Mi ch, Aithoriry,z' in*another the Sots ; and therefore it is convenient that both one and 

& other, be ſupporecd and maintained by the fortune arid” valoariof fome Eminent Man, 
Vhoug he may b: taken from them-by Death, or made unſervtreable' by misfortune. I 
ſay, therefore, that Government” which flouriſhed in Florexee'l from the death of Giorgio 
Scali,, which felt out i the yedr/1 381. was ſupported firſt bythe condutt of Maſo di gli 
Abjz1; and Pi bak by Nicolo Ozano. a fid 2 ON of + 

This City from e year 14t4 tif] the end ofthe 22, remain'd: quiet, King Zadi/laus 
being dead,and Eymbardy divided into ſeveral Gantors ; ſo that neither abroad nor at home, 

a 


y the feaſt Uinſe" of apptchenſion. The next Citizensin Authority to Nicolo Uzano, 
wereBartolmeo Paloyi, Nerone i Nigi, Rinaldo de gl-Albizi, Neri di-Gino, and Lapo Nico- 
lizi; The Factions winch ſprung from the animoſity- betwixt ' the Albizz, and the Riccs 
(which were with ſo much miſchief reviv'd afterward by Salveftro:de Medici) could never 
be gxtjnguil'd, and although that which was nwolt generally ſuccour'd, prevailed but three 
years, 
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years,and was afterwards depreſgd,yer the greatelt part of the City had imbib'd ſo much 
of their humor, as could never be wrought out. True it is, the frequent exprobrations, 
and conſtant perſecutions of the heads of that party from the year 1381 to 1400 hal al-, 
moſt brought them to nothing. The firſt Families which were perſecuted,as the chief of that 
faction, were the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici, who were rob'd of their.Men, as well as. 
their Money, and if any of them continued in the City, their imployments and digaities 
were moſt certainly taken from them ; which uſage had indeed debas'd that party,and al- 
moſt contum'd it. However the memory of the injuries receiv*d,and a ſecrer deſire of be- 
ing reveng'd lay cloſe in the Hearts of many of them; and having no opportunity to ſhow 
it,they keptit private to themſelves, Thoſe of the Popular Nobility who govern'd the Ci- 
ty ſo quictly, committed two errors which were the ruin of their Government. One 
was in their inſolence,upon the long time of their Government; The othex,that by reaſon 
of emulations among themſelves, contracted by long poſleſſion of the StatE, they had not 
preſerv'd that inſpetion which they ought to have done, over thoſe who were able to di- 
|turb them. W hereby (daily running themſelves deeper in the diſpleaſure of the People,and 
either not qe 5 we a Plots, becauſe they did not apprehend them, or elſe encoura- 
ging them, to ſupplant one another) the Houſe of Medici recover'd its Authority, The 
firſt of them which began to riſe, was Giovanni the Son;of Ricci, , being grown ve- 
ry wealthy, of a benign and courteous nature, by conceſſion; of tho@# who Govern'd, was 
made Supream Magiſtrate 3 and his advancement celebratcd with fo univerſal ſatisfaQtioa 
and joy (the People believing they had now got a ProteQtor) that the graver ſort began 
to ſuſpett it, and obſerving all the old humors reviving again. And Nicolo VUzano fail'd 
not to advertiſe the other Citizens,and to remonſtrate how dangerous it was to promote 
one of ſo general a reputation; that diſorders wereeaſily ſuppreſs in the beginning; but 
when grown to any height, they were hardly to be remedy*d : and that he knew Giovanni 
to be a Man in parts much ſuperior to Salveſtro. But Nicalo was not regarded by his Bre- 
thren, who envy*d his reputation, and deſir'd more company to take him down. Florence 
being in this manner infeſted with theſe humors, which began privately to ferment, Phi- 
lippo Viſconti, ſecond Son to Fobn Galeazo, becoming Lord of Lombardy by the death of 
his Brother, ſuppoſing himſelf in a condition for ſome great enterprize,was very ambitious 
to recover the Soveraignty of Genoua, which was then free, under the adminiſtratiog and 
conduQt of Tomaſo da Campo Tregoſo; but he durſt,not be too confident of ſucceſs cipher in 
that, or any other deſign, till he had enter'd into an alliance with the Florentines,t - 
tation of which, he concluded would carry him thorough all. To that purpoſe. he nt tho 
Embaſſadors to Florence, to propoſe it. Many Citizens advis'd to the contrary, 

they were contented the amity which had been betwixt them for many years ſhould be con- 
tinu'd, yer they had no mind to a League, as knowing what reputation, and advantage 
would accrue to him thereby, and how unprofitable it wonld be to their City. Others 
were for the League, by vertue of which they might put ſuch terms _ him, as (if he 
tranſgreſ#d) ſhould diſcover his ill intentions to the World, and juſtihe any War they 
ſhould make upon him for the breach of his agreement : after great debate, a Peace was 
concluded, and Philip oblig?d himſelf not to meddle with any thing on this ſide the Ri- 
vers Magra and Panaro, Having ſettled his alliance, Philip fell upon Breſcia,and took it ; 
and after that upon Genoua took that contrary to the opinion of Flrence, who had 
promoted the Peace, they having been confident that Breſcia, by the help of the Fenetian, 
and Genoua by its own proper ſtrength, would have been able to have held out. And be- 
cauſe in his Treaty with the Doge of Genoua, Philip had reſerv*d Serezana and other Towns 
on this ſide the Magra, with condition when ever he would part with them, that the Ge- 
noeſes ſhould have the refuſal (having broke his promiſe) the whole-League was violated ; 
Beſides, he had made an agreement with the Zegat of Bologna, All which things conſi- 
der'd together, alter'd the affections of the Florentines towards him, and being jealous of 
new troubles, made them look out for new remedies, Philip having intelligence of their 
apprehenſions ; to juſtifie himſelf, and feel the inclinations of the Citizens, or elſe to lull 
and delude them z he ſent Embaſladors to Florence, to let them know he was much ſur- 
priz'd at the ſuſpicion he underſtood they had conceiv'd againſt him, and was ready to 
renounce any thing that might give them the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure. The effe& 
this Embally produc'd in the City, was only to divide it ; part (and that the moſt conſi- 
derable in the Government) was of opinion they ſhould Arm, and put themſelves into a 
Polture againſt the deſigns of their Enemies. If preparations were made, and Philip was 
quiet, no War would enſue, and they might contribut to a Peace. Others out of envy 
to the Government, or apprehenſion of the War, concluded it no Wiſdom to be ſu- 
ſpicious of a friend with t great provocation ; and that what he had done was _ 
worthy 
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Worthy (in their judgments) of ſuch rigid proceeding, They knew well enough tg 
create the Ten, and: to raiſe Men was the ſame thing as declaring'of War, which if. done 


with ſo Potent, a Prince, would be certain ruin to the City, without any-,reſpe&t of ad- | 


vantage; for if they. proſper'd, and got the Victory, they could not make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of any thing conliderable,Romagna being: betwixt, nor could they attempt any thing, 
againſt Romagna, by reaſon of its vicinity to the Church. However their opinion ptevail'd 
who were for preparations; they created the Ten, they rais'd Souldiers, and laid new 
Taxes upon the People; which lying more heavily upon the Commons, than the þetrer ſort 
of Citizens, filPd the City with complaints, all People crying out of the oppreſſion of the 
great People, who to ſatiate their Ambition, and inlarge their Authority, . had ingag'd 
them.in an expenſive and unneceſſary War : they were not yet come to-an abſolute rup- 
ture with the Duke, but all Things were full of ſuſpition 3 For Philipzat the requeſt of the 
Legate of Bologna (who was fearful of Antonio Bentivogli, a baniſt?d Man, and at. that time 
in the Caſtle Bologneſe) had ſent new forces into that City to ſecure it, which Forces being 
near the Dominions of Florence, created no little jealoulic in-that State, . Byt, that; which 
ave the ſtrongeſt alarm to all People,and made the greateſt diſcovery of the War,wgsthe 
kes pradtices at Furli, The Lord of Furli at that time, was Giorgio Ordelaffi, who dy- 
ing left his Son Tibaldo to the Turtelage of Philip, The Mother ſuſpeCting the integrity of 
his Tytor, , would have ſent him to her Father Zodovico Alidoſſ Lord of Imala, but the 
People of Furli conſtrain'd her to deliver him up to Philip, in purſuance of the Teſtament 
of Ordelaffi, Philip to diſguiſe his deſigns, and give leſs occalion of jealonſie;, brder?d the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara to ſend Guide Torelli with certain Souldiers..to take, poſſeſſion. of 
Furk in, his Name, - and as his Lieutenant, and ſo.that Town fell into the hands of Philip. 
W hich intelligence coming to Florence at the ſame time with the news of the arpival.of for- 
ces at Bologna, facilitated the reſolution. for War,though before there had been ſtrong, oppo- 
ſition, .and Grovanni de Medici did' pyblickly difluade 1t 3 alledging-that though they were 


certain enough of the Dukes inclinations, yet it was better tq expect him, and, receive his 


attack, than to prevent it by advancing againſt him ; for, it was -the beginoigg of the 
War, mult juſtifie the proſecution ;, the agreſſor would. be in the fault, and the ather ex- 
cuſable to all the-Princes of Italy; Neither could they demand the aſſiſtance of their Neigh- 
bours with ſo muchconfidence, toinvade other People,as todefend themſelyes; nor would 
any body fight ſo chearfully to gain from,others, .as to ſecure their own; To this 'Y was 
anſwer'd, that the.Enemy was not-to be expected at home; that Fortune zs oftnera friend 
ro the Invader, than to the Invaded z and that (though it may. be-poſlibly. more -expence.) 
yet there is leſs damage and detriment in making War,in an Enemies Cauntry than in ones 
own. Theſe arguments carried-it ; and Orders wete given tothe Ten to try all ways,and turn 
every ſtone for the recovery of Furli,out of-the hands of the Duke. The Duke, obſerving how 
ſerious and buſie the Florentines were in retriving a place he had-uridertaken to ſecure, ſent 
Agnola della Pergela with a conſiderable force to Imola; That the Prince having his' hands 
full at home, might not be at leiſure to think of the defence of his. Grandſon. Agnila ad- 
vanc'd with his Army near Imola, and, (though the Floyentizes lay;at Modigliana,) took the 
Town one night.by the benefit of a great Froſt-which had frozen the Ditches,' and ſent 


Lodovico Priſoner to Milan, The  Florentines ſeeing Imola loft, and the War publickly 7,1, aker 
owned ; commanded their Army..to'march and. beliege Furliz, which being-accardingly by the Duke 
performed,that Town was immediately .beleaguered; and to hinder the Conjun&tion,of the Php. 


Dukes Forces to relieve it,they hired the:Comte Alberigo with his Squadron from Zagona- 
ra,to keep them in, perpetual alarm,and to'make daily in-roads-to the very Walls of Imola; 
Agnols perceiv'd. by the ſtrong Entrenchment af-our Army, that Furli could not without 
great difficulty be reliev*d,ſo he refolv'd-to ſer:-doyn before Zagenara;preſuming the Flo- 
rentines would-nat loſe that place z 'and that if they came to relieve it, they-muſt not only 
raiſe their Siege before Furl, but fight his Army. upon great diſadyantage.  Hereupon the 


Duke Alberigo's/Forces were Fa aſtrain'd to a Papley; vin which it, vas agreed the Town 


thould be ſurrender'd, if in days time.it, way/not reliey'd by the Florentines,., Their 
condition. being known. in the: Florentine Campg, pegpt great diſorders there, as well as in 


the City,and everybody deliring'to:wrelt fa great aprize out ofthe hands, of the Enemy, The Floren- 
their Holt haſten'd the loſs of it 3 for-marching; from. Furl to the Telief of Lagonaria they tines ave: 
came T0 an ingagement,and were utterl defeitedynart. fo much by the Valour -of. their Ene- thrown. 


mies, as the badneſs of the Weather ;. for-our; Men|having marchd;ſeverat hoors through 
deep ways 'in perpetual rain) fading.the Enemy freſh and drawn up with, advantage, it 
was ao hard matter to overcome them, . Neyertheleſs in a Vidtory ſo famaus all over [ta- 
ly, it was ſtrange, and yet true, that. there Egg body of any Eminence, but Logovrco 
Albizi, and two-of-bis Soos,. who falling from-t i Horles, were ſtifled, in the dirt, The 


news 
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news of this defeat put the whole City of Florence into a dumps, eſpecially the Grandees 
who had perſuaded the War 3 they ſaw the Enemy ſtrong and couragious 3 themfelves 
without force or friends; the people incens'd, railing up and down the Streets; upbraid- 
ing them with the great Taxes, and the impertinence of the War; girding, and ſcoffing ar 
them with moſt contumelious expoſtulations, are theſe rhey which created the Ten to terri- 
fie the Enemy ? Are theſe they who have reliev'd Furli, and reſcu'd it out of the hands 
of the Duke? Sec how ſtrangely their Counſelsare difcover'd, and the ends to which they 
mclin'd, not to defend our Liberty (which is an Enemy to them) bur to increaſe their 
Power, which God in his Wiſdom has moſt juſtly diminiſt*d. Nor is this the only enters 
prize they have pulPd upon the City, bur ſeveral others, and particularly that againſt La- 
diſhav which was parallel exattly. To whom will they now addreſs for ſupplies? To Pope 
Martin? Braccio can be witneſs how they nsd him before: To Queen Grovanna? She was 
forc'd formerly todeſert them, and throwher ſelf into the Proteftionofthe King of Aragon? 
Such language as this, and whatever could be invented by an enraged People, was the Com- 
mon dialed in the Streets. To prevent inconventencies, the Senate OT Ys to aſ- 
ſemble ſeveral Citizens, who with gentle words ſhould endeavour to quict thoſe humours, 
which were ftirr*d in the People. Rinaldo de gli Albiz4, was one of them, who (being 
eldeft Son to Maſo, and by means of his own Vertue, and the reputation of his Father, 
Albizi's ex. arriv'd at conſiderable eſteem in the City) ſpake to them at large. He told them that it 
horcation to was neither juſtice nor prudence to judge things by fucceſs, ſeeing many times good Counſels 
be quiet. miſcarry, and ill ones do proſper. That to commend ill Counſels upon their good ſucceſs 

| was to encourage Errour, rather than Virtue, which would turn to the great prejudice of 
the publick, becauſe they are not always 1mfortunate, On the other fide, to condemn 
wiſe Counſels for the unhappineſs of their event, is as blameable as that ; ſeeing thereby (ho- 
neſt Cititzens' are diſcouraged and deterr'd' from' ſpeaking their judgments, though the exi- 
be never ſo great. 'Then be demonſtrated the neceſſity War, and how (if it 

fad not been carried into R na) it would bave broke out in Tuſcany. He told them, 
it had" pleas'd God their Army ſhould be beaten ; yet their loſs was not ſo great as it would 
be, if the deſign ſbould be abandow'd, but if ſtill they would bear up aint i their misfortune, 
and put themſelves forward to the utmoſt of their Power, they ſhould not need to be much 
fenſible of their loſs, nor the Duke of bis YViGory. That they ought not to be iſcordy at their 
Expences and Taxes, it -beng neceſſary to increaſe them at preſent, as a way to leſſen them 
hereafter. He told themi that greater ſupplies were move- neceſſary in an offenſive, than a 
defenſive War, and i concluſion, be exborted them to the imitation of their fore-fathers, who 
by the Manlineſs of their bebawiour 1n all their diſtreſſes, did always defend themſelves againſt 
any Adverſary whatever. - Ag ; | 
Incouraged by his Anthority,the Citizens entertain'd the Comte de Oddo Son to Braccioin- 

to their Pay ;' committing him to the inſtruftion of Nicols Piccininowho had been bronght 
vp under Byaccio, and' was reputed the beſt of his Officers; to whom they joyr'd other 
Eommanders-of their own, and certain Horſe-Officers, which were'remaining of the late 
defeat. For the raiſing of more 'Monies, they created XX. Commiſſioners out of the Citi- 
zens ; who finding the-ctitef Citizenslow, and deprefs't npon the late overthrow, over- 
laid thent with Taxes, and oppreſsd them exceedingly. Theſe Impoſitions difznſted 
them muchzyet at firſt in the point of honour they thought it beneath thein'to complain of 
their own private uſage'; only they blan'U' the Taxes tn gencral,and preſ&d to have them 
abated 3 being publickly known, it was publickly- oppos'd ; and © far negleQted in the 
Councils, that to make'them ſenſible how difficult a matter they had undertaken, and to 
render them odious-to the People, order was given that the Taxes ſhovld be Collected 
with-4ll ftrianefs and ſeverity z and'in caſe © oppoſition.it ſhould be lawful for any Man 
to kill him'who reſiſts an Officer. Whereupon'many {ad accidents enfaed among the Citi- 
zens ; ihany being wounded;and nota Fewſlam : ſothar it was beliey'd the Parties wonld 
have proceeded to Blood'; and every ſober Man apprehended ſome miſchief at hand. The 
Grandees having been accuſtomed to'be favour covld not endure thar ſtritneſs, and 
the others thought it butjult-ro have all Taxed proportionably. In theſe confuſions, ſeve- 

_ ral of the Prime Citizens met,and conchided to take the Government upqn themſelves,be- 
caſe their hackwardneſsandremiſheſs had given the multitude confidence to reprehend 
aGtions of the State,and reincourag?d ſwoh aswere worntto be the heads of the People.” Af- 
ter many Cabals, and frequent diſcourſes among themfelves,it was moges to meet alto- 
gether at a time, which they'did above LXK. of themin the Church of St. Stephano,by'ithe 
connivance of Lorenzo Ridelfi ; de Fid#, and Franceſto Gianfighazzi, two of the Senate: 
Giovanni de Medici was not at the meeting, either not being call'd (as a Perſon in whom 
they could pnt no confidence) or refuſing to come, being contrary to his judgment. _ 
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naldo de gli Albiz4 made a Speech to them all. He remonſtrated to them the condition of 


—_— 


the City ; bow by their negligence the Authority was relaps'd to the People, which in the Tear Rinaldo de 
1381, their Fatbers bad taken out of their bands. He repreſented the iniquity of the Govern- gli Albizi. 


ment from t 377. to.the Tear 1 380. and remember d them bow in that Interim, many there.pre- 
ſent bad bad their Fathers and Relations kill'd. That now the dangers were the ſame, and the 
diſorders no better. That the multitude bad already impos'd a Tax as they plea&d ; and would 


doubtleſs by degrees (unleſs greater force, or better order was taken to prevent them ) create Ma- 


giſtrates at-their pleaſure. Which if they ſhould do, they would uſurp their places, and ruin a 
State which for forty two years together. bad flouriſt?d with much bonour and reputation to the 
City ; and Florence fall under the Government of the multitude, (one balf in perpetual luxury, 
aud the other in fear ) or elſe under the Tyranny of ſome ſingle Perſon that ſhould uſurp. Where- 
fore be aſſured bimſelf that whoever was a lover of Honour or his Country , would think bimſelf 
oblig'd to reſent it, and be put in ming of the Virtue of Bardo Mancini, who with the deſtru- 
Gion of the Albcrti reſcued the City from the ſame dangers ;, and as the occaſion of that bold- 
neſs and encroachment of the multitude proceeded from negligence and remiſſneſs in the Magi- 
ſtrate, the Palace of the Senate being Ct of new and inferior men, be concluded, the beſt way 
to remedy it, would be to do as they did then ; to reſtore the Government to the Grandees, to 
clip the wings of the inferior Trades by reducing them from XIV. to VII. By which means 
their authority in the Councils would be retrench'd, both by the diminution of their number, aud 
the reſtauration of the Nobility, who upon the old ſcore of animoſity would be ſure to keep them 
under ; adding that it was great Wiſdom to make uſe of all people, opportunity, and according 
to the convenience of their time © for if their forefathers had done prudently to make uſe of the 
multitude to corret# the inſolence of the Grandees ;, it would be no leſs diſcretion, now t People 
were grown inſolent, and tbe Nobility under batches, to make uſe of the Nobility to reduce them 
to ther Balance , which might be two ways effetted, either by artifice, or force : for ſome of 
them being in the Commiſſive of Ten, it was 1n their power to bring what numbers they thought 
good into the City, and to diſpoſe them as they pleas'd witbout any obſervation. 


Rinaldo was much applauded, bis Counſel by every Body approv'd ; and Urano among the 
reſt, return'd this anſwer. That indeed all that had been ſaid by Rinaldo was true, bis re- 
anedies good and ſecure, when appliable without manifeſt diviſion of the City ; and that might 
be done exatly, if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn to their party ; if be were ſeparated 
from them, the people might riſe, but could do nothing for want of a head ;, but whilſt be was 
firm to them, nothing was. to be done witbout force, and if they ſhould betake themſelves to that, 
be could not but foreſee a double danger either of not gaining the Vidory 3 or not enj ing it 
when it was got. He modeſtly remember*d them of bis former advices, and how they bad neg- 
lefed to prevent theſe difficulties in time, which might eaſily bave been done 5 But that now be 
thought it unpraticable , unleſs ſome way could be Fans to gain Giovanni to their 
party. 


Hereupon Rinaldo was deputed to attend Giovanns, and try what might be done. He 
waited upon him, and preſs'd him with all the arguments he could uſe to joyn with 
and that he would not, by favouring and indulging the People make them inſolent 
ſawcy, to the ruin both of the City and Government. To which Giovanni re- 
ply'd, | 


Nicolo Vrakd; 


That it was the Office of a wiſe and good Citizen (at leaſt in bis judgment) to preſerve the Giauaiind de 
ancient Laws and Cuſtoms of a City; nothing being more injurious than thoſe alterations ; that Medici's reply 
many being offended, it muſt neceſſarily follow many muſt be diſcontented, and where many are ® Rinaldo. 


ſo, ſome ill accident or otber 1s daily to be expeted. That in bis opinion this reſolution of theirs 
would be ſubje& to two moſt pernicious effets. ; 

T be firſt by conferring bonours upon them, who baving born none of them before, would un- 
derftand leſs bow to value them, and by conſequence complain leſs for the want of them. The 
other in taking them away from thoſe who bave been acme to them, and would aſſuredly ne- 
ver be quiet till they be reſtord to them again. So that the snjury to one party will be greater than 
the benefit to the other 5 the Author of the change gains fewer Friends than Enemies ;, and the 
latter be much more induſtrious to do him a miſchief, than the formey to defend bim, en being 
naturally more prone to revenge, than gratitude ;, loſs (for the moſt part ) being in the one, but 
profit or pleaſure always in the other, Then, turning about to Rinaldo, he ſaid. And you, Sir, 
if you would recolle& what has paſs'd, and with what cunning, and ſubtilty things have been for- 
merly tranſatted in this City, you would be cooler and leſs baſty in this reſolution; for who ever 
advisd it, as ſo0n as with your power be bas diveſted the People of their Authority, he " 4u- 
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furp upon you, and become your Enemy by the ſame means you intend to oblige bim, ' Nor will 
it (3r out better tv you than it did to Benedetto Alberto, who by the perſwaſions of thoſe who 
did not love him, conſented to the ruin of Giorgio Scali and Tomaſo Strozzi,: and not long 
after was himſelf baniſÞd by the ſame Perſons which invtigled him - be advis' bim therefore 
to conſider more ſeriouſly of the buſmeſs, and rather than to proceed, to follow the Example of 
his Father, who to ingratiate with the People, abated the Exciſe upon Salt , procuPd, that who- 
ſoever's Taxes was balf a Floten or under, ſhould pay it if they pleafd, otherwiſe it ſhould ne- 
wer be Levyed. PrevaiPd that the day the Councils aſſembled, ſhould be-priviledg*d'; and all 
Perſons for that time protected from their Creditors ;, and at laſt concluded. that for his own part 
he was reſold to acquieſce in the Government as it ſtood then, and to leave the City as be 
. fonnd it. " 


Theſe tranſa&tions being, talk®d of abroad, procur'd much reputation to Giovanni, but 
more hatred to the other Citizens whoſe converſation he declin'd what he could, to give 
the leſs encouragement to thoſe who deſigned new troubles, under his familiarity and fa- 
vour : declaring to every Body he diſcoursd withal about it, that in his judgment, faCti- 
ons were rather to be extinguiſh'd, 'than fomented at that time ; and that as to himſelf, 
he deſir*d nothing more cordially, than love and unanimity in the City, though ſeveral of 
his own Party-wcre diſſatisfd with him, and had advis'd him to be more ſtirring and 
ative. in the buſineſs. Among the reſt Alamanno de Medici was one, who being, na- 
turally furious, egg?d him on to take this opportunity of revenging himſelf upon his E- 
nemies, and obliging his Friends ; reproaching him by the coldneſs of his procee- 
dings, which (as he told him) gave his Enemies occaſion to practiſe*againſt him, without 
fear or reſpe& ; which practices (it was to be doubted) would ſucceed one time or other, 
and be the deſtruction both of his Family and Friends. Coſmo, his Son, importun'd him 
to the ſame, but Giovanni, neither for what had been reveal'd, nvr prognoſticated could 
be mov'd from his reſolution ; however, the fa&tion appear'd plain enough, and the whole 


_ The FaQ- City was moſt manifeſtly divided, There were at that time attending the Senate in the 
7 che Ate. Palace, two Chintellors, . Martino, and Pagolo, The latter was a favourer of Uzano, 


ici. the former of the Medici, Rinaldo, finding Giovanni inexorable and not to be wrought 
over to them, contrived to turn Martino out of his Office, preſuming after that the Se- 
nate would be more inclinable to them. Which deſign being ſmelt by the Adverſary, Mar- 
tino was not only continued in his Place, but Pagolo turn'd out to the great detriment and 
diſſatisfation of his Party, and doubtleſs the effects would have been dreadful, had not 
the War lien ſo heavy upon them, and the late defeat at Zagonara, put the City into 
ſuch confuſion, For whilſt theſe things were agitated in Florence, Agnolo della Pergola, 
with the Dnkes Troops had taken all the Towns which the Florentines held in Romagna, 
(except Caſtracaro and Modigliana )- ſome for want of due Fortification, and ſome for 
want of courage or fidelity in the Garriſons. In the acquiſition of theſe Towns, two 
Gags happen'd, which demonſtrate how grateful valour 1s even to an Enemy, and how 
much cowardif and puſillanimity is deſpis'd. Biagio del Milano was Captain of the Ca- 
ſtle call'd Montepetroſo, which being not only belieg'd, but ſet on. fire by the Enemy, 
looking over the Walls, and finding no way to eſcape, or preſerve the Caſtle, he caugd 
"Straw and Bedding, and what other Cloaths he had, to be thrown over the Walls,where 
he ſaw the fire was not yet come, and then letting down two of his Children upon them, 
; he cry?d out to the Enemy, Here take ſuch moveables as God and my Fortune bave given 
| The great 'me';” "ths in your power to force them, and not in mine to preſerve them , but for the treaſure of 
__ e of Bl- ,y mid, in which my glory, and honour conſiſts, you cannot raviſh that from me, and T will 
og " * never ſurrender it, "The Enemy (amaz'd at his Gallantry) ran preſently to ſave the Chil- 
dren, | and preſented him Ropes and Ladders to. have preſerv'd himſelf; but he refus'd 
them, and choſe rather to die in the flames, than to be ſav*d by the Enemies of his Coun- 
try. An Example worthy of the commendation of Antiquity, and the more remarka- 
ble by how much few of them are to be found. The Children were reſtor'd to what 
ever could be preſerv*d,and ſent home by the Enemy (with ſingular generoſity) to their 
Relations, who receiv'd them not with more joy, than they were entertaind by the 
State,: which for their Father's and their own ſakes, kept them at the publick Charge 
during their lives. | 
The Cowar- The other happen'd in Galeata, where Zenobi del Pino was Podeſta, who without any 
diſe of zenobi defenice at all, deliver*d up his Caſtle to the Enemy, and afterwards perſuaded 4gnolo to 
del Ping. quit the Alps in Romagna, and betake himſelf to the Hills in Tuſcany, where he might ſpin 
out the War with moreadvantage,and lefs danger to himſelf. 4gnolo not able to brook ſuch 
meanneſs and baſeneſs of his ſpirit,deliver'd him over to bis Servants to diſpoſe of = as 
ey 
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they pleagd, who after Millions of Aﬀeronts, and. derifions,allow*d him nothing but Pain- 
ted Cards for his Diet, declaring they intended of a Guelf to, make him a Ghibilin that 
way, but whatever 'they intended, in a ſhort time he was ſtarv'd to Death. 

In the mean time Conte Oddo, with Nirolo Pitcinino were enter'd-into the YValdi Lamona; 
to ſee if they could reduce the State of Faenza to an amity with the Florentines ; or at the 
leaſt hinder Agnolo della Pergola from making his Incurſions fo freely into the Territory 
of Romagna. But the Vale being very ſtrong, and the Inhabitants Martial, Conte Oddo was 
{lain, and Piccinino carried Priſoner to Faenza, However as it fell out, the Florentines 
obtain'd by this loſs, what they would have hardly gain'd by the Victory;for Nicolo Piccinino 
tranſatted ſo well with the Governour of Faenza, and his Mother, that by his perſuaſion, 
they became friends to the Florentines, and enter'd into a League with them, by which he 
was releagd. But Piccinino follow'd not that counſel which he had given to others : for 
either being debauch*d by the Towns he paſgd throughzor looking upon the condition of 


the Florentines to be but low, and his own to be better'd in another place ; he departed pjccinins te- 
abruptly from Arrezzo, where his Poſt was, and ſtealing away into Lombardy, he took up volts. 


Arms under that Duke. The Florentines weaker'd by theſe accidents; and diſheartened 
by the expence of the War; concluded they were unable to carry it on, upon'their own 
private account; hereupon they ſent Embaſladors to the Yenetians,to delire their aſſiſtance 
(which they might eaſily and effeCtually grant) againſt the growing greatneſs of a Perſon, 
who if let alone, would be as dangerous and deſtruftive to them, as to the Floyentines. 
Franceſco Carmignuola perſwaded them likewiſe to the ſame enterprize,who was an excel- 
lent Souldier as any in thoſe times; had ſerv*d formerly under the Duke. But then he was 
revolted from him, and come over to the Yenetian. The Yenetian was uncertain what to 
determine, not daring to be too confident of Carmignuola, becauſe not ſure whether his 
animoſity to the Duke, was real or pretended, WhiPſt they remain'd in this ſuſpence,the 
Duke found a way, by corrupting oae of his Servants,to cauſe him to be poiſor'd,but the 
Poyſon being too weak did not kill him out-right,but brought him to great extremity. The 
Venetians having notice of this, laid their ſuſpicion aſide ; and the Floyentines continuing 
their ſollicitations, they enter*d into League with them, by which it was agreed the War 
ſhould be proſecuted by both Parties, at the common expence ; that whatever ſhould be 
taken in Lombardy, ſhould be deliver'd to the Yenetians ; and whatever in Romagna and 


Tuſcany,ſhould be put into the hands of the Florentines : and Carmignuola was made General Carmigaz: 


of the League. By means of this alliance the War was transferr'd into Lombardy, where 91a General of 


it was manag'd by Carmignuola with that diſcretion and courage, that in a few Months *Þ© League: 


time he took ſeveral Towns from the Duke,and Breſcia among the reſt; which laſt in thoſe 
times, and according to the method of thoſe Wars, was accounted a Miracle. This War 
continued five years, and the Citizens of Florence were much impoveriſt%d by the Taxes 
which had been continued as long. Hereupon a regulation was agreed upon, and (that 
all People might be charg'd according to their Eſtates) it was propog'd the Perſonal Eſtate 
ſhould be chargeable as well as the real ; and that whoever had to the value of a hundred 
Florens in Goods, ſhould pay half a proportion. But there being Law and Authority to 
levy this Tax, but not Men enough to compel them, the Grandees were diſguſted, and 
oppos'd it, before it was perfe&ly concluded : only Giovanni de Medici promoted it ſo vi- 
gorouſly, that he carried it 2zainſt them all. And becauſe in the Books of aſleſſment,every 
Man's Goods were rated (which the Florentines call Accataſtare) this Impoſition was call'd 
Cataſto, Moreover this Law reſtrain'd the Tyranny of the Nobles, not permitting them 
to ſtrike, or terrifie ſuch as were inferior to then, in the Counſels, as formerly they had 
preſun?d. This Tax therefore though accepted chearfully enough by the Commons,went 
much againſt the minds of the Nobility. Bur it being in the Nature of Man; never to be 
fatisfy*d,and as ſoon as poſleſsd of what with great vehemence- he deſir?d, to wiſh as fierce- 
ly for another. The People not content with the proportions ſet them by the Law, de- 
manded a retroſpe&ion, and thar it might be conſfider'd how much the Nobility had paid 
leſs in times palt,than was now allotted them by the Cataſto,and that they might be forc'd 
to pay it for the reimburſement of ſuch as had ſold their Eſtates to enable them to pay their 
Taxes before. This propoſition affrighted the Grandees much more than the Cataſto - fo 
that to defend themſelves againſt both,they decry*d the Cataſfto as unjuſt and nnequal, in 
laying a duty upon goods and houſhold-ſtuff (which are here to day, and loſt to morrow) 


* and exempting Money, which many People kept privately in'their hands, fo as the Cataſto 


could notdiſcover it, To which they added, that it was not but reaſonable thoſe Perſons who 
felinguiſh*d,or negleQed their own grevets affairs for the better management of the publick, 
ſhonld be favour'd in the Taxes 3 for devoting their whole labour to the benefit of the 
State, there was no juſtice nor equity tn the World; that the City ſhould have the profits 


of 
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of their Induſtry, and: Eſtate, and from others receive only the contribution of their E- 
ſtates. Thoſe who were for the Cataſto, reply*d, that as their goods varied, the Taxes 
might be varied too ;z and to any inconvenience from that, awemedy might be found. As 
to the Money conceaPd,that was not to be conſider'd z for making no profit of it,there was 
no reaſon it ſhould be paid for ; and when ever they imploy'd it, it would be ſure to be 
diſcover?d. For the pains they took, and their ſolicitude for their Country, if it were 
troubleſome to them, they might have liberty to retire, for there was no doubt but 
ſome well affected Citizens would be found, who would not repine to ſerve the City both 
with their Counſel and Eſtates : and that there were {o many Honours,and other Perqui- - 
ſites attending thoſe great Offices, as might ſuffice any reaſonable Perſons, without abate- 
ment of their Taxes. But their great diſcontent was from another cauſe ; the Nobility 
were offended that they could not make War at other peoples charge, as they were ygd 
to do formerly, but were oblig'd to bear their ſhare as well as their Neighbours. Had this 
way been found out before, there would have been no War with King Zadi/iao, then ; 
nor with Duke Philip now ; both which Wars were undertaken to fill the Coffers of ſome 
particular Citizens, more than for any general neceſlity; but this commotion of humours, 
was appeas'd by Giovanni de Medici, who convinc'd the People, it was not convenient to 
look backward. That their buſineſs now was to provide carefully for the future,and if the 
former Impoſitions had been unequal and unjuſt, they were to thank God a way was found 
to relieve them, and not make that a means to divide which, was intended to unite the Ci- 
ty ; as it would certainly do, if the old Aſſeſſments, and the new were adjuſted, for it 
was better to be contented with half a victory,than to venture all for an abſolute; man 
inſtances making it out, that where more has been ſtriv'd for, all has been loſt. With 
theſe and ſuch like diſcourſes, he pacified the People, and the deſign of retroſpeQtion was 
quite laid afide. : D: | 

However the War with the Duke being carried on for a while, a Peace at length was 
concluded at Ferrara,by the Mediation of a Legate from the Pope. But the Duke not obſer- 
ving the conditions at firſt, the League took*Arms again, and coming to an engagement 


Peace berwixt with his Army at aclovio they defeated him quite, and ford the Duke to new Propoſi- 


tions, which were accepted by the League : by the Florentines, becauſe they were grown 
jealous of the Yenetian, and ſenſible, that the vaſt charge which their City was at, was to 
make others more powerful than themſelves. By the Yenetians, becauſe they obſery'd 
Carmignuola, after the Duke was overthrown, to advance but ſlowly, and make little or 
no advantage of his victory,ſo as they could not place any further confidence in him. In 
this manner the Peace was concluded in the year 1428, by which the Floyentines were re< 
ſtor'd to what they had loft in Romagna z the Yenetians. had Breſcia, and the Duke gave 
them Bergamo, and the Territory belonging to it, over and above. This War coſt the 
Floxentines three Millions and five thouſand Ducats ; the ſucceſs of which, was Grandeur 
and Authority to the Yenetian, but poverty and diſſention to themſelves. Peace bei 
concluded abroad, the War was tranſplanted, and broke out at home, The Grandees of 
the City could not digeſt the Cataſto z and not ſeeing any way of ſuppreſling it, they con- 
triv'd ways of incenſing the People againſt it, that they might have more Companions ta 
oppoſe it; They remonſtrated therefore to the Officers for Collection, that they were ta 
ſearch, and Cataſtat the Goods of the Neighbouring Towns, leſt any of the Florentine 
Goods ſhould be conveyed thither. Whereupon all that were Subjects to that City, were 
requir'd to bring in Inventories of their Goods within a certain time. But the Yolterrani 
complaining to the Senate, incenſed the Officers ſo highly, they put eighteen of them in 
Priſon. This ation provok'd the Yolterrani exceedingly, but the regard they had for their 
Priſoners, . kept them at preſent from any commotion. 

About this time Giovanni de Medics tell Sick, and finding his Sickneſs to be mortal, he 
call'd his Sons Cofamo and Lorenzo to him, and faid : 

I ſuppoſe the time that God and Nature allotted me at my Birth, is now expir'd, TI 
die contented, leaving you rich , and bealtbful, and bonourable , (if you follow my foot- 
ſteps and inſtruion) and indeed nothing makes my Death ſo eaſje and quiet to me, as 
the thought that I have been ſo far from injuring or diſobliging any Perſon, that I have 
done them all the good Offices I was able ;,, and the ſame courſe I recommend to you. For 
matter of Office and Government (if you would live bappy and ſecure) my advice ts, you 
accept what the Laws and the People confer upon you ;, that will create you neither envy nor 
danger , for "tis not what is given that makes Men odious, but what is uſurp'd;, and 
you ſhall always find greater number of thoſe who encroaching upon other Peoples Inte- 
 vyeſh, ruin their own at laſt, and m the mean time live in perpetual diſquiet. With theſe 
erts,, among ſo many Faffions and Enemies, I have not only preſery'd but augmented my 
reputas 
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reputation in this City, if you follow my example, you maintain and creaſe yours. - But 
of neither my example nor perſwaſron can keep you from other ways, your enas will hots happier 
than ſeveral athers who #n my memory bave deſtroy d both themſelves and their Fami- 
hes. | 
Not long after he died, and was infinitely lamented by the greateſt part of the City, as 
indeed his good qualities deſery'd : for he was charitable to the height ; not only reliey- 
ing ſuch as ask*d, but preventing the modeſty of ſuch as he thought poor, and ſupply- 
ing them without it. He loved all People : the good he Commended 3; the bad he-Com- 
miſerated. He ſought no Office, and went through them all. He never went to the Pa- 
lace, but invited. He was a lover of Peace, and an Enemy to War. He reliev'd thoſe who 
were in adverſity, and thoſe who were in proſperity he. aflifted, He was no friend to 
publick Extortion, and yet a: great angmenter of Common Stock, Conrteous in all his 
Imployments; not very eloquent, but ſolid, and judicious. His Complexion appeardme- . + . 
lancholy, but in company he was pleaſant and facetious. He died rich, eſpecially in Love _C#fme heir 
and Reputation; and the inheritance of all deſcended upon his Son Co/amo. ES BER 
The Yolterrani weve weary of their Impriſonment, and to recover their Liberties, pro- 
mis'd to.:condeſcend to what. was requir'd. Being diſcharg?d, and return'd to Yolterra, the 
time for the new Priori's entrance into the Magiſtracy arriv'd, and one Giuſto (a Plebeian, ... . 
but a Man of good intereſt among them) was choſen in the Place. Having been one of Giuſto, 
thoſe who were impriſon'd at Florence, he had conceiv*d a morrtal hatred againſt the Flo- 
rentines, and it was much increagd by the inſtigation of one Giovanni (a Perſun of No- 
ble extraction) who being in Authority with him at the ſame time, perſwaded him that 
by the Authority of the Priori, and his own intereſt, he would ſtir up the People to reſcue 
themſdives from their,dependanceupan Florexce, and afterwards make himſelf Prince : up- 
on this incouragement:Gu/to took:Arms; poſſei&d himſelf of the Town; impriſbn'd the 
Florentine Governar, and, by conſent of the People, made himſelf Lord. The news of ” 
theſe revolutions in#olterra, was not at all pleaſing to the Florentines; But their Peace be- Volterra tes 
ing made with theDoke, and their Articles fign*d, they thought they had leifare enough 191 - 
to recover that Town; . and to.lofſe no ume, they made Rinaldo de gh Albizi, and Pala 
Strazzi\Commiſſioners, and ſent them thirher out of hand. Girwfto ſuſpeting the Flaren- 
tines would aflavlt him, ſeat to Sienna, and Lucca for relief. The Srenneſs refusd him, 
alledging they were iti League with the Florentines and Pagolo Guinigi (who was then 
Lord of Zucca) to reingratiate with the People of Florence (whoſe favour he kad loſt in 
their Wars with.the Duke) not only deny*d his aſſiftance to Giuſto, but ſent his Embaſſa- 
dor Priſoner to Florence. 'The Commiſſioners. £o ſurprize the Yolterraxi, before they 
were aware, aſſembled what ſtrength they had of their own, raifd what Foot they could 
in the lower Yal & Arno, and the Territory of Piſa - and match'd towards Yolkterra. Gs- 
ſto diſcourag?d neither by the deſertion of his Neighbours, nor the approach of the Ene- 
iy, rely?d upon the ſituation, and ſtrengrh of the Town ; and d for his defence. 
There was at that time in Yolterrs; one Arcolano (a Brother. of that Giogwanns who had 
rw Giuſto to take the Government upon him) a Perſon of good credit arttong the 
obility. This Arcolano having got ſeveral of his Confidents togetherghe remonſtrated to 
them;howGod Almighty by this accident had reliev*d the neceflities of their City; for if 
they would take Arms with him, remove Gizſto from the Government, and deliver allnp' © 
to the Elorentines, they ſhould not only have their old Priviledges confirm'd, but be ther | 
ſelves made thechief Officers of the Town. Having conſented to the deſign ; they repan'd 
immediately tothe Palace where Gaxfto refided ; and leaving the reſt below, Arcoldno with 
threemore went np into the Nining-room,where they found him with other Cinzens;they 
pretended to ſpeak-withihim, about buſineſs of importance, and having (in the. variety of 
their Diſcourſe) drilPd him to another Chamber, Arcolano and his Acconiplices fell upan 
him withtheir Swords:but they were not ſo nimblegbut Giufto had the opportunity.todraw Giuft, ſhin, 
his, and wound two of them, before he-fell himſelf, yet his deſtiny being unavoidable, he 
was kilPd, and thrown out into the Palace-yard. W hereupon thoſe who were Confederate 
with Arcolano taking Arms, they deliver'd up the Town to the Florentine Commiſſioners 
who were-not far off with their - Army. e Commiſſioners marchd direaly into the 
Town, without any Capitularion, fo that then the condition'of the Yolterrans was worke 
than before ; for among other things, great part'of their Country. was diſmembred; and 
the Town it ſelf reduc'd-to a YVicariata. Yolterra being in this tanner loſt, and recover?d 
at the ſame time, there had been no'danger of new War, had not the ambition. of ſome 
Men pulld it down upon their heads. There was a Perſon who for.a long time had ſerv'd 
the Florentines in their Wars againſt the Duke : - bis name was Nicolo Fortebraccio, Son of a 
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theſe accidents at Yolterra had his: quarters at Fucecchio, ſo that the. Commiſſioners made 
uſe of him, and his Souldiers in that Enterprize. It was believ'd, that whilſt Rinaldo was 
engag'd with him in that War, he had perſwaded Nicolo upon ſome pretended quarrel,to 
fall upon the Zuccheſs ;, aſſuring him that if he did, he would order things ſo in Florence, 
that an Army ſhould be ſent againſt Zucca, and he have the Command of it. Yolterra be- 
ing reduc'd, and Nicolo return'd to his old Poſt at Fucecchio ; either upon Rinaldo's inſti- 
gation, or his own private inclination, in Novem.. 1429. with 300 Horſe, and 300 Foot, 
he ſarpriz?d Ruoti, and Compito, two Caſtles : belonging to the Luccbeſt ; and afterwards 
falling down into the Plain he made-great depredation. The news being brought to Flo- 
rence,the whole Town was in uproar, and the greateſt part was for an Expedition againſt 
Lucca. Of the chiet Citizens which favour*d the Enterprize, there were all the Medici, 
and Rinaldo, who was prompted thereto either out of an opinion. it-would be for the ad- 
vantage of that Commonwealth, or out of an ambition to be made head of it himſelf. 
Thoſe who oppos'd it were Nicolo da Uzano, and his Party. - And it ſeems an incredible 
thing, that in one City, upon one occaſion, there ſhould be ſuch contrariety of Judgments, 
For-the ſame People who after ten yuors Peace,' oppos'd the War” againſt Duke Philip, 
(which was undertaken in defence of their Libertigs) the ſame- Perſons now, after ſuch 
vaſt expence, and ſo many Calamitiesas their City had undergone; preſs'd and importun'd 
for a War with the Zucche/z, to diſturb the Liberties of other People. And on the other 
ſide, thoſe who were for the War then, reſiſted it now. So ſtrangely does time alter the 
Judgments of Men ; ſo much more prone are People to invade their Neighbours, than to 
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ſecure themſelves,and ſo much more ready arethey-to conceive hopes of gaining upon others. 


than to apprehend any danger of loſing their own. For dangers are not believ*d till they 
be over their heads ; but hopes are entertain'd though-at never ſo: great diſtance. The 
People of Florence were full of hopes upon intelligence of what Nioolo Fertebraccio had done 
and did ſtill do, and uponcertain Letters which. they received from, their Rettori upon the 
Confines of Lucca; [For 'their Deputies: in Peſcra, . and Yico, writ them word that if they 
might have liberty to: receive ſuch Caſtles and Towns.as would be .deliver'd up to them 
they ſhould be Maſters of the greateſt part of the Territoy of Zuaca.: and it contributed 
not a little to their encouragement, that-at the ſame time, they received an Embaſſie-from 
the Senate of Lucca, to complain of* Nicole's Invaſion, and to beg of the Senate that they 
would not make War upon a Neighbour. City, which had preſery'd a conſtant:amity with 
them. The Embaſſador's Name was Facopo Yicciani 3: who had been Priſoner not lon 
before to Pagolo Guinigi Lord of Lucca,tor a Conſpiracy againſt him z and (though 
ilty) had been pardon'd for his Life. -Suppoſing . he 'would .as eaſily have forgiven 

is Impriſonment, as Pagolo had done his oftence,he:imploy*d him in this Embaſſie,jand 
ſent him-to Florence. But Facopo being more mindful of the danger he had eſcap'd, than 
the benefit he had receiv*d ; encourag'd the Florentines to the Enterprize ; which encou- 
ragement added to the hopes they had conceiv*d-before,, and caus'd them. to call a Gene- 
ral Council (in which 458. Citizens appear'd) before whom the whole proje&t was more 
particularly debated. 1 FT 


#2 Among the Principal promoters of the Expedition (as:I ſaid before ) Rinaldo. was one, who 
_ HY the repreſented to them, the great advantage that would accrue to them by the taking of that Town. 
War. + He inſiſted upon the convenience of the time, as being abandowd. by the Venetian," and the 
Duke ; and: not capable of relief from the: Pope, wbo! bad his hands : full ' gnother way. To 
; which be added the eaſineſs of the Enterprize, the Government having been uſurpd by one of its 
own Citizens, and by that means loſt much of its natural vigor, and ancient diſpoſstion to defend 
its Liberties ; ſo that it was: more than probable, either tbe. People wonld; deliver it up, in: oppo- 
ſition.to the Tyrant, or:thei Tyrant ſurrender for fear. of the People. '' He exaggerated the mju- 
ries that Governour had dont to their . State, the ill mclination he ſtrfl retain'd townrds them ; 
and the dangers which' would enſue, if the: Pope 'or Duke ſhould make War upon it 3 concluding 
that no Enterprize was ever undertaken by the State:of Florence more caſte, more. profitable, or 
more juſt. LOTS 71 Ky Lal at riabh cc min 561% | 
Uzano oppo- In oppoſition. to this it was urg*d. by) Uzano . that * the - City of Florence never under - 
ſezit, _ took any: War with more injuſtice,” or-bnz.ard, nor any 'that was more like to. produce fad 
hand ' pernicious effe&$s.. 1 That firſt,” they were to invade. a City of the Guelfilh Fagion, 
: which bad been always:.a friend to the.'City of Floxence.; 14nd to its, own danger and pre- 
judice many times receiv?d the Guelfs. into. its boſbmr, - when they mere baniſtd, or unſafe 
in. their own Country.” That in all' the; Chronicles of 'our affairs, it, was not. to be found, 
- that City had ever offended Florence, .wbilſt it was free'; and if 'at any time ſince its ſub- 
. jeFion,. it bad tranjgref®d, (as indeed. at bad during the Government: of Caſtruccio, and 
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wider this preſent Lord ) it was but reaſonabl# to lay the Saddle upon the r1ght Horſe ;, and to in;- 
pute the fault rather to their Tyrants, than Tywn, Tf War could be made againſt the Tyrant, 
without detriment to the City, well and good ;, the mjuſtice' would be the leſs, But that being 
impoſſible, be could never conſent that a City of ſo ancient amity and alliance, ſhould be ruin'd 
for nothing. However becauſe Men 112d then at ſuch a rate, that no'account was made of what 
was juſt and unjuſt, be would wave ſo tYifling an argument, and proceed to the profit and emd- 
Jdument of that War, which was the thing now a-days moſt ſerionſly conſidered ; did believe thoſe 
things were moſt properly calPd profitable, which carried leaſt — along with them; but 
how that expedition could with any equity be calPd profitable, be could not underſtand ;, ſeeing 
the dammage was certain, and the benefit but continpent, The certainty of the dammage 
conſiſted , in the vaſtneſs of the expence which muſt of neceſſity be great enough to diſ- 
courage a City that was quiet and at peace , much more one that bad been already bar- 
raſsd out with a tedious and a chargeable War, as their City bad been, The ad vantages 
propos'd were the taking of Lucca, which be confeſ*d would be conſjderable. Tet the ac- 
cidents and impediments with which they might meet were ſo far from being to be ſlight- 


"ed, that to bim they ſeemed numerous' and inſuperable; and the whole Enterprize impoſi- 


ble. © Nor "ought they to preſume that either the Venetian or the Duke would be content 
that they ſhould conquer it , for though the Venetian ſeem'd to coniply, it was biit 
in gratitude to the Florentines, at whoſe charges they bad ſo largely extended their  Emi- 
pire, and "the other was only cautious of engaging in a-new War, and new expente,” aud 
attended till they were tired and exhauſted , that . be might fall upon them with advan- 
tage. He minded them likewiſe , that in the middle of their Enterprize , axd in the 
bigbeſt bopes of their Vittory , the Duke would not want means to relieve the Luccheſ , 
either by ſupplying them with Money under band, or if that would not do, by disbandin 

' bis Men, and ſending them as Souldiers of Fortune, to take pay under them, Upon theſ 
reaſons be perſuaded them to give over that deſign, and to Iryve ſo with that Uſurper, as 
to create' bim what Enemies they could, for he knew no way ſo ready to ſubdue the Town, 
-as to leave it to his Tyranny, and let him alone to affii® and weaken it as be plead. So 
' that if the buſineſs was my as it ſhould be, that City might quickly be brought to ſuch 
terms, that the Uſurper, not knowing bow to bold it, and the City as unable to Govern 
"it ſelf, wotild be conſtraiw'd to throw it ſelf voluntarily under their proteFion, Nevertheleſs, 
ſeeing their eagerneſs was ſuch that his reaſons could not be beard, he would undertake to prog- 
noſticate, that the War which they were about ſhould coſt them much Money ;, expoſe them to 
many dangers at bome, and inſtead of taking Lucca, and keeping it to themſelves, they 
ſhould deliver it from an*Uſurper, and of a poor , ſervile, but friendly. City, make it 
free, and malicious, and ſuch as in time would grow to be a great obſtacle to the Greatneſs 
of Florence. 


This Enterprize being thus canvaſſed on both ſides, it came (privately and according to 
cuſtom)to the Votes of the whole Convention, and of the whole number,only 98 were a- - 
gainſt it. Reſolution being taken, and the Ten Men created for the carryingon of the War 
they raifd Men with all ſpeed, both Infantry and Horſe. For Commilſlaries, they deputed 
-Aſtorre Gianni, and Rinaldo de glt Albizzi, and made an agreement with MNirolo Fortebaccio, 
that he ſhould deliver what Towns he had taken, into their hands, and take Pay under 
them. The Commiſlaries-being arriv'd with their Army in the Country of LZucca,they di- 
vided, Aſtorre extending himſelt upon the Plain towards Camagpiort, and Pietra Santa ; 
and Rinaldo with his Squadron marching towards the Mountains, preſuming that if they 
cut ofF its intercourſe with the Country, it would be no hard tnatter to become Maſters 
of the Town. But both their deſigns were unhappy ; not but that they took ſeveral Ca- 
ſles and Towns, but becauſe of ſundry imprudences committed in the management of 
the War, both by the one and the other, Aſtorre Gianni gave particular evidence of his 
indiſcretion in the paſſage which follows. Not far from Pretra Santa there is a Vale call'd 
Seraveza, rich, full of Inhabitants z who underſtanding the approach of that Commiſ- 
ſary went out ro meet him, and to deſire that he would receive and proted& them as faith- 


ful Servants to the People of Florence. Aſtorre pretended to accept their offer, but after- The cruetry 
wards he caus'd his Souldiers to ſeize upon all the ſtrong Places, and Paſles in the Vale ; of A4ftore. 


and aſſembling all the Inhabitants in their Principal Church ; he kept them Priſoners, and 

commanded his Men to Plunder and deſtroy the whole Country ; after a moſt cruel and 

barbarous way, prophaning the Churches and Religious Houſes, and abuſing the Wo- 

men, as well Virgins as others. Theſe paſlages being known in Florence, offended not 

only the Magiſtrates, but the whole City. Some of the Seravexi, who had eſcap'd the 

hands of the Commillary, fled direQly to Florence, telling the (adneſs of their condition 
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to all Perſons they met with, and being encouraged by ſeveral who were deſirous to hay© 


The Sera» Aftorre puniſt'd, either as an evil Man, or as an adverſary to their fa&tion ; they ad- 


veſi com- 
plain. 


F. Rinalds ac- 
cus'd. 


dreſgd themſelves to the Ten, and deſired to be heard ; and being introduc'd, one of 
them ſtep'd forth and ſpake to this purpoſe, 

We are aſſured (maſt magnificent Lords ) our words would not only find belief, but compaſ- 
fron among you, did you but in what manner your Commiſſary firſt ſeiz?d upon our Coun- 
try, and afterwards upon us. Our Vale (as 'tvs likely your Chronicles may remember you) was 
always of the Guelfiſh party 3 and many times a faithful receptacle for ſuch of your CitKens as 
by the Perſccution of the Ghibilins, were not ſuffered at bome, Our Anceſtors and we bave 
always adord the very name of this Illuſtrious Republick 5, and eſteew'd it as the bead and prin- 
cipal member of that party. Whilſt Lucca was Guelfiſh, we ſubmitted very quietly to their 
Commands ; but ſince it fell under the Dominion of an Uſurper, who bas relinquiſhed its old 
friends, and joyn'd himſelf with the Ghibilins, we bave obey'd bim, *tus true ; but rather by 
force,. than by conſent : and God knows byuw often we have beg*d for an opportunity to expreſs 
Our ; nuns to our old Friends. But bow blind and deceitful are the deſires of Man ; That 
which we prayed for, as our only felicity, 1s become our deſtruttion, As ſoon as me heard your 
Enſigns were marching towards us, ſuppoſing them not our Enemies, but our ancient Lords, 
and Friends, we went immediately to wait upon your Commiſſary, and committed our Valley, 
our Fortunes, and ous ſelves into bis bands, relying wholly upon bus Generoſity, and preſuming 
be bad the Soul (if nod of @ Florentine) at leaſt f a Man. Pardon (1 beſeech you.) my free- 
__ bave ſuffer”d ſo much already , nothing can be worſe , and that gives me this 
confidence. 

Your General hat nothing of a Man but bis Perſon, nor of a Florentine but bus Name. He 
is a mortal Diſeaſe, a ſavage Beaſt, and as borrid a Monſter as ever any Author ever de- 
ferib'd. For baving wheedled us together into our Cathedral under pretence of diſcour/ſing ſome 
things with us, be made us bis Priſoners : ruin'd aud burw'd our Valley ; rob'd, and ſpoiled, 
ant ſacked, and beat, and murdered the Inhabitants ;, the Women be raviſh'd, the Virgins he 
forced, tearing them out of the arms of their Parents, and throwing them as a prey to bus Soul- 
diers. Had we provok'd bim by any injury either to bis Country or himſelf : we ſhould bave 

been ſo far from complaining, we bave condemn'd our ſelves ; and eſteen?d it no more 
than what our own mſolence and unworthineſs bad pulPd upon our beads, But baws our 
ſetves freely into his power 5, without Arms or any other y now. of reſsſtance ;, to be then roÞd, 
and abusd, with ſo much injury and inſolence, «s beyond patience, and we cannot but 
reſent it. And though we might make all Lombardy ring with the ſadneſs of our Complaints ; 
and with imputation, and ſcandsl to this City, diffuſe the Story of our Sufferings all over Italy, 
we bave waved and declin'd it, thinking it unjuſt to aſperſe ſo Noble, ſo Charitable a Common- 
wealth, with the cruelty and diſhonour of a Barbarous Citizen, whoſe inſatiable awarice bad we 
known, or could bave but ſuſpetFed, before we bad try'd it ; we would have ſtraiwd and forc'd 
our ſelves to have gorg?*d it (though indeed it bas netther bounds nor bottom) and by that means 
(if poſſible) oreſers/d part of our Eſtates, by ſacrificing the reſt, But that being too late, we 
have addreſ9d our ſelves moſt bumbly to your Lordflige, begging that ye ſhould relieve the 
enfclicity of your Subjeds ; that other People may not (by our Preſadent) be terrify'd or diſcou- 
rag*'d from committmg themſelves under your Empire and Dominion. If the infinite and —_— 
portable injuries we bave ſuffer'd, be too weak or few to procure your compaſſion ; yet let 
fear of God?s diſpleaſure prevail, whoſe Temples bave been plunder'd and burn'd, and bis People 
betray'd in the very bowels of his Churches. 


And having faid thus, they threw themſelves before them upon the Ground, yelling, 
and imploring that they might be re gd of their Eſtates and their Country ; 


that their Lordſhips would take care ( __ reputation was irrecoverable) that at 
leaſt the Wives might be reſtored to their Husbands, and the Children to their Parents. 
The cruelty and i ity of his behaviour having been underſtood before ; and now 


particularly related by the Sufferers themſelves ; wrought ſo highly upon the Magi 
that immediately they Commanded 4ſtorre back from the Army,Caſheir'd him, and made 
him afterwards incapable of any Command. They caugd inquilition likewiſe to be made 
after the Goods of the Serave/s : ſuch as werefound, were reſtor'd, what could not be 
found, was repriz'd afterwards by the City, as opportunity was offer'd. 

Rinaldo de gli Albizs was accug'd-on the other fide for managing the War, not ſo much 
for the publick profit of his Country, as for his own, it was objected againſt him, that 
from the very hour of his Commiſſion, he laid aſide all thoughts of reducing LZucca,and de- 
fignd no farther than to plunder the Country, to fill his own Paſtures with other o_—_ 
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Cattel, and furniſh his own Houſes with other Peoples Goods, That his own Booty and 


his Officers being too little to ſatisfie himhe barter*d and bought the plunder of his 
mon Souldiers, and, of a General, made himſelf a Merchant. Theſe Calumniations 


cCOm- 
being 


come to his ears, netled his honeſt, but hanghty mind, more perhaps than a wiſe Man 


would have ſuffer*d them to do. 


However they diiturb'd him ſo, that in a rage both a- 


gainſt Magiſtrate and City, without expecting, or ſo much as deiring leave, he returu'd 


upon the Spur to Florence, preſented himſelf before the Ten, and told them : 


That be now ſound how difficult and 4angerous it was to ſerve an unconſtant People, and a iis Speech 
divided City ;, the one entertain'd all reports and beliew'd them. The ether puniſh'd what was a- to che Ten, 


miſs, condemn'd what was uncertain, but rewarded nothing that was done well, 
overcome, no body thanks you ;, if yuu miſtake, every body llames yoht ;, if you miſcarry, 


So that if yote 


every 


body reproaches you 1, eithcr = friends perſecute you for emulation, or your Enemies for 1Ma- 


lice. However for bis part 
which he judy might be of certain advantage to bis Country, 
neſs of t 


whole Nature. 


had never, for fear of Scandal or imputation, omitted any thing 
But that now indeed the baſe- 
Calumnies under which at preſent be lay, bad maſter'd his patience, and obhang*d bis 

IWherefore be beg*d the Magiſtrates would for the future be more ready to juſti- 


fie their Officers, that they "_ ad with more alacrity for the good of their Country. And that 
ſeeing in Florence no Triumph was to be expetted, that they at leaſt would concern themſclyts 
ſo far, as to ſecure them from obloquy. He admoniſhyd them likewiſe to refletF, that they 
themſelves were Officers of the ſame City , and by conſequence every hour lyable to ſuch ſlan- 
ders as may give them to underſtand how great trouble and diſquiet boneſt Men conceive at ſuch 


falſe accuſations. 


The Ten endeavour'd to pacifie him as much as the time would allow, but transfer*d his 
command upon Neri di Gino, and Alamanno Salviati, who inſtead of rambling, and har- 
raſing the Country,advanced wirh their Army, and block*d up the Town. The ſeaſon be- 
ing cold, the Army was lodg'd at Capanole, the new Generals, thinking the time long, 
had a mind to he nearer, and encamp befsre the Town, but the Souldiers objefted the 1!] 
Weather, and would not conſent, ' though the Ten (ent them poſitive Orders to that put= 


poſe, and would not hear of excuſe. 


There was at that time reſident in Florence, a molt excellent Archite& call'd Philip, the 
Son of Bruneleſco, of whoſe Workmanſhip this City'is ſo full, that after his Death he de- 
ſerv'd to have his Statue ſet up ia Marble in the principal Church of the Town, with an 
Inſcription under it, to teſtife his great excellence to the Reader. This Philip upon conſi- 
deration of the Banks of the River Serch#o, and the Situation of the Town, had found out a 


way to drown it. This invention he imparted to the 7 
by their order, experiment was to be made, which was 


and fo convinc'd them, that 
, but it turn'd more to the pre- 


judice of our Camp, than to the detriment of the Town. For the Luccheſs perceiving the 
deſign, heighten'd and ſ{trengthned their Banks on that part where the River was-to over- 
flow, and afterwards taking their opportunity one night, they brake down the Sluice which 
was made to turn the Water upori them : ſo that their Banks being firm and high, and the 
Banks towards the Plain open,it overfiowed their Campand forc'd ther to remove. This 
deſign miſcarrying, the Ten call'd home their Commiſſioners, and ſent Giovanni Guicciar- 
dini to command the Army in their ſtead 3 who clap'd down before the Town, and 
ſtraiten'd it immediately. - Finding himſelf diſtreſsd, the Governour of the Town, up- 
on the incouragement of Antonio dell Roſſo,a Sienneſe(who was with him as Reſident from 
the Town of Sienna) ſent-Salveſtro Trenta, and Lodovico Bonvi/i to the Duke of Milan, 
to deſire he would relieve him. Finding him cold in the buſineſs, they entreated him pri- 
vately that he would at leaſt ſend them —_—_— and promigd him (from the People) 


that as ſoon as they were arriv*d, they would deliver both Lord and Town into 


their 


hands aſſuring him that if this reſolution were not ſuddenly taken; their Lord would 
ſurrender it to the Florentines, who had tempted him with ſeveral fair proffers. The fear 
of that, made the Duke lay aſide all other reſpets,wherefore he caus?d the Conte Franceſco 
Fforza his General, publickly to defire leave to march with his Forces into the Kingdom 
of Naples ; and having obtain'd it, he went with his Troops to Lucca, notwithſtanding 
the Florentines, upon notice of his tranſattion, ſent to the Conte Boccaccinor Alamanni their 
Friend to prevent it, Franceſco having forced his paſlage into the Town, the Florentines 


. drew off to Librafatta, and the Conte march'd out, and fat down before Peſeia, where Pa- 


gola da Diaccetto was Governour, and in great fear ran away to Piſtoia. Had not the Town 

been better defended by Giovanni Malavolti, than by him, it had been moſt diſhonourably 

loſt. The Conte, not able to carry it at the firſt aſſaulr, drew off to Buggiano, took that 

and Stilano a Caſtle not far off, and burn'd both of them to the ground. The Flurentines 

diſpleav'd withhis devaſtation, apply*d themſelves to a remedy which had often preſerv'd 
M 2 


them 
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them,and knowing that Souldiers of Fortune are eaſier corrupted than beaten, they caus'd 
a conſiderable ſum to be proffter'd to the Conte, not only to depart, but to deliver them 
the Town. The Conte perceiving no Man was to be ſqueez'd out of that City; accepted 
the Propoſition in part ;-but not thinking it convenient in point of Honour to put them in 
poſſeſſion of the Town, he articled to draw away his Army upon the payment of 50000 


' Ducats. This agreement being made, that the People of Lucca might excuſe him to the 


Duke, he ſeiz'd upon their Governour, which they had promis'd to depoſe. Antonio dell 
Roſſo (the Siena Embaſſador) was at that time in Zucca, as we ſaid before. This Antonio 
by the Authority of the Conte, medirated the deſtruction of Pagolo. The heads of the 
Conſpiracy were Pietro Cennami, and Giovanni da Chivizano, 

The Conte was quartered out, of the Town, upon the Banks of the Serchio, and with 
him the Governour's Son. The Conſpirators, about 40 in number, went in the night to 
find out Pagole, who hearing of their intention, came forth in great fear to meet them, 
and inquire the occaſion. To whom Cennami made anſwer ; That they had been too long 


Pagolo Lord Govern'd. by him : that the Enemy was now about their Walls, and they brought into a 


of Lucca de« 


pos'd, 


neceſſity of dying either by Famine or the Sword ; That for the future they were reſolv?d 
to take the Government into their own hands, and therefore they demanded that the 
Treaſure, and the Keys of the City might be delivered to them. .Pagolo reply'd, that the 
Treaſure was conſum?d ; but both the Keys and himſelf were at their ſervice, only he had 
on requeſt to make to them, that as his Government had begun, and continued without 
blood, ſo there might be none ſpilt at its concluſion, Hereupon Pagolo and his Son were 
deliver'd up to the Conte Franceſco, who preſented them to the Duke, and both of them 
died afterwards in Priſon. 

This departure of the Conte, having freed the Zuccheſs from the Tyranny of their Go- 
vernour, and the Florentines from the fear of his Army ; both ſides fell again to their pre- 
parations; the one to'beleaguer, and the other todefend. The Florentines' made the Conte 
Orbino their General, who begirt the Town fo cloſe, ;the Zucche/z were conſtrain'd once 
more to deſire the aſſiſtance of the Duke,whs under the ſame pretence as he had formerly 
ſent the Conte, ſent Nicolo Piccinino to relieve them, - Piccinino advancing with his Troops 
to enter the Town, the Florentines oppoſing his paſſage over the: River, the Florentines 
were defeated after a ſharp ingagement, and the Gegeral with very few of his Forces, pre- 


The F/:;ex- ſerv'd-themielves at Piſa. This diſaſter put the- whole City in-great conſternation ; and 
tines deteared, becauſe the enterprize had been undertaken upon the Peoples account, not knowiug where 


I4 


33» 


elſe todire&t their complaints, they laid the fault upon the Officers and managers, ſeeing 
they could not fix it upon the ec of the War, and reviv'd their old Articles againſt 


Rinaldo. But the greateſt part ir indignation fell upon Giovanni Guiccardini; charging 
him that it was in his power to have put an end to the War, after Conte Franceſco was de- . 
parted; but that he had been corrupted by their Money ; part of which had been remitted 
to his own Houſe by Bills of Exchange; and part he had recieved himſelf, and carried it 
with him. Theſe-reports and rumors went ſo high, that the Captain of the People, mo- 
ved by them, and the importunity of the contrary party, ſummon'd him before him, Gio- 
vanni appear*d,”' but full of indignation, whereupon his relations interpogd, and to their 
great honour, prevaild ſo far with the Captain, that the Proceſs was laid aſide, The Zuc- 
theſi upon this Victory, not only recover*d their own Towns, ' but over-ran, and poſſeſs?d 
themſelves of the whole Territory of P:/a, except Biantina, Calcinaia, Licorno, and: Li- 
brafatta; and (had not a Conſpiracy been accidentally diſcover'd in Pſa. that City had 
been loſt among the reſt. The Florentines however recruited their, Army, and ſent it out 
under the Command of Micheletto, who had been bred up a Souldier under Sforza: 

The Duke having obtain'd the Victory, to overlay the Florentines, with multitude of 
Enemies, procured a League betwixt the Genoue/;, Sani/z, and the Lord of Piombino, for 
the defence of Lucca; and that Piccinino ſhould be their General, which thing alone was 
the diſcovery of the Plot. Hereupon the Yenetians and Florentines renew their League. 
Open Hoſtilities are committed both in Lombardy and Tuſcany ; and. many Skirmiſhes and 
Rencounters happen with various fortune on both-lides ; till at\length every Body being 
tir”d, a General Peace was concluded betwixt all Parties in the-Month of May 1433. by 
which it was agreed that the Florentines, Sienneſi, Luccheſi, and who ever elſe during that 


Peace be- War had taken any Towns or Caſtles from their Enemies, ſhould reſtore them, and all 


rwixe che Bb things return to the poſſeſſion of the owners. During the time of this War abroad,;the ma- 
rentimes an 
Laccheſi, 


lignant,and factious humors began to work again and ferment at homezand Coſimo de Medici 
=o the Death of his Father, began to manage the publick buſineſs with greater in- 
tention and magnanimity 3 and converſe with his: Friends with greater freedom 
than his Father had done. Inſomuch that thoſe who before were'glad @ the death of 

| Grovanni, 
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Giovanni, were much ſurpriz'd and confounded, to ſee him. ſo far out-done by his Son. 
Coſimo was a wiſe and ſagacious Gentleman, grave,but grateful in his preſence ; liberal,and 
courteous to the higheſt ; never attempted any thing agaiaſt any party, nor the State, but 
watch'd all opportunities of doing good to. every Body, and obliging all People with his 
continual heneficence.So that indeed the excellency of his converſation, was no little diſtra+ 
ion and diſadvantage to thoſe who were at the helm. However, by that way he preſamd 
he ſhould be lyable to live as freely, and with as much Authority, in Florence, as other 
People : or elſe being driyen to any ſtrait by the malice of his Adverſaries, it would be in 
his power to deal with them, by the aſſiſtance of his friends. The great inſtruments for 
the 224 nm of his intereſt were Averardo de Medici, and Puccio Pucci; Averardo with 
his prudence procuring him much favour and reputation. This Puccio was a Peſon ſo e- 
minent for his judgment, and ſo well known to the People, that he denominated the fa- 
tion, which was not call'd Co/amo's, bur Puccio's Party, The City was divided in this 
manner at that time, when the Enterprize was taken againſt Zucca ; during which the ill 
humors, were rather provok*d, 'and incengd than extinguiſtfd; And although Puccio's 
Party were the great promoters of it at firſt, yet afterwards in the proſecution of it many 
of the contrary party were imploy'd, as Men of more reputation in the State. Which be- 
ing above the power of Averardo de Medici, and his Comrades to prevent, he ſet him- 
ſelf with all poſſible Art to calumniate thoſe Officers ; and upon any misfortune (and no 
great thing can be managed without it) all was imputed rather to their iniprudence and ill 
condu@, than to the Virtue of their Enemies. He it was that aggravated his Enormities 
ſo ſtrongly againſt Aſtorre Granni, He it was diſguſted Rinaldo de gli Albizs, and caugd 
him to deſert his Command without leave. He it was which "caus'd the Captain of the 
People to cite Guiccardini before him. From him it was, all the other aſperſions which 
were laid upon the Magiſtrates and the Generals, did proceed. He aggravated what was 
true; he invented what was falſe ; and what was true, and what was falſe were readily 
believ*d by thoſe who hated them before. \ 

Theſe unjuſt and irregular ways of proceeding were well known to Vicolo Vzano, and 
other heads of that Party. They had many times com{ulted how they might remedy them, 
but could never pitch upon a way. To ſuffer them to encreaſe, they were ſenſible would 
be dangerous z and to endeavour to ſuppreſs them, they knew would be difficult, Nicolo 
da Uzano was the firſt Man that expogd his diſguſt ; but obſerving the War to be con- 
tinued without, and the diſtractions encrealing at home; Nzcolo Barbadorz, deſirous of 
Uxzanw's concurrence to the deſtruction of Co/zmo, went to' ſeek him at his houſe, and 
finding him alone very penlive in his ſtudy, he perſuaded him with the beſt arguments he 
could uſe, to joyn with Rinaldo in the expulſion of Co/zmo, to whom Nicolo da Vzano re- 
ply*d in theſe Words, 


It were better for your ſelf, for your Family and the whole Commonwealth, if both you and wicol da 
your whole party, bad their beards (as they ſay you bave) rather of Silver than Gold. Their Uxam's An- , 
Counſels then, proceeding from Heads that were gray, and repleat with experience, would be {wer tO Barba» 
fuller of Wiſdom, and advantage to the Publick, . Thoſe who deſign. to drive Coſimo out of cert. 


Florence, ought firſt to conſider b1s intereſt with their own, Our Party you have Chriſtewd the 
Party of the Nobility, and the contrary fattion, ts calPd the fattion of the People. Did the 
truth of the matter correſpond with the Name, yet m all adventures the vitory would be doubt- 
ful, and we ought in diſcretion rather to fear than preſume, when we remember the Condition of 
the Ancient Nobility of this City, which bave not only been depreſs'd, but extinguiſh'd by the 
People. But we are- under greater diſcouragements than that, our Party 15 divided, theirs is 
entire, In the firſt place Neri de Gino, and Nerone de Nigi (two of the Principal of our 
City) bave not declard themſelves as yet ;, ſo that it remains uncertain which fide they will take. 
There are ſeveral Houſes and Families divided among themſelves. Many out of a pick to 
their Brothers, ' or ſome other of their Relations, bave dbandon'd us, and betaken 
to them, I ſhall inſtance in ſome of the chief , and leave the reſt to your private conſi- 
deration. Of the Sons of Maſo de gli Albizi z Lucca, out of animoſity to Rinaldo, bas 
engag'd himſelf on the other ſide : in the Family of ' the Guiccardini ; among the 
Sons of Luigi , Piero is an Enemy to bis Brother Giovanni , and ſides with our ad- 
verſaries. . Tomaſo and Nicolo Soderini, 11 oppo/3tion to- Franceſco, their Unckle, are ma- 


nifeſtly defetFed. So that if it be ſeriouſly deliberated, who are on their fide, and who are 


on ours, I know no reaſon why ours ſhould be call'd the Fa#tion of the Nobility more 
than theirs, And if it be . alledg'd , that the People are all: on their fide, ſo much is 
ours the worſe; for when ever we come to blows, we ſhall not be able to oppoſe them, 
If we. inſiſt upon our dignity , it was given us at firſt , and bas been continued to us 


for 
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for fifty years by this State , and if now we ſhould diſcover our weakneſs, we ſhould certainly loſe 
it. If you pretend the juſtice of our cauſe, and that that will give us reputation, and detra& from 
our Enemies : 114 
I anſwer, tis fit that juſtice ſhould be known and beliey?d by other People, as well as our 
ſelves ;, which is quite contrary, the whole cauſe of our preſent Commotion being founded upon a 
bare ſuſpicion, that Coſimo would uſurp, and make himſelf Soveraign of our City. Though 
this ſuſpicion.paſſes among us, it does not with other People who accuſe us, even for our accuſa- 
tion of bim. Examine the Crimes upon which we ground our ſuſpicion ;, what are they, but that 
be diſtributes bis Money freely, according to every Man's neceſſity , and that not only upon a 
ivate, but publick account, not only to the Florentines, but to the foreign Commanders ; that 
be favours this or that Citizen which defares,to be a x oe ; that by the general reputation 
79 among all People, be advances this, or that, of bis Friends to Employments as be ſees 
caſron : ſo that the whole weight and ſtrength of his Impeachment, lyes in this ; that be is cha- 
ritable, liberal ; ready to bis Friend ;, and beloy'd by all-People, Tell me, I beſeech you, what 
Law is it that prohibits, that blames, and condemns Beneficence, or Love ? *Tis true, theſe are 
ways by which Men aſpire and do many times arrive at the Supremacy ; but they are not thought 
fo by other People 5, nor are we ſufficient to obtrude them ;, becauſe our own! ways bave defam'd 
us; and the City (baving lived always in faGion) is become corrupt and partial, and will ne- 
ver regard our accuſations. But admit you ſucceed and ſhould prevail ſo far as to baniſh bim, 
( which truly if the Senate concur might be done without difficulty) how can you think among ſo 
many of his Friends as will be left bebind, and labour inceſſantly for his return, to obwiate or 
on it ? Certainly it will be. impoſſible, bis intereſt is ſo great, and bimſelf ſo univerſally 
low'd, you can never ſecure him. If you go about to baniſh the chief of thoſe who diſcover 
themſekves to be bis Friends, you do but multiply your Adverſaries, and create more Enemies - 
to your ſelf : return be will, im a very ſhort time, and then you bave gaiwd only this point, to 
bave baniſ}/d a good Man, and re-admitted a bad : for you muſt expe} be will be exaſperated, 
his Nature debauch'd by thoſe who call him back ;, and being oblig?d to them ſo bighly it will be 
20 prudence in bim to reje& them. If your deſagn be to put bim to Death formally, by the co- 
operation of the Magiſtrate ; that is not to be done ;, bis Wealth, and your corruption will pre- 
erve him, But edit he ſhould die, or being baniſtd never return, I do nat ſee what advan- 
vantage will accrue to our ſtate, If it be delrver'd from Coſimo, it will be m the ſame dan- 
ger of Rinaldo ; and 1 am of their number who would bave no Citizen exceed another in Au- 
thority. If either of them prevail (as one of them muſt ) I know not what obligation I bave to 
favour Rinaldo more than Colſimo. I will ſay no more, than God deliver thu City from pri- 
wate uſurpation, and (when our ſins do deſerve it ) particularly from bis. Do not therefore per- 
ſwade to a thing that is every m4 ſo dangerous ;, do not fancy that by the aſſiſtance of a few, 
you can oppoſe againſt a multitude ; all the Citizens you converſe with, partly by ignorance, and 
partly by malice, ate diſpo#d to ſell their Country ;, and Fortune is ſo favourable as to bave 
preſented them a Chapman. Manage your ſelf therefore by my Counſel for once ;, live quietly, 
and obſerve, and (as to your liberty ) you will bave as much reaſon to be jealous of your own par- 
ty, as the adverſe. troubles do bappen, let me adviſe you to be a Neuter ; by it you 
will ſtand fair with-both fides, and preſerve your ſelf, without prejudice to your Country, 


Theſe words rebated the edge of Barbadoro's fury ; and all things remain'd peaceable 
during the War with Zacca, But Peace being concluded, and Vzano deceaſed, the Ci- 
ty was left without Wars abroad, or Government at home ;z every Man driving on his 
own pernicious deſigns 3 and Rinaldo (looking upon himſelf was now as Chief of the 
Party $d and importun'd all ſuch Citizens as he thought capable of being Gonfalo- 
nieri, to take Arms and wreſt- their Country out of the jaws of a perſon, who by the 
malice of a few, and the ignorance of the multitude, would otherwiſe inevitably en- 
ſlave it. Theſe Plots and counter-plots, ,on Rinaldo's fide, and his Adverſaries, kept the 
City in a perpetual jealouſie ; Inſomuch that at the Creation of every Magiſtrate it was 
publickly declar'd'how every Man ſtood affected both to the one faction and the other ; 
and at the Election of Senators, the whole City was in an uproar : every thing that was 
brought before the Magiſtrate (how inconſiderable and trifling ſo ever) created a mutiny : 

all ſecrets were diſcover'd : nothing was ſo good, or ſo evil, but it had its favourers and 
oppoſers ; the good as well as the bad were equally traduCd, and no one Magiſtrate did 
execute his Office, 


Florence remaining in this confuſion; and Rinaldo impatient to depreſs the Authority of 
Coſimo : conlidering with himſelf that Bernardo Guadagni (were it not for his arrcers to 
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the Publick,) was a- fit Perſon to. be choſen-Goufaloniere 3 to qualific bim for that Office, he | 


diſcharg?d them. himſelf. And 


coming afterwards to a Serutiny, it fell-out. that Fortune 


(which has been always a friend: to our diſorders) made Bernardo Gonfalonjere for the 
Months of mher and QGober, Rinaldo viſited him forthwith, and told him that the 


'Nobility; and- all People thar. deſir'd to live happily, were tuch rejoyced at his Prefer- 


ment ; and that it was now his buſineſs to carry himſelf ſo as they might never repent it : 
he laid before him. the danger. of dividing among themſelves ; and how nothing could 
contribute ſo. much to their Union, as the depreſſion of Co/imo.; for he was the Man;and 
no other, who kept them down, by the immenſity of his Treaſure, and rais'd up himſelf 
ſo high, that without timely preyention he would make himſelf Soveraign. That (as he 
was's good Citizen) it was his. Office to proyide againſt it, by aſſembling the People in 


the Piazza ; takin} the State into his p 3. and reſtoring its Liberty to his Coun- 
try : he put him in mind that Salveſtro'de Medici could (though unjuſtly) curb and cor- 
re&'the Authority of the Guelfs, to whom (if for no gther reaſon burfor the Blood which 
their Anceſtors loſt in that quarrel) the Government belo 3 and what he did unjuſtly 


apainſt ſo many, Bernardo migbt do juſtly, and therefore fafely againſt one. He encou- 
rag him not to fear : for. ts friends would be ready to aſlit him, with their Arms in 
their hands. The People that were his Creatures, were not to be regarded, for no more 


aſſiſtance was to:be expeted by 


Couſimo from. them, than they had formerly yielded to 


Giorgio Scali, His riches was not to be dreaded ; for, when ſeiz?d by the Senate, his 
Wealth would be theirs, and: for concluſion: he told him, that in doing thus, he would 
unite and ſecure the Commonwealth, and make himſelf glorious, Bernardo reply'd in 
ſhort, that he believ'd what he ſaid to be not only true but neceſſary : and that time be- 
ing now fitter for aftion than diſcourſe, he ſhould go and provide whar force he could, 
that- it might appear he had Compenions in os Faerpeing. As ſoon as he was in poſſeſ- 


fron of his Office ; had diſpos'd. his Companies, a 


ſettled all things with Rinaldo, he 


cited Coſimo, who (though. diſſuaded by moſt of his Friends) appeared, preſuming more 
upon his own innocence, that the Mercy of. his Judges.. C9/zmo was no ſooner enter'd 
into the Palace, aid fecyr'd ; but Rinaldo with 'all his Servants. in Arms, and his whole 


party at his heels, came into the Piazza, where the Sengtors cauſing the People to be 
cali*d, 200 Citizens wete ſeleted to conſtitute a Balia reformation of the State. This 


Batia was no boner in force, but the firſt thing they tell ypon in order to their reforma- 
tion, was the proces againſt Cofimo ; many would have hum baniſh'd , many executed ; 


and may were fitent, either out. of compaſſion for him, or apprehengop 


other Peo- 


ple 3' by means of which non-concurrence, nothing was concluded. In one of the Tow- 
ers of the Palace (call'd Alberghettino) Co/am» was a Priſoger in the Cuſtody of Federigo 
AMalavolti, From this place Coftmo could hear and underſtand what was faid ; and hear- 
ing the chitrer of Arms, and frequent calling out. to the Balig, he began to be fearful of 
his Life, but more, leſt he ſhould be a{laſſinateg by his particular Enemies. In this terror 
he abſtain'd from his Meat, and eat nothing in four days but a morſel of Bread. Which 
being told to Federigo, he accoſted him thus : | | 

You are afraid to be poyſon'd; and you kill your ſelf with hunger, Toy bave bit ſmall cſteemns Federige's. 


for me, to believe I would bave a band in any ſuch wickedneſs : I do nat think your Life is in 
danger, your Friends are too nimerous both within the Palace , and without : if there be any 


ſuch deſsgns, affure your ſelf they muſt take new meaſures ; I will never be their inſtrument, nor 
urban. wy > gry Arp. rn fv much leſs of yours, who bas navyer offended me : 
courage then, feed as you did formerly, and you fell ivy for the gore of yu Country ang 


| Friends, and that you may feed with more © ce, I my ſelf will be your 


aſter. 


Theſe words reviv*d Co/ymo exceedingly : who with tears in his Eyes kiſſing and embrace- 
ing Federigo, in moſt pathetical and paſſionate terms, he thank'd him for his humanity 3 and 
promis'd him-reward, if ever his fortune gave hini opportunity : Coſomo being by this 


means in ſome kind of repaſe ; 


and his buſineſs and condition in diſpute among the Citi- 


- + to emtertain Coſimo, Federigo brought home with him one night to Supper, aServant 


| , call'd Far, 
being almoft done, Coaſzmo ( 


10, a pleaſant Man, and very good company. Sup 
ing to make adyantage by his being there, kin Lora 


him before very well) made afign to Federigo to go out; who apprehending his meaning, 
retended to give order for ſomething that was wanting, and weat forth. After ſome 
w prelimifary words when they were alane, Cofimo gave Fargannactio a token to the 
Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Maria Nuova for 1100 Ducates, a thouſand of then to be 


deliver'd to the-Goufaloxiere, and the odd hundred for himſclf. Fergannasgo undertook to 


deliver thom ; the Money was paid ; and the Gornfaloniere was delir'd to take fame oppor- 


tunity of viſking Coſmo himfel 


UYpan the receipt of this ſump, Bernardo became more 


Speech ro C6- 


ſimo his Priſo- 


ner, 


modetate, 
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Rinalds's 


moderate, and Coſmo was only confind to Padua, though Rinaldo defign'd againſt- his 
Life. Beſides Co/3mo Averardo, and ſeveral*others of the Medici were'imprifon'd; and 
among the reſt Puccio, and Giovanni Pucti,*' For greater terror to ſich as were diſſati3- 
fied with the Baniſhment of Coſimo, the ' Balia was reduc*d to the eight of the Guartls, 
and the Captain of the People, Upon which reſolution, Co/amo being conveen'd before 
the Senate the third of Ofobey 1433, received the ſentence of Baniſhment; with exhor- 
tation to ſubmit, unleſs he intended they ſhould proceed more ſeverely: 'both againſt his 
Perſon and Eſtate. Cofimo received this Sentence very chearfully.: Hecaſſur'di 

that Honourable Convention could not order him to any place, to which-che would nat 
willingly repair. He deſir'd of them, that ſince they had:not thonght:fiv to''rake-away 
his Life, they would youchſafe to ſecure it, for he underſtood there were many: in-the 
Piazza who attended to kill him ; and-at length he proteſted that in whatreyer- plate; br 
condition he ſhould be, himſelf and his Eſtate ſhould: be always at "the ſervice-of thar 
City, Senate, and People. The Gonfaloniere, bad him , be ſatisfied'; kept him /in/the 
Palace till Night ; convey*d'him then to his own houſe; and having ſupped with 
him , delivered him to: a Guard to be conducted fafely to the Frontiers,  'Where- 
ever he paſgd, Coſimo was' Honourably receiv*d ; viſitedi publicklyi by the Yenetians ; 
and treated- by them more-like a Soveraign than a Priſoner 5; Florence being in:ithis 
manner deprived of a Citizen ſo univerſally belowd, every Body was :diſmay'd:;;i's 
well they who prevaiPd, as they who Were over-power'd. -Whereupon Rinaldo, fore» 


ſeeing his Fate, that he might not be deficient ro hymſelf, or his. party, -call'd his Friends 


together,' and told them, 


That he now ſaw very. evidently their deſtruFion was at hand ; that they had ſuffer'd theme 


Syocch co his ſe]ves to be overcome by the intreaties, and tears, and bribes. of theirs Enemves, not con/aderantg 


. that &re long it would be their turns to ws and implore, when #beir Prayers: would not be beard, 
or 


nor their tears find any compaſſion ;, and for the Money they bad received, not only the Prinoi- 
pal would be required, but intereſt extorted with all poſſible cruelty. That they bad much better 
have died themſelves, than Colimo ſhould bave eſcap'd with bis: Life, and bis friends be conti- 
nuet in Flotence. Great Men ſhould never be proved © 'when they are,' there is no going 
back. That now there appear'd no remedy to bim, but to fortiffh in the: City ; "which our Enevnies 
oppoſing ( as doubtleſs they will ) we may take our advantage and baniſh them by force, ſanct-we 
cannot by Law, That the reſult of all this would be no more (than what be bad mculcated before) 
the reſtauration of the Nobility ; the reſtitution of therr Konours and Offices in the City 3, and 
the corroboration of their party with them, as the adverſury bad ſtrengthened bis with the People, 
And that by this means, their Party would 'be"ttade mote ſtrong by .aſſuming more Courage and 
Vigor, and by acquiring more credit and reputation, At laſt ſuperadding, that if theſe remedies 
were not apply”d m time, be could not ſee which way, amidſt ſo Enemies, the State was to 
be preſery/d, and he could ndt but foreſee-'the City and their whole Party would be de+ 
ftroy'd. s | | | 
To this, Mariotto Boldovinetti oppos'd himſelf, alledging the haughtineſs of the Nobi- 
lity, and their inſupportable Pride 3' and thatit was not prudence im them'to run them- 
ſelves under a certain Tyranny, to avoid the uncertain dangers of. the People. Rinaldo 
perceiving his Counſel not likely to take,” complain of his misfortune, and. the misfar+ 
rune of his party ; imputing all to the malignity of their Stars, rather than to the blind- 
neſs and inexperience of the Men. Whilſt things were in this ſuſpenſe, and no neceſſa- 
ry-proviſion made, a Letter was diſcover*d from Agnolo Accinivols to Coſimo, importing 
the affections of the City towards him, and adviſing him to' ſtir up ſome War or other, 
and make Veri de Gino his Friend, for he did preſage the City would want Mony, and no 
Body being found to ſupply them, it might put the Citizens in mind of him, and per- 
haps prevail with them to ſolicite his rerurn ;-and if Neri ſhould be taken-off from Ri- 
naldo, his Party would be left too weak to defend him. : This Letter coming into the 
hands of the Senate, was the occaſion that Agnolo was ſecur'd, examin'd,; and ſent into 
'Baniſhment z and yet his Example could: not at all deter ſach as were -Coſzmo's Friends, 
The Year was almoſt come about ſince Coſmo was baniſhed; and about the latter end of 
Auguſt 14.34, Nicolo di Croco was drawn Gonfaloniere for the next two Months, and with 
him eight new Senators choſen of Coſimo's Party. | q 
So that that Ele&tion frighted Rinaldo and all his Friends. And becauſe by Cuſtom it 
was three days after their Ele&ion before the Senators were admitted to the execution of 
their Office, Rinaldo addreſyd hinrſelf again to the heads of his Party,and remonſtrated.to 
them the danger that was hanging -over their heads : that the only remedy left them was 


-immediately to take Arms, to cauſe Donats Yelluti (who was Gonfaloniere at that time) 
to 
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to erect a new Balig - to: degrade the new. Senators ;, to create others (for their turns) 

in their places : tq burn the old, and hill up the next imborſation with the names of their 
friends : this reſolqtion was by ſome People held necellary and good, but by others it 
was thought too viglent, and that which would draw very il} conſequences after it. A- 
mong the number of, Diſſenters Palla Strozzs was one 5 who being a-quiet, gentle, . and 
courteous Perſon, apter for ſtudy, than the reſtraining of FaQtions, or oppoling Civil 


s Diſſentions, reply'd, That:all Enterprizes are contriv'd with the leaſt ſhadow of Wii 


dom, or Courage, ſeem good-at firlt, but prove difficult in the execution, and deſtrii- 
ive in the end. That he had thought (the Duke's Army being upon their Frontiers ih 
Komagna) the apprehenfion of new War abroad; would have imploy*d the thonghts of 
the Senate,better than the differences at home. That if it ſhould appear they delign'd an a 
reration of the Government (which could hardly be conceald) the People would always 
have time enough to get to their Arms, and perform what was neceſſary for their Con- 
mon defence;'which being done of neceſlity,would not carry with it cither ſo much won- 
der, or reproach, 

Upon theſe Conſiderations it was reſolv*d, that the new Senators ſhonld he permitted 
to enter 3 but ſuch an eye to be had to their proceedings, that upon the leaſt injury, or 
refleftion upon their Party, they ſhould unanimouſly take Arms and Rendezvous art 
the Piazza of St, Pulinare, from whence (being not far from the Palace) they might 
diſpoſe of themſelves as their advantage direed. This being the reſult of that meet- 
ing, the new Senators entred upon the Office 3 and the Gonfaloniere , to, give him- 
ſelf a reputation, and to render himfelf.formidable ro his Enemies, caus'd his Pre- 
deceſior Donato Yelkuti to be clap'd in Priſon, as a Perſon who had Embezled the 
Publick Treaſure : After this, he felt, and ſounded his. Brethren about Cyſsmo's re- 
turn 4 and: finding them. diſpos'd, he communicated with ſuch as he thought the 
Heads of the AMedic?s Party, who encouraging him likewiſe, he cited ' Rinaldo Ri- 
dolfo Peruzz5, and Nicolo- Barbadort, as the Principals of the contrary Faftion. Upon this 
Citation , Rinaldo concluding; it no time. longer to protract, iſſued forth from his Houſe 
with a conſiderable number; of  Arm'd Men, and joyn'd himſelf with Ridolfo Peruzz5, 
and Nicalo; Barbadori, ummediately : there were among thein ſeveral othet Citizens, 
beſides a good number. of Souldiers (which being, out .of Pay were at that time in 
Florence) and all drew-up (as was before agreed) at the. Piazza di St. Pulinare, Palla 
Stroz.z5, though he had got good ſtore of People together, ſtirr'd not out of (his 
Houſe, arid Giovarmi Guiccardini did the fame ; .whereupon Rinaldo. fent: to remem- 
ber them: of their Engagement ,. and to reprehend: their delay :* Giovanni reply'd, 
That he ſhould. do diſſervice enough to the Enemy, if by keeping his Houſe, he pre- 
vented his Brother Piero's going forth to the relief of the Senate, Palla, after mucit 
Solicitation, arid ſeveral-Meſlages, came on Horſe-back to St. Pulinare, but unarm'd and 
with only two:Footmen at. his Heels, Rinaldo. perceiving him, advanc'd to meet him ; 
upbraided him-with his negligence, and told him: thathis nor joyning with the reſt; pro- 
ceeded-from: the want of Fidelity or Courage 3 -either of. which was unworthy 4 Perſori 
of his quality or rank. That if he thooght by nor doing his duty againſt the other Fa- 
ion, he. ſhould ſave his own .Stake, and eſcape with his Liberty and Life 3 ht ſhould 
find himſelf miſtaken. That for his own part, if things happen'd adverfſly he ſhould 
have this conſolation, that he was not backward with his advice before the danger ; nor 
in it with his Power : Whereas he and'his Comerades- conld not without horror remem- 
ber that this was the third,time they had-betray'd their Country, Firſt, when they pre- 
ſery'd' Coſimo z, the next, when they rejected: his Counſels; and the third then, in not 
aſiſting with their Supphes z.. to which Palla made'no.anſwer that the-ſtanders by could 
underſtand,but wuttering to himſelf, he fac'd about with his Horſe, and returned trom 
whence he came. _ - 3120103 B&D VCR 225k BRO US, 2 7 2 AS Mu 
- The Senate: perceiving Rinaldo and his:Party in Arms, and themſelves utterly deſerted, 
they caugd the Gates: of the. Palace to be barracado'd' up, as not knowing what elſe 
was.to be done. But Rinaldo neglecting his: opportunity of marching into the Piazza; 
by. attending Supplies which never came to him, depriv*d. himſelf' of his advantage z 
gave them courage to provide for their :defence, and. to ſeveral' other Cirizens to re- 
pair to them, both with their Perſens, .and advice, In-the- meart timie , ſome Friends 
of the Senators which were leaſt ſulpeied, went to Rinaldo and acquainted him; that rhe 
Senate could not imagin the reaſon of this Commotion : that if it was about the 
buſineſs of' Co/imo, they had no. thoughts; of Tecalling-him, That they never had any 
inclination-to offend him 3; it theſe ans” Mz-tad their -Jealouſfic, they, might 
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aſſure themſelves if they pleagd ; come into the Palace, be civilly received, and readi- 
ly gratified in their demands. But fair words would not down with Rinaldo, who told 
them that the way he had propogd to aſſure himſelf, was by reducing the Senators to 
their private Condition ; and reforming the-/City to the benefit of all People. But it 
ſeldom bappens that any thing is well done where there is equality in Power, and diffe- 
rence in judgment. | 
Ridolfo Peruzzi (moved with what the Citizens had faid) told them that for his parts 
he ask'd no more but that Co/2mo might be kept out : that if that were- granted, he 
had his deſigns : that. he would not fill the City with Blood, nor impoſe upon the 
Senate ; that he was ready to obey them if they pleag?d, and accordingly. he marched 
with all his Followers into the Palace, and was joyfully received. Rinalzo's ſtaying at 
Saint Pulinaye ; Puſillanimity of Palla, and Ridolfo's revolt defeared Rinaldo of his Vietory, 
and rebated much of the firſt edge and vigor of his Party : | with all which, the Popes 
Engenins the Authority concur?d, Pope Eugenius, being driven out of Rome by the People, was at 
Pope labours 2 that time reſident in Florence z who underſtanding the Tumult ; and judging it in- 
ey cumbent upon his Office (if poſſible) to appeaſe it, he ſent Giovanns Yitelleſebi (a 
Patriarch and great friend of Rinald&s) to deſire he might ſpeak with him, for he 
had authority and intereſt enough with the Senate to ſecure and content him, with- 
out. Bloodſhed, or other detriment of the Citizens : upon the perſwaſion of his Friend, 
Rinaldo with all his Squadron marctyd to St. Maria Novella where the Poje lay. Eugenius 
let him know the promiſe the 'Serate had made him to commit all differences to 
his determination; and that (when their Arms were laid down) all things ſhould 
be ordered, as he pleas'd to award. Rinaldo obſerving the Coldneſs of Palla; and 
the inconſtancy of Peruzzs , and having no more Cards to play, caſt himſelf in- 
to his Holineſs his Arms , not doubting but his intereſt was ſufficient to prote& 
Hereupon by the Pope's dire&ion notice was given to Nicolo Barbadori and the reſt 
which attended Rinaldo without, that they: ſhould” go. home' and lay down their Arms, 
for Rinaldo was in Treaty with him about a Peace with the Senate ; upon which news 
they all disbanded, and laid down their Arms. The /Sexate continued their Trea- 
ty by the Mediation of the Pope ; but in the mean time ſent- privately into the 
Mountains of Piſtoia to. raiſe Foot, and caufing them to joyn with their own Forces, 
and march into Florence in the Night, they _ themſelves of all the Poſts in the 
City ; calPd the People together into the Palace ; erected a new Balia; which the firft . 
Coſime recall'd, time they met, recall'd Co/zmo, and all that were baniſh'd with him. And on the con- 
trary Faction, they baniſh'd Rinaldo de gli Albizi, Ridolfo Peruzz3, Nicolo Barbadori, Palla 
Strozz3, and ſo great a number of other Citizens, that there was ſcarce a Town in Italy 
but. had fome- of their Exiles , . beſides ſeveral. which were baniſh*d into Forei 
Countries. So: by. this and: fuch Accidents as theſe, Florence was impoveriſh'd in 
its Wealth and Induſtry , as well. as Inhabitahts, The Pope beholding the deſtru- 
Qion of thoſe Men wha by his Interceſſion had laid down their Arms, 'was much 
troubled , complained heavily to Rinaldo of their violence, exhorted him- to Pati- 
ence; and to expe ſubmiſhvely till. his' Fortune-ſhould turn. 'To whom Xnaldo made 
this Anfwer : E119 | \T: 
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Rinaldo's TFhe ſmall confidence they bad in-me, who ought to bave beliew'd me, and the too great con- 
anſwer to the fidence: I: bad 34, you, 'bas been the: ruin of me and rhy Party. But I bold my ſelf more culpable 
Pope. than axy body, for believing that-you. who bad been driven out of ' your own C entry, coats keep 
md in mime, Of the Feifendes, and uncertainty of Fortune, I baye bad experience e= 

naugh. 1 bane: never preſun”d.in its profperity, ' and adverſity ſhall never deji& pre ;, know= 

knowing that when ſhe pleaſes, ſhe can tack about and indulge me : if ſhe continats ber ſeverity, 

and never ſmiles upon me more,: L ſhall- not much yalue it, eſteeming no great happineſs to live 

ina City where the Laws are. of| leſs authority, 'than the Paſſions of particular Men, For 

might I bave. my. choice, that ſhayld:be my Country where I may ſecurely enjoy my" Fortune and 

Friends ;, not that wbere the firs eqſly ſequaſter*d, and the latter to- preſerve bus own Eſtate, 

will far ſake me: in my greateſt nete/ſhay.. To wiſe and good Men tis always leſs uangrateful to. 

heay at a diſtance, than to be. d SpetFator of the Miſeries of bis Country ; and mart bonourable 

they: think to brian honeſt Rebel, than. a ſervile Citi | ARE | 


Having ſaid thus, he took his leave of the Pope, and complaining often to' himſelf of 
his; own Coynſels,, and: the- Cowardice of his: Friends, in great indignation he left the 
ANY City, 
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City, and went into Baniſhment, On the other fide, Coſmo having notice of his re- 
ſtauration, return'd to Florence, where he was received with no leſs oſtentation and tri- 
umph, than if he had -obtain'd ſome extraordinary Vidtory ; ſo great was the con- 
courſe of People, and ſo high the demonſtration of their joy, that by an unanimous 
and univerfal concurretice he was faluted, The BenefadFor of the People, and the Father of 
thaw Country. | | : 
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Overnments in the variations which moſt commonly happen to them, do pro- 
ceed from order to confuſion, and that confuſion afterwards turns to order a- 
in. - For Nature having fixed no ſublunary things, as ſoon as they arrive at 
cir achme and perfeQtion, being. capaþſe of no further aſcent, of neceſlity 
ey Uetline, So, on the other ſide, when they are reduced to the lowelt pitch of diſorder, 
having no farther to deſcend, my recoil again to their former perte&tion : good Laws de- 
generating into bad cuſtoms, and bad cuſtoms ingendring good Laws. For, virtue begets 
Peace; Peace begets Idleneſs; Idleneſs, Mutiny ; and Mutiny, deſtruction : and then vice 
verſa ; that Ruin begets Laws z thoſe Laws, Virtue z and Virtue begets Honour and good 
ſucceſs. Hence it is, as wiſe Men have obſerved, that Learning is not ſo ancient as Arms; and 
that in all Provinces as well as Cities, chere were Captains before Philoſophers, and Soul- 
diers before Scholars. For good and well conducted Arms having gotten the Vittory at 
firſt, and that Victory, Quiet. The courage and magnanimity of the Souldier could not be 
depraved with a more honourable ſort of idleneſs, than the deſire of Learning; nor could 
idleneſs be introduced into any well-governed City by a more bewitching and inſinuating 
way. This was manifeſt to Cato (when Diogenes and Carneades the Philoſophers were ſent 
Embaſladors, from Athens, to the Senate) who obſerving the Roman Youth to be much 
taken with their DoQrine,and following them up and. down with great admiration ; fore- 
ſeeing the ill conſequences that honeſt lazineſs would bring upon his Country ; he obtain'd 
a Law,that no Philoſopher ſhould be admitted into 'Rome. All Governments therefore do, 
by theſe means, ſome time or other come to decay z and when once at the loweſt, and 
Mens ſufferings have made them wiſer, they rebound. again, and return to their firſt or- 
der, unleſs they be ſuppreſt, and kept under by ſome extraordinary force, 

Theſe Viciſlitudes and Revolutions (firſt by means of the Tuſcans, and then of the Ro- 
mans ) kept Italy unſettled, and rendered it ſometimes happy, and ſometimes miſerable : 
and although nothing was afterwards -ere&ted out of the Roman Ruins, comparable to 
what was before ; (which nevertheleſs might have been done with great glory under a 
virtuous Prince) yet in ſome of the new Cities and Governments, ſuch ſprouts of Roman 
virtue ſprung up ; that though they did not uſurp yen one another, yet they lived ſo 

| amicably = orderly together, that they not only defended themſelves, but repelled the 
= Barbarians. 

Among theſe Governments was the Florentine,though perhaps inferior in crores 
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of Territory, yet in power and authority. equal to any of them : for being ſeated in the 
heart of Italy, rich, and ready upon all occafions, they defended themſelves bravely when 
ever they were invaded, or brought the Vietory to their Allies, where-ever they ſided. 

If therefore by reaſon of the. courage of thoſe new Principalities, the times were not 
alrogether quiet ; yet the ſeverity: of the War did not make them inſupportable.For that 
cannot be called Peace, where the Governments claſh, and invade one another ; nor that 
War,in which no men are ſlain,no Towns pillaged, nor no Governments deſtroyed. The 
Wars of thoſe times were begun without fear; carried on without danger ; and conclu- 
ded without detriment. Inſomuch, that that virtue which uſed to be extinguiſh in other 
Provinces, by means of a long Peace, was ſpent and exhauſted in Italy by the faintneſs of 
the War, as will be more conſpicuous by our deſcription of the Occurrences betwixt 
1434 and 1494. In which.it will appear how, at length, a new way was 'opened to the 
Excurſions of the Barbarians ; and Italy relapſed into its old ſervitude and bondage. And 
if the a&ions of our Governours, both at home and abroad, be not to be read (as the 
ations of our Anceſtors) with ſo much wonder and admiration of their Gourage and 
Grandevr : Yet, in other reſpects they may ſeem as conſiderable, ſeeing how many No- 
ble and Great People have been reſtrained, and kept under by their Arms, how weak and 
ill managed however. And though, in our deſcription we make no mention of the forti- 
tude of the Souldier, the condutt of the Captains, nor the love of the Citizen towards 
his Country 3 yet we ſhall diſcover what Cheats, what cunning, and what arts were uſed 
by both Princes, Souldiers, and Citizens, to preſerve a reputation which they never de- 
ferved., And this perhaps maybe as worthy our knowledg, as the wiſdom and condu&t 
of old ; for if the examples of Antiquity do'teach us what to follow ; our more modern 
Tranſattions will tell us what to avoid. | 6H | 

Italy, by thoſe who commanded ir, was reduced into ſuch a condition, that when by 
azreements of the Princes,a Peace was made up,it was preſently interrupted by thoſe who 
had Arms in their hands : ſo'that they neither gained Honour by their Wars,nor quiet by 
their Peace. A Peace being concluded betwixt the Duke of Afilan and the League in' the 
year 1433, the Souldiers unwilling-to disband, turned the War upon the Church. Theſe 


Sanldiers were at that time of two Factions, the Bracceſcan,and the Sforzeſean Faftion. Of Re: 


this latter, Comte Franceſto, the Son of Sfotz.a, was Captain ; the firſt was cotnnianded'by 


Nicolo Piscinimoand Nicolo Forte Braccio, To theſe two Parties all the reſt of rlit:Souldicrs ts 


in Italy joyned themſelves. Of the two, Sforza's party was moſt conſiderable, as well:for The Duke of 


the Courage of their Conte,as for apromiſe the Duke of Aflathad inade him;to give him in 
Marriage a txatoral Daughter of his called Afadena Bianca ; theprobability of which alliance 
ined him great os After the Peace. of Lombardy was'concluded ; both theſe 
arties, apod ſeveral pretended occaſions, turned their Arms gainſt * Eqenrius thit Pope. 
Nyooko Forte Bractiv, was moved by an old animoſity Braecio had/ always retained to 
Church. The Corte was ſpurr*'d'on by his ambition, Nicole aſſaulted: Rome, and: the Conte 
poſſeſſed himſelf of ls AMarca'y whereupon, the Romans (to evade the War) turned Eu- 


# 


enjus 6ut of Rome, who fled to Florenee, though with no little danger and difficulty. Be- 


hg arrived there,opon conſideration of the danger he was'in, and that he was deferted by , 
all the Princes, who refuſed, upon” His ſcore, to take up thoſe Arms again, which fo lately, ; 


Milan promi- 
ſes his 
rer to Conte 


Fran, Sfor %4x 


The Pope 


vaded, 
akes Peace 


and ſo willingly they laid down 3 made his Peace with the Conte; and gave him the Sig- with Fran, 
n0rre of Ia Marca, though the Conte had added inſolence to his Uſurpation, and, ini his Let- Sforx«- 


ters to his Agents, dated them in Latin (as they'do frequently in ialy) Ex Girifalco neftro 
Firmiano, invito Petro'& Pawlo. But'not contented with the Grarit of that Gonutry, he 
would needs be created Gonfaloiere of the Church; 'and the Pope condeſcendedz ſo much 
did his Holineſs prefer an ignominious Peace before dangerons' War. The Conte, upon 
theſe terms, became a friend to the Pope, and converted his'Arms againſt Nicolo Forte 
Braccio ; betwixt whom, for many Months together,ſeveral accidents happened: in the Ter- 
ritory of the Church; ſo that which ſide ſoever prevailed, the Pope and his Subje&s 
ſiffered more than thoſe that managed the War. - At length; by the mediation -of 
the Duke of Alan, an agreement (in the nature: of a Truce) was concluded betwixt 
them,by which both of them remained Maſters of ſeveral Towns in the Patrimony of the 
Church. The Wat was in this manner extinguiſhed in Rome, but it brdke out again pre-+ 
ſently in R , by the means of Battifa: da" Canneto, . who had cauſed certain 
of the Family of the Grifon in Botoyna to be aſſaſſinated ; and. drove out the Pope's Go-+ 


vernour, and triany others which-he ſuſpeQed to be his Enemies 3' to keep by force, what Wars in Re- 
he had got by ſurprize, he addreſ&d-himſelf to Plalippo for aid:: .and the Pope $9 connter- T1489 


mine him, and revenge the injuries he had received;applied to the Yenetian and' Florentine. 
Both Parties being ſupplied, ther&were two great Armies in Romagria of a gs Pays 
uxiliaries 
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Auxiliaries were commanded by Nicolo Piccinino, The Venetian and Florentine, by Gatta- 
melata, and Nicolo da Tolentino, Not far from Imola they came to a Battel, in which the 
Venctians and Florentines were defeated ; and Nicolo da Tolentino ſent Priſoner to the Duke, 
where he died in a few days,cither by Poyſon or grief. The Duke being either impoveriſh- 
ed by the War,or apprehending this Victory would quiet the Len Alioved not his ad- 
vantage, but gave the Pope and his Confederates opportunity to recruit:; who chooſing 
the Conte Franceſco for their General, they ſent him to drive Forte Braccio out of the 
Lands of the Church and to try if they could put an end to that War which they had 
begun in favour of the Pope. The Romans ſeeing his Holineſs in the Field again, and his 
Army conſiderable ; _ they defired to be reconciled 3 and, having concluded the terms, 


_ they received a Governour from him. Among other Towns, Nicolo Forte Braccio had 


poſleſied himſelf of Fibols, Montefiaſcons, the City of Caſtefo, and Aſce/; : not being able 
to keep the Field, Nocolo was retreated into this latter Town, and beſieged by the Conte. 
The Siege proving long, by the braveneſs of Nicolo's defence, the Duke began to caſt a- 


'bout, and conſider, he muſt either hinder the League from carrying the Town, or look 
to himſelf as ſoon as it was taken. To give the Conte therefore diverſion, he commanded 


"Peace betwrixe 


wndite Bukz 


'; [> 


Nicolo Piccinino, by the way to Romagna, to pals into Tuſcany : whereupon, the League 
judging the defence of Tuſcany of more importance than the reducing of Aſceſ, they ſent 
to the Conte to ſtop Piccinimo's pallage, who was at that time with his Army at Furli. Up- 
on theſe orders the Conte raiſed his Siege, and marched with his Forces to Ceſena, having 
left the War of Ia Marca, and the care of his own affairs to the management of his Bro- 
ther Ziane., Whilſt Piccinino was labouring to paſs, and. Franceſco to obſtruct him, Nicolo 
Forte Braccio fell upon Lionc, and with great honour to himſelf, took him Priſoner, Plun- 
dered his People, and following his blow,  tapk ſeveral Towns in Ia Marca at the ſame 


excurſion. This news was very unwelcome to the Conte, who gave all his own Country 


for loſt ; nevertheleſs, leaving part of his Army to.confront Picc:rino,he marched-himſelf 
againſt Forte Braccio with the relt, forc?d him to an engagement, and beat him. In which 
defeat Forte Braccio was hurt, taken Priſoner, and died of :his Wounds. 

This Victary recovered all that Nicolo Forte Braccio had taken from him; and forced the 
Duke of Afilan to deſire a Peace, which he obtained by the Mediation of Nicolo da Eſts, 
Marqueſs of Ferraya,by which it was agreed, That the Towns which the Duke had got in 

ſhould be reſtored ; and his Forces withdrawn into Lombardy ; and Battiſta da 
Caneto (as it happens to thoſe who owe their Dominion to the courage or power of other 
People.) as ſoon as the Duke's Forces were drawn off, deſpairing to remain in Bologna up- 


. on his own Legs; quitted the Town, and lefr it to re-admit its old Governour Antonio 


; —_ who was chief. of the contrary party. 


All theſe things ſucceeded,during the Baniſhment of Coſimo ; upon whoſe return;thoſe 
Perſons whowere adtive in his reſtauration,and thoſe who had ſuffered more than ordina- 
rily before,concluded (without regard to any body elſe) to ſecure themſelves of all the Of- 
fices in. the State. The Senate which ſucceeded for the.:Months of November and December 


. -not ſatisfied with what their Predeceſlors had done in favour of their party;they lengthned 
, the time, changed the places of. ſeveral which were baniſhed,and ſent many new ones into 


. baniſhment after them. The Citizens were.queſtioned/and moleſted,not only for their in- 


'" Eſtates of the Rebels they ſold toone another 


clinations to the parties,but-for their wealth;their relations,and private correſpondencies. 
And had this proſcription proceeded to blood, it had been as bad ahOGFawviano?s, or Silla's - 
nor wasit altogether without; for Antonio di Bernardo was Beheaded, and four other Citi- 
zens, (of which Zanobs Bel Fratelli, and Co/amo Barbadori .were two) who having eſcaped 
out of their Dominions; and being gotten to Yenice ; the Venetians (valuing Coſamo's friend- 
ſhip before their 6x:n honour and reputation) cauſed them to be ſecured, ſent them Prifo- 
ners home; where they were moſt unworthily put todeath. However, that example gave 
great advantage to Co/zmo*s Party, and great terror to theadverſe ; when it was conſidered, 
that ſo potent a _ fhould ſell irs Liberty to the Floyentines, which was ſuppoſed. to 
be done not ſomuch in kindneſs to Cofamo,as to revive and:incenſe the Faftions in Florence z 


and by ingaging them in blood, to renderrthe animoſitiesin that City irreconcilable,the Yene- 
tians being jealous of no other obſtruſtion to their greatneſs, but the Union of thoſe Par- 
tles.-- Having pillaged and baniſhed all ſuch as were enemies, or ſuſpeRted ro be ſo to the 
State, they applied themſelyes to careſs and oblige new perſons to corroborate their Party ; 

New Ori. Teſtored the Family of the: £berti, and whoever elſe had been proclaimed Rebel to his 
"nances $1 F1p- Country. All the Grandees (except ſome ny were reduced into the Popular rank ; the 


rence. ' 


r a Song, After which, they fortified them- 
ſelves with new Laws, new Magiſtrates, and new Elettions, pulling out ſuch as they thought 
their enemies, and filling the Purſes withthe names of their Friends. But, As © 
as L<£ e 


many Noble Families ſo mighty and potent, they are not withonr difficulty to be brought 
. to 
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the ruin of their friends; and thinking not enough for the ſecurity of their Governmeanr; 
to make the imborſation as they pleas'd 4/ they contrived, that all Officers of life and dearh 
ſhould be created out of the chiet of their party 3 and that the Perſons who were to over. 
ſee the imborſations, and the new Squit#ini, ſhould (with the Senators) - tiave power to 
create them. To the Eight of the Guards, they gave authority of Life and Death, They 


decreed, that the baniſhed Perſons ſhould not return (though the time of their barriſh-: 
ment was expired) till leave given thera by four and thirty of the Senate arid the Col- 


ledges, when their whole number amounted but to thirty and ſeven. They made it Cri- ' 


minal to write, or receive Letters from them : every word, every ſign, every motion 
that was unpleaſing to the Governours, was puniſhed ſeverely ; and if any one remained 
ſuſpeted who had eſcaped theſe injuries, they loaded him with new Duties and Impoli- 


tions, till, in a ſhort time, they had cleared the City of their Enemies, and ſecur'd the: 


Government to themſelves, However that they might want no aſſiſtance from abroad, 


and intercept it from fuch as ſhould deſign againſt them z they enter'd into League wirh 
the Pope, the Yenetians, and the Duke of Afilan. | 


Things being in this poſture in Florence, Giovanna Queen of Naples died, and, by will 
made Riniers d Angio her Heir, Alpbonſo, King of Arragon, was at that tirhe in Sicily, an 


having good intereſt with many of the Nobility of that Kingdoth, he prepared to poſſeſs: 


it. The Neapolitans and ſeveral others of the Lords were favourers of Rinteri. - The Pope 
had no mind that either the one or the other ſhould have it, but would willingly have Go-/ 
verned by a Deputy of his own. In the mean time Aphoyſe arrived out of Sicily, and 
was received by the -Duke of Seſſa ; where he entertained certain Princes into his Pay, 
with deſign (having Capua in his poſſeſſion, which was governed at that time, in his name; 
by the Prince of Taranto) to force the Neapolitans to his Will. Wherefore he ſent his Ar- 
my againſt Caietta, which was defended by a Gariſon of Neapolitans. Upon this Invaſion; 
the Neapolitans demanded affiſtance 'of Philip ;- who recommended the Enterprize to the 
People of Genoa ; the Genoeſes not only to gratifie the Duke, who was their Prince, but to 
preſerve the Goods and EffeAs.which they had at that tinie both in Naples, and Caietta, 
rig d out, a ſtrong Fleet immediately. Alphonſo having news of their preparations, re- 
inforc'd hinfelf; weat in Perſon againſt the Genoeſes, and coming to an Engagement with 
them off the Iſland of Ponta, he was beaten, taken Priſoner, (with ſeveral other Princes) 
and preſented by the Genoeſes into the harids of Duke Philip. This Victory aſtoniſhed all the 
Princes of Italy, who had any apprehenſion of the Power of Philip, believing it would 
give him opportunity to make himſelf Maſter of all : but he (fo different are the Judg- 
ments of Men) took his Meaſures quite contrary. Apbonſo was a Wiſe and Prudenit Prince, 
and as ſoon as he had convenience of diſcourſing with Philip, remonſtrated to him how 
much he was miſtaker! in ſiding with Ringers; for that affuredly, having made hirgſelf 
King of Naples, he would endeavour, with'all his Power, to bring Afilan in ſubjetion to 
the French, that his aſſiſtance might be near him, and that upon any diſtreſs, he might not 

put to it to force a way for his Supplies; nor was there any way to do it ſo effetual, 
as by ruining him, and introducing the French, That the contrary would happen by ma- 
king Alphonſo Prince z for then, having no-body, to fear but the French, he ſhould be obli- 
ged to love and careſs the Duke above any body in whoſe power it would be to give his 
Enemies a pafſage;z by which means Alphonſo fiould tidve the Title, but the Power and Au- 
thority would remain in Duke Philip ; [nfomuch; that it” imported the Dyke much more 
than himſelf, to conſider the dangers of one ſide, with the advantages of the other, unleſs 


' he deſired more to ſatisfie his Paſſion than to- ſecure his State. For, as by that'way he would 


continue free and independent ; by the other, (lying betwixt rwo powerful Princes) he 
would loſe his State quite, or living in apprehenſion;/be a Slave to'them both. 
Theſe words wrought ſo much'apon the Dake, that, changing! his deſigns, he ſer Alphonſo 
at liberty, ſent him back to Genoa, and from thence into the Kingdom of Naples, where 
he. landed at Caietta, which vpon the news of his Enlargement, had been ſeized by ſome 
Lords of his Party. The Genveſes (underſtanding how, without any regard to them, the 
Duke had diſcharged the Rn 'and, conſidering'\with themſelves, that of all their danger 
and expence, he had ingrofſed the honour, impropriated the thanks of the Kings inlarge- 
ment, and left them nothing but his regret and Indignation for having defeated and ta- 
ken him Priſoner )'were highly diſſatisfied with the Duke. | 


In the City of Genoa, when it has the free exerciſe of its Liberty by the free ſuffrages of 


Alphonſo 
Ong Pri- 


oner to Duke 


Phitip. 


The Doge 


the People, a Chief is choſen, which they call their Doge 3 not with the abſolute Power of and his auho- 
a Prince, to determine arbitrarily of any thing ;: but to propoſe and recommend what is to 57 12 Genos, 


be debated and reſolved upon'by the Magiſtrates in the Council. In the ſame City there are 
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to.any ;obedience to the Magiſtrate, Of all; thoſe Families, the Tregoſs and Adorni are. 
moſt Powerful and Wealthy ; and-from them ſpring all the diviſions of the City, and 
all the contempt of the Laws ;, for differing perpetually among themſelves, and preten- 
ding both to the .Dogeſhip ; they are not contented to have it fairly derided, but come 
many times to blows; by which, as one is ſet-up, the other is always depreſſed ; and 
ſometimes it falls out, that that party which is over-power'd, and unable to carry that 
Office otherwiſe, calls in foreign aſtiſtance, and proſtitutes that Government, which they 
cannot enjoy themſelves, to the dominion of a ſtranger. 
| By this means it comes often to paſs, that they who have the Goyernment in Lombardy, 
haveithe command of Genoa likewiſe; as it happened at the time when Alphonſo was taken 
Priſoner. Among the Principal Citizens of Genoa, who cauſed that City to be delivered 
into the hands of the Duke, Franciſco Spinola was one ; who not long after he had been 
very ative to enſlave his Country, . became ſuſpe&ed to the Duke (as it often happens in 
thoſe Caſes) Franciſco being highly diſſatisfied, left the Town and by a kind of voluntary 
Exile,had his reſidence at Catetta; being there at that time when the Engagement was with 
Atpbenſo, and having behav*d himſelf very well in it ; he preſumed he had again merited 
ſo much favour from the Duke, as to be permitted to live quietly in Genoa - but finding, 
the Duke's jealouſic to continue, (as not believing he, that had betrayed his Country could. 
ever. be true to him) he reſolved to try a new Experiment, to reſtore his Country to its 
Liberty, and himſelf to his honour and ſecurity at once ; believing no remedy could be 
adminiſtred fo properly to his fellow Citizens, as by the ſame hand which gave them their 
wound. Obſerving therefore the general indignation againſt the Duke for having delivered 
the King; he concluded it a convenient time to put his deſigns in execution z, and accor- 
dingly he communicated his reſolations with certain Perſons,which he had ſome confidence 
were of the ſame opinion, and encouraged them to follow him. It happened to be S. Fobr 
Baptiſts day (which is a great Feſtival in that City) when Ari/mino, a new Governour, ſent 
them from the Duke, made his Entry into Genoa. Being entred into the Town in the 
\Company of Opicino (his Predeceſlor in the Government) and other conſiderable Citizens, 
Franciſco Spinola thought it no time to protraQt, but running forth Armed into the Streets, 
"with ſuch as were before privy to his deſign, he drew them up in the Piazza before his 
Houſe, and cried out Liberty, Liberty. ?Tis not to be imagined with what alacrity the 
People and Citizens ran to him at that very name; inſomuch, that if any out of intereſt 
-or other conſideration, retain'd an affetion for the Duke, they were ſo far from having 
time to arm,, and make defence, they had ſcarce leiſure to cſcape. Ariſmino, with ſome 
of the Genoeſes of his Party,fled into the Caſtle which was kept for the Duke.Opicino pre- 
ſuming he might get thither, fled towards the Palace, where he had 2000 Men at his Com- 
mand, with which he ſuppoſed he might not only be able to ſecure himſelf, but to ani-. 
mate the People to a defence; but he reckoned without his Hoſt ; for, before he could 
reach it, he was knock'd on the head, torn in pieces by the multitude, and his Members 
drag?d about the Streets. x | | 
After this, the Genoeſes having put themſelves under new Magiſtrates and Officers of 


vers ics Li- their own, the Caſtle and all other Poſts which were kept for the. Duke, were reduced, 


berry, 


KRinaldo's 


Oracion tothe Foy gyr retrern ito our own Country ; neit 


"_ ot Mi- Progreſs of homgne aff airs, and the volubility.of ' Fortune ought at all to be ſurprized, ſeeing. both | 


and the City perfedly freed from its dependance on the Duke. . Theſe things thus mana- 

ged, though at firſt they gave-the Princes of - Italy occaſion to apprehend the growing 

Greatneſs of the Duke, yet, now obſerving their concluſion, they did not deſpair of be- 

ing able to curb him ; and therefore, notwithſtanding their late League with him, the. 
s made 


Florentines, Venetians and Gengeſe a new one among themſelves. Whereupon Rinalda; 


de gli dlbiz, and the other cluef Florentine Exiles, ſeeing, the face of affairs altered, and all, 


things tending to-confuſion, ; they conceived hopes of perſwading the Duke to a War a-. 
gainſt Florence, and nt that deſign ta Milan, Rinaldo accoſted the Duke as fol- 
Jloweth : -: ... © LT Ii 12 1110773 |. 

. If we, who. have been formerly your Enemigs, do, now with confidence ſupplicate your aſſiſtance 
ber your. Highneſs, nor any body elſe, (who conſiders the 


of our paſ*d rand preſent atFions, of what we bave done formerly to your ſelf, and of what we jn- 
tend now to our Country, we-can give a clear and a reaſonable account. No good Man will re-. 
proach another for defending bus Country, which way: ſoever he defends it. Nor was it ever our 


_— to injure you, but to preſerve our Country 
ot 


greateſt ſtream of our Vittories and. Succeſs, -we no ſooner found your Highneſs diſpo#d . 
$0 4 Peace, but we readily embraced it, and purſued it with more cagerneſs than your ſelf: 
that as yet we are not conſciqus to our ſelves, of any thing 

woar. Neither can our Country, in juſtice, — 


0 
1 RS Ta re 
611, that we are now preſſing and importuning 


; which will be evident, if you conſider how © 


your | 
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| your Highneſs: to mploy thoſe Arms ag ginſt it,, when we have obſtinately oppor'd them before, 


im its defence + for that Country ought equally. to be beloved by all which us equally indulgent. 20 
all ; and not thar, which deſpijing the reſt; advances and admires W. a few, No-body main- 
twins it unlawful in all cafes ta | for Arms, againſs ones Country. Cities are mix'd Bodies, 
yet bave they their reſemblance) with natural- Bodies ; and, - as m theſe, many diſeaſes grow 
which are not to be cur'd without violence - ſo in_ the other , many times ſuch inconveniences.4- 
riſe, that a charitable and good Citizen would be more criminal to leave it infirm, than to cure 
it, though with amputation, and the loſs of ſome. of its Members. What greater diſtempe 
can befal a -politick body than. ſervitude ? And what more proper remedy can be applyed th, 
that which will certainly -remove it ; Wars are juſt, when they are neceſſary , and Arms 
areicharitable when there is "no other bopes left . to obtain juſtice, I know not what neceſſity 
can be greater than ours ;, - nor what a of Charity more commendable, than. to wreſt our 
Country out of the jaws of flavery., Our cauſe then being both juſt and charitable, ought 
not to be ſlighted, either by us,” or your Highneſs, though it were only in compaſſion, But 
your ' Highneſs has your particular. provocation beſades ; the Florentines baving bad the con- 
fidence, after 'a peace ſolemnly concluded with you, to enter into a new. League with the 
Genoeſes your Rebels ; . ſo that. if our Prayers and Condition ſhould be unable, your onn 
juſt indignation and reſentment 'ſhowld move you, eſpetially ſeeing the enterprize ſo eaſie. 
Let not their \paſs'd carriage diſcourage you, you bave ſeen their Power and Reſolution to_de- 
fend themſelves formerly ;, and both of them were reaſonably to be apprebended, were they the 
Jame now as'they bave been, but you will find; them quite contrary, for; what ſtrength; what. 
wealth, can be npaſes in a City. which bas lately exploded the greateſt part of its rich and 
mduſtrious Men !: ' What obſtinacy or reſolution can be apprebended in a People which are 
divided, and at enmity among- themſelves ! Which enmity 1s the cauſe that, that very trea- 
which is left, cannot-now be imployed ſo. well as jt formerly was ; for Men do chear- 
fully disburſe, when' they ſee it 1s. for the honour and ſecurity of their Country ; boping, that 
peace may , what the'War bas devourd. But when 1n War and Peace they |» pac 
ſelves equally" oppreſſed; and-under. a neceſſity in the one, of enduring, tbe outrages of their 
Enemies ; and ;jin'the otber, of ' truckling to the inſolencies | Teeny Friends ; No-body will 
ſupply our advance out fartbing towards its relief + - And the People ſuffer more many times 
by the Avarice of their Friends,. than by the rapacity of their Enemyes ;, for in this laſt caſe 
they bave' bopes ſome time or - atber to. ſee an; end of it, but in the other they are deſperate, 
In yoar laſt War you took up- Arms againſt an.. intire and united City ; in tbis, you bave 
to do-only with.a remmant. Then, you attempted-upon the liberty. of the City ;, now, you will 
endeavour to reſtore it : And its -not to =p = ar that in ſuch diſparity of cauſes, the ef- 
fe5:ſhould be the ſame. - Nay rather. your Vidory is certain, and what advantage and cor- 
roboration, - that wilt -be' to_your own State, is ea/uly.\ judged ; having Tuſcany obliged to you 
thereby, and readicr tu ſerve you :in any of your deſipns, than Milan ,it ſelf. So that, though 
farmerly this acqueſt would bave.been' took*d-uper as uſurpation and wiolence , it will be now 
eſteemed, an bigh piece of Juſtice and Charity. \ | Suffer not therefore this opportunity to paſs; 
and" be ſure, if your other enterprizes ayamſÞthis; City have produced nothing but expence, 
difficulty, and diſhonuur ; this will \make you amends, and -with great caſe, - turn to your 
great honour and' advantage; + > [257 its; 
- The Danke needed'not miny words to excite him againſt the Florentinesz he had an he- 
reditary quarrel to them, which(belides the blindnets of his: awhicion) did. always pro- 
voke him, and now-more than ordinarily, upoa accaſion of their new League with the Ge- 
#oeſes. However the:expences and dangers he had formerly paſs?d; the Memory, of his late 
defeat; and the vanity and ill-grounded hopes of the exiles, diſcouraged him,guite., The 
Duke, &pon the firſt news of the Rebellion in Genoa; ſent Nitalo non, with what Forces 
he'had'and could get together, towards that City; t6 xecover it,-if poſſible, before the Citj- 
zetis ſhould have compos'd themſelves, or put the Government int order 3, preſuming 
muctr upon the Caſtle which ſtood' pat for him; / And; though Vicale drove the, Genoeſes up 
mto the Mountains, and took from them the vale of Pozzwori,. where they had fortified 
rhemſelves; yet he found ſo much difficulty afterwards, (though he. bad beat them. into the 
Town)-that. he was forc'd to draw. off, . Whereupon at the inſtigation of the; exiles, he 
received-Orders from the Duke, that he ſhonid-attack them on the: Eaſt-ſide of theRiver, 
and make what devaſtations hecould in their Country towards Piſa; PORNO Dy the 
ſuccefsof this expedition, he ſhould be able to judge from time to; time what courſe he was 
t9 ſteer 'Upon the fereir of theſe orders, Nicolo-aſlautted Serezana, and took it and then 
having: Gone mucty miſchief in thoſe parts:to'alatm the Flarentines, be marched xowards 
*\ © NY 24 3H 5 Q::G TOTES Lucca, 
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- Liecea, giving out he would paſs that way into the Kingdom of Naples, to affiſt the Kin 
"of Ar - Tope Engeniue, wpon theſe new accidents, departed from Florence to Bologna, 
yvhhere he propoſed and negotiated an accommodation betwixt the Duke and the League; 
O_ to the Duke, that if he would not comply, he wogld be ford to part with 
eComite Franceſco to the League 3 for Franceſco” being his Confederate, was at that time 
wmter his Pay. But,' though'his Holineſs took much pains in the buſineſs,that Treaty came 
X60 nothing ; for the Duke woult! not conſent, unlefs Genoa wers reſtored ; and the League 
Were as obſfinate to have it remain free; (o. that all Parties growing difhdent of the 
Peace, each of them began to make Proviſion for War, Nicole Piccinino being-arrived.at 
'Lucca, the Flerentines began to apprehend new Troubles, canſed Neri di Gmmo to march with 
w!l ſpeed into the Conntry of P:ſa,and obtained of the Pope that Conte Franceſco-might joyn 
with him; and their united Forces take their Poſt before St, Gonda : Piccinino being at 
'Lucta, deſired a Paſs-port to go into the 'Kingdom of Naples,and being denied;he threat= . 
'ned to force it, The Armies and Officers were of equal number and eminence ; fo that 
neither fide being over-forward to run the hazard of a by reaſon of the extraor- 
<dinary: coldnefs of the Weather, (it being in December ) they 'lay by one another ſeveral 
days without any a@ion at. all. The firſt that moved was Nicolo Piccinina ; who was itt» 
Formn'd, that if in the night he aſſaulted ico Piſano he ſhould eaſily carry it. Nicolo at» 
"tempted it ; but failing of his deſign, he plundered the Country about it, and burn'd the 
"Town of St. Giovanni alla Vena. | - 
This Enterprize(though for the moſt part ineffeQtual)enconraged Nicolo to proceed ne- 
wvertheleſs; eſpecially, obſerving that the Conte and Ners ſtir*d not to moleſt him : there- 
upon he aſfaulted St. Maria in Caſtello and Filetto, and took them both; nor did the Flo« 
rentine Army move for all that : not that the Conte was affraid to come torth, but becauſe 
the Magiſtrates in Florence (out of reſpe&t to the Pope, who was mediating a Peace) had 
ork yet refolved Ace yp : —_— HUI was but —_— "a wn. 
fing interpreted fear by the'enemy, they took courage wi | Forces 
covld make, fat down before Barga. The news of that Siege cauſed the Florentrnes to lay 
or CIT any, Ik and to rag notonly ___ _F por 
junfry of the Lucche/s. eupon the Conte marching direQly agai icola, + 
| ty to force him from the Siege, he worſted this Army, and made him draw B— 
Venetians in the mean time perceiving the: Duke had broke the League, ſent Giowas 
Franciſco. dz Gonzague their -General, with an Army as SY : who povling 
the Duke's Country, conſtrained him to-call back Nicole. Piceinino ont-of Tuſcany. Whi 
revocation, with the ViQory they had lately obtained againſt Nicolo, encouraged the Flo- 
rentines to an expedition agginſt Zucca, and-gave them hopes of ſacceſs : in which 
wy cre rn -themfelves without mou a ts reſpeQ; ang jo IEEE 
y perſon they a prone ) imployed by the Yenetians 3 e z, by having; .as 
it Tere, receiv 7 their rx bony wo their Houſes, and:given them cauſe to invade then 
had'1&ft themſelves no Gfoimds to complain. ©” | RY 
In4pril therefore, in the year 1437. the'Conte marchy'd with his Army 3. and before he 
would fl} upon any thing'6Fthe Enemies;he-addreſſed himſelf ro the recovery of what 
had been loſt, and accordingly he reduced S. Maria de Caſtello, and whatever elſe had 
been taken oy Piccinino, Then advancing againſt the Lxccheſs, he ſat down before Cama- 
jore ; whoſe Gatiſon und\ Inhabitancs '(though well enough affefted to. their Lord), being 
more inflvenced by the' terror of an enemy at hand, than their fidelity-to their friends a- 
far off; ſatrendered immediately ; after which, be rook: Afaſſa and Serazan with the ſatne 
dexterity and reputation; and then exrhing his Army towards Zxcca-in the Month, of 
uy ;He'feſtroyed their Cora, burn'd their Villages; .Rubb'd'up their Vines, and 'theit 
Friel drove awsy their 
afd 


4 4 way f | ant omitted: tiothing of outrage and i 
thee &;/ && can beicottihitted by Soniditrs,: The Labokeſs, eging themfelves a nediby 


the able te defend their 'Country, retir'd' into the Town, - where they-in- 
trend ad fortified fowell, that they/didinot doubt (by:reaſon of their numbers with- 
in) but tobe able to'Make.it-good for ſome-time, as they had formerly done. Their on» 
iy fear' wav of the unconflahy of the People, who! being weary of the Siege, would pr 
bably- r their 64n'private\danger, before the Liberty of their Country, _— 
thet't jpnomihions uocord, W to- encourage them' te a-vigorous defence, 
they\W&©called together into the Marketplace, and bac of the wiſcſt and graveſt of the. 
Citizvhs xo thetti as followeth; :| 5»! 1 le od Lln ng Sod 3. 
s often - beard, and muſt 'needs - that things. done of neceſſity -y"- are 


of a Citizen of , hey 18% praiſed; nor. condenaned. i If therefore :yout -deruſe 1s | of having drawn this 
People. py 


Wir" pon you, by entertaining the Duke's Forces, and ſuffering them to aſſault you ; you 
are 
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are bighly miſtaken. Tou tannot be ignorant of the ancient and jnveterate batred the Floren- 
tines bear yout 5 "ſo that *tis not any injury 'im you, nor any reſentment 12 them, but your 
weakneſs and' their ambition which bas provoked them ; the 'firſt piving them bopes, the other 
impatience to oppreſs you. - Do 'not think that any kindneſs of yours can divert them from that 
defire'; nor any mjury of yours provoke them to be worſe ?' *Tis their buſineſs therefore to 
rob you of your Liberty ; | ?tis yours to;defend' it 5 and what either of you do. in purſuance 
of i thoſe. ends may be lamented,” but cannot be wondred at by any : We may be. ſorry our 
Country is invaded, our City beſieged, our Houſes burned ;\ but wbo of. us All is .ſo weak as 
ts admire is? Seeing,” if our" power were as great, we would do the ſame to them, and, if 
puſible, worſe, 1 If they pretend this War was orcaſioned by our admitting of Nicolo ; bad 

not been received, ' mould” bave pretended another ;\ ' and, perbaps, bad this invaſion 
been deferred; «' it -might” bave'' proved more fatal and pernicious ; ſo that "tis not bis coming 
i» to be blamed,” but our i:fartune, and the ambition of: their nature ;, for. we could not. re- 
fuſe the Diuky's ' Forces ;, ant|-when they were \tome, it was not -#1-0ur power to keep them from 


doing attr of ; Hoſtility : Towoww very well; that without the aſſiſtance of ſome con/iderable 


Prince, we) bad not been able t0' defend our ſelves, nor was:any Man more proper to relieve 
us; bath in: reſpet-of bis fidelity 'and power,” than the Duke. He reſtored us to our liberty, 
and." twas \ but reaſonable he ; fhoald ſecure it. He was always an Enemy to thoſe .who would 
never be our Friends ; if therefore we have provoked the Duke, ratber than. we would diſoblige 


the Florentines,: we bave loſt a true Friend, .and made our Enemy more able and more +4: | 


to offend us," $ that it is much; better for \us ta bave this War, with the friendſhip of t 


Duke'; 'thin-td have Peace, with bis diſpleaſure : 4nd we; bave. reaſon. to hope be will re- | 


ſeue us from! theſe dangers to which be bas; expoſed us, if we: be not wanting to our ſelves. 
You cannot / forget with what- fury the Florentines bave many. times aſſaulted us; and with 
what Honour and Reputation we bave repelled them, evtn when we bave bad no. bopes but 
inGod and'its time, and bow both of them have preſerved us. If we defended our ſelves 
then; © what: reaſon now is there to deſpair ?, Then we were deſerted by all Italy, and left as 
a prey to the; Enemy 5 now we have the Duke on our ſide, and tis not improbable the Ve- 
netians will -be but ſlow i their motions againſt us; ſecing it can be no pleaſure to them to 
ſee. the of . the Elorentines encreaſe. i» Then the Florentines were more, free and unen- 
gaged, bad more bopes 0 e, and were ſtronger of themſelves, and we every way weaker ; 
for then we defended a Tyrant, now we fight for our: ſelves; then the Honour went to other 
People; | now it «returns upon us, then they were, united and entire, now they are dimded, 
all Italy: full: of their Rebels, But if we bad none of. theſe reaſons, nor none of theſe 
bopes to excite us, extream'nece/ſity would-be ſufficient to animate us to our defence, Every 
Enemy ought in reaſon to bs qpprebended by us, becauſe all of them ſeck their own glory, and 
our deſtruttion ; but, above all, the Florentines ought to be moſt dreadful, who are not to be 
ſatisfied with our Obegience, 'Tribute, nor the Government of our City ; but they muſt bave 
our Perſons and Wealths, to ſatiate their Cruelty with our Blood, and their Avarice with our 
Eſtates; ſo that there is no_\Perſon nor Condition among us ſo mean, but ought juſtly to 
fear them. | Let No-body therefore be diſmaid to ſee our Country waſted, our Villages burn'd, 
and. our Lands poſſeſſed by the E * If we. preſerve our. City, they of courſe will revert : 
If we loſe our City, to what purpoſe will they be kept UF wyuary ee our liberty 5 - the Ei 
can bardly enjoy them : But loſang our liberty, what comfort would it be to retain them ? T, 
Arms therefore with courage, and when you are engaged. with, your Enemy, remember the 
reward of your ViGory is not only the ſafety of your Gountry, but the preſervation and ſecu- 
rity of your Children and Eſtates, 


Theſe taſt words were received by the People with ſuch warmth and vigor of mind, that 
unanimouſly they promiſed 40-die rather than todeſerc their City, or entertain any treaty 
that might intrenchupon their. liberty ; ſo that immediately order was taken for all things 
neceſſary for the defence of the Ciry; In the mean time the Florentine Army was nor idle, 
after many miſchiefs and depredations in the Country, they took Monte-Carlo upon condi- 
tions; after which they encamped at Vzano, that the Lucebe/? being ſtraitned on all fides, 
and made deſperate of relief, might be conſtrained to furrender.: - The Caſtle was ſtrong, 
and furniſhed with a good Garriſon ; ſothatwas not ſo eaſily to be carried as the reſt. The 
Luccbeſ; (as was but reaſon) ſeeing themſelves diſtreſſed; had recourſe to the Ddke, and re- 
commended their caſe to. him with.all manner of expreſſion ; ſometimes they commemo- 
rated the ſervices they had done him : - Sometimes they remoaſtrated the cruelty of the Flo- 
rentines : What courage it would give the reſt of his Friends to ſee him interpofe in their 
defence; And what terror it.would infuſe to ſee them expogd: For if they loſt their erty 
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andtheir lives; he would loſe his\Honour, and his:Friends, and the fidelity of all thoſe who 
hatt ever expoy'd thetaſetvesro any.danger for his fake; Which words were deliver'd with: 
tears,-that it' hisobligationsſhould fall, his compaſſion might move him to aſliſt- them, Inſo- 
miick that rhe'Dikgg/-adding'to; his old animolity.to the Floyentines,. his late ingagements, 
to the Lucche/ſ3, butabove all 'being\jealons of the greatneſs ofthe Florentine, which of ne« 
ceſſity would follow fo important acqueſt; he reſolved to ſend agreat Army-into Tuſcany, 
of elſe to fall ſo'furiduſlycvpon the Yenctians,  that' the Florentines ſhould be conſtrain'd to: 
quit that enterprize tb relieve them : He: had\ no. ſooner taken this reſolution; but ' they 
had news at Florence that the Duke was ſending Forces into Tuſcany-; whithmade them: 
ſiſptcious of their deſigns, and therefore, to:find-the Duke imployment;! at bome,  they- 
ſolicited the Yeretian veryicarneſtly that they would attack' hin: in Lombardy with al the. 
power they conld mike: But they were not only weakened, but diſheartned: by\the depar-/ 
ture of the Mattutfs of Afantma,. who had left their Service, atid taken Arms under the 
Dttke. W hereupon' they-retum'dthis anſwer, that they were ſo far from-being/able to in- 
groſs the War, they could riot aſſiſt in it, unleſs-they ſent Conte Franceſds. toccommand 
their Army ;. and*obligd him by Articles to'paſs the Poe with them in Perſori (ſeeing by. 
the old agreement he was nov to go ſo'far)for without a' General they would;undertake- 
no War ; nor could they have confidence in any. but the Connt.z nor in him neither, 'wn« 
leſs he obligd' hitnſelf ro purſue the War in alt places alike, * » ARA Wa G 
The Florentinies were of opinion the War was to'be carried oft briskly in Zombardy; yet. 
onthe other ſide' ts remove the Conte was to deſtroy their deſigns againſt Tucca, and 
were very ſenſible, that demand was made, not ſo much out of any neceſlity'they had of the. 
Conte, as to' defeat that enterprize. The Conte, for his part, was by contra oblig'd to 
go into Lombardy whenever he ſhould be requir'd by the League ; but now- heiwas unwil-/ 
ling to forfeit hishopes of that allyance which the Duke had promi&d him, \by marrying him: 
to one of his Relations. So that betwixt the deſire of conquering Zuccay and the fear of. 


having Wars with the Duke, the Florcntines were-in no little diſtraQtion. But: their fear! | 


(as it always happens) was the ſtronger paſlion of the two, inſomuch as they were content» 
(as foon as Uzano was taken) the Conte ſhould paſs into Lombardy. But there was ſtill a 
difficulty behind; which not being in their power to diſſolve, gave the Florentines more 
trouble and jealonfie, than any thing elſe; and that was, that the Conte wonldinot' be ob- 
lig'd to paſs the Po, and without it, the Yenetians would not entertain him, there being 
no way to accommodate this difference, but of neceſſity one of them muſt ſubmit ; the. 
Florentines perſuaded the Conte that in a Letter'to the Senate of Florence he ſhould oblige: 
himſelf to-paſs that River, alledging that a private promiſe not being ſufficient to diſſolve! 
a publick ſtipulation,* he might do afterwards as he pleas'd 5 and which way ſoever'he 
acted, this convenience would certainly follow, that the Yenetians having, begun the War, 
would be compelted to purſue it 3 and that humour be inevitably diverted; which was ſo 
much to be fear'd. | Ws + 
To the Yenetians they intimated on the other ſide,” That that Letter, though private, was 
ſafficient to bind him, and that they ovght'to be'ſatisfied therewith; That whilſt it mighr. 
be done ſecurely,it would be beſt to conceal it,arid indulge his reſpeds to his Father-in-Law; 
for it would be neither for his, nor their advantage to have it diſcovered, without mani- 
teſt neceſſity: And in this manner the Florentines concluded upon the Comes paſſage into 
Lombardy; and the Conte having taken ini Vzano, caſt up certain new works about Lucca 
to keep from ſallying, and recommended the War to the Commiſſioners which ſucceeded ; 
he paſs'd the Alps, and went to Reggio, where the Yenetians (being jealous of his proceed- 
ings) to diſcover his inclinations, put him at firſt daſh upon paſſing the Po, and joynin 
the reſt of their Army; which the Conte ape" win refus'd, and many ill words = 
ſed betwixt hit and Andrea Mauroceno who was ſent about it from the Yenetians :. Up- 
braiding one another by their Pride and Infidelity; and after ſeveral proteſtations on both 
ſides; on the one, that he was not oblig'd to it 5 on the other that he ſhould not be paid 
without it, the Conte returned into Tuſcany, and his Adverſary to Venice. The Conte was 
quarter'd by the Florentines in the Country of Piſa ; and they were not without hopes of 
prevailing with him to reaſſume his command againſt the Zuccheſs ; but they found him 
not diſpos'd, for the Duke not underſtanding he had refus'd to paſs the Po, in compliment 
to*him (fancying by his means he might preſerve Zucca) he deſired him that he would 
be an inſtrument to make peace betwixt the Zucche/j and the Florentines, 'and if he could 
to comprehend him alſo, inſinuating by the by, that in convenient time he ſhould Marry 
his Daughter. This Match had great influence-upon the Conte, who perſnaded himſelf, 
the Duke having no Heirs Male, he might thereby in time come to the Government of 
Milan, Upon which grounds he diſcouraged the Florentines from proſecuting the _ af- 
rming 
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and performed. the reſt of their Covenants; for his Pay, alane would: not. do his buſineſs, 
wherefore it, concern'd him to. ſecure his own State, and therefore he was to look out for 0- 
ther Allies, and notdepend anly upon the friendſhip of the Flarentines ; "That ſeeing he was 


_ abandon'd by the Yenetians, . he way obliged; ro a ſtricter regard to his own Afﬀairs ; and 


threatned very, llily to make an agreemear with the Duke, Theſe tricks and FFpgtplariogs 
were not. at all to the Florentines. ſatisfaftion, . They found their deſign upon Lucca loft, 


:and their own State in danger, ,whenever the, Duke and the Conte united, To prevail with 
_ the Venetians to make good th , # Was dip 
- poſing his Reputation might haye ſome influence upon ae ina lone ech to their 


eir Terms, Coſamo de Medici was dif patched to therp, (fup- 


Senate, he repreſented the poſture of Afﬀairs in ltaly > Power and Condud of the 
Duke and concluded, that if the Count and he joyned, the Yenetians would be config'd 
. ts the Sea, and the Florentines in no ſmall danger of their : To which it was an- 


ſwer'd by the Yenetian, that they had well conſidered the condition of Italy, and their own; 
. and did believe, they were every way able to detend themſelves; howeyer it was not theig 
. cuſtom to pay any Body for doing other People ſeryice. It belonged therefore to the Ho. 
_rentines to ſee the Conte ſatisfied, ſeeing it was they. had had the benefit of his ſervice,-or 


rather (if they had a mind to preſerve themſelves in ſecurity for the future) to corre&t 
and rebate his inſolence,- than to pay him z for Men put no bounds to their Ambition ; 


_ and if he ſhould then be paid withodr doing any ſervice, his next (mad, in all likly- 


hood, would be more inſoleng and dangerous : In their, judgment therefore. it was high 
time to put a ſtop to his carreer, and not-let him run on, till he became incorrigible ; 
but if out of fear, or any other conſideration, they had a mind to continue him their Friend; 
their; beſt-way would be to pay him : With which anſiyer Coſmo return'd, and nothing 


was concluded. | 


The Florentines nevertheleſs interceded yery earneſtly with the Conte that he would not 


' forfake the League; who had no great inclination to it himſelf ; but his delire to conſum- 


mate the Marriage with the Dukes Daughter, kept him in ſuch ſuſpence, that.upon eyery 
little accident-he was ready.to leave them. The Conte had left his Towns in Ia Marca, to 


: beſecured by F won, one of his principal Officers : This Furlano was earneſtly ſolicited þy 


the Duke, that he left the;Conte*s ſervice, and joyned himſelfto him. Whe eppon laying 
aſide all other reſpeQts to ſave his own ſtake, the Conte came to an Cree DHA with 
the Duke, and among the reſt of the Articles, this was one, that for the future the Conte ſhould 


not interinedle in the Afﬀairs either of Romagnaor Tuſcany, - After he had made this peace 


- with the Duke, the Conte was very importunate with the Florentines to come.to.an agreement 


with the Zucebeſi-; and he perſuaded them ſo far, that finding no other remedy, they 
came to. a compolition-with them in the month of 4pril, 1438, by which Capitulation the 
Luccheſz were to have their liberties preſerved z and the Florentines to keep polleſſion of 
Monti Carlo, and ſome other Caſtles which they had taken before : After which they writ 
mariy ſad Letters up and down Italy, lamenting, that ſeeing God and Man yere unwilling 
that the Zxccbeſs ſhould fall under their Dominion, they had been conſtrained to a Peace 
with them :. And ſo much were they concerned for their diſappointment in that enterprize 

that ſeldom-has any Body been known to loſe their own Eſtates with more impatience and 
regret, than the Florentines expreſs'd, for not gaining other Peoples. However though 
the Florentines at that time had ſo many Irons in the fire ; they forgot not their Alliances 
with their Neighbours, nor the decoration of their City. MNicolo Fortebygtcio (who had 
Married a Danghter of the Conte di Popps) being dead, Poppi had the command of the Bor- 
£0 ſan Sepulcro, the Caſtle, and other appendixes, which he kept in behalf of his Son-in- 


he, would not ſtir, unleſs the Fenetians paid him, his Arreets, 


The Yenetians 


untractable, 


Law, whilſt his Son-in-Law lived; refuſing afterwards to ſurrender them to the Pope, Conte di Poppi, 


who demanded them as uſurped from the Church : Upon which refuſal the Pope ſent the 
Patriarch with an Army to recover them by force. The Conte di Poppi finding himſelf 
unable ro defend them, offered them to the Florentines, who would: not...accept them : 
However upon the Pope's return to Florence, they interpoſed, and laboured an agreement 
betwixt his Holineſs and the Conte, oe Fy 
But finding the Treaty difficult and dilatory z the Patriarch fell upon Caſentino,. took 
Prato Vecchia and Romena, and proffered them likewiſe to the Florentimes ;. but they could 
not be accepted, unleſs the Pope would conſent they ſhould reitore them to the Conte, which 
after much argumentation he did, upon condition the Florentines ſhould uſe their intereſt 
with Conte Poppi to reſtore Burgo to him, The mind of his Holineſs being at quiet by this 
means, the Florentines (the Cathedral Church of their City, calPd Santa Reparata, having 
been out of repair, long ſince begun to be mended, and now brought to xhat pertection, 
Divine Service might be celebrated in it) entreated his Holineſs that he: would 2nyee 
{ 
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them © far, as to conſecrate it himſelf :- To which he willingly condeſcended ; and for 
the greater magnificence of the Church and City, and the oftentation and honour of the Pope, 
a Gallery was built from Santa Maria Novella (where the Pope held his Court, to the 
Church which was to be conſecrated) four fathoms wide, and two high, covered over with 
very rich Cloaths, under which, only his Holineſs, his Court, and ſuch Magiſtrates of the 
City as were appointed to attend him, were to paſs ; all the reſt of the Citizens and People, 
having diſpos'd themſelves in the ſtreet, the Church, and a top'of their Houſes; to behold 


' glorious a ſpectacle. The Ceremony being paſs'd withthe uſval Solemnity; his Holi- 


neſs, as a tokenof more then ordinary reſpe&, confer'd the honour of Knighthood upon Gai- 


_ liano de Avan=ati at that time Gonfaloniere de Giuſtitia, but always a very eminent Citizen; 
, to whom the Senate (that they might not ſeem behind-hand with the Pope in any. point of 


- Beneficence) gave the Government of the Piſa for a year. 


Controver- 
fies berwixc 


About this time certain differences ariſing betwixt the 'Greek and the Roman Churches, 
they conld notagree in all particulars about the Divine Worſhip: And for as much as in the 


the Greek;and Jaft Council of Baſil, much had been ſaid upon that ſubje& by the Prelates 6f the Church, -it 


Roman 


Churches. -*- 


was reſolved that all diligence ſhould be ugd to bring the Emperour, and: thePrelates of the 
Greek Churck together to the Council of Ba/#l, to try if- there was any-way-to accommo- 


--date them with the Romans. Though it was derogatory to the Majeſty of the Emperour, 
* and contrary to the Pride of his Prelates, to yield in any thing'to the Romans, yet the 
. Turk lying heavy upon them, and fearing that of themſelves they ſhould not be able to re- 


O 


Determined: 
at Florence, by 


fiſt him, that they might with the more confidence and ſecurity deſire relief from other 


People, they reſolv'd to comply, and accordingly, as was direQed by the'Council of Bg- 
fil, the Emperour, the Patriarch, and ſeveral other Prelates and Barons of Greece, arrived 


che ſubmiſſion at Yenice 5 but being frighted from thence by the Plague, it was reſolved they ſhould re- 


of the Greeks, 


* -Rinato 


move to Florence, nd all their differences be diſcuſſed and determined in that City: Being 


aſſembled, and for many days together both Roman and Greek Prelates, all of them-in the 
Cathedral ; after many and long diſputations, the Grecians condeſcended,” and complytd 
with the Church and Biſhop of Rome. - | | | | 
The Peace betwixt the Zucebeſi, and the Florentines, and betwixt the Duke and the 
Conte, being concluded ; it was thought no hard matter to put an end to the Wars: of 
Italy, "_— in Lombardy and Tuſcany; for the War in the Kingdom of Naples betwixt 
| Angio and Alpbonſo @ Aragona, was hardly to be compogd, but by the ruine:of 
one of them: And though the Pope was diſcontented for the loſs of ſo many Towns; and the 
ambition of the Duke and Yenetian was ſufficiently known ; yet it was ſuppog'd neceſlity 
would force the one to lay down, and wearineſs the other : Butthey were out in their con- 
jeQures ; for neither Duke nor Yenetian could be perſuaded to be quiet ; but-bn the con- 
trary they took Arms afreſh, -and Lombardy and Tuſcany was filled again with their Hoſti- 
lities. The ambitious and haughty mind of the Duke could not' brook that the Yenetians 
ſhonld keep-Bergamo and Breſcia; and the rather becauſe he obſerv*d themalways in Arms, 
perpetually making incurſions all over his Country ; in which, he thought he ſhould not 
only reſtrain them, but recover all he had loſt, when ever the Pope, the Florentines, and the 
Conte ſhould deſert them : He deſigned therefore to take Romagna from the: Pope, ſuppo- 
fing when he had gained that, it would not be in his Holineſs Power to offend him z 
the Florentines ſeeing the fire at their own doors, would not ſtir for fear of themſelves; or 


" if they did, they could not aſſault him conveniently. The Duke underſtood likewiſe 
' how angry the Florcntines were with the Yenetians, about the buſineſs of Zucca, and upon 


that ſcore concluded them the leſs likely to take up Arms for the Yenetians: And as to 
Conte Franceſco, he did not doubt his new amity, and the hopes of his Marriage, would 


© -* keep him quiet and ſafe. | 
--* To prevent Scandal, and give leſs occaſion to any Body to ſtir (having oblig*d himſelf 


* Sy his Articles with the Conte, not to meddle with Romagna) he caus'd Nicolo Piccinino to 


' 'take the enterprizeupon himſelf, and fall upon it as of his own ambition and avarice. Nicolo, 


©. 


+at the time of the treaty betwixt the Duke and the Conte, was in Romagnsa and (by the 


Dukes direction) ſhew'd himſelf much diſſatisfied at his agreement with his implacable Ad- 
-verſary, the Conte, Whereupon he retired with his Army (in great diſcontent as was 


- 


| 10-grmn to'Camurata (a Town betwixt Furli and Ravenna) and fortified himſelf, as if 
1 


e'deſigned to make good that Quarter, till he could find ſome better entertainment, and 


= the report of his diſguſt being ſpread all over Italy, Nicolo took order to have his ſervices 
- and the Dukes ingratitude, remonſtrated to the Pope ; and that though by the intereſt of 
© two of the principal Generals, he had got all the Forces of 1taly under his command, yet 

" if his Holineſs would fay the word, he could contrive things ſo, that one of them ſhould 


become his Enemy, and the other unſerviceable ; for if he would provide him with ay 
Recs Foe 
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 Franceſts ( n of the' 


to make the Conte moteNecure {Sie deed: 


ſe Cities both of them ſo ſtraightly block'd up, the common. ba 100 was, They cou 
not hold bat: the Xarquteſt of Mantua, who for many yeats had their | General, 
them 3- and went over tothe Duke; ſo what their pride would not CAA to do i A the 


—— 


nd fopply him with Men; He would all npon the Towns which the Conte bad uſur 

from the Orch, and by Bing the © Conte imployment for the Des 099 phhepod 
I fubſeryient to the ambition of the Duke. \The 
and true, ſent him 5000 men's beſides lar 
promikey of for rt efamrery Children 5 and though m times he was 
moniſhed-to a care of being deceived,” yet he would” never ſu nor admit one 
word ty the contrary. 


The City of Raverma dat that time commanded for the Churck'1 by L946 ho da Polenta, The Pope | 
'Nicolo conceiving/ it no'time'to protratt (his Son Franceſeo, having p d and fack'd delud:d, and 
un tothe great TatisfaBtion © of the reſolved to attack either thinking his C ountry - 

c _ ize eaſie in it ſaf, or elſe holding private iritelligence with Oftaſio the Gover- vated! by 


nour 3 which ſoever it was "he'had not Inveſted it many days, before it was ſurrendered © 
upon Anticles 3 and that being taken, Bol pos oe Ly Sang followed me Bore eſe) 
and that which was moſt ſtrange, w of twenty dre I Holds wi which.in thoſe parts 
were Gariſon'd by the Pope, therewas twtany one but ſubmi Fred to Nicolo; and not con- 
tented with theſe Aubcg ro his Holineſs, he added contumely to his injuſtice ; : and writ 
the Pope word, that he had us'd him according to his deſerts : for having impudently en- 
deavoured to interrupt the old friendſhip, betwixt him and the Duke ;, and fill'd all Neal 

with Letters that he abandoned the Duke; and ſided with the Venetian. Having polleſs Fg 


- himfelf of Romagna, he left it to the Government of his Son Franceſco ; g him- 
' ſelf with the greatelt part of his Army into ys he joyned the rel bp of the 


Duke's 
Forces; aſſaulted rhe Fm 3. of Breſcia, An na \h-=+ rough | it under ſubjection, 


and when he had done Folie etothe' 6 Duke delirons that the Yenetians might 
be expoſed, excuſed himſelf tot Pope Florenthils bs the Conte, pretending, that 
what wis done by Nirolo in' Rommidgnd, if It were contraty to their Capitulations, was no 


-tefs con to inclination eftin privately 7 at when time and opportu 
one aft, Ken ; i = 


mak#him LE Raioeaky: the Florentines, and the Conte 
oo credit to what he faid ns (a8 was true) that of was nothing but ar- 


p them in ſuſpence,” till he conquered the YVenetians uppaſing themſelves 
able lots contend with the Duke; w rompers th to re Meme af of any body, but 


with their Captain ner W Fee War with him by themſelves. The Conte 


eerines, that he ini ve gone to the relief 
of King, Riiato ad > the accidents” In and Li oh as Dx} him) and the 
res For the o1d Friendflti no age Ars hd France,, WC ou hg e willingly conſen- 
ted, andthe Duke would have aff SIE I fdneſs he Expr elled to him i in 
his former diſtreſs: byt-t = tax fav offi Fi Anh lp inployriient at hame, to 
concern.themfelves id any 't the Xs ſeeing Romagna over-run, 
and the Yet#ans baffled by the Duke ( end their ox by, the calamity of their 
Neighb6urs deſired os onte to pry 2 /n Tuſcany hs they. might conlider of ſome 


way t0'0 the Dikes Forces, were then much ſtr than ever they had 
been 3" ding withal, that 'If their Pipe Fu was nor. relfrai - 


Uenly ' ed, there was no 
State in Italy but would feel the inconvenience, 
The Conte knew wall enough the apptthenſi oh a the reg Was but reaſonable ; 


et his UEſive that his Marriage with th 'S Daright ht Droee ed.kept him in ſu- 
noe: atitl' tis Ditke pereciving his mitid kept hinq ug Jo _ d hopes,(if he ſtir'd 
not = EE hirn) for the young Lady was now of age w] Th it bole mated; and many 
&s the Treaty was fo far advanced, that all convert IANS made for the 


Wedfi ing;when of a —_— ow ho Try wple or wy Dt 


atratt 1 AF : however 

him thirty 

thouſand Flortns,to which the Hake woorgd «Ty hog En: of Marriage. But 
this TranſaQion hindered not the proc of Hoh ay thy Vene- 
tiaz loſt ſome Town or other ; the Boats == ſent to Es the R oo Ever dup unk and di- 


Un by the Dukes Forces the Country of Breſcd and Verona wp 1p polſeſsd'; and 


beginning ; ; in the proceſF'of War, they were driven to by their rig ; for finding now 


they had no remedy but in the friendſhip of the Conte,atid the Florentines,they demanded it 


of themſelves; but not without' much diffidence anq Aalpicibn, leſt the Florentines ſhould 
make them the ſame anſwer,which in the Enterprizeof Lutea ,they had received from them 
about the affairs of the Conte + but they found them more ractable than they Ex pected, 4 


indee& more than their carriage towards them had deſerved. So much ore Nig In 


the 


IOS 
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- were uncertain) and nothing elſe, had moyed him to that treaty 


- might reaſonably e 


the Florentines was thcir old quarrel to their, Enemics than gheir new pick, ape © Xceptipns 
ta their Friends. And having long belire IN d the diſtreſs. into. which,the/2netzans.of 
neceſſity would fall; they had repreſented to the Conte how, inſeparable'his ruin would be 
from theirs ; and that he would find himſelf deceiv'd, if be expected. the. Duke would e- 
ſteem him more in his good, than his adverſe fortune; for it, was 4 aref him (whulſt his + 
about his, Payghter ; and 
foraſmuch as the ſame thing which neceſſity conſtrains People to promule,. ” conſtrains 
them to perform; .it was neceſſary to continue the Duke, ig the fame diſtreſs 3, which could 


riot be done, butt by preſerving the Grandeur of the Yenctigns,, He ought. therefore to con- 
ſider, that if the Venetians ſhould be forced toquit their Territory upon the Land he would 


not only be deprived of the conveniences he: might have from,them, but-of-all that he 
from other People who were afraid of them; and'if he refleted 
npon other States of Italy, he would find ſome. of them poor; ;,. and ſome. of; them Ene- 
mies; and alone (as they had: often inculcated) the Florentines. were not. able to maintain 


The Conte him; ſo that in all reſpe&s it was his intereſt to ſuſtain the Domigion of. the Yenetiaxs 


exrneſtly per- upon the Terra ſirma. 


ſuaded 


deſert the Ve- 


heſizens, 


1439, 


Neri's Speech 
to the Veneti- 
an Senate. 


- paſsthe-Po, and carry on the War 


with the Yenctians (who | ahagit 


Theſe perſvaſions, added to the hatred the Conte had conceived 


noc t0,gp4inſt the Duke, for his jugling about his; Daughter, diſpos'd him to the. agreement z 


yet not ſo as to oblige himſelf to paſs the Po, - ty 
The Articles were agreed in February, 1438, in which the Yenetians cngag'd to defray 
+wothirds of the Charge of the War,and theFlotentines one;each of them obliging themſelves 


- at their own expences to defend the Conte's Lands in la Marcain the mean time, Nor was 
- the League contented with theſe Forces and Allies ; for they joyned to them the-Lord of 


Faenza, the Sons of Pandolfo Malateſta da Rimino and Piero Giampagolo Ur/ino.z they tryed 


- the ro of Mantoua likewiſe; but they could not remove him from the Duke; to whom 
the Lord of Faenza revolted (upon better conditions) though he had enter'd'the League; 


_ pa t them into great fear they ſhould not; be able to execute their deſigns in Romagns 


y as hay Roger's: At this time Lombardy was in ſuch diſtreſs, that Breſcia was 
' beſieged by the Duke's Forces, and reduced into ſuch a condition, jt was daily expeQed when 


by Famine it ſhould be conſtrained to ſurrender. Y2rong. was in the ſame condztion, and if 
either of them was taken, it was concluded all farther / Tapas would.be4n vain,'and all 
their Expences hitherto loſt : Againſt this there was rjo viſible remedy, but to ſend the Conte 
into Lombardy, and in that there were three difficulties. One was to perſuade the Conte to 
| e all places: The ſecond was; that the Forentines ſeemed 
to be expoſed thereby, and Teft to the diſcretion of the Duke, who retiring jnto his own 
Faſtneſſes, might divide his Forces, and facing the Conte, with one Party, joyn with their 
Rebels with the other, and March into Tuſcany; which wasa courſe they were not a little a- 
fraid of, The third was, to reſolye which way the Conte might. paſs moſt ſecurely, into the 
Country of Padua to the Yenetian Army. Of theſe three difficulties, the ſecond relating 
'20 the Florentines, ' took © up the greateſt debate; but knowing the neceffity,.. and tired 
r the Conte with all imaginable: opportunity, and pro- 
teſted that without him ey would give over all ) they preferd the neceſlity of their af- 
ſociate before any danger of their own. 544413 252) blooge 31: val 058 *& 
However, the difficulty of the way was refer'd to be ſecured by, the YVenetians; and be- 
cauſe for the managing of this Treaty, - and. jnclining the Conte to pafs into' Zombardy,. it 
was thought fit that Vers the Son 'of Gmo Capponi ſhould be Giſp ched to. him. ;. the Se- 
ate concluded to ſend for hin to Yenice, to make the imployment the more; grateful, and 
inſtruct him the more commodiouſly about the way the Conte was to march, : Upon this 
invitation, Neri de] Ceſexa, and came-by Water to, #/enice, where never any 


Prince was received with more.honour and acclamation than. he was by the Senate z.for 
ypon his coming ang the 5 wwe ip which thereupon they were to take, they 'believed 
the whole happimelſ$ and ſafety of 


4y gb their Goverameant did depend; | Neri being introdu- 
ced into the Senate, ſpake to them in this manner.,.. wy Kt 
Moſt Serene Prinee,' | | REES wil y__ | ELTON 
M Y Maſters were always of Qpinson, that the Greatneſs -of the Duke would be the de- 
LVL trution of P rig Commonwealth aad their. own ; and" that if any thing ;prevent- 
ed it, it muſt be the Grandeur apd proſperity of, both,, Had this been credited 2n: time by 
your Lordfhips our condition had teen letter than it ts ; and your | ſtate ſecure \from' ma 
ny dangers wherewitb 'it 1s now infeſted; but 'you. not -baving | given us either aſſiſtance, 
or credit, when .onr neceſſities required, we could not; make ſuch haſte to your reef 2 nor 
your defire 'it ſo readily as you might. have done, had you known; us' better either tn pro- 
fperity or adverſity ; or underſtood that mbere 'we-. love once: our love 61: 1nextin- 
Swab dec Duh fra - tes | guiſhable, 
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guiſhable,, and, where we hate once, our hatred. is immental.: the, low ; re 
way revained to. thi illuſtrious Sernvtes. y0u, your ſelect! de! know 5 boung: way tines. 
Lombardy ful of our Forces which wine fepi- in to 2aup; Telief. © Our Anitpoſity, to, H 
knot to all the Wald; and- we: ſhall | conpinue id) ts bis Family 1 is, impoſſible. © 
Love, or. inveterate Hatred can ever. bi: expung di, let the wet Injuries or 

many. 43 they will : we are, and: have. bart affoved; that in this War 

Neuter , with great faves from the. Duke, and; 191 denger, tt 

your expulſion he bad made himſelf Maſter of Lombardy ; 

in lialy ra ſecure ws; ſeeing Envy: 13 always concerwlent ui 

the other , and whene Ency it, War and Diſtrattiom nut | follop. 
likewiſe ( by declining this War ) how great Chargea and- Danger 

ard how eaſily, by our ſtirring: we. may tranſplant wite. "Tuſcany: :| 
apzments have been. over-ral'd. by aur affeRton of the Stare | and 
wth the ſame vigour, as we would' defend; oun ſelves, : 10, ths 
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wy Maſter 
imagining that 
m to perſivade bis paſſing into. Lombardy, (to which yu Lordſhip 
g 4) and to try the ſame Arguments. mith his," az errought upon #5 : 
ble im Arms, fo be is wot to be outdona is cowtefinr, and that, Fran ang. | 
| be ſaw us prafliſe towards. you, be has endeavewred ta exceed i be, wnderſtard, 
be ſhould leave Toſeany expoi'd' by bis: departure, but ehſorving bom « 
ned our on ſafety to naurs, be wary generguſhy. has promiſed ts d- the, ſaxpe, 
befere bis exon. My buſineſs here is. to. proffer you the Count 45 7 
, and 2.000 Font, ready to" receive your Orders, qnd. ſeek, et the 
te dire. My requeſs therefare is (avid it is the Requaſtof wy Maſters, 
Pm) that as be has exceeded the number which be mas obliged te, bring in, ts, yu 
ce, fo you would enlarge your neward:, that weither he may repent of bis Eneorprigg, not 
we be ſorry we perſaaded him. j 
Theſe words of Neri's were heard with as much attention by the-Sovare, as if wey; bad 
been delivered from an Oracle, and fo much was the Auditory revived thereby, they bad 
not Patience to let their Duke reply according ta Cuftora 3 bur riſing all of tberp upon they 
feer, with their hands lifted up, and tears in their eyes, they gave the Flyrencine thanks 
for the good office they had done them ; and him, for the diligence and dextegity of hig 
diſpatch ; promiſing that na time ſhauld eyer oblerate it, nos only in their own hearts, 
but in che hearty of cheir Paſterity ; that their Country and themſclves would alwayy 
be at the Service of the Florentine: But the tranſport being oves, they fell into ſerious de- 
bate about the way the Couns was ta take, that Bridges and all other conveniences might bg 
provided : four ways there were before them, One from Revemns, alopg the {bore z bug 
that lying maſt vpan the Sea, and the Feng, was not approved ; the next way the dire 
way, but obſtrufted by a Caſtle called the Ucelaw which was garrifap'd by the Duke,, and 
to pe taken, before they could paſs; and that could not be dane in 2 ſhort time withous 
great difficulty, and ta be long about ic would fruſtrate their relief in another place; which 
required all poſſible expedition. Thethird way was by the Foreſt of Luge, but the Pe being 
overflayn, that was unpaſſable. The fourth was tharow the Country of Balegua, ayer the 
Bridges at Puledraw, Centa, and Picue, and ſo by Final 4nd Bendene to Ferrers, from whence 
partly by Water, and partly by Land, they might paſs intq the Counzry of Padua, ang joyp 
with the Venetian Army : this way alfa had its difficulties, and they were liable to þe im- 
peded by the Enemies Army ; yet being choſen 2s the beſt 3 notice was given ta the Cops, 
wha departing with all imaginable ſpeed, arriped in the Country of Padvg on the 20th pf 
une ; the arrival of fo (great a Captain in Lombare, reyived the whole Govergineny of 
Venice ;, and whereas before they were almoſt deſperate of their ſafety ; they began now 19 
take courage, and expe& new Canqueſis upon the Enemy, The firſt thing the Cans atr 
tempted, was the relief of Verevs, to prevent which, Nicole marched with hig Army tg 
Saave (2 Caſtle berwixt the Cauntry of Vicexſa and Ferons) there he entrenched; throwing up 
a Dirch from Segue to the marches af Adice. | 
The Count finding himſelf obtrufted thorow the plain ; refalv'd to march over the 
Mountains ta Vereng ; prefumirg that Nicola wauld eizher belieye he gould nat peſs that 
way, by reaſon of its ſteepneſs and cragginels ;, or let him paſs ſa; before be believed ir, thas 
it would be too late to interrupe him. Wherefare, raking eight days Provilign along with 
him, he march'd his Army over the Mountains, and at Seave came down into the plaing. 
And though Nicol had thrown up ſome Works toincammade him, yer they were too weak 
t9 give him a ſtop. Nicale hinding the Enemy _w beyoud his imaginatiopz and wg 
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to be forced to an engagement upon ſome diſadvantage ;' he drew off tothe other ſide of the 
Adice, and the Count,” without farther obſtacle; marched into Verona, Having overcome 
the firſt difficulty, and relieved: Ferona, the next. 
fuccour Breſcia. * That City is ſeated ſonear the: Lake di Garda, that though it was blocked 
vp by Land, yet the Lake was open,” and they could fupply themſelves with proviſions. 
Upan that conſideration, the Duke had put what force he could upon the Lake, and in the 


thing the Count was to attempt, was to 


begirining of his ddſigns had ſecared> all: the T'ownd which were capable of ſupplying then 
by the benefit of the "Lake; + vo | 


"The Venetiant had Gallies likewiſe upon the Lake 3 but they were not ſtrong enough 


to encounter the Dukes, "The Count thought i neceflary with bis Army to Land, to give 
the Penetian Gallies. ſGtne advantage upon the Warer; and therefore he concluded to at- 
cempt'forme of thofe Towns which lay conveniently for the famiſhing of Breſcie, he clap'd- 
down "therefore with his- Army 'before Bandolino (a Caſtle ſtanding upon the Lake) ho- 
ping -if he took thar,' the reſt would ſurrender. Bur in that enterprize, his fortune deceived 
him ; for moſt of his Men falling:ſick, he was forced to raiſe the fiege and remove his Ar- 
tiy to Zemo, a Caſtle belongingto the Veronefi, where the Air was more healrhful, and the 
on more plentiful: © The Count retired : Nicolo, not to {lip the opportunity of making 


himfealf * Maſter of the” Lake, lefs his Camp at Vegafio,-and with a ſele&t Party went to the 


Lake where joyning-with the reſt, he fell ſo furionſly upon the Venetian Squadron, that he 
broke it quite, arid took moſt of them Priſoners, Upon this ViEtory, moſt of the Caſtles 
npon the Lake, furrender'd to the Duke: ' The Venetian, ſtartled at this defeat, and fear- 
ing .left the Breſcia; ſhould yield thereupon, they folicited the Count very earneſtly, both 


by Letters, and Meſſages, that he would attempt to relieve them. 'The Count, perceiving 
his hopes of doing'it by the Lake, abſolutely defeated, and his way by the fields impoſſible 
by reaſon of the Trenches, and Bulwarks, which were ſo numerous and ſtrong, and an Ar- 
my to make them good; ſo that to venture among them would be inevitable deſtraRion, 
the way by the Mountains having been ſuccesful ro him'at Verona, he reſolved to try ir 


once more for the relief of Breſcia, Having pitched upon his way, the Count departed 


from'Zeno, and by the-Vald' Acri, marching to the Lake of St. Andrea, he paſs*d to Forbo- 
ls, and Penda upon the Lake di Gards, from whence he 'advanced © to Tenna, and fat down 
before it; it being \neceflary that Caſtle ſhould be taken before he could get into Breſcia. 


NicoloPices. Nicolo having intelligence of 'his deſign, marched his Army to Piſchiera, and from thence 
»ino defeates (Joyning with the Marqueſs of Mantoue, and a commanded party of his beſt Men) he pro- 
by the Count. ceeded to engage the Count, who giveing him battle, Nicolo was beaten ; his Army diſ- 


perſed ; many of them taken Priſoners ;\and thoſe which eſcaped, many of them fled to their 
Camp, and many of them to the Fleet. Nicolo got off himſelf into Tema, and Night be- 
ing come, concluding if he ſtayed till morning he could never get farther, to avoid a cer- 


Eſcapes to tain danger, he expoſed himſelf to a doubtful. Of all his retinue, Nicolo had only one ſer- 


Texns and 


from thence 
very ftrange- 


ly to his 
Army. 


vant with him, a luſty ſtrong German, and one that had always been very faithful to hith. 
Nicolo perfuaded his German, that if ke would put him into a ſack, he might carry him off 
ro ſome ſecure place upon his ſhoulders, as ſome luggage of his Maſter's. The Enemy lay 
round before the Caſtle, but (tranſported: and ſecure upon their Vidtory the day before) 
without any Order, or guards ! By which means the German found no great difficulty in the 
buſineG, for putting himſelf into the habit of a freebooter, and Mounting his Maſter upon 
his ſhoulders,he paſſed thorow their whole Camp,and brought him ſafe to his party. This 
Vitory, had it been improved as happily as it was gained, might have given more reliefto 
Breſcia, and more felicity to the Venetians : but being ill managed; they had little reaſon to 
exult, and Breſcia remaining in the ſame neceſſity as before ; for Nicolo was no ſooner re- 
turned tothe forces which he had left behind, but he ſer all his wits ro work which way he 
might exploit ſome new thing to atrone for his loſs; and obſtrudt che relief of the Town : 
he knew himſelf rhe ſituation of the Citadel of Verona, and had karned from the Priſoners 
taken in that War, notonly that it was ill guarded, but the way how it might eaſily be ſur- 
prized : He believed ray fr that fortune had preſented him with an opportunity of reco- 
vering his honour, and converting his Enemies joy into ſadneſs and ſorrow. Verona is in 
Lombardy, ſeated at the foot of thole Mountains which divide Ir'aly from Germany ,, ſo that 
it ſtands partly upon the Hill, and partly upon the plain ; rhe River Adice riſes in the valley 
di Trento and running into Izah, does not extend himſelf immediately thorow the plains ; 


bur bending tothe left hand among the Mountains, it comes at length to the City ; and 


paſſes thorow the midſt of it: Yer not ſo as to divide it into equal parts, for towards the 
plain it is much greater, than towards the Mountains : Upon the riling part of the City, 
there are two Caſtles, one of them called San Piero, and the other San Felice, which appear 
ſtronger in their ſituation, than their Walls z and do by it command the whole T'own. In 
the 
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the Plain on this {ide the dice, bebind the Wall of the Ciry, there are two Fortreffes about 
a thouſand paces diſtant one from the other ; of which the one is called the old Ciradel, and 
the ather the new. On the inſide of one of them, there paſſes a Wall to the other, and is 
(in reſpeR of the other Walls which fetch a compaſs ) as the ſtring to a Bow. All the 
ſpace berwixt, theſe two Walls is full of Inhabirants, and called the Borg of Sa» Fewo, Theſe 
two Caltles and the Burg, Nicole defagned to ſurprize, believing ' it would be no difficult 
matter, both becauſe of the former negligence of the Guards (which he preſumed after the 
late Victory would be much greater) and of an Opinion he had, that no Enterprize was {© 
fealible as that which the Enemy believed was impoſſible to be done. Having drawn out 
a party of choice Men in order to his delign, he joyned with the Marqueſs of Mons, and 
marching in the night to Verens, he ſcaled the new Ciradel, and took it without beiog per- 
ceived, and then forcing open the Pore di S. Antoine, the ſignal was given to his Horſe, 
and they marched all of them into the Town. Thoſe of the old Citade} who were upon 
the Guard, hearing the noiſe when the Sentinels in the other Citadel were knock'd on the 


| Head, and when the Gate of S. Antoine was broken up, believing ir was the Enemy, cried 


out to the People to Arm ; and fell a Ringing their Bells The Citizens taking the Alarm, 


and retreated with them to the Palace of the Re:tori : In the mean time Nicole's 
bad plundered the Borgo di S. Zeno, and advancing towards the Town, the Citizens, per- 
ceiving the Dukes Forces were entted, and no way left to defend themſelves ; adviſed the 
Venetian Rettori to retire into the Fortrefſes, and preſerve themſelves and their Goods, for 
(as they ſaid) it would be much better co do ſo, and artend better fortune ; than by en» 
deavouring to avaid the preſent danger, to be knock'd on the Head, and'the whole City 
pillaged — the Rereors, and alt the Venerians betook themftlves to the Caſtle of 
S, Felice ; and ſeveral of the principal Citizens went to meer Nicols and the Marqueſs of 
Mantoua to beg of them that they would'rather poſſeſs thar Ciry rich, and with honour, 
than poor to their diſgrace ; eſpecially ſeeing they had nor by an obſtinate defence deſerved 
preferment from their old Maſters, or hatred from their 'new. The Marqueſs” and Nrcotv 
baving encouraged them what they could, they proteRedithem from plunder as much as 
was poſſible; and becauſe they were confident the Count would immediately addrefs himfelf 
to the recovery of the "Town, they contrived with all: imaginable induſtry to ger the Forr 
into their hands; but what they could not take, they block'd-up with Ditches and Trenches 
cut about to obſtrut the Enemy from'relieving them. | | 
The Count Frenceſeo was with his Army at Tewne, where upon the firſt report of this ſur- 
prize, he believed it but vain; afterwards underſtanding the truth, he reſolved by a- more 
than ordinary ſpeed: to recompence his former negligence, and expiate its diſgrace. And 
though all the chief Officers of his Army advis'd him'ro give over his Eaterprize of Breſciz, 
and Verons, and retire to Vicenza, leſt otherwiſe the Enemy ſhould encompaſi' him where 
he was, yet he would not conſent; but.refolvedto try his Fortune for' the recovery of Ve- 
ro, and turning about to the Venetian Provedicors, and Bamnarderto de Medics (who affifted 
as Commilhoner forthe Florentines ) he encouraged them'intheir doubts, and: affared theny 
he would retake it if. any of the Caſtles held our for bim.- Having pur: all things in or- 
der, and drawn out his Men, he marched towards Verona withy all expedition : at firſt fight 


| Nicolo imagined he was marching to Vicenze, as he had been © led by his Officers z bur 


obſerving him to march: on, and dire& his Forces towards the Caftle of S. Felice, he thought 
it time to provide for his defence : but all was too late,-rhe Trenches, the Embarrafments 
were not finiſhed ; the Souldiers ſeparated, and plundering, - and could not be got together 
time enough to hinder the Count from getting into the Citadel, and from thence into the 
City, to the great diſparagement of Nicolo, and detriment of his Party, who with the Mar- 
queſs of Mentous, retreated firft into the Citadel which they had taken, and from thence e- 
ſcaped to the City of Maextoue, where rallying the remainder of their Forces, they joyned 
themſelves with the Army before Breſove-: ſo that in four days time Verone was won and loſt 
by the Dukes Forces. Being Winter time, and the-Weather very cold, the Count _ 
after his Vidtory, put in ſome ſupplies of Vifual into Breſcis, though with very great dith- 
culry, be removed his Quarters to Verona, having given order for the building certain Gak 
lies at. Forbols that Winter; to be ready againſt the Spring, that then be might be ſo ſtrong 
both by Land and by Water, as'to give Breſcia an effeRual and toral. relief. 

The Duke ſeeing the: War at a ſtand for a time, and his hopes of being Maſter of Verowe 
and Breſcia at an end ; all which be attributed to the Counſel and Supplies of the Floremtines, 
whoſe afteQtion could nor be alienated, by all the provocations the Fenetions had given 
them ; nor gained over to his (ide, by all the ag that he bad made them; tharchey 

2 


might 


Verona $urs 


came together in greet Confuſion ; thoſe of them who had moſt Courage, got to their Arms, -" ow 
Soutdiers 


Recovered 


by the Count. 
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might be ſenſible of their own overſight, and feel the inconveniences they had pulled upon 
themſelves, he reſolved to invade Tyſcaw, to which he was much encouraged by Nicolo, and 
the Florentine exiles. Nicolo's deſign was upon the: poſſeſſions of Braceio, and to drive the 
The Duke Count out of La Marca : the other had an itching after their own Country, and a mind to 
encouraged in be at home, {othat both parties animated the Duke with ſuch Arguments as were moſt ſui- 
his Expedi- (ble to their particular deligns : Nicolo told him he might ſend him with an Army into Ty 
= = yin cany, and leave Breſcia beſieged z for he was Maſter of the Lake ; was well Entrenched a- 
and « & Flo. bout the Town; had ſeveral ſtrong Caſtles in the Country ; and good Officers and Soul- 
rentine exiles, diers enough to reſiſt the Count, if he ſhould make any attempt in another place ; which 
was not to be imagined till he had relieved Breſcia, . and that was impoſſible : fo thar if he 
pleaſed, he might make War in Tuſcany, and not quit his Enterprize in Lombardy ; he re- 
monſtrated beſides that the Florentines would be conſtrained, as ſoon as they ſaw him iri 
Tuſcany, to call-back the Count or be ruined ; and whichſocever of the two happen, his Vi- 
Qtory would be certain. ; 240 

The exiles inculcated, that if Nzcolo came near Florence with his Army, it was impoſſi- 
ble, but the People, tired out with their Taxes and the infolence of the Grandees, would 
take Arms and revolt ; as to his paſſage to Florence, they promiſed it ſhould be eafie, and 
Caſentino open to them, by the intereſt and correſpondence which Rinaldo held with that Go- 
vernor : ſo that the Duke, inclinable of himſelf, was much fortified and encouraged by their 
perſwaſions : the Venetians on the other {ide (though the Winter was very ſharp) preſs'd 
the Count to thexelief of Breſcia with his whole Army ; but he refuſed, alledging itt wasnor 
to be done at that time ; that better weather was to be expected, and that in the interim 
their Fleet ſhould be got rcady,and then it might be attempted both by Land and by Wa- 
ter : which Anſwer giving no ſatisfaCtion, the Venetians became flow, and remiſs in ſend- 
ing them Proyifions, ſo that in their Army many People died. 'The Florentines having ad- 
vertiſement of all theſe. paſſages, were greatly diſmaid ; ſeeing the War brought home to 
them, of Tuſcany, and'that in Lombardy, not turn'd to account : nor were they leſs fearful 
of the'Forces of the Church z nat that the Pope was their Enemy, but that they found that 
The Patri. Army at.the deyation of the Patriarch who was their implacable Adverſary : Giovanni Vi- 
arch of Alexs- telleſchi Cornetayo was firſt Apoſtolical Notary, then; Biſhop of Ricanars, after that Parriarch 
andria Gene- of Alexandrig.cand;/being at laſt created Cardinal, was called the Cardinal of Florence 3 
Ln for the This Cardinal was a cunning and couragious Perſon, ſo capable of Buſineſs, that the Pope 
_ had a ſtrong Aﬀedtion for him, gave him Command. of the Forces of the Church, and in 
all the Pope's Enterprizes in Tyſceny, Romagna; Naples, and Rome, he was conſtantly his Ge- 
neral ; ſo that. by degrees he gained ſa great Authority both over the Army, and the Pope, 
that the Pope began to be afraid to,command him, and, the Army to refuſe their Obedience 
to any body but he.. The Cardinal being at that time ic, Rne, when the news arrived that 

Nicolo was marching into Tyſcapy. . - \.... : | | 
The fear of the | Florentines was highly increaſed, becauſe fromthe time of Rinaldo's ex- 
The Patri- pulfion, that Cardinal had been an Enemy to their State,for the Articles of Agreement, which 
arch a _ were by his mediation procured in: Florence, were: not. made good, but rather managed to 
to Anald%. the prejudice of Rinaldo, be having been the occaſion of his laying down his Arms, and thar 
the occaſion of his Baniſhmeng'; ſo that the Government of Florence began to fear the time 
was come for the reſtauration pf Rinaldo, if he joined with Nicolo in his expedition into Tuſcany, 
and their apprehenſions were augmented by the ſudden departure of Nicolo, who ſeemed 
to them to leave an enterprize which -he had almoſt compleated, ro embark himſelf in ano- 
ther that was more dangerous and doubrful : which they preſumed he would never have 
done, without ſome private intelligence, or unknown invitation : theſe their apprehenſions 
they had infuſed into the Pope, who was grown ſenſible of his errorin having transferred 
fo much Authority. upon other People. But whilit the Florentines were in this ſuſpence, 
Fortune preſented them a way to ſecure themſelves of the Patriarch : that State had Scouts 
abroad to intercept, and peruſe all Letters, to ſee if they could meet with any correſpondence 
to the prejudice of the State ; at Monte. Pulciano it happened a Pacquet was taken which the 
The Pope Patriarch had written to Nicolo Piccinino without the knowledge or conſent of the Pope. 


— Though the CharaQter was ſtrange, and the ſenſe. ſo implicite and abſtruſe, that nothing 


twixe the Pa. <2uld be made out of it, yer that obſcurity, conlidered with its direCtions to an Enemy, 
triarch and alarmed his Holineſs ſo, as he reſolved to ſecure him. The care of his apprehenſion he com- 
Nicolo, and mitted to Antonio Rido da Padous, whom he had made Governor of the Caſtle of Rome: 


— a ſe- Antonio as ſoon as he had his Orders, was ready to execute them, ' and expeQed an oppor- 


tunity. The Patriarch had reſolved to paſs into Tyſcany, and having fixed upon the next 
day for his departure from Rome; he ſent to the Governor that he would be upon the 
Bridge next morning at a preciſe hour, for he had ſomething to diſcourſe with him : Antonio 
thought 
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chought now his opportunity was comme, ordered his People as he thought convenient, and + 


at the time appointed was ready expeCting the Patriarch upon the Bridge, ! which was tobe ©** 


drawn up; or let down, as occaſion required. The Patriarch was punctual, -and came ex- 


a&tly at his time, and Antonio entertaining hjm awhile upon the Bridge, gave a ſign, and The Patri. 
on a ſudden the Bridge was pulled up, arid the Patriarch inthe Caſtle ; fo that of the Ge- arch ſecured 
neral of an Army, he became a Priſoner in a moment. "The People which were with him; and dics, 


began to ſwagger at firſt, but underſtanding afterwards it was his Holineſs's direQtion, they 
were pacihed and quiet: and the Governor of the Caſtle comforting him with fair words; 
and giving him hopes of a better condition, the Patriarch replied, that great Perſons were 
not ſecured, to be diſcharged again; that thoſe whodeſerved to be ſeized, did not deſerve 
to be diſmiſſed 4 and it was his own caſe, for he died in Priſon not long after, and Lodevicd 
Patriarch of Aquileia was made General of the Pope's Army in his place z : who though bes 
fore he could not be engaged in the Wars betwixt the Duke and the League, yet then he 
was perſuaded ; and promiſed to be ready for the defence of Tuſcany, with-4000 Horſe and 
2000 Foor. | 7 

Being delivered from this danger, there was another of no leſs importance, and that was 
their fear of Nicolo upon the confuſion of Aﬀairs in Lombardy, and the differences betwixr 
the Venetian and the Count : for better information, the Florentines ſent Ners the Sor» of 
Gino Cappomi,, and Guiliand d' Anazenti to Venice, as alſo-to ſettle the Proſecution of the 
War for the"next Year, -commanding Ne#z, upon the refolution of the Venetiens, to repaid 
to the County” to found: him, and «<xhort_ him to ſuch courſes as ſhould 'be neceflary for the 
ſecurity of the League :- theſe Embaſladors were ſcarce got: onward on their way, as far as 
Ferrara, before they had the news that Piccinino had paſſed the Po with 6000 Horſe. There- 
upon they! made what” taſte was poſſible, - and being come to Venice, they found that Senate 
very politive to have Breſcia relieved at that very time, not being ( as they ſaid ) able td 
attend any better, nor their ſtate to put out-any Fleer, ſo that without preſent ſupply, they 
would be forced to ſurrender, which would compleat the. Duke's Succeſſes, 'and be the loſs 
of all their Territories by Land: 'finding them fo perverſe, Neri went to Verona, to hear 
what Arguments the Count could produce ro the Contrary, who with good Reaſons made it 
out to him,that to endeavout the relief of Breſcia in that junAture, would be not only incffe- 
Qual at preſent, but much to their prejudice afterwards, for conſidering the Seaſon of the 
Year, and ſituation of the Town, nothing could be done, he ſhould only harraſs and diſorder 
his Men ſo, as when a proper time for Action ſhould come, he ſhould be forced to draw off 
to Verona to ſupply himſelf with what the Winter had conſumed, and what was neceflary 
for their future ſupport ;ſo that all the time that was fit for Ation,would be ſpent in marching 


backward and forward. 'T'o adjuſt theſe things, Orſalto Fuſtiniani, and Giovan Piſani were Commiſſios 
ſent to. Verona to the Count, by -whom it was concluded (after much diſpute) that the Ve- ners to the 
netians for the enſuing Year ſhould give the Count 80000 Ducats, and 40 a piece to the Count from 
reſt of his Army. That he ſhould march forth with his whole Army, and fall upon the the Yenerians. 


Duke, endeavouring by ſome ſmart impreſſion upon his Country to make him recal Nicols 
out of Lombardy. After which concluſion, they returned to Venice, but the Venetians (the 
Sum being thought very great) went on bur {lowly with their Preparations, Nicolo Pic- 
cinino proceeded however, was got already into the Country of Remagna, and tampered ſo 
ſucceſsfully with the Sons of Pandolfo Malateſta, that they deſerted the Venetians and took up 
Arms under the Duke : this' News was unpleaſing at Venice, but at Florence much more; 
becauſe that way they thought to have given Nicolo a ſtop. But the Malateſts being in Re- 
bellion, 'the Florentines were not alittle diſmaid, eſpecially fearing, that their General Pie- 
70 Giampagole Orfino (who was then in the Territories of the Malateſti) might be defeated, 
and they by conſequence diſarmed : theſe tidings, were alſo no ſmall trouble to the Count, 


who began to apprehend if-Nicolo paſſed into Tyſcavy, he might be in danger of loſing La defirous to 


Marcs, and (diſpoſed to ſecure his own Country if he could) he came tq Venice, and being 
introduced to the Duke, be declared to him, that his paſſage into Tyſcaxy would be conve- 
nient for the League, for the War was to be carried on, where the General, and Army 
of the Enemy was, and not among their private, and particular Towns, and Gariſons : 
becauſe their Army once. beat, there is an end of the War ; but though their Gariſons be 
taken, and their Towns reduced, if their Army be intire, they ſhould be never the nearer, 
but the War (zs ic does many times happen) would break out more ſeverely. Afuring 
them that Le Marca and all Tuſcany would be loſt if Nicolo was not brizkly oppoſed ; which 
being loſt, no remedy could be expeRted in Lombardy; but if it. might, he did not under- 
ſtand how he could with any excuſe abandon his own SubjeGts and Friends ; for coming in- 
to Lombardy a Prince, he ſhou!d be loth to leave it as a private Captain, To this the Duke 
of Venice replied, that it was manifeſt, and nothing more certain, that if he kft A 
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b his Army, all their Territories upon Land would beloſt ; and that it 
would be to no purpoſe ro conſume more — defending it,” For he can be no wiſe 
Man who endeavours to defend that which he is ture to loſe, and he no fool who chuſes to 
loſe his Counery alone, rather than his Country and Money too, and if the loſs of their af- 
fairs ſhould follow, it would then be clear enough how much it imported the reputation of 
the Venetions, to proteft Remegna and Tuſcany. But the whole Senate was againſt his opi- 
nion, believing if he ſucceeded in Lombardy, he ſhould be ſare every where elſe, and that 
could be no hard rask; that State, upon Njcelo's departure, being left weak and infirm, 
fo that that might be ruined, before Nicolo could be called back, or any other- ſufficient re. 
medy provided. That if things were curiouſly examined, it would be found that Nicols 
was ſent into Tyſcany upon no other errand, but to divert the Cone from his enterprize in 
Lombardy, and remove the War from his own Country by carrying it into another : ſo that 
if the Count ſhould purſue bim without irrefiſtable neceſfity, he would rather accompliſh 
his deſigns, and do as he would haye him : bur if they continued their Army in Lombardy, 
and ſhifted in Tuſcany as well as they could ; they would be ſenſible of their ill reſolution 
when it was too late, and find that they had loſt all in Lombardy irrecoverably, without any 
equivalence or repriſgl in Tyſcoy. 

In this manner every Man having ſpoken, and replied, as his judgment direQed bim ; it 
was concluded to be quiet for ſame days, to ſee what the Agreement betwixt Nicole and the 
Moelazeſti would produce : whether the Florentines might rely upon Piero Giam Pagolo;, and. 
whether the Pope proceeded fairly with the League as he had promiſed be would, This 
reſolution being taken, not long after they had intelligence, that Piero Giam Pegolo was 
marched towards Tyſcoy with his Army ; and that the Pope was better inclined to the 
League at that time, than before ; with which Advertiſements the Cone being confirmed, 
he was content to remain in Lombardy himſelf; that Neri ſhould be difpatthed chither with 
1000 of his Horſe, and five hundred others, and if things ſhould proceed fo, as that his 
preſence ſhould be neceſlary in Tyſcevy, upon the leaſt Summons from Neri the Count en- 

to repair to him without any delay. Accordingly Neri marched away, arrived with 
is Forces at Flarence in April, and the ſame day Giam Pagolo arrived there alſo z inthe mean 
time Nicolo Piccinino baving ſettled the Aﬀairs of Remagne, was deligning for Tyſcayz 
and being inclined to have marched by the way of the 4/ps of S. Benedetro, and the Vale of 
Mantone, he found that paſlage ſo well defended by the ConduRt of Nicolo ds Piſa, that he 
believed his whole Army would not be able to farce it : and becauſe of the ſudden» 
neſs of this irruption the Florentines were but indifferently provided either with Souldiers, 
or Officers, they committed the Paſſes of the other Alps to the guard of certain of their 
Citizens, with ſome new raiſed Companies of Foot, among which Citizens Barthalomeo Or- 
landing had the command, and more particularly the keeping of the Caſtle of Mearadi, and 
the Paſs that was by it. Nicole Picciino ſuppoling the Paſs of S. Benedetto inſuperable by 
reaſon of the Courage and Vigilance of the Commander ; choſe rather to attempt the other 
way where the cowardice and inexperience of the chiet Officer was not like to give him 
ſo great oppoſition, Merradi is a Caſtle built at-the foot of thoſe 4pr which divide Tyſcop 
and Romagne; but on the (ide of Reamagne, at the entrance into the Vale di Lamons though 
it has no Walls, yet the River, the Mountains and the Inhabitants make it ſtrong. For the 
Men are martial and faithful,and the River has worn away the Banks,and made ſuch Grotes 
and Hollows therein, that it is impoſſible from the Valley to approach it, if a little Brid 
which lies over the River be defended : and on the mountain fide the Rocks and the Cli 
are ſo ſteep, it is almoſt i able : but the imity of Bartolemes debas'd the cou- 
rage of his Men, and rendered the ſituation of his Caſtle of no importance : for no ſooner 
did he hear the report of the Enemies approach, but leaving all in confuſion, away he ren 
with bis Party, and never ſtopp'dtill he came at Borgo a Son. Lorenzo. Nicole (baving poſle(s'd 
himſelf of that Paſs : ſtrangely ſurprized to conſider how poorly it had been defended ; and 
as much pleaſed that now it was his own) marched down into Magele, and having taken 
ſeveral Caſtles, he ſtaid at Pulicigpo torefreſh; from whence he made his Excurſions as far 
as Monte Fieſole, and was fo bold to paſs the River Arno, ſcouring, forraging, and plunder- 
ing the Country within three Miles of Florence: "The Florentines however were not at all 
diſmaid, but the firſt thing they did was to ſecure the Government, of which they were 
not much afraid both for the intereſt which Coſmo had with the People; and the method 
they had taken to reduce the chief Offices of the City into the hands of a few of the moſt 
patent Citizens, who with their vigilance and ſeverity kept under all ſuch as were diſcon* 
tented, or ftudious of new things, beſides they had Newsof the reſolutions in Lombard ; of 
Ners's approach, with the number of his Forces ; and that the Pope had promiſed to ſupply 
them with more : which hopes were ſufficient to ſupport them till Neri's arrival. bs ja 
nding 
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finding the City in ſome; diſorders, reſolved to take the field, and reſtrain. Nicolo from fo- 
raging ſo freely : And therefore drawing together what Infantry he could,out ofthe People, 
he joyned them with, his Horle, marched. into the field, and rook Remole, which the Ene- 
my had poſleſs'd. Aſter the taking of that Town, he encamped his Army there ; obſtru- 
fred the excurſions of Niceloz and gave the Ciry great hopes of ſending him farther off; 
Nicolo obſerving, though the Florentines had loſt many of their Men, it procured no com- 
motion ; and underſtanding they were all quiet and ſecure inthe Town, he concluded it vain 
to loſe time any longer, wherefore he changed his deſigns, and reſolved to do ſomething 


The Count 


which might cauſe the Florentines to provoke him to a Batte), in which he doubted not to Poppi revolts 


overcome, and then all things would follow as he expeRed, of courſe. There was at that 


ted from the Florentines, with whom he was in League, the Florentines had a jealouſie of him 

before, and endeavoured to continue him their Friend, by enlarging his pay, and making 

him their Deputy over all the Towns which were near kim, but nothing could do, fo 

ſtrongly did his afteRion incline him to the other Party, that no fear, nor a&t of kindneſs 
whatever was ſufficient to divide him from Rimalde, and the reſt of the Brethren, who had 

had the Government formerly : fo that he no ſooner heard of Nicolo's approach, but he - 
went in to him immediately, and folicited him with all imaginable importunity to advance 

towards the City and march-into Caſentino z diſcovering to him the whole Strength of the 

Country, and with what eaſe and ſecurity he might firaiten the Enemy.  Nicslo took his, 
Counſel, and marching into Caſentino, he poſleſs'd himſelf of Remena, and Bibiena, and 

afterwards encamped before Caſtle San Nicolo, That Caſtle is placed at the foor of thoſe 

A'p: which divide Caſentino from the Vale of Arno; and by reaſon ir ſtood high, and had a 

ſtrong Gariſon in it, it was no eaſie matter to take it, though Nicolo ply'd it continually with 

his Cannon. 

This Siege continued twenty days, during which time the Florentines had got together 
what force they could, and had already under ſeveral Officers 300@ Foot at Fegghine, 
commanded by Prero Giam Pagolo as General, Neri Capponi , and Bernardo de Medici as 
Commiſſioners. The Caſtle of San Nicolo had ſert out four Perſons to give them notice of 
their Condition, and preſs them for Relief : whereupon the Commiſſioners examining the 
Situation of the Place, found it was not to be relieved but by-the 4/ps which came down : 
from the Vale of Arno, the tops of which might eaſily be poſleſs'd by the Enemy, before 
they could come at them, in reſpe&t they had a ſhorter cutto them, and the Florenzines could 
not ſtir, but they muſt of neceſſity be ſeen : fo that to attempt a thing which was not like to | 
ſucceed, was to expoſe and caſt away their Men without doing any good : upon theſe 
Conſiderations the Commiſkoners having commended their courage paſs'd, adviſed them 
to continue it whilſt they were able, and when they found _ could hold it no longer, 
to ſurrender upon as gaod terms as they could : Hereupon, atter 32 days Siege, Nicols 
became Maſter of the Caſtle, but the loſing ſo much time upon ſo incon{iderable a place, 
was ( in great part) the miſcarriage of that Enterprize ; for had he inveſted Florence, or 
but kept it blocked up at a diſtance, the Governor of that Ciry would have been con- 
ſtrained to raiſe Money and Men, and muſt have ſupplied it with Proviſions, with much 
more difficulty, having the Enemy ſo near them, belides many would have been preſſing for 
Peace, ſeeing the War ſo likely ro continue : but the defire the Count di Popps had to be re- 
venged of that Garriſon (which had been his Enemy a long time) cauſed him to give that 


from the Flo- 


time in Nicolo's Army , Franceſco Conte di Poppi who (when the Enemy was in Mugelo) revol- ——_ 


Nieolo ill 


Counſel, and Nicolo to oblige him, conſented to it, which was the deſtruCtion of both ; and adviſed by 
indeed it ſeldom happens, but private animoſity, proves a prejudice to the intereſt of the Count Poppi. 


Publick. Nicolo, purſuing his Viftory, took Paſſine and Chivufi, and the Count di Popps per- 
ſwaded him to continue in thoſe parts, alledging that he might extend his Quarters betwixt 
Chinſt and Pieve as he pleaſed, and making himſelf Maſter of the A/ps, he might as be ſaw 
occaſion, return to the old Poſt in Caſentino and the Vale Arno, or falling down ints 
Vale di Chiana and the Vale de Fevere, be ready upon the leaſt motion of the Enemy. But 
Nicolo refle&ting upon the rockineſs of thoſe places, - only replied his Horſes could ſwal- 
low no Stones, and removed to Borgo 4 S. Sepulcro, where he was received with all denien- 
{tration of kindneſs ; from whence he endeavoured to debauch the Citizens of Caſtells, but 
they were too firm to the Florentines to entertain any ſuch motion. Being deſirous to have 
Perugia (where he was born) at his devotion, he went thither with 40 Horſe to make them 
a viſit, and was honourably treated, but in a few days he rendred himſelf ſuſpeCted, ha- 
vieg been wheedling with the Legate and ſeveral of the Citizens, and made many Pro- 
poſals to them, but none of them ſucceeded ; fo that receiving $8000 Ducars of them, he 
returned to his Army. | 

After this he got intelligence in Crotong, and was very buſy in ſeducing it from the Flo- 
rentines, 
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Vicolo pra- principal of that City there was one Bartolomeo &i Senſo,who goin 


ftiſes to ſur- 


rentines, but being diſcovered before it was ripe, that alſo came to nothing. © A the 
ving the Rounds one night by 
the Captain's Order, was told by a Country Man his Friend, that if he had no mind to be 


prize Cr0101. LAeq he ſhould have a care,and go back. Bartolomeo preffing to know his reaſon; be found 


F Breſcia re» 
ticved, 


the whole ſeries of the Plot, and went immediately to the Governor, and acquainted him: 
who, ſeizing upon the Confpirators, and doubling his Guards thereupon, expected the 
coming of Nicolo according to agreement, who came indeed punQually at his time, bur find- 
ing himſelf difcovered, returned to his Quarters. Whilſt things were carried on in Tycany 
gt this rate, with little advantage to the Forces of the Duke, his Aﬀairs in Lembar& were 
85 unquiet, but with more detriment and loſs, for Count Frenceſto as ſoon as the ſeaſon gave 
leave, took the Field with his _ and the Yenetians having repaired their Fleet in the 
Lake, he thought it beſt in the firſt place to make himfelt Maſter of that, and to drive the 
Duke out ; ſuppoſing when he had done that, the reſt would be eafje, Whereupon he 
cauſed the Venetian Fleet to ſet upon the Dukes ; which they did, and defeated them ; after 
which he took all the Caſtles which they had in their poſſeſſion, fo that the Enemy which 
befieged Breſcia by Land, underſtanding the deſtiny of their Comrades, drew off from the 
Siege; and left the Town free, after it had been ſtraitned three Years, Having finiſhed 
his Bufineſs there, and obtained fo important a Viftory, the Count thought fit to ſeek out 
the Enemy, who was retired to Socino, a Caſtle upon the River of Og!so, and diſlodging 
them there, they retreated to Cremona : where the Duke made Head, and reſolved to de- 
fend that part of his Country. Bur the Count advancing daily againſt him ; being fearful 
he ſhould loſe all, or a great part of his Territory, he began to lament the reſolution of 
ſending Nicolo into Tuſcany ;, and to redreſs his error, he writ word to Nicole of the condi- 
tion he was in, prefing him with all ſpeed ro come back to his relief. "The Florentines in 
the mean time had joined their Forces with the Pope's, and made a halt at Angbiari a Ca- 
file at the foot of the Mountains which part Val di Tevere, from Valdichiana, four Miles di- 
ſtant from Sen Sepulcro ; betwixt which places the way was plain, the Country Champaign, 
ft for Horſe, and proper for a Battel. aving heard of the Count's Viftory,and that Nicols 
was recalled, they thought the Vitory might be obtained without more hazard or labour, 
and therefore Orders were diſpatched in all hafte to the Comiſlaries to avoid an Engagement 
by all means ; for Nicolo conld not ſtay in Tyſcany many days. Theſe Orders coming to 
Nicoto's ear, finding that of neceffity be muſt part; that he might have left nothing untryed, 
he reſolved to provoke them to a Batte}, believing he ſhould take them unprovided, ſecing 
(according to their intelligence) they could have no reaſon to expe any ſuch thing ; and 
to this he was much encouraged by Rinaldo, the Conte & Poppi, and all the Florentine 
exiles, who knew well enough they were undone if Nicole departed ; but if they could bring 
them to a fight, there was a poflibility of prevailing, and if they did loſe the ViQory, they 
ſhould loſe it with Honour. 

This reſolution being taken, the Army moved z and being advanced as far as 'Borgo be- 
fore the Florentine: perceived it, he commanded 2000 Men out of that City, who, (re- 
lying much upon the Condu@ of their General, and the Promiſes he made them, 
being alfo defirous of Plunder) followed him chearfully. Marching on from thence 
diretly towards Anghiari in Battatia, Nicole arrived with his whole Army within two 
Miles, when Micheletto Attendulo perceiving a great Duſt, and ſuſpeing it to be the Ene- 
my, cried out to have all People ſtand to their Arms. 'The tumult in the Plorentine 


The Batte) Camp was not ſmall ; for that Army encamped ordinarily without any Diſcipline, and be- 
of Angbiari. ing negligent beſides, in preſumption the Enemy were further off, they were fitter to fly than 


to fight z, all of them being difarm'd, and ftraggled from their Quarters into ſuch places as 
the ſhade, or their Recreations had carried them. Neverthelefs ſo much diligence was uſed 
by the Commiſfaries, and the General, that before the Enemy could ger up, they were on 

orſeback, and in order. to receive them ; and as Micheletro was the firſt that diſcovered 
them, fo he was the firſt that engaged them ; running with his Troop to ſecure the Bridge 
which croffed the way not far from Angbiari; Micheletto having poſted himſelf ar the 


Bridge, Simommno an Officer of the Popes, and his Legate, placed themſelves on the right 


hand, and the Florentine Commiſlaries, and General on the left ; having planted the Foot as 
thick as poſſible upon the Banks; there was only one way for the Enemy toattack them and 
that was by the Bridge ; nor had the Florentines any where to defend themſelves bur there; 
only they ordered their Foot, that if the Enemies Foot ſhould leave the High way, and fall 
upon the Flanks of the Horſe z they ſhould ler fly at them with their Croſs bows, and give 
their Cavalry a fecure paſſage over the Bridge. 

The firſt that appeared, were gallantly received by Micheletto, and repulſed ; but Aftorre 
and Franceſco Piccinine coming in with a commanded Party to their relief, they 
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ged him fo briskly, that Michelerro was not only beat back over the Bridge, but purſued to 
the very end of the Town, and they which purſued them being charged —_ inthe Flank, 
were repulſed over the Bridge, and all things as at firſt. This Skirmiſh continued two 
hours compleat : ſometimes Nicolo, and ſomerimes the Florentines being Maſters of the 
Bridge ; and though the fight upon the Bridge was equal ro both, yet on this {ide and the 
other, Nicolo had much the diſadvantage. For Nicolo's Men paſſing the Bridge were re- 
ceived by a groſs of the Enemy, which being drawn up with advantage by reaſon of the 
ground, could charge, or wheel, or relieve thoſe that were diſtreſſed, as they ſaw occa- 
fron. But when the Flurentines paſſed over, Nicolo had no place to relieve his Men for 
the Ditches and Baoks in the way, as it appeared in the confli&t ; for though Nicolo's For- 
ces gained the Bridge ſeveral times, yet by the freſh Supplies of the Enemy they were till 
forced to give back : but when the Florentine: prevailed and paſſed over the Bridge, Nicolo 
had not time, by reaſon of the brizkneſs of their charge, and the incommodity of the ground 


to reinforce his Men, but thoſe which were behind were forced to mix with thoſe that were Piccining ds 
before, one difordered the other, and the whole Army was conſtrained to fly, and every feated. 


Man got to Borgo as well as he could. The Florentines let them go, as having more incli- 
nation to the Plunder, which in Horſes, Arms, and other things, afforded them a plenti- 
ful prey ; for with Nicols there eſcaped not above 100@ Horſe, moſt of the reſt being ta- 
ken Priſoners : the Citizens of Borgo who had followed Nicolo for prize, became prize them- 
ſelves, and were moſt of them taken z with all their carriages and colours : this ViCtory was 
not ſo much prejudicial to the Duke, as it was advantageous to Tuſcany, for had the Flo- 
rentines loſt the Day,that Province had been his; but he loſing it, loſt nothing but his Arms 
and his Horſes, which a little Money would recruit. Never was there any War made in 
an Enemy's Country with lefs execution than in this, for in ſo great a rout, and fo ſharp 
an Engagement, which laſted four hours, there was but one Man lain, and he not by any 
Wound or honourable Exploit, but falling from his Horſe he was trodden to Death, with 
ſuch ſecurity did they hght then; for all of them being Curiafſiers on Horſeback, and com- 
plearly armed, they could not preſently be killed, and if they found there was no likeli- 
hood of getting off themſelves, or being reſcued by their Friends, they ſurrendred before 
they could come at them ro {lay them : this Battel both in ir ſelf and conſequences, was 
a great inſtance of the unhappineſs of that War, for the Enemy being beaten, and Nicols 
fled to Borgo, the Commiſſioners would have purſued, and beſieged him in that place, to 
have made their Victory entire : But ſome of the Officers and Soldiers would not obey ; 
pretending they would diſpoſe of their Plunder, and cure themſelves of their Wounds, and 
which is more remarkable, the next day about Noon, without any regard to, or leave from 
their Superiour Officers, they went to Arezzo, depolited their prey, and returned to 4ng- 
biars when they had done. 

A thing fo contrary to all Order and Military Diſcipline, that the relicks and remainder 
of any well-governed Army would eafily have rob'd them of their Vi&tory, which ſo unde- 
ſervedly they had obtaingd. And belides this, the Commiſſioners giving order that all Pri- 
ſoners ſhould be kept (to prevent their rallying, or getting together again) in ſpite of 
their Orders, they diſmiſs'd them all. A thing moſt juſtly ro be admir'd, that an Army 
ſo conſtituted, ſhould be able to get the ViRtory, and that the Enemy ſhould be ſo poor 
ſpirited as to be beaten by them. Whilſt the Florentines therefore were marching to Arezzo 
and returning again, Nicolo had opportunity to quit Borgo, and draw off all his Men to- 
wards Romagna; and with him the Florentine Exiles, who ſeeing their hopes deſperate of 
returning to Florence they diſperſed themſelves into all Parts of I:zaly, and ſome of them 
into other Countries, as their Conveniences prompted them ; of theſe Rinaldo choſe 4n- 
cona for his reſidence, and afterwards (to obtain a Manſion in Heaven, for that which he 
had loſt upon Earth) he went to viſit the Sepulchre of our Saviour ; from whence being re- 
turnedg»as he was fitting at Table very merry at the Wedding of one of his Daughters, 
he fell down on a ſudden, and died. His fortune being favourable fo far, as to rake him 
away in one of the moſt pleaſant days of his Life ; a man truly honourable in all Conditions, 
but would have been much more, had his Stars brought him forth in a City that had been 
united 3 for Florence being faCtious, the ſame things diſguſted there, which would have 
been rewarded in another place. 'The Commiſlaries when their Men were come back: 
from Arezzo, and Nicolo departed, preſented themſelves before Borgo; whereupon the 
Townſmen would have furrendred to the Florentines, but could not be accepted : in this 
Treaty and Negotiation, the Commiſſaries became jealous of the Pope's Legate, leſt he 
had a deſign of ſeizing it for the Church ; ſo that they came to ill Language, and doubt- 
lels ſome ill accident would have happened, had thoſe Propoſals proceeded : the Pope's Le- 
gace being gratified in his delires,that Controverlie fell to the ground, Whilſt they ”_ ſo 
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{olicitous for the enterprize of Borgo, News came that Nicolo Piccinino was marched towards 
Rome ; but others faid towards La Marcs, wherefore the Legate, and many of the reſt, gave 
their opinions to march towards Perugia, to be ready to defend either Rome or La Marca, 
whitcher Nicolo was fled with Bernardo de Medici ; and Neri, with the Florentines, were ta 
march for Caſentino : this being determined, Neri departed with his Forces to Reſſina ; 
took ir, and Bibiena, Prato Vecchio, and Romeni ;, from thence he marched to Popps, and be- 
heged it on two fides ; one towards the Plain of Certomondo ;, and the other upon the Moun- 
tain that goes along to Fronzols, Count Popps ſeeing himſelf forſaken both by God and Man, 
had ſhut himſelf up in Popps, not with any hopes of relief, but to make his Conditions fo 
much the better ; and Ners coming before it and forming his Siege, he defired a Parly, and 
had as good terms offered as in his ſtate could be expeted, which were to go away himſelf, 
and his Children, with whatever they could carry with them, for which the Town and its 
Territory was to be delivered to the Florentine: ; whillt the Treaty was managing, he came 
down to the Bridge over the Arno which is at the end of the Town, and calling to Nerz, in 
great Sorrow and Afﬀition, he faid to him, 

Poppis Had I conſidered my own ill Fortune and your Power a1 I ſhould have done, I had been now as a 
Speech to the F;jend congratulating your Viftory, and not ſupplicating your Mercy as an Enemy. Fortune at pre- 
wr ſent ir favourable and propitious to you : to me it 4 rigid and ſevere ; I bad Horſes and Armt, 

and Subjefts, and Eftate, and who can wonder if I part with them unwillingh ? but if you 
Pleaſe (as you may) to command all Tuſcany, we muſt of neceſſity obey : I have this only to 
comfort me, that had not I committed this error, ſuch would mot have been that exerciſe nor 
demonſtration of your Generefity, for if now you ſhould think fit to preſerve me, you will leave to 
the World an indelible inſtaxce, and example of Clemency: let therefore your Compaſſion exceed my 
Offence, and permit at leaſt that this ſingle reſidence may continue to thoſe from whom your Prede- 
ceſſors have received formerly many Obligations. 
Neri's An- Neri replied, That he had unhappily placed his hopes upon People which could do him no good. 
ſwer, That be bad tranſgreſſed ſo highly againſt the Republick, of Florence, that as things then ſtood, 
there was a neceſſity of yielding up all, and that he muſt abandon theſe places, as he was an Ene- 
my to Florence, which as a Friend be bad refuſed to preſerve ;, for he had given ſo ill a Teſti 
mony and Example of himſelf, that he could not be continued ; and in every chance of Fortune had 
been ſo unconftant and variow, that they could not have any confidence but that ſtil he would be 
working to the prejudice of their late, and yet it was not ſo much him , as his intereſt they 
were afraid of. But if he would withdraw into Germany, the Government of Florence would 
antercede, that he might reſide there as a Prince and be a Friend to him, for the Obligations he 
ſaid they had received from his Anceſtors. To which the Count anſwered in great Pafſion, 
That he would be farther off the Florentines than ſo , and laying aſide a!l further Capitulation 
{ ſeeing no remedy )) the Count delivered up the Town, and all hi other Concerns to the Florentines z 
enly by Goods, bn Wife and Children departed with him, very diſconſolate, for having loſt a Doms- 
nion which his Predeceſſors had enjoyed above 4.00 years. Theſe Succeſles being known in 
Florence, were received with great Joy and Acclamation, both by the Magiſtrates and 
People. And becauſe Barnarde:ro de Medici, found that Nicolo's marching towards Rome or 
La Marca would be of little importance, he returned with his Forces to Ners, and hoth of 
them coming back to Florence, it was reſolved that they would be entertained with the 
Higheſt Honours which could be conferred by that City upon their Viftorious Members ; 


and accordingly they were received in a Triumphant manner, by the Senate, the Captains 
of the Parties, and the whole City beſide, 


- Poppi beſie- 
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T always was (and *tis reaſonable it be) the deſign and end of all thoſe who make War, 
ro enrich themſelves, and impoveriſh the Enemy ; nor is Conqueſt and Victory deſired 
upon any other ſcore, but to magnihe the one, and to depreſs the other : Hence ir is, 
that when ever Victory impoveriſhes or debilitates you, you have either tranſgrefled,or 

fallen ſhort of what you aimed at in the War. That Prince, or Commonwealth is en- 
riched by Victory, when he exrirpateth his Enemy, and impropriates the ſpoil. On the 
other ſide, his Victory impoveriſhes him, when (though he overcomes his Enemy) he can- 
not utrerly extinguiſh him, and the ſpoil and prey is left ro the Souldiers. This Prince, 
this Commonwealth, is unhappy in its Lofles, bur more in its ViRtories; for being defea» 
red, it is liable to the lnjuries of its Enemies ; and being victorious, ro the contumely of its 
Friends, which as they are leſs reaſonable,are leſs ſupportable,ſecing it is again neceſſirated ro 
oppreſs and diſguſt irs SubjeAs by new Impoſitions and Taxes : and if there be the leaſt bu- 
manity in Government, it cannot rejoyce or cxult in a Victory, which makes all irs Sub- 
jets ſad. The well-governed Commonwealths of old, were wont to fall their Bags with 
Gold and Silver ; diſtribute Donatives, remit Subſidies and Tribute to the People, and fo- 
lemnize their Victories with Merriment and feafting ; but thoſe of whom we write, drain- 
ed their Exchequer, impoveriſhed the People, and never ſecured themſelves of their Ene- 
mies ; which proceeded from the diſorders in the Management of the War; for having 
beaten, and pillaged the Enemy, they neither kept them Prifoners, nor killed them; fo 
that (being incenſed) they forbare revenging themſelves upon the Conqueror no longer 
than he which commanded them could recruit them with Horſes and Arms : and the Plun- 
der and Ranſoms falling to the Soldiers, rhe Conquerours made no Advantage of the Spoils 
of the Enemy, but were forced to tear their Supplies out of the Bowels of their Subjedts ; 
nothing of benefit accurring to the People, they were rendred more imperious and cruel 
in their Taxcs : and thoſe Soldiers had brought things to that paſs, that both the Conque- 
ror and conquered (if they intended to preſerve their Authority over their Men) were in 
neceſſiry of more Money ; for the one fide was to be recruited, the other to be rewarded ; 
and as the one could not bghrt, unleſs he was newly equipped; ſo the other would not engage 
him withour recompence tor what was paſſed ; from whence it happened, that one fide had 
no great joy of its Victory, and the other no great ſenſe of its loſs ; for the conquered had 
time to recruit, and the Conqueror had none to purſue. This diſorder and perverſneſs in 
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the Soldicr was the reaſon that Nicolo was recruited, and on Horſeback again, before his 
defeat was known tharow Italy 3 and ſharper War be made upen his Enemies afterwards, 
than he had ever done before. "This it was, that after ks rout before Breſcia, enabled him 
to ſurprize Verons : this it was, that after he was worſted at Verona, gave him opportunity 
to invade Tyſceay ; this it was, that after his toſs at Angb:ar3, recrumed tim again, and made 
him ſtronger ia the Field (ere he got to Renagna) than he was before, which gave the 
Duke new hopes of defending Lombardy, though by means of his abſence he had looked 
upon it as loſt: for whilſt Nicolo was giving the Enemy an alarm at Tuſcany, the Duke of 
Milan was reduced to a condition of hazarding all, and therefore apprehending he mighe 
be undone, before Nicolo (who was ſent for) would come to his reſcue, to ſtop the Career 
of the Count, and temper his fortune by induſtry, which he could not do by force; he 
had recourſe to thoſe Remedies which in the like caſe he had many times uſed, and ſent N;- 
colo da Eſt; Prince of Ferrara to Peſchiera to the Count,” to perſwade him in his Name to a 
The Duke Peace ; and to remonſtrare ro him that the proſeCution of the War could not turn to his 
propoſeth a advantage;for if the Duke ſhould be diſtreſſed,and unable ro maintain his reputation,the Coune 
Peace, would be the firſt which would ſuffer by itz by reaſon the Venetians and Flerentines would 
have no farther occaſion, and by conſequence no farther eſteem for him : and as ateſtimo-« 
ny of the ſincerity of his Propoſal, the Duke offered ro conſumaaate his Marriage, and fend 
his Daughter to Ferrars to be delivered to him as ſoon a3 the Peace was concluded; to which 
the Count replied, that if the Duke did truly deſire Peace, be might eafily have it; for the 
Penetians and Florentines were as much inclined to it as he, bur the diffculty would be to per- 
ſwade them he was in earneſt, as knowing he woull never have propoſed any ſuch thing, 
had not ſome neceſſity conſtrained him; and as ſoon as that ſhould be removed, he would 
make War upon them again. 

As to the buſineſs of his Marriage, he could not repoſe any confidence in his promiſe, ha- 
ving been ſo often baffled by him before : nevertheleſs, if every thing elſe were agreed, he 
ſhould proceed in it as his Friends ſhould adviſe. The Venetians, who are jealous of their 
Soldiers, where they have no reaſon to be ſo, had reaſon enough to be ſu{picious here, 
which the Count being defirous to remove, proſecuted the War with all diligence imagi- 
nable ; but his mind was ſo inflamed with ambition, and the Venetians (o {lack, and intre- 
pidated with jealouſie, little more was done that Summer : ſo that when Nicols Piccinino 
returned into Lombardy, Winter came on, and the Armies were fent to their Winter-quar- 

. ters ; the Count to Verona; the Duke to Cremona : the Florentines into Tuſcany, and the 
Pope's Army to Remagna, which after the Bartel of Anghiari, aflaulred Furls and Bolegna in 
hopes to have taken them from Franceſco Piccinino, who kept them from his Father, and 
defended them ſo well, they could not ger them our of his hands ; nevertheleſs their com- 
ing into thoſe parts, fo terrified the People of Ravenna that to avoid the domination of the 
Church by conſent of Oftafio di Potenta their Lord, they ſubmitted to the Venetian, who (in 
The Ingra- recompence of his kindneſs, that he might never recover by force what he had given 
titude of the them with fo little diſcretion) ſent Oftaſio with his only Son to ſpend their days in Candia, 
Fenetans. where they died : In which Expedition his Holineſs wanting Money, (notwithſtanding the 
ViRtory at Anghiari) he was glad to fell the Caſtle of Borgo a San Sepulcro to the Florentznes 
for 25000 Ducats. 

Things being in this poſture, and all ſides thinking themſelves ſafe as long as ic was 
Winter; all thoughts of Peace were laid aſide, eſpecially by the Duke, who thought him- 
ſelf doubly ſafe, both in the Seaſon of the Year, and the arrival of Nicolo; and had therefore 
broke off his Treaty with the Count a little abruptly ; and in great haſt rigged out Nicalo 
again with all Proviſions and Accoutrements that were neceffary for the War : the Count 
having norice of his Preparations, went to Venice to confult the Senate how Aﬀairs were to 
be ordered the next Summer, When Nicolo was ready (perceiving the Fnemy out of or- 
der) he never ftaid for the Spring, but in the coldeſt of the Wincer he paſſed the Adda, and 
Acri, furprized 2000 Horſe, and rook moſt of them Priſoners : but that which touched 
the Comme neareſt and ſtartled the Fenetians, was the defeCtion of Ciarpellone, one of his 
principal Officers, who went over tothe Duke : The Count had no ſooner the News, bur he 
left Venice ; and coming with all poſfible ſpeed ro Breſcia, he found Nicelo retired, and gone 
back to his former Station : the Count had no mind, finding the Enemy gone, to follow him 
at that time ;, but choſe rather to defer, till ſome advantage ſhould tempr him, and give 
him opportunity to revenge himſelf : he prevailed therefore with the Vezerians to recal the 

Forces they had in the Florentine Service in Tuſcany; and to confer the command of them 

Micheleto Vp9n Micheletto Attendulo, Gattamelata being dead. The Spring being come, Nicolo Piccs- 
General for Tino was firſt in the Field, and befieged Cignano, a Caſtle ſome twelve Miles diſtant from 
the League. Breſcia; to the relief of which, the Count addrefled himſelf ; and berwixt theſe two Gene- 
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rals the War was managed as formerly. "The Count being fearful of Bergamo, went with 


his Army and encamped before Martinengo, a Caſtle which (if tsken) lay very convenicat 


for the ſuccouring of Bergamo ( which City was by Nicolo greatly diſtreſſed) who finding 
he could not eaſily be diſturbed, but by the way of Martinexgo. had ſupplicd it plentifully 
with all things, fo as the Count was forced to befiege it with all his Army : whereupon 
Nicolo marched with his Forces where he might moſt conveniently incommode him, and in- 
trenched himſelt ſo ſtrangely, the Coune could not (without manifeſt danger) afluil bim ; 
ſo that thereby he brought things to that paſs that the beſieger was in more diſtreſs, than 
the beſieged ; and the Cowne than the Caſtle, For the Count could neither keep the Siege 
for want of Proviſions, nor riſe, for fear of Nicelo's Army ; and every body expeted Vi- 
tory for the Duke, and Deſtruftion for his Enemy : but Fortune, (which never. wants 
ways of favouring her Friends, and difobliging her Enemies) brought it about char Nicolo 
in confidence of his Vitory was grown ſo infolent haughty, that without reſpe&t to the 
Duke, or himſelf, he ſent him word that he had ſerved him a long time, and as yet not 
gained ſo much Ground as would bury him when he died ; he defired therefore ro know 
what recompence he was to expeCt for all his dangers and fatigues ; for it being now in his 
Power to make him abſolute Maſter of Lombardy, and to put all his Enemies into his hands, 
he thought ir but reaſonable, as he was certain of his Vidtory, to be ſecured of his Reward ; 


and therefore he did propoſe he might have the Ciry of Piacenzs made over to him, that x c 


when he had tired and worn himſelf out in his Wars, he might have that Town for his re- 
ceis; and ar the laſt he took the boldneſs ro threaten the Duke with the quitting bis Enter- 
prize, it he was not gratified in his demands. This contumelious and infoletxt way of capi- 
tulation, was fo offenſive, and deteſtable ro rhe Duke, that he reſolved to loſe all, rather 
than comply ;, fo that this arrogance in Nicolo wrought an effeft upon him, to which the 
Arms nor the menaces of the Enemy could never reduce him ; and thar was to make 
Peace with the Count, to Whom he ſent Guide Buone da Fertona with Propoſals of Peace ; 
and rhe profter of his Daughter; which was embraced wich both Arms by the Coune and 
his Collegues. * | 

A!l being privately agreed among themſelves ; the Duke ſent a Meſſage to Nicolo to re- 


Nitolo's ints 
lence to the 
uKe, 


Peace be. 


quire him to make a 'Truce with the Cone for a T'welvemonth ; pretending his Treaſure twix: theDuke 
was low, and had been ſo exhauſted with the War, that he could not but prefer a certain 494 the Count, 


Peace before a Victory that was doubtful. Nicols admired his reſolution, as not able to 
imagine what ſhould make him reze& fo glorious a Vittory ;, not in the leaſt ſuſpeQing, thar 
he boggled atthe remuneration of his Friends, and choſe rather to let his Enemies eſcape ; fo 
that not obeying him readily, the Duke was conſtrained to threzzen, that without inmne- 
diate compliance, -he would deliver him up as a prey for his own Soldiers, and his Enemy. 
Whereupon Nicolo ſubmitred, but with the ſame alacrity as one that is forced ro forfake both 
his Country and Friends ; complaining and lamenting his unhappineſs, whoſe V iftory ovet 
his Enemies was always interrupted either by his fortune, or the Duke. "The Truce being 
made, the Marriage betwixe Madons Bianca and the Coune was conſummated, and the Ciry 
of C:emona piven to her in Dower : afrer which, the Peace was concluded in November 1 4.4 1. 
at which for the Venetians, Franceſco Barbadico, and Pagolo Frono ;, for the Floremines, Agnolo 
Acciailo were preſent ; the Venetians got by this Peace Peſchiera, Aſola, and Leonera a Caitle 
belonging to the Marqueſs of Manroua. 

The Wars in Lombardy being ended, the only part of Itah where there was any Hoſtility 
wasin the Kingdom of Naples, which not being able to be compoſed, was the occaſion of 
new Troubles in Lombardy. During the Wars in thoſe parts, M/fonſo of Aragen had over- 
run the whole Kingdom of Naples, and leftthe King of Rinaco nothing ar all but the Country 


about the Metropolis. Whereupon Afonſo conceiving the Vidtory already in his hands, 


reſolved whilſt he beſieged Naples, to ſeize upon Benevento, and the reft of the Towns 
which were yet remaining to the Count in thoſe Countries, ſuppolag it might be done wirh= 
out much danger, the Coune himſelf being imployed in Lombardy ; and his deſign ſuc- 
ceeded as eaſily as he imagined ;, for he took all his Towns with little or no oppolition. 
But the News arriving of the Peace in Lomberdy, Affonſo began to apprehend leſt the Count 
(to recover what he had loſt) ſhould joyn with Rinare, and Rinaro being of the ſame opi- 
nion, ſent to invite , and folicit the Cone that he would come and revenge himſclf of 
his Enemy, by relieving his Friend. On-the other fide, Alforſs was as carneſt with the 
Duke, that in reſpeCt of the friendſhip which was berwixe them, he would give the Coune 
ſome diverſion, and by imploying him in greater Aﬀeairs, enforce him from undenaking 


. of this. Philippo entertained the motion very readily ; not conſidering it intrenched upon 


that Peace, which not long before he had concluded with ſo nech prejudice to-himlelf : he 


muſed therefore to be ſignified to the Pope Engeniue, that then was the time to _ the 
owns 
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Towns which the Count had taken from the Churches, and for his eafter ſucceſs, he prof- 
fered him Nicolo Piccinino, who was in his pay during the War, bur diſcharged upon 
the Peace, and was at that time in Remagne with his Forces : the Pope received the Propo- 
fition very joyfully upon a double account, both as he hated Franceſco, and delired his own, 
and though he had been cheated by Nicolo once before, yet now the Duke interpoſing, he 
could not ſuſpe& him in the leaſt z joyning his Forces therefore with Nicole's, he marched 
into la Marca: the Count being much alarm'd at the News, got what Strength together be 
could, and went to encounter them. 
Naplestaken In the mean time, Alfonſo took Naples ; and all that Kingdom fell into his hands except 
by Alfonſo. Caſtelnuovo : Rinato having left a ſtrong Gariſon in Caſtelnuovo, went away himſelf for 
Florence, where he was moſt honourably received, but finding he was not able to con« 
tinue the War, he ſtayed there but ſome certain days, and away he paſſed to Marfilia ;, du- 
ring which time Alfonſo had taken Caſte/nuovo, and the Count was got into La Marca, bur 
not ſo ſtrong as the Pope and Nicolo : wherefore he addrefled himſelf to the Venerian, and 
Florentine, for aſſiſtance both of Men and Money ; repreſenting to them, that unleſs they 
now looked upon them, and did ſomething to reſtrain the Pope and Alfonſo, whilſt he was in 
being, afterwards they would have enough to do to ſecure themſelves ; for they might joyn 
with Duke Philip, and divide all Fel betwixt them : for ſome time both Venetian and 
Florentine ſuſpended their Anſwer, either becauſe they were unwilling to make his Holi- 
neſs, and Alfonſo their Enemies ; or elſe, becaule their hands were already full in Bologna. 
Hannibal Bentivoglio had driven Franceſco Piccinino out of that City, and to enable himſelf 
to defend it againſt the Duke (who was a favourer of Franceſco) he had deſired the ath- 
ſtance of the Venetians and Florentines 3 and they not denied it. Whilſt the Aﬀairs in Bo- 
logna were in this manner uncertain, they could not reſolve to give the Cort their aſſi- 
ſtance ; but Hannibal defeating Franceſco afterwards, ſo that all things there ſeemed ro be 
compoſed, they then concluded to ſupply him. Yet firſt to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
Duke, they renewed the League with him, to which the Duke was not averſe, for though 
he had conſented to the War againſt the Counr, whilſt Rinato was in the Field z yet now 
Rinato was routed, and his whole Kingdom taken from him, he had no mind the Coune 
ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe: and to that end, henot only confented to the Aid which they 
deſired, but he writ to Afonſo to draw his Forces back again into Naples, and not to proſecute 
the War there any longer; ro which, although Afonſo was very unwilling, yet in reſpe& 
of his Obligations to the Duke, he quietly conſented, and drew oft his Army to the other 
ſide of Trento. 

Whilſt things were in this poſture in Romagna, the Florentines were not unanimous at 
home : among the Citizens of chiefeſt reputation and authority in that Government, Ners 
the Son of Gino Capponi was one, of whoſe intereſt Coſimo de Medici was moſt particularly 
jealous, in reſpe&t of the great vogue he had both in the City, and Army: for having 
a long time had the Command of the Florentine Forces, he had gained them exceedingly by 
his courage and deportment ©: beſides the many great Services performed by him and his Fa- 
ther (the Father having taken Pyſa, and the Son defeated Nicolo at the Battel of Angbiars) 
were freſh upon the memory, and cauſed him to be beloved by moſt People, but dreaded 
by ſuch as were fearful of more Companions in their Government. Amongſt other of 
their principal Officers, there was one Baldaccio d Anghiari an excellent Soldier ; nat to be 

Baldaccio Ges ſurpaſſed, either for courage or conduRt in all Ira at that time : having always comman- 
neral of the ded their Foot, he had gained fo great influence upon them, that it was generally believed, 
Florentine with him they would undertake any enterprize whatever, when ever he delircd them. 
—_ This Baldaccio was a great lover of Neri, of whoſe Bravery and Prudence he had all along 

been a witneſs, which to the reſt of the Grandees,gave great occa(ion of ſuſpicion ; and think- 
ing with themſelves that to let him alone would be dangerous, but to impriſon him much 
more ; they reſolved to make him away, and fortune effected it. Bartolomeo Orlandini was 
at that time Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia : who baving been ſerit to keep the Paſs at Marradi 
(as was faid before) when Nicolo Piccinins made his Inroad into Tuſcany, had moſt baſely 
deſerted it, and expoſed a Country which was almoſt inacceſſible of it ſelf. Baidaccio was 
ſo much provoked, or rather aſhamed at his Cowardice, that he ſpake ſlightly of him, 
and writ ſeveral Letters expreſſing his contempt ; which Barzolemeo reſenting highly, and 
being conſcious it was true; he reſolved to be revenged, and expiate his own fault with the 
death of his accuſer: his reſolution being known to other of his Enemies, they encouraged 
him to proceed, and ar one blow to revenge himſelf for the injury he had received ; and de- 
liver the ſtate from a perſun they could neither retain without danger, nor diſmiſs without 
ruine. Having fixed upon his way, Bartolomeo ſhut up ſeveral Armed Men one day in the 
Chamber; god Baldaccio being come to the Piazza ( as he conſtantly did) to diſcourſe 
with 
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with the Magiſtrates, and require Orders for his ConduCt, the Gonfaloniere ſent to fpeak 
with him, and he preſently obeyed : ſeeing him coming, the Gonfaloniere went to meet him, 
and entertamed him abour his Afﬀairs three or four turns in the Senator's Chamber ; but ar 
lengih having drilled him near the Chamber where his Ambuſh was laid, he gave the Signal, 
and all of them ruſhing upon him (who was alone, and without Arms) they killed him, 
and threw him out of the Palace window which looks towards the Dogena ; and then cutting 
oft his Head, and carrying his Trunk into the Piazzo, they left it there all day as a ſpeQacle 
for the People : he had only one Son by his Wife Annelena 3 which living not long after him, 
Amnalena deprived both of Husband and Child, and reſolving to have no farther converſa- 
tion with Man, ſhe made a Monaſtery of her Houſe, and ſhutting her ſelf up with ſeveral 
other noble Perſons, which-came to her to that purpoſe ; ſhe ſpent the remainder of her days 
there in great Piety and Devotion calling the Monaſtery by her own Name, and immortali- 
zing her memory both by the one and the other. This ation was no ſmall diminution ro 
Neri; and took away a conſiderable part of his reputation and friende, yet it did not. fatisfie 
the contrivers; for having been more than ten years at the helm, the authority of the Bala 
expired, and every body began tota]k and a& with more freedom than they thought conve- 
nient,they judged it neceffary to revive that Court, for the encouragement of their Friends, 
and the depreſſion of their Enemies : Hereupon, in the Year 1 4.44, the Counſels created a 
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new Balia, which re-eſtabliſhed the Offices; contrated the number of the Officers which * _ refor- 


were to chuſe the Senators, renewed the Chancery of Reformation, removing Philippo Peruzzs 
our of the Chancelorſhip, and putting one into his place who they believed would be governed 
by them. "They prolonged the Baniſhment of thoſe that were refraftory ; impriſoned Gio- 
vams, the Son of Simone Veſpucci ;, degraded the Accoppiatori as Enemies to the State, and with 
them the Sons of Piero Baroncelli, all the Serazli, Bartolomeo, Franceſco Caſtelleni, and ſeveral 
others; by which means they procured great reputation and authority to themſelves, and 
no little prejudice and diſparagement to their Enemies; and having ſertled themſelves at 
home 2 y Government, they began to look about, and enquire how things were mana- 
ged abroad. X 

Nicolo Piccinino (as we ſaid before) being abandoned by Alfonſo ; and the Count, by aſſiſtance 
of the Florentmes,become formidably powerful, he aflaulted Nicolo not far from Fermo, and 
gave him ſo great a defeat,that Nicolo was glad to fly (almoſt alone) to Montecchio, where he 
fortified himſelf ſo well, and defended himſelf fo bravely, that in a ſhort time his whole Army 
repaired to him again, and put him into a condition of ſupporting eaſily againſt the Count, 
and the rather, becauſe Winter being come, both of them were conſtrained to ſend their Ar- 
mies into Quarters. All Winter long Nicolo was imployed in encreafing his Army,which was 
much furthered by the affiſtance of the Pope, and Alfonſo ;, infomuch that when the Spring 
appeared, and both Armies took the Field, the Count was much too weak for Nicolo, and in- 
deed brought to that extremity of Want, that he muſt of neceſfity have been ruined, had 
not the Duke fruſtrated the advantage which Nicolo had got over him. Philip ſent to Ni- 
colo todefire he would come preſently to him, for he muſt needs ſpeak perſonally with him 
about buſineſs of very great importance z, and Nicolo, being greedy to know it, left his com- 
mand to his Son Franceſco, and went to Milan to the Duke, relinquiſhing a certain Victory 
for an uncertain Reward ; which being perceived by the Count, he thought that occaſion 
of engaging the Son in his Father's abſence was not to be ſlipped, and coming to a Fight 
with him near the Caſtle di Monteloro, he overthrew Franceſco, and took him Priſoner. 

Nicolo arriving at Milan, finding himſelf deluded by the Duke, and underſtanding the 
defeat, and impriſonment of his Son, he took it to heart, and died with Sorrow 1445. in 
in the 64th Year of his Age, a more brave, thana fortunate General. He left only two Sons, 
Franceſco, . and Giacoppo, whoſe conduCt was lefs, and fortune worſe than their Fathers; ſo 
that the Diſciples of Bracio were almoſt exrin&t, whilſt the Sforzeſchan being more ſucceſs- 
ful, became more glorious. The Pope underſtanding Nicolo was dead, and his Army over- 
thrown (not daring to rely much upon the King of Arragon's Supplies) defired a Peace 
of the Count, and obtained it by the Mediation of the Florentines, by which the Pope was 
to have 1a Marca, Ofimo, Fabriano, and Ricanato reſtored, and all the reſt were to remain 
to the Count. After this accommodation in /a Marcs, all Italy had been quiet , had 
not the Bologneſi diſturbed it. There were two ſuper-eminent Families in Bologna, the Can- 
neſchi, and the Bentivogli ; Hannibal was the Head of the latter, and Barriſta of the firſt. To 
beget the greater conhdence berwixt them, many Matches had been made ; but among 
Men that afpire to the ſame degree of Greatneſs, an Alliance is ſooner made than a 
Friendſhip. Bologna was in League with the Venetians and Florentines, which League was 
made by Hannibal Bentivogls's means after Franceſeo Piccinino was expelled. Battiſta under- 
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ſanding how earneſtly the Duke deſired the friendſhip of that City, contrived how he Bologna. 


might 
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might kill Hannibal, and deliver that City to the Duke z, and having concluded the circum- 
ſtances, on the 2.4tb of Fune 1445, Battiſta and his Accomplices ſet upor, Haxmbal, and 
ſlew him, and when they had done, declared themſelves for the Duke. The Venetiens and 
Florentine Commiſſaries were at the fame time in the Town ; and at the firſt report of the 
Tumult, returned privately to their Houſes, but finding the people thronging in great 
numbers in the Market-place, complaining and exclaiming againſt the Murderers of Hanni- 
bal, they took courage, joined themſelves with them, -and purting them into a poſture,they 
fell upon the Canneſcbi, and in half an hours time routed them, killed part of them, and 
drove the reſt out of the City. Battiſta not having opportunity to get away, nor his Ene- 
mies to kill him, betook himſelf to his Houſe, where hiding himſelf in a Cheſt or Bing ro 
keep Corn in, they ſearched for him a whole day, and could not diſcover him : being afſu- 
red he was not gone out of Town, they came back again and threatned his Servants fo, that 
one of his Lacqueys betrayed him, and carried them to him ;, then drawing him out of his 
hole in Armour as he was, they killed him, and dragged him about the Streers, and 
burned him ; fo that the Viftory of the Duke was ſufficient ro encourage that Enterprize, 
but his expedition in relieving ir, was not great enough to make it good. By the death of 
Battiſta, and the expulſion of the Camneſebt their Tumulrs were compoſed ; but the Bolog- 
nefi remained in no little confuſion, there being none of the Family of the Bent:voglio's letr 
to govern them ;, for Haxnibal had only one Son of about fix years old, called Grovannz ; 
and it was feared leſt fome difference and diviſion might ariſe berwixt the Friends of Ben- 
tivoglio (in whoſe power it was to reſtore the Canneſeb;) to the deſtruction of their Party and 
Country. 

Whilſt they were in this ſuſpence, the Conte di Popps being by accident in Bologna, ſent 
word to the principal of the City,that if they would be governed by one of Harnibal's Blood, 
he could dire& them where they might have one; for about twenty years fince, Hercules, 
a Couſin-German of Hanmiba!'s being at Popps, had the enjoyment of a young Maid in thar 
Town, who was brought to Bed afterwards of a Son called Saxti ; which, Hercules affirmed 

Santi Benti. to him many times was his, nor was it to be denied, for who ever knew them both, mult 
voglio. needs own a more than ordinary reſemblance. The Citizens giving credit to what he 
faid, diſpatched ſome of their Citizens to Florence immediately, to ſee the Youth and to de- 
fire Neri and Coſmo, that he might be delivered to them : the reputed Father of Sants was 
dead, and the Son lived with an Uncle called 4ntonioda Caſceſe, a rich Man, wichout Chil- 
dren of his own, and a great Friend of Ner:'s : Nerz out of reſpect to his Uncle, think- 
ing the buſineſs not to be deſpiſed, nor on the other fide, raſhly accepted, propoſed that 
Santi might be ſent for ; and that in the preſence of Coſimo and the Bolognian Embafladors, 
they might hear what he could ſay for himſelſ; he was ſent for accordingly, and behaved 
hmſelf fo well, the Bologneſi were ready to worſhip him ; ſo ſtrangely prevalent ſometimes is 
the love of a FaQtion ; yet there was nothing concluded at this meeting, only Coſimo rook 

| Santi a{ide, and told him : 
| Cofimo's No body can counſel you better in this Caſe, than your ſelf : becauſe you may follow your 
Speech to own inclination. If you be the Son of Hercules Bentivogli, you will apply your ſelf to ſuch 


Agnola da Caſceſe, you will continue in Florence, and ſpend the reſt of your days baſely in 
the ordering of Wool. 

This Speech nettled the young Man, and whereas before he ſeemed to be irreſolute, he 
now declared he would refer himſelf wholly to Cofimo ard Neri, and do as they directed 
| him 5 and (it being agreed with the Embafſadors) Clothes and Horſes were bought, and 
| equipage provided, and a while after being honourably conducted to Belonia, he was made 

Governor both of Hannibal's Son, and the City, which office he executed ſo well, that 
| whereas all his Predeceſfors were killed by their Enemies z he lived quietly all his ume and 
| died lamented at laſt. 
| After the death of Nicolo, and the Peace concluded in La Marca ; Philip wanting a new 
General to command his Army, made private overtures to Ciarpellone, one of the moſt ex- 
perienced Officers in rhe Count's Army ; and at laſt coming to an Agreement, Czarpelione 
deſired leave of the Count to go to Milan, and take Poſſeſſion of certain Caſtles which Phi- 
lip bad given him in the late Wars. The Count ſuſpeRting the bulineſs (to diſappoint the 
Duke, and prevent his ſerving againſt him) he cauſed him firſt to be ſtopped, and after- 
wards to be killed, pretending to have found him engaged in Conſpiracy againſt him ; at 
which manner of proceeding the Duke was highly incenſed, but the Venetians and the Flo- 
rentines Were pleaſed well enough, as apprebending the leaſt amiry berwixt the Count and 
the Duke ; however this indignicy ſer all La Marca in an Uproar, and was the occaſion of 
new War there. Giſmondo Malateſti was Lord of Rimino; and being Son-in- Law d- the 

zunt, 


Santi, things as are worthy and ſutable to the honour of that Houſe : But if you be the Son of 
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aneſi were opprelled ; or that jealous of the ambition of the Venetian, no Man was fo pro- 
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Count, he expected to have had the Government of Pefare ; but the Cowne having redy- 
ced it, gave the Command of it to his Brother, which  Gi/mjondo took very ill; and to 
make it the worſe, his Mortal Enemy Federico dt Monte Feltro, by the Count's mexns, bad 
uſurped the Dominion of Urbino : Upon theſe provocations Giſmende joined , himſelf with 
the Duke, and ſolicited the Pope and the King of Naples to make War upon the Count ; 
who to give his Son-in-law a reliſh of the War to which he had ſuch a mind, he reſolved 
to begin; and to fall firſt ypon him; whereupon the Countries of Remagna and La Mares 
were in a tumulrt immedigts]y ; tor Philip the King of Naples, and the Pope ſent all of them 
aſſiſtance to Gi/mondo, and the Venetrans and Florentines ('though they ſent him no Men } 
ſupplied the Count with what Moneys be wanted. Philip, not content to make War againſt 
him in Remagne only, deſigned to deprive him of Cremona and Pantremoli, but Pantremols 
was defended for him by the Florentines, and Cremona by the Venetians ; fo that the War 
was received again in Lombardyz and many troubles enſued in the Country of Cremona, a- ® 
mong which the Duke's General Franceſco Piccinino was overthrown at Caſale by Michelet- 
to and the Venetian Army ; and the Venetians conceiving hopes thereupon of depoſing the 
Duke, ſent their Commiſlary to Cremona, aſſaulted Ghiaradaddi, and rook all that Country, 
except Cremona it ſelf ; and then paſſing the Adda, they made their Excurſions to the very 
Walls of Milan: The Duke not ſatisfied with his condition, applied himſelf ro Afonſo King 
of Aragon four ſuccour ; repreſenting the ill conſequences which would follow upon his Do- 
minions in Naples, it Lombardy (hould fall into the hands of the Venetians: Alfonſo promi- 
ſed ro ſend bim ſupplics, but their paſſage would be difficult without the permiſſion of the 
Count, upon which conſideration, Duke Philip addreſſed himſelf to the Count, and begged 
of him that he wouid not abandon the Father-in Law who was both Aged and Blind. "The 
Count was much oftended with the Duke, for baving pulled thoſe Wars upon him ; and on 
the other {ide the greatneſsof the Venetians did not pleaſe him at all; belides his Money was 
gone, and the League ſupplied him but coldly ; for the Florentines were now freed from 
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their apprehenſions of the Duke, which was the great cauſe of their Carefſing the Count, Ws... by all 
and the Venetians delired his Ruin, as the only Perſon capable of carrying the whole ſtate Parties, 


of Lombardy from them. * 

Nevertheleſs, whilſt Philip was ſeducing him on one fide, and promiſed him the Com- 
mand of all his Forces, upon a condition he would leave the Venetians, and reſtore La Mar- 
ca tothe Pope ; they ſent Ambaſſadors to him, promiſing him Mi/an, when ic was taken, 
and the Generalſhip of their Army in perpetuum, ſo he would proſecute the War in La Mar- 
ca, and obſtruct the ſupplies which were ſending by Alfonſo into Lombardy. The Veneri- 
an profters were great, and his obligations to them conliderable, they having made thax 
War on purpoſe to ſecure Cremona to the Count ; again the Duke”s injuries were freſh, and 
his promiles not to be truſted, Yer the Count remained doubtful which he ſhould accept ; his 
Obligation to the League, his Faith given, the late good Offices which they had done him, 
and their many Promiſes for the future, were great arguments on one fide, yer he was loth 
on the other fide ro deny the importunities of his Father-in- Law ; but that which ſwayed 
with him moſt of all, was the Poyſon which he ſuſpe&ted was hid under the promiſes of the 
Venetians, to whoſe diſcretion he mult leave bimſelt ( if he ſucceeded in their Wars ) both 
for their performance, and his own preſervation ; which no wiſe Prince would ever do, 
till necefſity compelled him. Bur this ſuſpence and difficulty of reſolution in the County 
was taken away by the Venetians ; who having a deſign by ſome pratices and intelligences 
in the Town, to get ir for themſelves, upon ſome other pretence they cauſed theit Forces to 
March into thoſe parts, but their Plot was diſcovered by him that governed there for the 
Count, and inſtead of gaining Cremona, they loſt the Count, who laid alide all reſpects, and 
Joined with the Duke. 


Pope Eugenius was dead, Nicolo V. created his Succeſſor, and the Count advanced with | 


Duke Phi: 


his whole Army to Coregnola in order into his paſſage in Lombardy, when news was brought lip died. 


to him that Duke Philip was dead, which happened in the year 1 4.4.7. on the laſt of 4uguſt. 
Theſe tidings much troubled the Count, whoſe Army could not be in gaod order becaule 
oy had not had their full pay. The Venetians he feared, as being in Arms, and his pro- 
fefled Enemies, now upon his revolt to the Duke. Alonſo bad been always -his Enemy, 
and he was fearful of him ; he could have no confidence in cither the Pope or the Floren- 
tines, for the Florentines were in League with the Venetians, and he was in poſleſhoa of 1e- 
veral Towns which he had taken from the Pope : Hower he reſolved to bear up bravely ; 
look his Fortune in the face ; and comport himſelf according to the accidents which ſhould 
cccur ; for many times ſecrets are diſcovered in action, which dejeQion and ay #-wge+> 
would have concealed for ever. It wasnolittle ſupport to him to believe, that it the Mz- 
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per for them to apply to, for proteCtion, as himſelf. So that taking courage thereupon, he 
Marched into the Country of Bologna, and from thence paſſing by Modena and Reggio, he 
Encamped upon the Lenza, and ſent to the Milaneſi to offer them his Service : The Milane- 
fi, after the Duke's Death, were divided into FaCtions ; part of them had a mind tobe free, 
and part of them to live under a Prince ; and of thoſe which were for a Prince, part were 
for the Count, and part for Alfonſs : But they which were for a Commonwealth, being more 
unanimous prevailed, and ereted a Republick according to their own Model, ro which ma- 
ny of the Cities in that Dukedom refuſed ro conform, ſuppoſing they might make them. 
ſelves free as well as Milan if they pleaſed ; and thoſe who were not inclined to that Govern- 
ment, would not ſubmit to it in them. Lodi and Piacenza therefore Surrendred to the Ve. 
netians ; Pavia and Parma made themſelves free; upon which confuſions, the Count removed 
to Cremona, where certain Deputies of his to that purpoſe met, with certain Commiſſioners 


The Count from Milen, and came to an Agreement, by which it was agreed that he ſhould be General ' 


—— of their Forces, and all Conditions performed to him which were concluded in his laſt Treaty 


veſ, with the Duke; to which was ſuperadded, that Breſcia ſhould be put into the Count's hands, 
till he ſhould be poſſeſs'd of Verona, and that then keeping the laſt, the firſt ſhould be re- 
ſtored. 

Before the Death of the Duke, Pope Nicolo upon his aſſumption to that Chair endeavour- 
ed to make a general Peace betwixt all the Princes of Italy ;, and to that purpoſe he ne- 
gotiated with the Florentine Embaſſadors which were ſent ro his Creation, for a Diet to be 
held at Ferrara, to Treat either of a long Ceflation, ora firm Peace ; and accordingly the 
Pope's Legate was met there by Commiſſioners for the Venetians, the Duke, and the Flo- 
rentines. Alfonſo ſent none, for he wasat Tibol; with a great Army in favour of the Duke, 
and believed ( as ſoon as the Count could be debauched from them ) he ſhould have a fair 
opportunity to fall upon both the Venetian and Florentine. In the mean time the Count lay 
fill in Lombardy, attending the conſummation of the Peace, to which Afonſo would 
not ſend, but promiſed to Ratifie what ſhould be agreed by the Duke. This Peace was a 
long time in debate, bur at length it was concluded, it ſhould eith#r be a Ceffaticn for Five 
Years, or a perpetual Peace, as the Duke of Milan ſhould chuſe ; the Duke's Commiſſioners 
returning to know his reſolution, they found him dead, however the Milaneſi were wil- 
ling to ſtand to their Agreement, but the Venetians would not condeſcend, fancying great 

The Yeneti- hopes to themſelves of overrunning that State, becauſe Lods and Piacenza had ſubmitted 
ans ambition r© them ſoon after the Death of the Duke ; and believing either by treaty or force they 
- the Dutchy ſhould be able to reduce the reſt before any body could come in to their reliefs and this 
—— they fancied the rather, becauſe the Florentines were engaged in a War with Alfonſo. Al- 

fonſo was at this time at Tibols, and being impatient to purſue his deſigns upon Tuſcany (ac- 

cording to agreement betwixt him and the Duke ) conceiving the War already commenced 

in Lombardy, would give him convenience, he had a great mind to have ſome footing in the 

I... onſo i- ſtate of Florence, before the War ſhould apparently break out ; to that purpoſe he entred 

dw e Flo: {ito correſpondence with ſome Perſons in the Caſtle of Cennina, in the upper Val d* Arno, 

l and took it : The Florentines were much furprized at ſo unexpected anaccident, and ſeeing 

that King in motion againſt them, they liſted Men, created a new Council of Ten, and 

provided themſelves for War, with as much induſtry as any of their Predecefſors. The 

King was marched already with his Army into the Country of Siena, and had uſed his ut- 

moſt endeavours to get that City into his clutches ; but ir continued firm to the Florentines ; 

refuſed ro admit him, and all the reſt of the Towns under its Juriſdiction did the fame. 

Yet they furniſhed him with Proviſions, their weakneſs and the King's great ſtrength excu- 
fing it. 

The King's reſolution was changed of invading the Florentines by the way of the Val 
4 Arno, either becauſo Cennina was taken from him again, or that the Florentines were too 
well furniſhed with -Souldiers in thoſe parts; wherefore he turned towards Volterra, and 
furprized many Caſtles ia the County belonging thereto. From thence he paſſed into the 
County. of Piſa, where, by the aſſiſtance of Arrigo and Fatio ( Counts of Gherardeſea ) he 
took ſome Poſts, and then aflaulted Campiglia, which being defended by the Florentines, 
he was not able to carry ; fo that the King leaving Gariſonsin the places he had taken, and 
certain Troops to make Fxcurſions upon the Enemy, with the reſt of his Army retired, 
and took his Quarters in the Country of Siena. "The Florentines in the mean time being 
ſecured by the Seaſon of the Year, provided themſelyes with Souldiers with all poſhble care, 
and gave the Command of them to Federizo Lord of Urbino, and Giſmendo Malateſta da Ri- 
mino, betwixt whom there was ſome precedent difference, yet it was ſo prudently compo- 
fed by Neri de. Gino, and Barnardetto de Medici their Gommiſlaries, that they took the Field 


the 


'rogether before the Winter was over, recovercd the Places loſt in the.Country of Piſa, and: 


— 
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the Pomerancie in the Volterran ;, curbing and reſtraining his excurſions of thoſe who were 
left by Alfonſo upon the Coaſts, ſo as they were ſcarce able to ſecure their Garriſons. As 
ſoon as the Spring was come, the Commilliries had a Rendezvous of all their Army (which 
conſiſted of about 5000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, at Spedallerro;, and the King had ano- 
ther of about 15000, ſome three Miles from Campiglia: and when it was ſuppoſed he would 
have fallen upon that Town, he turned about to Piombino, believing it would be no hard 
matter to gain it, in reſpect that it was but indifferently provided ; and if he did, it would 
be no lirtle prejudice to the Florentines, ſeeing from thence he could harraſs them with a te- 
dious War, and by ſending Forces there by Sea, infeſt the whole Country of Piſa. This 
Policy of Alfonſe's ſtartled the Florentines, and conſulting what was to be done, it was con- 
cluded,that if they could lye with their Army upon the Coaſts of Campiglie, he would run a 
hazard of being beaten, or be forced to draw off with no little diſgrace. To this purpoſe, 
they rigg'd out four Galliaſſes which gþey had at Ligorn, and ſent three thouſand Foot in 
them to reinforce Piombino , and then poſted themſelves at Caldane, a place of no eaſe acceſs ; 
for to |ye upon the Coaſts in the Plain, they judged it more dangerous, and more ſubje&t to 
Attacks : the Florentines were tobe ſupplied from the Neighbouring Towns, which being 
thin, and but ill inhabited, they were but indifferently furniſhed, ſo that the Army was 
much incommoded, eſpecially for Wine, for none growing there, and coming with great 
difhculry from other Parts, it was not poſſible to provide for them all. But the King 
(though ſtraitned by the Florenzines) had plenty of all things by the way of the Sea. The 
Florentines perceiving it, had a mind to try experiment, whether their Forces could not be 
ſupplied by Sea likewiſe ; whereupon they cauſed their Galliaſſes to be brought, loaded them 
wich victuals, and having diſpatched them accordingly, they were ſet upon by ſeven of. 
Alfenſo's Gallies, 'and two of them taken, and the other two fled. This diſaſter cut off all 
hopes of relieving that way : ſo that 200 of the looſer fort of Soldiers ran away to the 
King's Camp for want of Wine, and the reſt mutiny'd, grumbling that they ſhould be 
confin'd to ſo hot places where there was no Wine, and the Water very bad : Hereupon the 
Commilſſaries took it into debate, and ir was concluded that they ſhould leave that Poſt, 
and addreſs themſelyes to the recovery of certain Caſtles which remained in the hands of 
the King. 

On the other ſide the King, though he wanted no Proviſion, and was more numerous 
in Meng found himſelf no leſs diſtreſſed, for his Army was full of the Diſcafſes which thoſe 
Maritime Countries do produce, they were grown ſo general and fierce, that many Men 


died, and moſt of them were fick. Upon thi Conlideration, a Peace was propoſed, and 


the Kiog inſiſted upon 50000 Florens, and that Piombino might be left to his diſcretion. 
Which demands being deliberated at Florence, many who deſired Peace, were earneſt to 
have them accepted; affirming, they could not expe& ſucceſs in a War, which required fo 
vaſt an Expence to maintain it : but Neri Cappons going to Florence, gave them ſuch preg- 
nant reaſons to the contrary, that the whole City agreed to refuſe them, and the Governour 
of Piombino was well entertained, and promiſed to be relieved both in time of War and 
Peace, if he would defend it couragiouſly as he had hitherto done. The King having no- 
tice of their reſolution, and perceiving his Army too lickly and infirm to take the place, 
he brake abruptly from his Siege, left above 2000 of his Men dead behind him, retreated 
wich the reſt of his Army thorow the County of Siene, and from thence into the King- 


when occaſion offered, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Tuſcany, the Count Franceſco being made General for the 
Milaneſi, thought fit before any thing elſe, to reconcile himſelf with Franceſco Piqcinins, 
(who had a command likewiſe under him) that he might affiſt him in his Enterpriſes, or 
at leaſt oppoſe them wich more circumſtances of reſpeCt : after which, he took the Field 
with his Army, and the Citizens of Pani, ſuſpeCtipg their own ability ro defend themſelves 
againſt ſo formidable a force, and yet unwilling to bring themſelves under the yoke, of the 
Milaneſi, they offered to ſurrender to him, upon condition they might not fall under their 
domination, "The Count had a great mind to that City, and looked upon it as a fine ini- 


. tiation, and pretence, to the reft of his Deſigns. Nor was it fear, or the imputation of 


breaking his Faith, that reſtrained him from taking it, for great Men think it diſhonourable 
for to loſe, but none to gain, though with Fraud and Injuſtice. His great doubt was, leſt 
intaking it, he ſhould diſoblige the Milanefſi ſo, as they ſhould give themſelves to the Vene- 
tian; and in not taking ir, he was jealous they ſhould ſurrender to the Duke of Savoy, to 
which he ſaw too many of the Citizens inclin'd, in either of which caſes, his Authority in 
Lombardy would be loſt. At length judging it leſs danger to rake that City himſelf, than 
to let another Man get it ; he reſolved to accept it, poet himſelf it would _—_ 

2 4 


Alfonſo te-. 
dom of Naples, highly diſſatisfied with the Florentines, and threatning thera with a new War -— ag of 
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Milenefi, to let them know, how fatal it might have been for him to have refuſed it, ſeeing 
thoſe Citizens would certainly have delivered it to the Venetian, or the Duke of Savoy ; 
either of which ways their State had been undone; and that it was better in his poſleffion 
who was their Friend, than in either of theirs, both of them being too Potent, and both 
of them their Enemies. The Milanefs, for all his Compliments, were much unſatisfied with 
the buſineſs, as plainly diſcovering the ambition and ends of the Man ; but they though 
beſt at preſent to conceal ir, not knowing whither rhey were to betake themſelves (upon a 
rupture with the Coune) but to the Venerians, whoſe Pride and arrogant terms, they 


their preſeme Miſeries, with his affiſtance, hoping when they were freed from the former, 
ſome propitious opportunity might happen to quit- them of him z for they were nor 
only infeſted by the Venetians; but by the Genoeſes, and the Duke of Savy inthe name of 
| Charles of Orleans, deſcended from a Siſter of Philip'; but the Count defended all againſt 
them without any trouble. Their greateſt Adverſary was the Venetian, who was come 
near with a powerful Army to ſeize upon their State, and had Lodz and Piacenza already in 
their poſſeffion , which laſt, rhe Count beleagured, and after a long Siege, rook it, and 
ſack'd it : after he had recovered that City, Winter coming on, he drew his Army into 
Quarters, and went himſelf to Cremong, where all that Winter he entertained himſelt with 
his Wife : but as ſoon as the Spring appeared, the Venetian and Milanefi were both in the 
Field : the Milanefi had a great defire to retake Lod:, and afterwards to come to an Apree- 
R ment with the Venerian; for the Expence of the War was encreaſed, and the Fidelity of the 
Count ſuſpe&ed. In order to this, it was reſolved their Army ſhould march to Caravaggio 
and befiege it ; ſuppoſing that upon the taking of that Caftle, Lods would furrender. The 
Count obeyed their Orders, though his own inclination was to have paſled the Adde, and 
invaded the Country of Breſcia. Being ſet down before Caravaggio, he intrenched and 
fortified his Army fo well with Ditches and Ramparts, that the Venetian could not attempt 

to relieve it without great diſadvantage. 

However the Venetians advanc'd with their Army, under the Command of their Gene- 
ral Micheletto, within two flights ſhot of the Count's Camp ; continued there ſeveral days, 
and had many Skirmiſhes with them. Notwithſtanding the Count perliſted in his 
Siege, and preſt them ſo hard, they muſt of neceſſity ſurrender. "The Venetians believing 
the lof of that Caſtle would be the loſs of their whole Enterprize,were much diffaticfied with 
the News,and calling a Council, after many diſputes it was concluded, there was no way but 
to attack the Count in his Trenches, which was not to be done without great diſadvantage; 
but the Senate of Vexice, though naturally timorous, and not apt to any ſudden or dange- 
rous reſolutions, was in this caſe ſo much tranſported, as rather to venture all than loſe thar, 
though the loG of that would be the ruine of all. It was concluded therefore to fall upon 
the Count,and ſtanding to their Armsone morning very early, they aſſaulted that part of rhe 
Camp which was the weakeſt guarded, and (as it uſually happens in ſuch ſurprizes as that) 
at the very firſt onſlaught, they put the whole Sforzeſean Army into diſorder. But the Count 
fo rallied them again, that after many Attempts, and Irruptions upon their Works, they 
were not only repulſed, but fo ſhattered and diſperſed, that of their whole Army (in which 

: The _- there were more than 12006 Horſe, there were not above 1000 eſcaped, and their whole 
Fr l Baggage and Train of Artillery taken; fo that never till that day had the Venetians received 
. ſo confiderable a defear, 

Among the reſt of the prey and Priſoners, there was found a Venetian Proveditore, who 
before the Battel had ſpoken opprobrious words of che Count, calling him Baſtard and Co- 
ward ; this Proveditore finding himſelf in the hands of his Enemics, being conſcious of his 
offence ; and expeCting no otherwiſe, but that his reward would be ſutable : according to 
the Nature of baſe Spirits, (who are always inſolent in profperiry, and poor and abjeRt in 

adverſity) throwing himſelf with tears at the feet of the Count, he acknowledged his faulr, 
and beſcech'd his Pardon. The Count took him up by the Arm, and bad him be of good 
courage ; but afterwards he told him, he could not but wonder a Perſon of prudence,and that 
gravity-as he defir'd ro be thought, ſhould commit ſo great arfferror, and indecorum, asto 
ſpeak reproachfully of thoſe who did not deſerve it. As to Baſtardy he accuſed him of, he 
knew not the paſſages berwixt Sforze his Father, and Madong Lucia his Mother, for not beiog 
then preſent, he was not able to order them better, and therefore he did hope nothing 
which they did could be imputable.to him. But this he knew, that ſince he bad been ca- 
pable of any thing himſelf, he had carried himſelf ſo, as no body could reprehend him, to 
which, both he and his Senate could give freſh and irrefragable teſtimony ; at laſt he admo- 
niſh'd him to be more modeſt for the future, to have more caution in all his Enterprizes, 
and then he diſmiſs'd him. After this ViRory, the Count march'd his Army = the 

untry 


dreaded and abhorred : fo that they concluded not to break with the Come, but to obviate , 
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Country of Breſcia, poſſeſs'd himſelf of all wherever he came; and then encamped within 
two Miles of the City, The Venetians upon their overthrow, ſuſpeRting (as it, happened) 
that Breſcia would be the firſt thing the Coune would attempt, reinforc'd it as much as 
in ſo ſhort a time they were able ; got what Forces they could together with all imagina- 
ble diligence 4 and ſent to the Florentines to delire their affiſtance by vertue of their League; 
who being freed from their War with Alfonſo, ſupplied them with 1000 Foot. and 2000 
Horſe ; with which Forces having got an Army together, the Venetians began to think 
they were in a condition to treat ; and for a long time, it had been the cuſtom and fate of 
the Venetians to recover twice as much by Peace, as they loſt by the War. They under- 
ſtood very well the Mzlanefi were jealous of the Counr; whoſe deſign was not ſo much to be 
their General, as their Prince z they knew it was in their own power to make Peace with 
which of them they pleaſed, for both of them deſired it ; one out of ambition, the other 
for fear, They concluded at laſt tro compoſe with the Count, and to proffer him their 
aſſiſtance for the ſubduQtion of Milan z preſuming that the Milanefi finding themſelves 
betray'd by the Count, in their fury would ſubmit to.any dominion but hisz and then they 
being moſt capable of defending them, were the molt likely to be the Perſons they would 
chuſe for their proteQion. 


Upon this reſolution, they ſent to. try the Coun?, and. found him very inclinable to a 
Peace, as deliring the Victory at Caravaggio might be appropriated to him, and not to the 
Milaneſes. A Peace therefore was ſtruck up, and the Venetian; obliged themſelves to pay to 
the Count (till Milan ſhould be taken) 1 3000 Florens a Month, and maintain in his Ser- 
vice 4000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot during the War. "The Cone. on the other. fide pe... betwixt 
engaged to reſtore to them all the Towns, Priſoners, and whatever elſe had been ta» the Yenetians 
ken in that War by him ; reſerving to himſelf only ſuch Towns as were in Duke and the Count 
Philip's Poſleffion when he died. The News of this Agreement diſquieted the Milaneſ ©*<luding the 
much more than their Victory had rejoyced them, The Magiſtrates ſtorm'd.; the —— 
People complain'd; the Women and Children lamented ; all of them in one Chorus 
pronouncing the Count a "Traitor and an Infidel, And though they did not expect 
to reclaim him from his Ingratitude, by any Prayers or Promiſes they could make him, 
nevertheleſs they thought fir to ſend Embaſſadors to him, to ſee with what confidence 
and expreſſions he could receive them after ſuch barbarous diſloyalry, and being brought 
into his prefence, one of them ſpake to him to this Efte. 


Thoſe who defire to obtain any thing of other People, are wont to accoſt them with Prayers, The Oration 
or Promiſes, or Threats ;, that either their Compaſſion, or Profit, or Poverty, might move them ww ow = 
to condeſcend : But in Men that are Cruel, Covetous, and prepoſſeſt with their own Greatneſs G = = the 
and Authority :, there being no room for either of the three, "ts in vain for any Man to thinkcqgun, 
to mutigate them with Prayers, to oblige them with Promiſes, or to fright them with Threats. 

We therefore, underſtanding ( though too late ) your Cruelty , your Ambition , and your Inſo= 
lence ; are come hither, not to beg any thing of you ( for if we did, we are ſenſible it would 
nat be granted ) but to commemorate and charge you with the benefits you ' have received from 
the People of Milan ;, and to remonſtrate with what ingratitude you have requited them ; that 
emong the many Myſeries which you have brought upon us, we may have at leaſt the plea* 
ſure ta reprehend you for them. Tou qught to remember your condition after the Death of the 
Duke ;, you were at hoſtility with the Pope, and King Alfonſo ; you were diſcarded by the 
Venetians , and the Florentines , who , upon ſome juſt and late provocation; or elſe finding 
you- uſeleſs, were become ( as it were ) your Enemies: you were tired and weary of the War 
you had maintained againſt the Church , you were left without Men , without Money , without 
Friends, deſperate of preſerving your own, much more of gaining from others; under which 
Exigencies of neceſſity you muſt have ſunk,, had not our own innocence, and plain-heartedneſs 
ſupported you. We, we were they who received you into our Arms, moved by the reverence 


we retained for the Memory of our Duke ; with whom you had enter'd into ſo near and ſo 


late an Alliance, preſuming ( and as we thought) with reaſon, that the love you profeſt to 
him, would have been extended to bis People 5, and that our Rewards being added to by, the 
Amity betwixt us, would 'not only bave been firm , but indiſſolvable, and for that cauſe to 
your old Articles with the Duke, we threw in Verona and Breſcia, PPhat could we give, 
or promiſe you more ? And you, what could you have ( or indeed ack ) more of us, or any Body elſe 
at that time ? ou received from us @ kindneſs you could not look for ;, and we, in recompence, 
have received a miſclyef we never deſerved: Nor was thi the firſt inſtance of your falſhood », for 
no ſooner were you in poſſeſſion. of the Command of our Army, but againſt all Fuſtice and Oblig a= 


tion, you received Pavia into your hands ; which, indeed, gave us the firſt bint of what was 
ro 
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to be expeRted from your Friendſhip ; hboawever we ſwallowed that injury, in hope} ſuch an ac- 
queſt as that might have ſatiated your Ambition, But alas ! thoſe who muſt have all, ' wil 
not be ſatified with a part. Tou promiſed that all your Conqueſts afterwards ſhould be ours, 
becauſe you- knew, what you ſhould give us at ſeveral times, you could take from us at once ; 
thi verified ſince your Viftory at Caravaggio , which though won with the Expence of our 
Treaſure and Blood, # by your baſeneſs perverted to our Ruin, Oh! unhappy are thoſe Cities 
who are conſtrained to defend their Liberty againſt fuch as invade them, but much more un- 
happy are they who in their defence are inforced to imploy ſuch mercenary and ſuch treacherous 
Inſtruments as you. May we be example to poſterity, though Thebes and the King of Mace. 
don could be no warning to us, who having beaten their Enemies, was made their General by 
them, and their Prince afterwards by bimſelf. We are not, therefore, to be condemned for any 
thing , but our confidence in you; whoſe paſſed life, and inſatiable appetite of dominion, oug bt to have 
taught us better than to have truſted a Perſon which betray'd the Prince of Lucca ; ſquee;'d the 
Florentines and the Venetians, diſreſpetted the Duke, deſpiſed a King ; and committed ſeveral 
injuries ( above all) both againſt God and the Church. And indeed we had no reaſon to believe 
that ſo many Princes and Potentates ſhould be of leſs authority with Francelco Sforza, than the 
Milaneſi, or that he would be Juſt in bu Engagements to us, when he had broke them with every 
body elſe. But our Indiſcretion cannot excuſe your Treachery, nor clear you of that infamy, which 
our juſt and deplorable complaints will fix upon you all the World over. © Nor can any thing ſecure you 
againſt the ſtings and compunttions of your own Conſcience , for inverting thoſe Arms which we had 
provided for our defence, againſt our own liberty and freedom ;, you cannot think any thing ſo 
Proper for you, as the Reward of a Parricide. And if yet your incontroulable Ambition ſhould 
blind you;, the evidence the whole World will give of your impiety , will open your Eyes, and 
God himſelf will open them , if either Perjury, or Falſhood, or Treaſon , do offend him ;, or if 
in his Divine Providence, for ſome occult good , he ſees it fit to forbear it, and to ſhow 
bimſelf to us @ favourer of ill Men. Do not therefore delude your ſelf with the aſſurance 
of Victory ; the juſt Anger of God will oppoſe you, and we are reſolved to loſe Lives and Li- 
berties together : And if it ſo fall out that we ſhould be conſtrained to ſubmit , there is no 
Prince in Italy but we will chuſe before you +, and if our ſins be fo great, as to pull down 
the greateſt miſery in the World upon our Heads, and force us into your Hands, be aſſured, that 
Dominion which you begin with Infamy and Fraud, will end in the Deftruftion of you or your 
Children, | 


The Count was netled by every part of the Speech, yer without any extraordinary 
commotion in either geſture or Words, he made them this anſwer ; 


The Count's That being injured ſo highly as they ebought themſelves , he would bear with the indiſcre- 


Anſwer, 


tion of their Language though to. perſons capable of judging betwixt them , there was no- 
thing that they had charged him with, which he could not eaſily refel., He could make it 
appear, that he bad not injured the Milaneti, but ſecured himſelf only againſt their intelligence 
and defigns. That if they refleed upon their Carriage after the Battel of Caravaggio, they 
gvould find, that inſtead of rewarding him with Verona and Breſcia, 4s they had contrafted 
they were nngerhand negotiating @ Peace with the Venetians ; that the burden and ſcandal of 
the War might be left upon his ſhoulders, whilſt they ran away with the profits of it, and the 
honour of the peace: So that if they looked impartialy into the marter, they would find, he bad 
done nothing but what they had endeavoured before ; and that if he had defer d to doit fo long, the 
more they were oblig'd ro him ;, and with the more juſtice he might retort ingratitude upon them. 
That as to the truth or falſity of what was on either ſide alledg'd, the end of the War would make it 
appear, in which, that God which they bad ſo ſolemnly invocated to revenge them, would de» 
oy which of the two was moſt tender of diſpleaſing him, and which with moſt equity be 
oppo ed. . 


The Embaſſadors being departed, the Count prepared to invade them ; and the Milanef, 
for their defence z to which purpoſe they joined themſelves with Franceſco and Giacopo Pic- 
cinino, who upon the ſcore of the old Animoſity betwixt the Bracceſchs and the Sforzeſchs, 
had been faithful to the Milaneſes ; hoping by their means to preſerve their Liberties, till 
they ſhould have opportunity to divide betwixt the Venetians and the Count, which Amity 
they did not think would be of any long continuance. The Count was of the ſame opinion, 
and thought it his beſt way to bind them by Rewards, ſecing they were rickliſh in their Pro- 
miles. In the diſtribution therefore of the War, he was contented the YVenetians ſhould attack 
Cremona, whilſt he with the remainder of the Army affaulted the reſt of that State : This 
Article being propoſcd to the Venetians, was ſo grateful, that upon that very reaſon they = 
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nued their friendſhip to the Count, till he had overrun moſt of rhe Country of Milan, and 
ſo ſtraitned that City, that no Proviſions could come at it. So that deſpairing ot other 
relief, they ſent Embaſladors to Venice to intreat. that they would commilerate their caſe, 
and (according to the praftice of all Commonwealrhs) rather ſupport choſe who ſtood 
for their liberty, than a T'yrant z who if he ſhould gain their City, would be roorſtrong at- 
rerwards for them. Nor ought they to believe he would be content.with the terms of their 
Capitulation, who had violated his League with that State. "The Venerians were not . yet 
Maſters of Creme ;, and being loth to diſcover themſelves till that were in their poſſeon, 
they anſwered them in publick, that their Alliance with the Count would not ſuffer them to 
affilt them; bur privately they entertain'd them fo, as they might give their Maſters affured 
hopes of their friend[hip. "The Count was got already ſo near Milan, that he had taken 
ſome part of the Suburbs ; and the Venetian: having reduc'd Creme, they thought irtime to 
publiſh their Amity with Milan, with whom they were ſecretly agreed ; and the firſt Ar- 
ticle they agreed to, was the conſervation of their Liberty. This League being ratified, the 
Venetians commanded ſuch Forces as they had with the Count to March back to their Army, 
they ſignified likewiſe to rhe Count the Peace which they had concluded ; and gave: hiny 
twenty days time to accept it himſelf. "The Count was not at all ſurprized at the inconſtan« 
cy of the Venetians, he had foreſeen it long before, and expected it ſhould happen every 
day. Yet he could not but regret it as much asthe Milaneſi had been moleſted at his: He 
deſired two days to give in his anſwer to the Embaſladors, which time he reſolv'd to detain 
the Venetians who were in his Service, and go on with his Enterprize. He gave out pub- 
lickly he would accept of the Peace, and ſent Embaſladors to Venice, with tull power to 
ratifie it 3 but they had private InſtruCtions to the contrary, to ſpin out and protraft the 
concluſion by all the cavils and fubtleties they could invent : And that the Venetians might 
give the more credit to his pretences, he made a Truce with the Milanefi for a Month ; 
drew oft his Army, and diſpers'd it into ſuch places as he had taken in that Country : 
This Stratagem of his was the occaſion of his ViRtory afterwards, and the Ruin of the Mi- 
lanefi ; for the Venetians preſuming upon the Peace, were {lower and more remiſs in their 
preparations for the War. | 

And the Mz/aneſi ſeeing the Ceſſation confirmed, the Enemy removed, and the Venetian: 
their Friend ; believed for certain the Count would trouble them no more ; which Opinion 
was pernicious to them two ſeveral ways, in making them more negligent for their de- 
fence; and in ſowing their Land, which devoured much of their Corn, and was the reaſon 
they were ſooner diſtreſſed. On the other fide, nothing was hurtful ro them, but was be- 
neficial to the Count, and gave him time to reſpite, and look abroad for Allies. During 
this War in Lombardy, the Florentines had not declar'd of either fide z nor ſhown any fa- 
vour to the Count when he took part with the Mzlaneſi, nor afterwards ; for the Count ha- 
ving no great need of them, had not ſought their aſſiſtance ; only after the defeat at Ca- 
ravaggio ( as they were oblig'd by the League ) they ſent Aid to the Venerians, But now 
the Count was alone, . and had no body elſe to reſort to, he was enforced to preſs their afli- 


ſtance publickly to the State, and privately to his Friends, bur eſpecially ro Coſimo de Med;- AW. yy de 
Friend 
did he deſert him now in his diſtreſs ; but furniſh'd him with what could privately be con- pranceſo 


ci, who in all his undertakings had counſcll'd him faithfully, and freely ſupplied him : Nor 


vey'd, encouraged him to go on in his delign ; he propos'd likewiſe that the City would 
publickly own him $ but he found difficulty, in that Ners the Son of Cappons was the moſt 
Potent Man in Florence, and to him it appeared more for the intereſt of that Ciry, that the * 


Count ſhould accept of the Peace, than proſecute the War. His firſt apprehenſion was Neri Cappo- 
leſt out of indignation to the Count, the Mzlaneſi ſhould give themſelves up to the Domini- *? againſt him, 


on of the Venetian, which would be the Ruin of them all : 'Then, it the Count ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, and Milan come into his hands, ſo great an Army, with ſo great a Territory added to 
it, muſt needs (in his judgment at leaſt) become dangerous and formidable ; for it he were . 
troubleſom whilſt but a Count, when a Duke he would be inſupportable. For theſe reaſons 
he affirmed it would be better for the Republick of Florence, and for all I:a/y beſides, that 
the Count ſhould remain as he was, with his reputation in the Army ; and Lombardy be di- 
vided into two Commonwealths, which were never like to join to the Ruin of their Neigh- 
bours.; and ſingly, and by themſelves, they were not able to do hurt; ro compals which, 
he ſaw no way fo probable as by preſerving their old Amity with the Venerians, and dif- 
claiming the Count. 

Theſe Arguments were not approved by Coſimo's Friends, believing they were not ſo much 
Neri's judgment as jealoulie ; leſt the Coun: being made a Duke, Coſimo ſhould grow roo 
powerful by being his Friend. Coſmo on the other hand perſuaded that their Alliance with 
the Count would be for.the advantage both of Florence and all Italy ;, for it was madnels to 

| | imagine 
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The Yeneti- 
ans alfift the 


Milanefi, 


imagine Milex could continue a Commonwealth, ſeeing the humour of the Citizens; their 
manner of Life, and the old faQions and differences among them, were not capable of any 
form or ſyſtem of Civil Government ; ſo that of neceffity the Count muſt be Duke of ir, or the 
Venetians Lords : And in that caſe nobody could be fo weak, but to prefer a {ingle Neigh- 
bour, competently powerful, before an Enemy that was remote, bur more great and in- 
controulable. Neither could he believe the Milanefi would give themſelves up to the Ve- 
wetians, for the Count had the bigger party in the Town, and whenever they found them- 
{elves unable to defend their Liberties any longer, they would more probably Surrender to 
the Count than the Venetien. Theſe varieties of Opinions kept the City a long time ia ſuf- 
pence; but at length it was agreed that Embaſladors ſhould be diſpatch'd ro the Count, to 
treat about their Alliance z if they found him ſo ſtrong, that there was likelihood he ſhould 

revail, then they ſhould conclude ; but if otherwiſe, they were to cavil, and protraCt. 

y the time theſe Embaſladors had got to Reggio, they had news the Count was become Ma- 
ſer of Milan, For the Count as ſoon as his Truce was expired, and had clapped down again 
before it with his Army, hoping to carry it in a ſhort time in defpight of che Venerians, - for 
they could not come to relieve it, but by the River Adda, which was caſte to be hinder'd;be+ 
ing Winter, he could not fear they would remove him with their whole Army, and before 
the Spring he doubted not to carry it, eſpecially ſeeing Franceſco Piccinins was dead, and 
Giacogo his Brother remained ſole Captain of their Forces. "The Venetians had ſent an Em- 
baſſador to Milan to encourage them to defend themſelves, and to affure them of ſpeedy 
and cfteCtual relief ; and fo & they were as good as their words, that during the Win- 
ter many Skirmiſhes and Conflicts paſed betwixt the Venetians and the Count ; till when 
the Weather began to be open, they came down with their Army (under the command of 
Pandolfo Malateſta ) and Encamped upon the River of Adda; where it being debated in 
Council whether they ſhould fall upon the Count, and run the hazard of a Barrel, it was 
oppoſed by Pandolfo, ( upon his experience both of the Counr and his Army ) who advis'd 
the Town might be relieved without any ſuch danger, the Count being diſtreſſed already 
both for Forrage and Corn, Wherefore his Opinion was, that they ſhould block him up 
where he was, and intercept his Proviſions, which would keep up the Spirits of the Msla- 
ef, and divert them from Surrendring to him. 

This reſolution was moſt plauſible to the Fenetians, becauſe they thought ir ſafe in it 
ſelf, and did hope by keeping the Town in conſtant neceflity, it would be forc'd at laſt to 
deliver up to them; for conſidering how the Count had provok'd them, they could nor 
imagine they would Surrender to him. In the mean time the Milanefi were reduced to ex- 
tream Miſery, for being a populous City, the poor People fell down dead in the Srreers for 
want of Bread ; and this ſcarcity begetting murmurs and complaints in ſeveral places, the 
Magiſtrates were afraid of fome Tumult or other, and us'd all poffible diligence to prevent 
their aſſembling. The multitude is not ſuddenly to be engaged in any miſchief ; but when 
once they are diſpos'd, the leaſt accident imaginable ſers them on work. Ir happen'd that 
two Perſons of indifferent condition being in diſcourſe near the Porta Nuova, about the Ca- 
lamities of the City, and what ways were left to preſerve it ; People got about them by: de- 
grees, ſo as in aſhorttime they were in a conſiderable number ; upon which a Rumour was 
ſpread in the Town, that they were in Arms againſt the Magiſtrates at Porza Nu»va; here- 
upon the whole multitude (who expeed ſome occaſion) put themſelves m Arms, made 
Gaſparre da Vice Mercato their Leader, and marching up to the place where the Magiſtrates 
were in Council, they fell upon them with ſuch fury, that all which could nor eſcape, were 
ſhin ; among the reſt Lionardo Veneto the Venetian Embaſſador, who had laugh'd at their 
Miſeries, and was judg'd the principal occaſion of their wants ; having made themſelves 
Maſters of the City, they deliberated which way to relieve themſelves of their diſtreſlee, 
and it was unanimouſly reſolv'd ( ſeeing their liberty was not to be preſerved) that they 
ſhould throw themſelves uader the protection of ſome Prince which ſhould be able to de- 
fend them, but they were divided about the Perſon ; ſome were for King Alfonſo, ſome for 


the Duke of Sevy, ſome the King of France, not one word all the while of the Count ; (0 . 


great and.implacable was the indignation of the People againſt him ; yet at laſt, not agree- 


Geſparre de ing in the reſt, Gaſparye de Vico Mercato mentioned the Count, and diſplay*d gravely before 
Fico Mercato them, thatif their deſign was to rid themſelves of the War, the-Coune was the only Perſon 


his advice, 


| to be choſen; forthe People of Mila were in neceffity ofa certain and preſent Peace, not 
of a tedious and only poffible Supply. 
Then he fell with great words to mitigate the proceedings of the Count 3 he accusd the 
Venetians ; he accus'd all the Princes of Irzaly, ( who ſome for. Ambition, and ſome for Ava- 
rice) would not permit them to live free; And now fince their Liberry was loſt ; and they 
mult yield to ſome Bedy or other, his Opioion was, they ſhould do ic to one that knew 


them 3; 
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h em3 and was able to defend chem ; that they might be ſure of peace for their ſervicude, 
and not be engaged in greater, - and more pernicious War. -'The People heard him with 
great intention,and when he had done,they cryed out with one voice that the Coon; ſhould 
be the Man ; and Gaſparre their Embaſſador to invite him; who carryinghim .the joyful r,anc:ſce en- 
news was kindly entertain'd, andthe Count enter'd into Milan 26h of February. 1450, and tered Milan, 
was received, with great Acclamation, even by thoſe Perſons which not long before had-fo *nd made Duke 
highly traduced him. The news of this conqueſt arriving at Florence, they —_ ore * it. 
ders immediately to their Embaſſadors who were upon the way, that inſtead of treatingan 1450 
agreement with him as Count (which was their inſtrution before) their buſineſs ſhould 
now be to congratulate him as Duke. Theſe Embaſſadors were honourably entercain'd,and 
bountifully preſgated by the Duke, who knew, againſt the Power of the Yenetians, he could The Duke of 
not have ia all aly more faithful nor more t Allies,than the Citizens of Florence, who Milan aud the 
chough freed from their apprehenſions of the Houſe of the Viſconti, were nevertheleſs ob- Ferextiner 
noxious to the forces of the King of Aragon, and the YVenerians; for they knew che Kings Conkle erate. 
of Aragon would be their Enemies,for the amity and correſpondence they had always main- 
tain'd with the French; and the YVenetians knew their old fears of the Yaſconts were occali- 
oned by them, and remembring with what eagerneſs the Yiſconts were perſecnced.and thar 
if they came into their power, they were like to fare no better, they were'bent wholly up- 
on their ruin, For theſe reaſons the new. Duke embraced an agreement with the' Florer- 
tines, very willingly, and the Yenetien:, and the King of Aragon confederated againſt them; 5, ,;,. .; 
the King of Aragon undertaking the Florentines, and the Venetians, the Duke 3 who bes Aragon and 
ing new,and ſcarce ſetled in his Government,they ſuppoſed would not be able to. confront the Yenerians. 
them with all his own forces, nor all the friends. he could make. But þecaufe rhe League : 
berwixt the Floreptines and the Fenetians; was nor yer fully expired ; and the King of 4- 
ragen, upon conclufion of the War at Piombins, had made an accord with them, ir did not 
{em convenient.to break the peace abruptly;but rather to artend ſome accident that might 
ive them pretence to invade them. Whereupon'they ſent: Embafſadorsto Florence (cach'of 
em, apart)'to let the Florentines know , that the Leagues. which had paſſed' bewixt 
them were not madeto offend any body, but'to defend.one another. ' Then the YVenetians x,tunuors 
complained that the Florentines had ſuffered Alexander the:Dukes Brother: tq'paſs with his from them to 
forces inco Lombardy by the way of Lunigians : And beſides had been the Authors and F bre nce, 
Counſellors of the agreement berwixt the Duke, and the Marqueſs of Manon; all which +; :. 
they affirmed was done to the prejudice of their State, and conttary tothe amity betwhxes -> + 
them 3 infinuating as friends, that who ever. injures another:;Perſon wrongfully , gives * 
him a right co'reycage himſelf : And wha ever breaks peace; muſt prepare for War. The The Florex- * 
anſwer to theſe Embaſlics was:committed:tai Cofimo, who ina wiſcandieloquent Orationzres fine anſver, 
capitulated thebenefits the republick of Yexicehad received from that State; declaring whar 
Empire and Domjnionthey had gain'd with what Treaſure,and Forces,and adviceof the Flo+ 
rentives ; demonſtrating thar as'che Amity betwixt them was propos'd by the Florentimes ; 
they would not be the firſt which would bteak it. For _—_ been always lovers of 
Peace, they were well ſatisfied with their friendſhip ;and would always endeavour to pre- 
krve it. The truth was, all people woridred at their complaintsand that ſograve and judis 
cious a Senate,ſhould concernthamſelves for things ſo trivial andwain; but ſeeingrhey rhoughe 
them worthy of their conſideration, they conlg- not but declare;; that their Country was 
free and open to any body ; and:that the Dukewas a Perſon of ſuch qualificarions, that'hs 
needed nor- the advice, : or favour of anyrinthe choice of - his Allies; and therefore he'was 
afraid there was ſomething moreat the battam, than they: hadchitherto diſcovered ; which 
if hereafter it ſhoyld appear, the: Flarentines doubted nor;.but to. manifeſt ir>eabilyro-the 
World, that as theic friendſhip had been;probitable,their Enmity could bettkngerous. How- 
ever things were. ſmoothed oyer pretty handfomaty for that'time; andthe Embaſladors 
| to go away -well enough content : ' Yer the alliance the King of Aregonand the Ye- 
ans had made, ang the manner of their deportment, gave the Duke and Florentines both, 
more reaſon to prepare for a/War, than to.cely upon their peace-: Upon whictthe Forms 
tines confederating with the: Nuke the Yenei;ans diſcover'd themielves, made a Lea 
with Sienna, and baniſh'd all the Florentines,; and their ſubjects, out of Yezice and irs Dos -. 
minions :. And'not tong after, 4/fenſo did«the fame, without any reſpe& wen honges he | 
had made with;them the year before ;- and wichour any juſt, or ſo much;as pretended oc- 
cahion. The. Venetians were:deſirous to ger-Bologna into theifhands, andtothar end fur- 
niſhing certain pf their Exllerwith a proporionable force,they marched thirher in the night 
and by the.common ſhore.got igto.the Town ſoprivatly,their entrance was nor perceived, 
till S's gave * 4 ha themſclyes; upon which Sanri Bevtiwogli, leaping our of his Bed, 
was intorm'd the whole City was in the polſeflion of the Enemy. Santi was adviſed by ma- 
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ny which were about him, to'fly, and preſerve himſelf that way, ſeeing there was not 
left to ſecure-the State. However he reſolved tortry his fortane, and taking arms, and en- 
couraging his ſervants to follow him, he went forth, and having JOynd them to ſome of 
his friends; he charged-a party of the Enemy, beat them, kilPd ſevera], and forc'd all of 
them out of the Town ; by which ation he was thoughe to have given ample teſtimony of 
his extraction from the houſe of the Benrivopli, Theſe paſlages made it clear to the Flv 
* vemtines thata War was intended; and th re they betook themleclyes to their ancient 
methods of defence. They created a Council of Ten. They entertain'd new officers. 
They ſent Embaſſadors to Rewe, Naples, Venice, Sienna, and Milan, to deſire aid of their 
friends ; to diſcover ſuch as were ſuſpicious ; to gain ſach as were irreſolute ; and to pry 
into the Counſels of their Enemies. From the Pope, they could obtain nothing but gene- 
ral words, civility, and exhortations to peace. From the King of Aragon nothing but 
Preparations idle excuſes for having diſmiſs'd-the Florentine: ; offering his palsport to any which de- 
for Wat in manded it : and although he endeavoured by all means to conceal his preparation for War, 
Flerence, yet the Embaſſadors found him a juggler,and perceived ſeveral ofthis practices againſt their 
State. With the Duke therefore nap Kang their League; procured an amity with'the 
Genoeſes; compog'd- the differences about the repriſal, and many other things which' had 
formerly obſtructed it : they tryed all ways to fruſtrate or break the Treaty; and they went 
ſo far as to ſupplicate the great Turk, to baniſh all Florentines out of his Country ; but thar 
Emperour would not hearken. The Florentives Embaſladors 'wefe prohibiced entrancy 
into the Dominions of the Venetian, becaule (forſooth) they were in League with the 
King of Aragon, and could not ſend any Embaſhes without his participation. The Siemneſi 
received their Embaſſadors, treated them well, left they ſhould be overrun, before the 
League could relieve them; and therefore they thought it beſt to collogue;, and lull thoſs 
Arms aſleep, which they were. not able to reſiſt. It was conjectured theny that the Yene- 
tian and King both, ſent Embaſſadors to MEM the War ; but the Venetian Embaſſador be: 
ing refuſed likewiſe to be admitted into the Territories 'of Florence, the King's denied todo 
that office alone; and the whole Embaffie catne to nothing':: By which the Venerians found 
themſelves uſed: with the fame rudeneſs and contempt,which not many months before they 

had exercis'd upon the Florentines.: Bs 1 | 


Fulerige the In the midſt of theſe ions , the Emperour Federigo 3. paſſed into Italy to'bs 
Emperor en- Crown'd, and onthe 3oth of Fanzary 1451,etiter?d into Florence with anequipage of 1400 
ters into Fe Forſe. He was honourably entertained there by the Senate ; and continued with them to 
— the :6:h of Februsry, upoit which day he departed from Rowe, in order to His coronation; 
where having that ceremnoy,and celebrated his nuptials with the Empreſs,(which 
was come thither by Sea) he departed again for Germany ; returned by Florence, (where all 
the old hongrs were retreated) and having been oblig'd in his paſſage « Pi Marqueſs of 
Ferrara, he gave him a grant of Modena and Regyio as a reward.: But the Florentines were 
not by all thoſe: ſolemnities diverted: from rheit Pom for their owrt reputation, and 
the terror their Enemies, the Duke and they enter'd into a- League with France; 
which with;great joy, and oſtencation they publiſh'd-all over 1:9. 
In the month of May 1452 the Venetians, not thinking'ic ficco diſſemble' any longer, in 
vaded the Territories of the Duke of AGlan,by:the way of Lodi with 16000 Horle,and 6000 
Foot; whilſt at the ſame time the '6f Adonferrat (upon ſome deſigns of his own; 
or the ftimulation of the YVenatians) afſaulted him on the other ſide by the way of Alexan- 
dria: The Nuke had/got an Army together of: z8000 Horſe, and 3000 Foot, with which 


ces: where the Enetny might offead him) hefetlintorhe Country of Breſcia, where he did 

great miſchief td the Veneriess, Wd may, ney che- Countries, and burning ſach 

Towns as were not able to defend themſelves - But the Marqueſs of Monferrar,being defeats 
ednort.long._after!: by the(Gariſon at Alzxandrig,.the Duke was at moreleilure roinfeſt, and 

make: his|1nroads intd. the-Countsiesof the Fergie Whillt the War was carried on in 

Lombatdy isi-this manner; with various; but inconfiderablsyjaccidents, the War in Tuſcav) 

Tuſcany inva- Was commenced' betwixt,:thz King of Arogen:andthe Floremines , and managed with as 
ded by the little:ardaury/and ſucceſs as the: other. Ferrando (a natural of Alfowfo's) marched in- 
King of 44- to, Taſcany-+ with 12000 Men.under the'Command of  Federi$o Lord of Urbin. His firſt 
804 forces, entcrptize: Was'go afſault:Fozano in V aldiſcians (for the Sienneſe boing their friends, they 
-encer'd'that way into the.Floremrine dominions) the Cattle was weak'z the Walls bur indit- 

ferent ; the:Garifon! but: fmall yer thoſe they had within ie. were valiant' and fairhiful; 

the wholenumber' which were fenc for the fkecurity of thar- placs, not exceeding 200; Be- 

fore this Caſtle Feyrando encamped;and: cidvwer their Courage was-ſo little without,or me 

| 0 
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(after he had-furniſh'd Alexandros and Lido, wich ſtrong Garifons, and fortified all pla- 
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ſo great within) that it took him up 36 days before he could maſter it. Which time gave 
the Florentines great conyenience of providing other places of higher importance,and draw- 
ing their forces together and diſpoling them into berter order, than otherwiſe they could 
ave done. _ 
: This Caſtle being taken, the Enemy marcid into Chianti where they attempted two 
little Towns which were held by a few private Citizens, and were repuls'd. Leaving 
them, they remoy'd to Caſftellime (a little Caſtle upon the confines of Chienti) and face 
down before it. 'This Caſtle: was about ten miles from Szenna; weak in irs works, bur 
weaker in its ſituation 3 yer in neither ſo weak, asthe courage of the aſſailants ; for after 
44 days Seige, and all the arr, and force they could uſe, they wereglad to draw off, and 
leave the Caſtle as they found it. So little formidable were the Armies in thoſe days, and 
ſo inconſiderable the Wars, that thoſe places which are now delerted as impoſſible to be 
kept, were then defended as if they had been impoffible ro have been taken. Whilſt Fer- 
rando was with his Army in Chianti, he made many Incurſions into the Country of Florence, 
running up with his Parties within fx miles of the Town, to the great Terror and Detri- 
ment ot their Subjes, who, having got together about 8000 Souldiers, under the Com- 
mand of Aferre de Faenza and Gi/mondo Malateſta, held off from the Enemy towards the 
Caſtle of Colle, being unwilling to come to a Battle, becaule they knew if they loſt noc 
their Army, there was no danger of the War ; for the little Caſtles which ſhould betaken 
would be reſtored upon the peace ; and the great Towns were ſecure. The King had like- 
wiſe a Fleet of about twenty Veſſels (Gallies and Foiſts) in the Sea of Piſa, which Fleet 
(whilſt La Cafellina was aſſaulted by Land) was imploy'd by the King to batter the Caſtle 
of Vads that ſtood upon the Sea ; and they did it fo efteRually, that in a ſhort time by the 
inadvertency of the Governor, they got it into their Hands : From whence afterwards they 
ran over the whole Country thereabouts, but thoſe excucrfions were preſently reſtrain'd 
by certain Florentine Souldiers which were ſent to _ The-Pope in the mean time 
concerned himſelf no farther, than to mediate an accord. But though he was ſotenderin 


engaging abroad in any a&tion of War, he found himſelf at home in no little danger. There $:ephon 
was at that time in Rome a perſon called Stephano Porcari, a Citizen born, of good extra- Forcari 


Aion and learning, but moſt eminent for the Generoſity of his mind. This Srephano was 
ambitious (as moſt are which are deſirous of Glory) to perform, or at leaſt attempt ſome 
thing that might make him memorable to poſterity. And nothing occur'd ſo honourably 
to his thoughts, and todeliver his Country, from the inſolence of the Prelates, and reduce ic 
to its primitive liberty ; hoping if he effeted it, he ſhould be called either the Father or the 
Reftorer of his Country. His great hopes and Te" 7 in thisenterprize was deduc'd 
from the iniquity and ill lives of the Prelates ; which were highly diſpleaſing both ro che 
Barons and People of Rome. But his greateſt confidence was grounded upon certain verſes 
of Petrarch's inthat Canto which begins, Spirits Gentile, &c. The verſes are theſe. 


Sepra ill ment « Tarpeio Canton vedrai. 
Un Cavalier ch? Italia tutta bonora, 


Penſoſo piu d* altrui che di ſe fteſſo. 


Step3ano was of Opinion that Poets were many times inſpired,and had perfeR and divine 
inflations from above. So that he concluded what Petrarch had propheſied in that Canto 
would certainly come to paſs, and he did not know any man fitter than himſelf to accom- 
pliſh it, in reſpe& of his | rode and learning, and favour, and friends Having taken 
up this fancy, he could not contain himſelf, but his words, geſture, and manner of living 
diſcovered him, and render*'d him ſuſpicious to the Pope; who to ſecure himſelf againft his 
map confin'd him to Bologna, and ſent inſtruQions to the Governor to have an eye over 

im every day. But Stephano was not to be diſcouraged by one diſaſter ; it rather animated 
him in his delign; in ſo much that with the greateſt caution he could, he continued his pra- 
Qices with his triendy, and now and then would ſteal to Rome and back again with ſuch 
expedition,as he would be ſure to preſent himſelf before the Governor at that time he was 
to appear. But afterwards, having drawn in as many as he thought neceſſary for his work 
he relolved to proceed to aftion, without farther delay ; and ſent to his correſpondents in 
Reme,thar at a prefix'd time,a ſplendid ſupper ſhould be prepared; all the conſpirators to be 


Invited to ir 3 and each of them have private orders to bring his Confident along with him, 


and he promiſed to be there himſelf preciſely at the time. All things were ordered exactly 
to his diretions; and he himſelf was pun&ually with them ; for as ſoon as ſupper was rea- 
dy, and ſerved up to the Table, he preſented himſelf amongſt them, in a Robe af cloth of 
Gold, hi; collar and other ornaments about him ; to give him Majeſty and reputation (and 
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The Vale of 
Bagno revolts, 


having embrac'd all the Conſpirators) in a long oration he: exhorted then to be couragious 
and diſpoſe themſelves chearfully in ſo glorious an enterprize. Then he appointed the way, 
ordering one of them to ſeize the Popes Palace the next morning, and the other'to runa- 
bout the ſtreets, and excite the People to Arm. But his Conſpiracy coming to theear of the 
Pope (ſome ſay by the treachery of his confederats, other by his beingſeen in; the Town) 
which way ſoever it was, the Pope caus'd him- and the greateſt part of his Comerads to be 
apprehended-the very ſame night after ſupper, and put to death, as they deſerved, This 
was the end of that enterprize; and though among ſome People perhaps, his intention 
might be commended, yet his judgment- muſt neceſſarily be blamed}, for ſuch atremprs 
may have ſome ſhadow of. glory in the contrivance, bur their execurion is certain deſtru. 
Aion. 

The War in Tuſcany had: continued: about ayear, and/in the Spring 1453 both Armies 
had taken the field, when in'relief of the Floremines Alexandro Sforz.a the Dukes Brother 
arriv'd with aſupply of 2000 Horſe, by which the Florentine Army being much encreagd, 
and the Kings Army become inferior in number, the Florentines thought fit to recover 
what they had Joſt,and with little labour took ſome of their Towns again: after which they 
encamped at Fojano, which by the carleſneſs of the Commiſſaries was ſack'd ; ſothat the.in- 
habicants being diſpers'd, they were hardly got ro inhabit there again: and when they 
did come, it was not without great exemptions and reward. The Caſtle of YVada alſo was 
retaken ; for the Enemy perceiving they could not hold it, they fer iton fire, and depart- 
ed, Whilſt the Florentine Army was imployed in this manner, the King of Aragons Ar. 
my, not having the courage to come near them,were retreated towards Sienna,fom whence 
they made frequent excurſions into the Country about Florence, where they made great 
hububs, committed many outrages, and brought great terror upon the People. Nor was 
the King defective in contriving other waysof affaulting his Enemies,dividing their forces 
or detraQting from their reputation. -Gherardo Gambatorts was at that time Lord of Yald:- 
bagno. This Gherardo and his Anceſtors, had always beerrin the Florentine ſervice, either 
as hired, or recommended. Alfonſo was tampering with this Gherardo to deliver up his 
territory to him and he promis'd: to give him an equivalence in the Kingdom of Naple.. 
'This tranſaRtion was not fo private, but they'had news'of it in Florence, and an Embaſſa- 
dor was diſpatch'd to remember him of his own and his predeceſſors obligations to that 
State;and to admoniſh him to perſevere in his amity with them,as they had conſtantly done. 
Gherardo pretended to be ſurpriz'd at what the Embaſſador told him ; ſwore a thouſand 
Oaths that never any ſuch wickedneſs enter'd in his thoughts ; proffer'd to have gone in 
perſon to Florence, and reſided there, to ſecure them of his fidelity ; but being unhappily 
indiſpoſed himſelf, his Son ſhould go along with him, and remaintheir as a perpetual Ho- 
ſtage. His ſproffers, and his imprecations together made the Florentines believe that Ghe- 
rerdo was honeſt, and his accuſer the Knave, in which Opinion they acquiefced. Bur Ghe- 
rardo went on with the King, and rather with more eagerneſs than before; and when all 
was agreed, Alfonſo ſent Fryer Puccio (a Knight of Feraſalem) to take poſſeſſion of the 
Caſtles and Towns which belonged to Gherards. 

But Bagno retaining its affe&ion to Florence, promiſed obedience to the Kings Commil: 
ſary, with no little regret : Puccio was in poſſeſſion of almoſt all that State, only the Caſtle 
of Corz.ano was behind, which was likewiſe to be delivered. When Ghberarde made this ſur- 
render, amongſt the reſt of his own creatures about him,tthere was one Antonio Gualandi, 
a P;ſan, a young Gentleman and brave, and one that highly deteſted this treachery in Ghe- 
rardo. Pondering with himſelf the ſituation of the place, the number of the Garriſon, 
the diſſatisfaQtion he obſerved both in their geſtures and looks, and finding Gherardo at the 
Gate ready to introduce the Enemy , he conveyed himſelf berwixt the Caftle and Gherards 
and taking his opportunity with both his hands thruſt him away ; and then cauſing the 
Wicket to be ſhut,he exhorted the Guards to ftand faithfully ro the Florentines againſt fo 
falſe and fo flagitiousa Man: The repore of this ation arriving at Bagno, and the Towns 
which were about it, they unanimouſly rook Arms againſt their new Maſter ; and ſerting 
up the Florentine Colours upon the walls they drove them all out of that Country : This 
news coming to Florence, they immediately clap'd their young Hoftage into Priſon, and 
diſpatch'd ſupplies to Begno and thoſe parts to ſecure them, and made that Country de- 
pendant upon themſelves. Gherardo (a Traitor in the mean time, both to his friends and 
his Son) had much ado to eſcape; leaving his Wife, Family, and forcune inthe hands of 
his Enemies. This accident was lookt upon as a great deliverance in' Florence : . for had the 
King made himſelf Maſter of thoſe parts,he might with littleexpence have overrun all as 

far-as Valdi Tevere, and Caſentino, and brought ſuch diſtra&ion upon their affairs, that the 
Floremtines muſt have divided their Army, and been difabled thereby from attending the 
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Aragoniaz forces about Sienna, with their Army entire. Beſides the proviſions which the 
Florentine: had made in Italy to oppoſe the confederacy of their, Enemies, they fent Agriolo 
Acciazwoli their Embaſſador into France, to negotiate with that King for the ſending King 
Kinate 4* Angia into Italy,in the behalf of the Duke and themſelves,and to repreſent to him, 
that coming, thither for the defence of his friends, when he was once entred, and had 
ſecled them, he might ſet up his own claimto the Kingdom of m—_— and they- would be 
engag d-to afliſt him, and fo whilſt in Lonbardy andiTuſceny the War was carried on (as 
we havya related) in France, the Treaty -was concluded, and:Rizaro oblig'd in Fane to come 
into /taly, with 2400 Horſe ; and the League onthe other ſide obliged ar his arrival at Mex- 
andria, ta.pay him 300000 Florens, and-10000 per wen/. afterwards whillt che War ſhould 
continue : But being ready (upon this ſtipulation) to paſs into Italy, he was obſtructed: by 
the Duke of Sawey and the Marqueſs of Monferrar, who were friends to the Venetians, and 
would not fuffer him to paſs. Hereupon Rinato was: deſired by the Florentine Embaſlador 
to march. with his Forces into Provence, and for the encouragement and reputation of: his 
friends, to paſshimſelf and: part of them into-Itely by Sea,leaving the reſt in Provence, till 
the Kingzot France ſhould prevail with the Duke of Sewey that they might march through 
his Country: And asthe Embaſſador adviſed, it was done; for Rinsto went by Sea, andthz 
reſt at the King of Frence's mediation, were permitted to paſs into Italy through the Domi- 
nions of the Duke of Savoy. King Rinate was received by the Duke of Aden with all 
the demonſtrations of Kindneſs imaginable; and having joyned their Forces, they aſ- 
faulted the Venetians with fach terror , that in alittle time , all the Towns they had taken 
about Cremona, were recovered; and nat contented with them, they took almoſt all the 
Country. of Breſcia; for the Venetian Army,not thinking it ſelf ſecure in. the field , was re- 
treated under the very Walls of that City. Winter coming on, and the Duke at Verona, 
he thought fit, for.the refreſhment of his men, to put them into quarters,and conſigned Pia- 
zenza for the quarters of Rinato; where having remained all that Winter in the year 
145 3, Without any aQion conſiderable , when the Spring was come,and the Duke reſolved 
to draw into. the held, and drive the Yenetians out of allthey had upon the terra firma, Ri- 
»ato ſignified to the Duke, that of neceflity he mult return into France. This reſolution of 
Rinato's was unexpeRed to the Duke, and gave him no little anxiety. He went to him 
immediately, himſelf, and endeavoured with all poſſible importunity to diſſuade him ; but 
neither prayers nor promiſes could prevail with him any farther, than to leave part of his 
forces with them, and to engage himſelf to ſend his Son Gievenni, who in his room ſhould 
continue in the ſervice of the_League. How unwelcom ſoever it was to the Duke, Rinato's 
departure was not at all diſpleaſing to the Florentines; for having recovered what they 
had loſt themſelves, and being grown fearlefs of Alfonſo, they had no maw, that the Duke 
ſhould get more than hisown Towns in Lombardy. Kinato continuing his reſolution , de- 
parred tor France, and (as he had promis'd) fent his Son Giovanni into Italy ; who ſtaid 
not in Lombardy, but remoy*d preſently to Florence, where he was honourably entertain'd. 
This departure of Rinere diſpos'd Duke Franceſco. to peace; the Venetians, the. Florentines, 
and Alfowſo, were all weary of the War, and ready to embrace it; and the Pope defir'd ir 
above all, by reaſon that that very year Mabomet the great Tirk had taken Conſtantmople 
and made himſelf Maſter of all Greece : Which alarni'd all Chriſtendom, but eſpecially the 
Venetians and the Pope, who imagined already they felt his Talonsin Italy. The Pope there- 
fore defired all the Potentates of Italy that x Gn would ſend their ſeveral Plenipotentiaries 
to him, to negotiate a general Peace. His motion being accepted and the Embaſladors mert ; 


when they came to the matter, fo much difficulty. aroſe, as there was but ſmall hopes of ac- 
commodation. | | 


Alfonſo required that rhe Florentives ſhould reimburſe him for all the charges he had 
been at in the War: and the Florentines expedted the ſame. The Venetians demanded 
Cremona of the Duke; and-the Duke Bergams, Breſcia, and Crema of them. So that theſe 
difficulties ſeem'd impoſſible to be removy'd. Nevertheleſs, what was ſo deſperate at Rome, 
among ſo many, was ecafily cancluded betwixt two of them, at Milan, and Venice ; for 
whillt the Peace was negotiating at Rove, and proceeded thus ſlowly ; on the ninth of A- 
pril 1454 it was determined betwixtthe Duke and the Venetiaxs, that each of them ſhould 
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be reſtor'd to what they were poſſe{s2d of before the War. That the Duke ſhould have li- Peace betwirt 
berty to recover what the Marqueſs of Moyferrat, and the Duke of Sawoy had taken from tbe Duke and 


come in. The Pope;the Florentines, the Siexneſi, and other little Potentates came in within 
the time prefix'd, and ratifi'd it; and the Venetians, Florentines and Duke, made a Peace 


betwixt them three far 25 years. Alfonſo was the only Prince of Iraly who pu” +1 re- 
ractory z 


enetians. 


him; and that three months time ſhould þe allow'd to the reſt of the Princes of Iraly to ** 
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fraory z conceiving he could not concur without diminution, in reſpe& he was to be ad- 
mitted rather as an auxiliary, than a principal : upon which ſcore he continued irreſolute 
a good while,and would not declare 3 at length, upon ſeveral Embaſſies from the Pope and 
a. Princes, he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon , and he and his Son entred into 
the League for 3o years. After which the King and the Duke made ſeveral alliances and 
croſs-matches together; marrying their Sons and Daughters reciprocally into one another 
families. Yet,that Iraly might not be left without ſeed or foundation for a new War, Alfon- 
ſo would not enterinto the Leaguo,till he had leave by conſent of the Colleagues to make 
War upon the Genoeſes;, and Giſmendo Malateſta; and Aforre Prince of Famnza: Peace 
being concluded upon thoſe terms , Ferrando Alfonſe*s Son , who had been at Sienna, re- 
++ ME into Naples, having done nothing conſiderable in Tuſcany , but loſt many of his 


en. 

This Peace being made, and moſt of the Princes comprehended, the only fear that re- 
mained, was, leſt the differences betwixt Alfonſo and the Gendeſes might diſturb it. But it 
prov'd otherwiſe , for Alfonſo did nothing openly to moleſt it ; it was the ambition and 
avarice of the Mercenary Souldier which interrupted it; the Venetians (as their cuſtom is 
upon the concluſion of peace) disbanding their Army, Giacopo Piccinino one of their Ge- 
nerals, with ſeveral other conſiderable officers (without leave) departed into Romagna, and 
from thence to Sienna, where he began new Hoſtilicies, and took ſeveral Towns. In the 
beginning of theſe troubles, and of the year 1455 Pope Nicolo died, and Ca:ifto the 3d was 
choſen to ſucceed. This Pope, to repreſs theſe new and approaching Wars, rais'd what 
forces he could ,, under the command of his General Giovanni Ventimiglia, and joyning 
them with the forces of the Florentive: and the Duke (who were likewiſe got together to 
ſuppreſs thoſe commotions) they march?d together in a Body againſt Giacops, and coming 
to an engagement with him near — notwithſtanding Ventimiglia was taken priſoner 
Giacopo was worſted, and got off in diſorder to Caftiglione della Peſcaia; where, had he not 
been ſupplied with money by Alfonſo he had been utterly ruin*'d. Which reliet made all 
People bikers that that enterprize was undertaken, and proſecuted b "_—_ order, and 
direRion : and _ perceiving he was diſcover'd,to reconcile himſelf ro the Colleagues, 
(whom he had difoblig'd with that pitiful War) he brought it about that Giacepo ſhould 
reſtore all he had taken in the territory of Siexne, upon the payment of 20000 Florent ; 
after which concluſion, he received Giacopo and his forces into the Kingdom of Naples. In 
theſe times, though the Pope was very intent upon the curbing of Piccinino, yet not ſo but he 
had eye ſtill upon the intereſt of Chriſftendom,which was then much overlaid by the Turk. 

To this end he ſent Embaſſadors,and preachers into all the Provinces of Europe, to per- 
ſuade them to arm againſt the common Enemy of their Religion ; and with their perſons 
and purſes to give what aſſiſtance they were able:ſo that in Florence great ſtore of alms were 
collected ; _ ſeveral People wore the red croſs,tointimate that they were ready in their 
Perſons toengage in that War. Beſides which,ſfeveral ſolemn proceſhons were made; nor 
was there any thing in publick or private — to ſhew them among the forwardeſt of 
the Chriſtians in that enterprize, either for Counſel, or Money, or Men. Bur the edge of 
this Croiſad was taken off, by a late intelligence they receiv*d, that the Turk having be- 
fieg*d Belgrade a Town in Hungery, not far fromthe Danube; was beaten off by the Hun- 
garians,and himſelf wounded: fo that the terrour which all Chriſtendom conceiv'd upon 
the taking of Conftentinople, being abated, they went on but cooly in their preparations 
for War ; and in Hungary likewiſe upon the Death of the Way-wod their G2neral , their 
Victory was erolecces but faintly. But to return to the affairs in 1raly. The troubles com- 
menced by Giacopo Piccinino, being composd inthe year 1456, and all human contention 
in appearance at an end 3 it pleaſed God tobegin a new War of his own,and to ſend ſuch 
a ſtorm and tempeſt of Wind in Tuſcany, as produc'd moſt ſtrange and memorable ctfe&s, 
above the records of time paſt,or the credit of time to come. Upon the 24th of Auguſt, 
about an hour before day near the upper Sea towards Ancona, a thick dark cloud, of 
about two miles wide, was ſeen croſſing over .Italy, and pointing towards Pj/a; which 
cloud being driven by an extraordinary impulſe (whether natural or ſupernatural I cannot 
ſay)was divided into ſeveral parts; ſometimes hurried up to the sky; ſometimes as furiouſly 
towards the Earth ; ſometimes twiſting round like a Cylinder, knocking and daſhing one 
againſt the other with unconceivable violence, with great lightnings and flaſhes of fire 
before them ; which concuflions made a noiſe more dreadful and loud than ever any thun- 
der or Earthquake was known to have done.The terror of this tempeſt was ſo great, every 
one believed the World was at anend; and that the Heavens, the Earth, the Waters, and 
the reſt of the Elements, were reſolving into their ficſt chaos and confuſion: nor were the 
effects leſs formidable where it paſsd, eſpecially about the Caſtle of S.Coſiana. This Caſtle 
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is about eight Miles from Florence, ſituate upory the Mountain which parts the: Vales of Piſa 
and Grieve ; betwixt this Caſtle and the 'Town of S. Andres (upon the ſame Mountain) 
this Whirlwind paſſing, reach'd not to the Town; and of the Caſtle it carried away only 
the Battlements and Chimnies; bur betwixe the ſaid places it laid feveral houſes flat with the 
ground ; tore up the Churches from their foundations,and catried the Rooks of the Chur- 
ches of San. Martino & Baguuolo,and of Santa Maris della pace, whole and entire, above the 
diſtance of a Mile. A Meſſenger and his Mules were hurried out of the' way, into the 
neighbouring Valley, and dead the riext day. The ſturdieſt Qaks and'the ſtrongeſt 
Trees,were not only blown down, but carried an incredible diftance from the place where 
they grew. Inſomuch that when Day'appeared;and the Tempeſt wasover, the People re- 
mained ſtupid, and in ſtrange conſternation. The Country was deſolate , and waſted : 
The ruins of the Churches and: Houſes terrible ; The lamentation of thoſe-whoſe houſes 
were ſubverted and their Cattel; Servants, or Friends found dead in their ruitis, was not 
to be ſeen or heard without great horror and compaflion. But God ſure intended rather 
to affright, than chaſtiſe the Tuſcans; for had this Tempeſt hapned in any of their Cities 
where the Houſes were thick, and the Inhabitants numerous, as.ic' fell upon the Hills where 
the Oaks and Trees and Houſes werethin ; doubtleſs the miſchief and deſolation had been 
greater than the Mind of man can comprehend. Burt God'Almiphty was pleaſed to con- 
_—— with this effay,to make Mankind more ſenſible of his Power, if they perſiſted 
to offend him. | 
Bur ro return where” I left, Atfonſo, as I: faid- before, was not at all ſatisfied with the 
Peacs; and ſeeing the War which he had cauted Giacopo Picrihino to make upon the Sien- 
wei (without any reaſonable occaſion) had produced no conſiderable effe& ; he had a mind 
to try what that would come to, which by the'League he was permitted to undertake : So 
that in the year 1456. (deſiririg to. ix that Government in'the Family of the Adorni, and 
to ſupplant the Tregeff who were: then in poſſefiion) refolved'to invade the Genoeſs both by 


Sea and by Land. Tothis end,he cauſed Giacopo Piccinino to.paſs Tronto with his Forces and The Genoff 
fall upon Gi/mondo Malatefla,(by way of divertion)who having ſecured his Towns was not *faulred by 


much terrified at his reproac his enterprize on that ſide turn'd to little accounir; but 
his invaſion of Gewbe creared hinrarid Io troubles, :than he ever delir'd-: 
Piero Frepeſ was at that time:Puke of Genos. This Piero,finding himſelf unable to bear up 
againſt werful a Kirlg.; conſideration of his own weakneſs, refolr'd at leaſt co 
ſurrender that State to one that thould be able todefend it,and perhaps ſonie'time or other; 
gire him a reafonablereward;. he fere Embaſiadorstherefore'to Charles 7. of France, tode= 
ire his proteQtion,and:render hiny theGovernment. Charles accepted the offer; and to rake 
poſſeſſion of the'Ciy y he fehr Givens: d? 
was returned from Florence into France; for 


fonſe 


iv (King Rinats's Son) who not long before'Genos deli- 
ter-was perftaded that Gipvenns being ac- nag; the 


GP with the tnumorsand cuſtoms of the ſtakes, was properer for that Government, Io 


rn any mart be' could fend :-beſides; from thence he believed he might praſecuce his de- 
figns agairiſt Naples with nidrgeads ati comvenionce ; his Farher Rinaro,, having'beeh cx- 
p&H'd that Kingdom: by Alfonſo of Aragon. . Hereupon Giovenni:departed for Gewo, was 
pres the'Fown, and inveſted with the whole power both of: the City' 
34 Srate. '- : ICiehh 2:1: kgoFH 9 vis DroFs oc [: 19d m34d v0 
"This Accident was not- at alt pleafing mn ; he' found :now he had pull'd an otd 
H@6{$ over his haaty howevet he carried ichravely, iwent of with his i2& and was 
«vanc'd with his Fiedt under: Fills: Marie at ' Ports: Fave, when arpriz'd with:a ſadden: 


Gerbeſes ; And 'Ferrande facogediang his Father MfoaſT irvites Kingdom , was int no little! 
touble, having an'Enemy upor his hands 6f Fathy :repurarion fir Ir ay; -arid:a:jealoufic of 
foveral of his Batons; who-beig inclin'd tonewte » hewas afraid might ficls with 
the French : beſides he was acquaimtod with the Ambitiortof che Pope, and being'fearce few 
ted in his Kingdom, was fearful lefthe ſhould attc Iman 4dr mon i: hison- 
ly-Kopks wereit: the Duke of: Mile, who was leſs ſolicitous tor the affairs df) that King: 

thats hirefelf; approhendingchat if ever the-Prench came t6' be: Maſterpof Nepley,cheir 
iv driterprize of conrſs woult)be againſt tim; for he knew chey mighe-pretend to-M/en 
as af ax ts ther Crown,i For.cheſe reaſons, as foo as 4 was: dead, Franceſco 
ſont Terters / arid [Mn to'Feryandey the firſt to keep up his tiearr; the! other his tepncarion. 
Upot! the dexth of Aifonſb, the Pryruefighed toigive his Nephew Pierd Ladboico Borpia, the 
Goverimient of tmeKingdom} undto | tbe arud maker more plauſible 
tO the Princes of ' //aly, h& gave ontithat that Kingdom belo formerly to the-Church, 
his ntention-was'6nly to redues/ir'to ther: condition,. andtherefore he defired the Duke of 
Mian world a6t give:any afliſtance'to Frrrovdey and offer him ſuch Towns as he had 


poſſeſs'd 


ber; he died,” Thedeachr of —_— ——_— tothe Wargagainſt G&bdxms and the 4/feſs dics, 
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Califto 3.dies, 


and Pius 2. 
choſen in his 
Chair, 


The Genot 1/7 
reyolt from 
the French. 


1459- 


Pixs 2, {ucceeded him , who was a Sienneſi of the Family of the Piccol ' Hwomini , and his 
Name e/E£neac. | | | | tt > 
This .Popt imploying his thoughts wholly for the benefit of Chriftendomand the Honour 


of the Church,and laying aſide all private paſſion and advantage,at the intreaty of the Duke. 
of Milan, crown'd Ferrando King of Naples : judging it a readier and ſafer way tocompoſe 


the differences of Iraly by confirming him that was already in poſleflion,: than by afliſtirg 

the Pretences.of the Frenth ; or ſetting up (as Califfo did) for himſelf, However Ferrands 
rook it fora Favour, and to requite it he made Antonio the Popes Nephew Prince of Malf:; 
married him to his Natural Daughter; and beſides this,reſtor'd Benewento and Ferracina to 
the Church: And now all the Arms in 1aly were viſibly laid down, and Pius (as Califto 
had begun before) was moring all Chriſtendom againſt the Turk ; when a new Quarrel 
ſprung'up berwixt the. Fregofs and Giovanni the Lord of Genoa, which produc'd a greater 
and more important War than the laſt : Perrino Fregoſs was retir?*d to a Caſtle of his in Ri. 
veria ; much diſcantented, that. Giovanni d* Angio having been preterr'd to his dignity in 
Genoa by him and his Family, had not gratified them as they deſerved: fo that oy Cot 
it was come to a Feud. Ferrando was very. well pleaſed with the Ditference ; as being the 
only way to ſecure him in his. Kingdom,and therefore he ſent Perrinoſapplies both of Men 
and Mony, hoping thereby Gieve»ns might be expulsd ourof the State of Genos. Giovanni 
having notice of their Intelligence ſent tor Relief into France, which having received, he 
march*d out againſt Pietrino;- but Pierrino by the acceſs of. more gay from ſundry pla- 
ces, being grown tno ſtrong,Giowanni retreated, and applied; himſelf co ſecuring the City ; 
which he did not do ſo carefully, but Pietrina in one Night furprized ſeveral Polts in it, but 
was beaten the next Morning, himſelf andimoſt of his Men ſlain. This ViRory elevated 
. Giovanni (o far, that he reſoly*dto attempt upon Ferrande ; departing from Genoa in: Ofo- 
ber 1459 with a great Fleet,he fail'd to Baia, and from thence to Seſſs, where he was ho- 
nourably received by that Duke. 'T ory? [be bor 


The! Kingdoni There had joyned themſelves with Giezianns; the Prince of Tarente, andthe Citizens of 


of Naplerin= Aquila ; beſides ſeveral other Princes and: Giries; fo that already that. Kingdom wasmors 
vaded by G:s- than half loſt. Upon which #errande defi aid of the Poprand the Duke of Adilen, and to 


Ferr ando dil. 


- » the Pope and :Nuke'for ſup 


4": \efſen the-number of his Enemies, made Peace with Gi/zonds : Malatefti, which Peace dif- 


guſted Gjacopo Piccinino ſo highly (Gi/mewdo being his riatutal.Enemy) that he-deſerted Fer- 
rendo, and took/up Arms under Giovannis: Fertende ſent -Mony likewiſe to Federigo Lard of 
Urbin, and -as ſoon as could be expeRed;:gorttogether.a confiderablei/Army: (accordingto 
thoſe times) with which he march'd againſt the z and findivg them' upon the Ri- 


-ver Sarni, he engaged them,:;but was defeated, and his maſt;conſfiderable Officers taken ; 


my this ViRory,molſt of the Towns, and Caſtles furrendred to Giovanni , only Naples and 

me few neighbouring Towhns and Princes: adber'd ſtill co. Ferrando. | Giacopo Piccmino ad- 
visd to marchy directly. for Noples, and make himfelf Maſter of the.chiet City;but Giovanni 
replied he. would firſt rujn.the Country,and then the City would come; with more eaſe;bur 
his rejeRing the Counſel of : Piccinive,was the loſs of  thatdebgn ; for he did not know that 
the Members follow the Head more naturally,than the Head the Members : Ferrando was 
fled into "Neples, and there i reſorted to. ii divers of: hisSubje&s who were driven from 
theic homss, whom he recoivd 3 and bavingiwith allpoſſible.gendenek gained ſome: :Mo- 
nies of | the Cirizens, heigata-ſmall. bf an Army. together ; -he:ſent new Embaſſies to 
plies, and was telieved with-more plenty and ſpeed than before; 


for they, were-both of ther-afcaid, 'thatthe lofsof that. om would tum to their pre- 
judice, © |MpetbRtrengthned by their, Su 1Ferrando d outof Naphe; and having 
recover] hivireputation; in party; her erd ſome of his Towns ;: Bur-whillt che War 
was eargiedoar.inthat Kingdom with fhett wariety, ery RIA > which robb'd Giz- 
wanni of his opportunity dbagleciag.thaConenpeled.! 'The:Genee/e, were extreamly dil: 
ſatisfied wixhabe infolea: Government of the. French; had: taken Arms againſt the Gayer- 


nout;and-fare's: him intdthe Caftle;:ivithis action the:Fregefs and: Aderniigoncurr'd';, as 
the Duke of Mfiler ſupplied them hoth with Motiy apd Men.;- King Rinazs paſſed chat way 


with a. Fleettawardsche ralicf;.of his Sog,imaginiogby:d= halp of the Caitle he-might re- 
covsr the Tawn;atd lari i$ Menin order thereuhtoghe wasibearert in ſorr,that he 
wai forced back-inco Provence: FhieNevsdiſmaid Girtienacver'e Jitdegbowerer he gave not 


his Encerpgz& over,but: dantifined the: War/by the helpof ſuch Baraps whoſe revolt from 

Ferrando hail render'd them: deſperate of pardon :: at ength.after many. ocqurrencies, both 

Armies cams 9.4; Battle nearFrais ig: which Gievenni was .rqued, but hy idefeas troubled him 

riot ſo muchas the loſs: of Pjttinino, who let his fide, and-wetit back agg1ty; te, Ferrande. FF _ 
| | = 


Book 'VL 


poſſeſs d formerly in that Kingdom. Bur inthe midſt of his contrivances' Califo died,and: 
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his WY Army being broke, hegot off into HiFris, and from thence into France. This War conti- 
| nued four years, and miſcarried by the negligence of the General, when the Souldiers had Giovenni de- 
oy many times overcome. In this War however the Florentine: were not publickly concern'd. feated. 
hs The truth is, upon the death of Alfonſo, his Son ' 65 Aragon being come to that Crown, 
GW ſent his Embaſſadors to deſire their affiftance for his Nephew Ferrando , according to their 
mw obligation by their-late png with Alfonſo ; but the Florentines returned, That they did 
__ not think themſelves oblig? to affiſt the Son in a Quarrel commenced by the Father ; and as 
of; ic was begun withoue their conſent or knowledge, ſo without any affiftance from them ir 
—_ m_ be continued orended. Wherenpon, in behalf of their Kin , the Embaſſadorspro- 
re 


lifo them guilty of the breach of the League , and reſponſible for all the loſſes which 
icrel ſhould follow ; and having donethat, in a great huff they departed. During the Revoluti- 
og: ons in this War, the Florentines were at quiet abroad, but at home it was otherwiſe, as ſhall 
\ Ri. be ſhewn more particularly in the following Book. 
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N the reading of the laſt Book, it may appear (poflibly) impertinent, and a digreſ- . 
fon,for a Writer of the Florentine Hiſtory to have broke out, and expatiated upon 
the atfairs of Lombardy and Naples. Yet I have done it, and ſhall do it for the fu- 
ture; for though I never profel(s'd to write the Tranſa&ionsof Trely, yet I never 
bound my ſelf up from giving a relation of- fuch important and memorable paſſa- 

pes, as would make our Hiſtory more grateful and intelligible ; eſpecially ſeeing from the 
ations of other Princes and States, Wars and troubles did many times ariſe in which the 
Florentines were of neceſſity involved : for example,the War berwixt Giovanni d? Angioe,and 
King Ferrendo,proclaimed in them fo great a hatred and animoſity one towards the other, 
that it was continued afrerwards betwixt Ferrando and the Floremtines,and more particularl 
the Houſe of Medici, ForKing Ferrando complaining, not only that they had refus'd him 
their aſſiſtance, bur given it to his Enemies; that reſentment of his, was the occaſion of 
much miſchief, as will be ſhewn in our Narration, 

And becauſe in my deſcription of our Foreign affairs, I am advanc'd to the year 
1463. (being return'd to our domeſtick ) it will be neceſſary to look back for ſeveral 
years. But firſt, by way of IntroduQion ( as my cuſtom ) I ſhall ſay, that they who 
imagine a Commonwealth may be continued united, are egregiouſly miſtaken. True 
it is, Diſſention does many times hurt; but ſometimes it advantages a Stare. It hurts when 
it is accompanied with parties and factions; it helps, when it has none. Seeing there- 


fors 
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Coſimo de Me> 
dici and Neri 
Capponi the 
rvwvo great 
Citizens in 
Florence, 


fore, it is impoſlible for any Legiſlator or founder of a Republick, to provide there ſhould 
be no piques, nor unkindnefſes berween Men; it is his buſineſs what he canto ſecure them 
againſt growing into parties and Clans. Itis then to be conſider'd, that there are two ways 
for Citjzens to advance themſelves to reputation amonglt their Neighbours , and they are 
eicher, publickly or privately. The Publick way is by gaining ſome battle, ſurprizing and 
diſtreſſing ſome Town; performing ſame Embaſly caretully and prudently ; or counſeling 
their State wiſely and with ſucceſs ; the private way is,by being kind to their fellow Cit- 
zens; by detending them from the Magiſtrates ; ſupplying them with = romoting 
them to Honours; - and with Plays and publick Exhibitions to ingratiate with the People, 
This laſt way produces parties and faRions, and as the reputation acquir'd that'way is dan- 
gerous and fatal, ſo the other way is beneficial (if it ſides with no party) as extending to 
the publick, And although among Citizens of ſuch qualification,there muſt needs be emu- 
lations and jealouſies, yer wanting Partiſans, and People which for their advantage will fol- 
low them, they are rather a convenience than ctherwiſe, to a Government; for to make 
themſelves more eminent and conſpicuous than their Competitors, they employ all their 
faculties for its advancement , prying and obſerving one anothers actions ſo ſtritly, that 
neither dares venture to tranſgrels. 

The Emulations in Florence were always with faction ; and for that reaſon always were 
dangerous; nor was any party unanimous any longer than it had an adverſe party in be- 
ing; for that being overcome, and the predominant party having no fear, nor order to re- 
ſtrain it, ſubdivided on courſe: Coſimo de Midici's Party prevailed in the year 1434. ; bur 
(the depreſs'd Party being great, and many powerful Men amongſt them) for a while they 
continned unanimaus and ſupportable, committing no exorbicance among themſelves, nor 
injuſtice to the People; which might beget them their hatred. Inſomuch as whenever they 
had uſe of the People for their readvancement to any place of Authority,they found them 
always ready to confer it upon the Chief of that party, whether ir was the Balia, or any 
other Power which they deſfir'd : And fo from the year 1434 to 55 (which was 21 years) 
they were ſix times created of the Balia by the Counſels of the People. 

There were in-Florence (as we have many times hinted) wo principal Citizens , Cofe. 
mo de Medici, and Neri Capponi. | Neri had gain*d his reputation in the publick way, and 
had many friends, but few partiſans : Coſimo, on the other fide had advanc'd himſelf both 
ways, and had friends and partiſans both , and theſe ewo continuing friends, whilſt they 
lived together, they could ask nothing of the People, but it was readily granted, becauſe 
Unanimity went along with the Power. But Neri dying in the year 1455 and the ad- 
verſe party being extin&, the Government found great difficulty to recover its Authority, 
and Ceſimo's great Friends were the cauſe of it, who were willing to detra from his au- 
thority, now his Adverſaries were ſuppreſs'd. This was the beginning of the diviſions in 
1466, in which year, in a ſolemn Council,where the publick Adminiſtration was debated, 
thoſe ro whom the Government at that time belonged , adviſed that there ſhould be no 
Balia for the future; that the way of Imborſation ſhould be laid aſide, and the Magiſtrates 
be choſen by Lots, as in the former Squiziini's or Elections. To obviatethis humor,Coſime 
had two ways, either to poſſeſs himſelf forcibly of the Government by the Power of his 
party, and depoſe his Enemies ; or to let things go which way they would, and atrend till 
time ſhould make his friends diſcern, that they did not take the Government and Authority 
ſo much from him, asfrom themſelves. Of the two he made choice of the laſt, knowing 


. that according to that conſtitution,the Purſes of his Friends being full,he could without any 


danger reaſſume his Authority when he pleas'd. The City being thus reduc?d toits old way 
of creation of Magiſtrates by Lots,they thought they had perfectly recover?*d their liberty, 
and that for the future Ele&ions were to be made not according to the influence of the 
Nobility, but the inclination of the People. So that ſometimes the friend of one Grandee 
was reje&ed, and ſometimes of another , and thoſe whole Houſes were formerly full of 
Clients and their Preſents, had now ſcarce houſholdſtuff left, or Servant to atrend them: 


.thoſe who were formerly their Inferiors were now become their Equals, and their Equals 


advanced to be their Superiours: they were not regarded nor reſpe&ed, but rather derided 


and abus'd ; all People taking the freedom to ralk of them and their Government as they 


leas'd, even in the ſtreets. and high-ways, wichout any contradiQion; ſo that ir was not 
ong after they diſcovered, that as he had told them, it was no ſo much Ceſimo,as themſelves 
which were degraded. 

However Co/imo took no notice, but in all propoſitions that would 'pleaſe the People , hs 
was the firſt who concurr?d. But that which was moſt terrible to the Nobility, and mado 
Cofino look about him, was the receiving of the CataFtro of the year 1429, by which the 
Impoſitions were to be laid by order of Law,and not by the capriccio's of particular _ 
This 
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This Law being reviv'd, and Magiſtrates already choſen to put in execution , the Nobility 

afſembled,and went to Coſimo to beg of him, that he would be a means to reſcue them out 
of the Jaws of the People ; and reftore the State to a-condition that might make him pow- 
erful,and thera honourable.; To which Cfimo replied,he would do it with all his heart, pro- 
vided it might be done y by the conſent of the and without any force,of which 
he would not endure to-hear. Then they endeavoured in the Councils to prevail for a new 
Balia, but they could not obtain it; whereupon return'd to Coſimo, and preſsd him 
with all expreflions of humility, that he would conſent to a Parliament ; but Cofime (re- 
ſolved to make them fully ſenkdie of their Error) abſolutely refuſed it, and becauſe Donati 
Cochi (being Gonfaloniere di Giaftitia at that time) preſum*d to call a Parliament without 
his conſent , Cofimo madg him fo ridiculous and contemptible in the Senate,he was not able 
'to continue there, but as a diſtrated Man was fent home again to his Houſe : Neverthe- 


leſs, left things ſhould run too far to be recovered, Luce Pitti (a bold and tenacious Man) ©*** Pihti. 


being made wy & Giuſtitia, he thought it a convenient time to have the Govern- 
ment to him, that if any thing miſcarried in that enterprize, it might be imputed to Lacs. 
And accordingly Luce in the very beginning of his Offce,urged the People many times to 
the reſtauration of the Bali, threatning thoſe of the Counſels with opprobrious and inſo- 
lent language; and not long after he executed what he had threatned 3 for in Auguſt 145 3, 
in the Vigilof San.Lownzo, having filled the Palace with armed Men, he called the Peop 

together in the Piazzs, and conſtrained them by force to conſent, ro what they had yo- 
yy a rorayerns. repoſleſs'd themſelves of the State,created a new Balis,and chang- 
ed the Magiſtrates according to the pleaſure of a few;that the beginning of their Govern- 


ment might be as terrible, as it was forcible, they confin'd Girolamo Machiavelli and ſome Girelawe © 
others, and depriv'd many of their Honours. Girolamo not being exa& in obſerving his Machiaveli 


bounds, was proſcrib'd,and wandring up and down Tal to excite the ſeveral Princes againſt 
his own Country,by the Treachery of one of the Senators in Luzigiana,he was apprehend- 
ed,brought back to Florence,and executed in Priſon. This Government (which laſted eight 
years) was very violent, and inſupportable : for Coſmo being grown old, weary of bufi- 
neſs, and inficm.in his body , could not be fo ſedulous as formerly, ſo that the City was 
become a prey toa few particular Citizens ; whoin requital of his good ſervice to the State, 
made: Lacs Pittia Knight, and he (in return of their kindneſs) appointed, that whereas 
before: they were called Priori del Arti, now. (that they might at leaſt retain the Title, 
though they loſt the poſleflion)) they ſhould be called Priori della Liberts. He ordered 
likewiſe,that whereas formerly the Gonfalonier; fat on the Right hand of the Retori, they 
ſhould fit in the midſt of them hereafrer : and (that God might have his ſhare in the Re- 
volution) he cauſed ſolemn Services and Proceſlions to be performed by way of Thanks, 
for the Honours to which they were reſtored. | 
Luca was richly Preſented both by Cofimo and the Senate 3 after whom the whole City 
came in flocks,ſo that it was believed he had given him that day tothe value of 20000 Du- 
cars,by which means he grew into ſuch reputation, that not Coſime,but he was looked u 
as the Governor of the City ; and he arrived at that point of vanity,to begin two ſtately and 
magnificent Houſes,one in Florence, and the other at Rucina,not above a miles diſtance from 
the City : but that in Florence was greater and more ſplendid, thanthe Houſe of any other 
private Citizen whatſoever ; for the finiſhing of which he barflk'd no extraordinary way ; 
for not only the Citizens and better fort, preſented him, and furniſhed him with what was 
neceſſary about it; but the Common People gave him all of them their affiſtance : beſides 
all that were baniſh*d,or guilty of Marder, Felony, or any other thing which expos*d them 
to publick puniſhment, had Sanftuary at that Houſe, provided they would give him their 
labour. The reſt of his Brethren,though they built not ſuch Houſes, they were no leſs rapa- 
cious than he, 10 that though Florence had no Wars abroad to deſtroy it, it had Citizens at 
home, in its own bowels, which wauld not ſuffer it to proſper. In the mean time, as we have 
ſaid before, the Wars hapned in the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope had difference with 
the Malateſti in Romagns concerning Rimino and Ceſans , which they had taken from 
him, and deſired to recover: ſo that betwixt the thoughts of that, and the Enterprize 
againſt the Twrks, the time of Pius his whole Papacy was conſum'd. But Florence fell again 
into its own factions and diſſentions. The Diviſions in Coſimo's party began in 55.upon the 
occaſions aforeſaid, and by his wiſdom. (as is ſaid before) they were reſtrained. But in 


64. Cofimo fell ſick and died, generally lamented both by his Friends and his Enemies; for Cofme die. 


they who lov'd him not whilſt at the Helm, ſeeing their fellow Citizens ſo rapacious whilſt 

he was living, (the Reverence they bore to his Perſon making them leſs infupportable 

than otherwiſe they would be) could not but fear, now he was dead, and his influence loſt, 

they ſhould be utterly ruined, and in his Son Piero ay could repos little — , ard 
| 2 choug 
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though he was of himſelf a good Man, yet being infirm, and but young in the State, they 
ſuppoſed he would be conſtrained to comply with them,and they become more head-ſtrong 
and incontrolable in their wickedneſs: fo that Coſemo died univerſally lamented, and cer- 
tainly he deſerved it; for he was the moſt famous and memorable Citizen (of a Perſon that 
was no Souldier) that ever Florence or any other City produc*d ;; he exceeded all his Con- 
temporaries, not only in Authority and Eſtate , but in Liberality and Prudence ; which 
Qualities made him a Prince in his Country, and beloved by all People: His Munificence 
was more eminent after his death, than before ; for when his Son Piero came to look over 
his Writings, and to enquire into the particulars of his Eſtate, he found there was ſcarce a 
Man of any Quality in the City , to whom Coſimo had not lent a conſiderable Sum; and 
many times when he heard of the exigencies of any Perſon of Quality, he ſupply*d them 
unasked. His magnificence appear'd in the multitude of his Buildings;for in Florence he built 
the Convents of S. Marco, and S. Lorenzo, and the Monaſtery of S.Verdiano: in the Monti 
di —_— S.Giralomo, and the Abbey in Mugello, he not only repair'd a Church of the AMi- 
nors, but he took it down, and rebuilt it from the ground : beſides this, in S.Croce, in Serwi,in 
Agnoli, in S. Mineato, he ere&ed Altars and moſt ſumptuous Chappels; all which befides 
the building, he adorned with all the utenſils and decorations required in ſo Sacred a place, 
Beſides his Religious Houſes , he built ſeveral private Houſes for himſelf, one in the City 
ſuitable to his Quality ; four without, at Careggio, Fieſole, Cafaggruolo, and Trebi, all of 
them fitter for Princes, than private Men ; and, as if his Buildings in Iely were too few to 
make him famous,he buile an Hoſpital in Feruſalewm, for the reception and relief of poor 
and infirm Pilgrims brought thither by their devotion ; in which Fabrick he laid out a 
vaſt ſum of Mony: and albeit in his ations and buildings he behaved himſelf like a King, 
and was the only Princ in Florence; yet he was ſo moderate and untranſported in all 
chings,that in his Converſation, his Parades, his Alliances, and his whole manner of life, he 
retained the modeſty of a Citizen; for he was ſenſible that Oftentation and Pomp in that 
which is every day to be ſeen,contraQts. more envy, than moderation and gravity. Being 
to ſeek for matches for his Sons, he did not endeavour for the allianceof Princes, but mar- 
ried his Son Giovanni to Cornelia Aleſſandri, and Piero to Lacretia Tornabuoni, and contracted 
his Grand-Children by Piero , Bianca to Gulielmo di Pazzi, and Nannina to Bernardo Rucel- 
lai. Among all the States, Princes and Civil Governments of his time , no perſon came 
near him for ſagacity and intelligence. Hence it was that in all the yaricties of his Fortunes, 
when the City was ſo uncertain,and the People fo voluble, He kept his Authority 31 years, 
for being a wiſe man,and of great proſpe,he foreſaw any miſchief at a diſtance, and was 
ready to preventit, before it proceeded too far ; or to fruſtrate the effects of ir, if it did. 
Whereby he did not only ſabdue all domeſtick and privateAmbition at home, but reſtrain'd 

it ſo happily in ſeveral Princes,that whoever confederated with him and his Country,came 
off upon equal terms, if not worſted their Enemies; and whoever oppos'd him,cither loſt 
their mony, their time, or their ſtate ; and of this the Yenetians can give ample teſtimony, 
who whilſt in League with him againſt Duke Philip , were always victorious ; but thac 

League was no ſooner broken, but they were beaten both by Ph:lip and Franceſco: and 
when they joyned with A/fonſo againſt the Republick of Florence,Coſimo with his own credit 
drained Naples and Venice fo dry, that they were glad to accept of what rerms of Peace he 

would allow. Of all the difficulties therefore which Cofimo encountred both within the 

City and without, the Concluſion was ſtill honourable for hicm, and deſtruQtive for his Ene- 

mies; fo that the Civil Diſcords gain'd him Authoricy at home,and his Foreign Wars, Pow- 

er and Reputation abroad zinſomuch that to the Territory and Dominion of his Country, 

he added the City of Borgo @ Sepulcro, Montedoglio, Caſentino, and Val di Bagno, and by his 
Vertue and Fortune, ſuppreſ9d his Enemies and exalred his Friends. He was born 13 89, 
onS.Cofimo and Damianos day. The firſt part of his life was full of Troubles, witnels his 
Baniſhment, his Impriſonment, and bis Dangers in being kill'd.. From the Counſel of 
Conſtance, after Pope Fobn was ruin'd (whom he had attended thither) he was forced to 
fly in diſguiſe, or otherwiſe he had begn ſlain: bur aſter the 'fortieth year of his Age it was 
more pleafantand happy ; not only tuch as were employ'd with him in his publick Aﬀairs, 
but the Managersallo of his private Treaſure in Foreign parts | vorvR pating of his felicity. 
From him many Families in Florence may derive their great Eſtates: particularlz the For- 
nabuoni,the Benci,the Portinarighe Seperti, and in ſhort all that had dependance either upon 
his Counſel or Fortune. 


Though his disburſments were vaſt in building his Houſes and Temples,and in his diſtri- 


butions tothe Poor,yer he would complain ſometimes among his Friends, that he had nor 
laid our ſo muchto the Honour of God, as he was oblig%d; and thatif he had done much 


more,he muſt confeſs himſelf his debtor.His ſtature was ordinary,his complexion worthy, his 
| preſence 
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preſence venerable : His learning was not great, but his eloquence admirable ; he was na- 
eurally prudent, courteous to his Friends, merciful to the Poor, profitable in his Converſe; 
er- cautious in his Counſels; ſpeedy in his Executions, and in his ſayings and — both fo- 
hat lid and facetious. When he went firſt into Baniſhment, Rinaldo de gli Albizs (drolling 
ON- upon his Exilement) ſent him word, The Hen was batching,to which Coſrmo returned, that ſhe 
ich would have but ill Hatching ſo far from her Neft. To ſome of his Rebels who in a Threatning 
ICC way ſent him word, They were not aſleep, He reply'd; be believed it, for be had ſpoil'd their 
ver ſetping. When Pope Pixs was encouraging and prefling all Chriſtian Princes againſt. the 
e 4 Turk, Coſimo {aid the Pope was an old Man, but be bad begunt an enterprize as if he bad been 
nd a 1 To the Venetian.Embaſſadors, who came to Florence with the Embaſſadors of A 


em finſo, to complain of that Commonwealth, putting his Hat offto them, he demanded the 
uile colour of his Hair, they told him it way gray ; he replyed, itt time your Senators will be of the 
nt ſame colour. Not many hours before his death, his Wife ſeeing him ſhut his Eyes, enquired 
Mi- why he did ſo,and he told her to »ſe :hem.Some Citizens after his return complaining to him 
,in that the City would be depopulated, and God —_ offended, if he baniſhed fo many 
des wealthy and Religious Men ; he told them, the City bad better be lated than deſtroyed. 


ce, That two yards of Cloth were enough to keep a Man from the cold; and that States were not 
ity to be preſerved by the Beads a Man carried im his haud. Theſe laſt expreſſions gave his Ene- 

of mies occaſion to calumniate him, as a perſon that was a greater lover of himſelf than his 
7 to Country; andone that took more careof this World than the next. Many other of his wiſe 
oor ſayings might be inſerted, bur being unneceſlary, they are omitred. Coſimo was likewiſe a 
t a great lover and advancer of learned Men; upon which ſcore he entertained in Florence 
ng, Argiropoloa Grecian, aslearned as any in his time, that by him the youth of Florence might 

all be inftruted in the Greek tongue, and in ſeveral of his Tenets. He entertained likewiſe in 

he his Houſe Marcilio Ficino, a great Patron of the Platonick Philoſophy, whom he loved fo 
hat entirely ; and that he might follow hisStudies with more convenience,he gave him a Houſe 
ing near his own Palace at Caraggi. So that his acme his benefice, his ſucceſs, and his 
Jar. way of living made him be belov'd, and feared among the Citizens,and much eſteemed by 
ted all Princes of Europe. Whereby he left ſuch a foundation to his Poſtericy, that by their 
cel- Virtue they mightequal him, by their fortune tranſcend him, and obtain as much honour as 
me he had in Florence, inallthe Cities and Countries 'of -Chriſtendom. Nevertheleſs towards 
nes, the latter end of his days, he had ſeveral afflitions, he had but ewo Sons, Piero and Gio- 
ars; vanni, of which Giovanni (the moſt hopeful) dyed, and Piero who ſurvived, was infirm, 
Was and by the weakneſs of his body unfic either for publick or private buſineſs; fo that after 


lid. the death of his Son, cauſing himſelf to be carried about his Houſe, he fighed and ſaid, this 
n'd bouſe is too bi oP ſo ſmall a Family. , 

me It ccoubled im alſo that he had not (in his Judgment) enlarged the Dominion of the 
loſt Florentine State, nor added toits Empire, any conſiderable acqueſt: And it troubled him 
ny, the more, for that he found himſelf cheated by Franceſco, who when he was but Count, had 
hat promis'd him, as ſoon as he had made himſelf Maſter of 44lan, to employ his Arms againſt 
and Lucca in the behalf of the Florentines ; but his mind changed with his fortune, and having 
>dit got to be Duke of Milan, had adeſice to enjoy in peace, what he had obtained by War, 


: he lo that after his Elevation, he never medled in toreign concerns,nor made any more Wars, 
the than were neceſſary for his own defence : Which was a great diſtarbance to Gſrmo, who 
NC- now diſcerned he had been at great pains and expenceto advance a Man who was both falſe 
DW» and ingrateful. He perceived likewiſe that in reſpe& of his Age, and the infirmitiesof his 
Iry, Body, he was notable to apply himſelf to publick or private buſineſs ashe was wont ; and 
his he ſaw both the one and other decline, the City. going to wrack by the difſentions of the 
89, Citizens; and his fortune by his Miniſters and Sons. Theſe conſiderations gave him no 
; his little diſquiet towards his end 3 yer he died full of Glory and Renown; all the Cities and 
| of Princes of Chriſtendom ſent their compliments of Condolency to his Son Pjero, the whole 


] ro City attended his Corps with great folemnity to the Grave, and by publick Decree it was 
was inſcribed upon his Tomb Padre della Patria. 


Ars, If in my Deſcription and Character of Cofimo,T have rather followed the Example of thoſe 
ItY« who have written the Lives of Princes, than of an Hiſtorian, it is not to be admir'd. He was 
For- a perſonextraordinary in our City, and Ithought my ſelf obliged to give him a morethan 
pon ordinary Commendation : During the time that I:sly and Florence were in the condition a- 


I foreſaid , Lewis King of France was infeſted with a furious War, which his Barons (ar 
ſtri- the Inſtigation of Francis Duke of Britan, and Charles Duke of Burgandy) had raigd. This 
noe War lay fo heavy upon him, he could not affiſt Govern in his deſigns upon Genos and Na- 
uch ples, bur believing he had need enough of all the ſupplies he could get, he calld back his 
zhis Forces ; and Sevens being at that time in the hands of the French, he. ordered it to be -- 
Nnce vere 


Ip 
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vered to the Count, and left him if he pleaſed to purſue the Enterprize againſt Genes :, The 
Count was ealily perſuaded toa thing fo much to his advantage ; fo that by the Reputation 
of his Amity with the French King,and the affiftance given him by the Adorni,he pollefs'd 
himſelf of Genes, and in gratitude to the French King,tent him a ſupply of 1500 Horle: in- 
to France, under the Command of his eldeſt Son Geleazzo : By this means Ferrando of 4. 
ragon, and Franceſco Sforza remained at quiet; che one Duke of Lembardy, and Lord of 
Genoa ; the other King of the whole Kingdom of Naples, and having contracted Alliances 
together, and married their Children the one to the ather ; they began to confider how 
they might fecure theie States to themſelves whilſt they lived, and to their Heirs when they 
were dead. 

I | In order to this, it was thought neceſſary, the King ſhould make ſure of fuch of his Ba- 
Wl | rons as had ſided againſt him in his Wars with Giovanns d? Angio, and the Duke ſhould en, 
deavour to exrirpate all that had been favourers of the Byacci, who were mortal Enemiesto 
the ſaid Duke, and at that time in great Reputation, under the condut of Giecopo Piccinine, 
For Giacopo being the greateſt Captain in Iraly, and having no Soveraignty of his own it 
concerned all who had any, to have an Eye over him, and more eſpecially the Duke, who 
thought he could not enjoy his Dominion ſafely himſelf, nor leave ic to his Sons, whilſt Gz. 
acopo was living. Hereupon the King with all induſtry endeavoured an accord with his Ba- 
rons, uſed all poſſible Art to reconcile himſelf to them ; and he ſucceeded with much dif. 
culty ; for they found that whilſt they were in Wars with the King,they muſt certainly be 
ruined; but by accommgdation of their diffterences,and truſting themlelves to him,there waz 
only a hazard; and becauſe Men do always avoid thoſe evils with more readineſs,which are 
| molt certain, Princes do eaſily deceive, ſuch as are not able to contend. The Barons ſeeing 
''F nothing before them bur deſtru@ion, if. they continued the War, accepted his Conditions, 
and threw themſelves into his Arms ; but notlong after,ſundry pretences were taken againſt 
them, and they were all-of them extinguiſhed. Which news, was lo terrible to Gzacops 
Piccinino (who was then with his Forces at Solmons) that by the mediation of his Friends 
he immediately practiſed his reconciliation with the Duke : And the Duke having offered 
him honourable Terms, Giacopo refolyed to accept them, and come in ; and accordingly he 
went to Milen te preſent himſelf to him, attended by .100 Horſe. Gzacopo had ſerved ur 
der his Father, and with his Brother a long time; firſt for Duke Philip and then for the 
Peopleof Milan; fo that by long Converſationin thoſe parts he had got a good Intereſt, and 
was generally belov'd, and the preſent condition of Afﬀairs, had much increas'd it ; for the 
| proſperity, and Grandeur of the Sforze/chi had created them envy ; and Giacops'sadverſity 
| and long abſence had gained him compaſſion among the People, and a great deſire to ſce 
him advanced : All which kindneſs diſcovered it ſelf at his arrival; there being ſcarce any of 
the Nobility but went out to' meet him; the Streets were full of Feople to behold him; and 
no talk in the whole City but of him, and his Family. But their extravagant Acclamations 
were his Ruin; for as they increaſed the Dukes jealouſie,ſo they confirmed his reſolution to 
remove him, and that it might be done the more plauſibly, and with lefs danger of dete- 
Rion, he ordered that his Marriage with Dr«/iano his natural Daughter (to whom he had 
been contracted long before) ſhould be conſummate. After which he prattiſeq with Fer- 
rando to entertain him as General of his Army, and to give him 100000 Flojpns by way 
of advance ; upon concluſion of theſe Articles, Giacopo and his Wite accompamied an Em- 
baſſador from the Duke to Naples: Where they were all very well received, ant for ſfever- 
al days entertained with all imaginable affluence and diverſion ; bur deſiring leave to pals 
tohis Army at Solmona, he was invited by theKing into the Caſtle, and after ſupper both 
he and his Son Franceſco were apprehended, and clapped up into Priſon, where not long 
after they were murdered. 


Gincore Piel Thus were the Princesof Ttaly jealous of that Virtue, which they had nor in themſelves, 
cinino murder- and not enduring it in other People, they expoſed that Cauntry to Calamicies which not 
ed, long after afflicted and deſtroyed it. 


Pope Pius, having in the mean time accommodated the differences in Romagna,and find- 
ing an univerſal Peace all over Europe; thought it a convenient timeto ſolicite the Chriſti: 
ans againſt che Turks,and reaſſumed the whole Methods which his predeceſſors had taken, 
by which all the Princes of Chriſtendom were prevailed withal to afliſt eicher with Mony 
or Men: Mathes King of Hungary and Charles Duke of Burguudy engaged to go in Perſon; 
and were made Generals of that Enterprize by the Pope, who was fo well pleaſed with what 
he had done,that he went from Rowe to Anconato be at the Rendezvousof the Army,which 
was to meet there, and (by Ships which the Venerzans had promigd to furniſh) be crank 
ported into Sclavonia. Atter the arrival of his Holineſs, there was fo great a throng and 
confluence of People, that in few days all their provifion was devoured ; and oy neigh: 
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bouring Towns not being able to ſupply, every Body was ready to ſtarve for hunger: Be- 
des which they neither had Mony'to pay the Souldier, nor weapons to Arm them; there 
was neither Duke of Bargundy nor King of Hungary there ; the Venetiens indeed had ſent 
a few Gallies under one of their Captains, but it was rather to ſhew their Pomp, than to 
perform their promiſe ; ſo far were they unfit forthe Tranſportation of an Army. So that 
in the: midſt of theſe diſaſters by reaſon of his great Age and Infirmities,the Popedied, the 
whole Army disbanded and returned to their own Homes. Pope Pius dying in the year 
1465, Paul 2 (by birth a Venetian) was eleted in his place. And as moſt of the Principali- 


ties in Italy had changed their Governors about that time, ſo Franceſco Sforz.s Duke of Mi- Franceſco 


lan died,after he had enjoyed that Dukedom ſixteen 
his ſuccefſor. The death of this Prince was the occaſion that thediviſions in Florence encreal- 
ed, and broke out much ſooner than otherwiſe they would have done. Coſemo being dead, Pi- 
ero his Son ſucceeded both to his Authority and Eſtate; and having calld to him Dioti/alvi 
Neroni, as honourable and great a Man as moſt in the Ciry,(by whom,Co/imo upon his Death- 
bed had commanded his Son Piero to be governed in all his Afﬀairs) he let him know the 
great confidence his Father had repos'd in him, and that being defirousto obey him after his. 
Death, as he had done whilſt he was living, he did intreat his advice not only in his private 
and domeſtick Aﬀairs, but in his publick adminiſtration of the Government: And-that he 
might begin firſt with his own particular buſineſs, he would ſhew him the Accounts and 
Books of his Eſtare,that he mightunderſtand how —_ ſtood,anddire@t him afterwards as; 
he pleas'd. Diotiſalvi promiſed to be ready and faithful ; but the Accounts being produced 
and examined, were found very diſorderly and imperfect : Diotiſalwvi(as a Perſon which re- 
ſpeed his own Intereſt, more than his profeſſions to Piero,or his Obligations to his Father, 
ſuppoſing it eafie to rob him of his reputation, and diveſt him of the Authority which Gſimo 
had left him as Hereditary) came to him therefore with Counſel very fair and reaſonable in 
appearance, but inwardly deſtructive and pernitious. He repreſented to him the diſorder of 
his Accounts; and what Sumsof Mony would be neceſſary to have by him, if he meant 
to keep up his Credir, or "—_ his preferment in the State : He told him that thoſe diſor- 
ders were not any way fo readily to be redrefs'd , nor his Coffers ſo naturally ſupplied,asby 
calling in ſuch Sums as were owing to his Father both abroad and-at home. For Coimo (to 
gain himſelf an Intereſt) had been very ready to accommodate any body that wanted; and 
the Monies he had lent amounted to an incredible Sum. Piero was well ſatisfied with hisad- 
vice, and thinking it but juſt, he callzd in his Mony. But no ſooner had he done it, but the 
Citizens cryed out upon him ; declaimed againſt him as ingrateful and covetous, and uſed 
him as opprobriouſly, as if he had robbed them, and not demanded his own. Dietifalvi find- 
ing his deſign ſucceed, and that Piero was fallen into diſgrace withthe People, he conſulted 
with Luce Pitti, Agnolo Acciaivoli, and Nicolo Soderini, how they might depoſe him: They 
were all of them ready to embrace the deſign; but upon ſeveral grounds and provocations; 
Luca deſired to ſucceed Piero in his command, for he was grown ſo great, he diſdained to 
obey him : Dioriſalvi, knew Luca was not fit to be chief in the Government, and therefore 
he thought, if Pzero was removed, in a ſhort time that Authoriry would devolve upon him: 
Nicolo Sodereni had a mind the City ſhould be more free, and governed by dire&ion of the 
chief Magiſtrates : Agnolo, had a private quarrel tothe Medict for ſeveral reaſons, and parti- 
cularly theſe. Raffaelo his Son had long before married Aleſſandra de Bardi, and had a great 
Fortune with her : This Lady, eicher for his own defects, or other Peoples, was ill treated by 
both Facher-in Law and Husband. Lorenzo d' Harione a young Gentleman her Relation, 
pitying her Condition, went with certain of his Comerads one night well Armed,and took 
her by force out of the Houſe of Aznolo. The Acciarvoli complained heavily of the Out- 
rage, and the cauſe being refer'd to Coſimo, he awarded that the Acciaivoeli ſhould refund 
her Portion, and that then it ſhould be left co the Ladies eletion whether ſhe would return 
to her Husband or non. Agzolo did not think Coſimo in this determination, had dealt with 
him as a Friend, and not being able to revenge it upon him, he reſolv'd todo it upon his 
Son. Yet though their reaſons and ends were diverſe, the Conſpirators agreed all in their 
pretence,that the City ſhould not be governed by a peculiar Council,but by the Magiſtrates. 
The hatred of the People, and their occaſions to revile him, were much exaggerated by 
the failing of ſeveral Merchants about that time,which was objected to Piero as a great pre- 
Judice to the City, as if the calling in of his Mony had broke them. To this aſperſion ic 
was added that he was negotiating a match for his eldeſt Son Lorenzo, with Clarice 2 
Daughter of the Or/ini, which they took in great Dudgeon,and upbraided him by ir,decla- 
ring that it was now apparent what he drove at ; and that thinking his Son too good for 
any Alliance in Florence, it was manifeſt he did not now look upon himſelf as a Citizen,but 
was caſting about how he might make himſelf Soveraign : For he was too proud to have the 
Citizens to his kindred, had a defire to make them his Subje&s; and therefore he = not 
eferve 


% 


ears,and Gzleazzo his Son was declared Yorz- dicd. 
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deferve to have ther his friends. Thete Confpirators believed they had alt fore in their 
trands, for the greater pare of che- Cirizens being deluded with che name of liberty, (with 
which the Condpirators had guilded and'embeliſhed cheir defigns) nad profeſ#d themſcires 
on their ſide: 'Thete being a general ebnllition of thefe ſort of hamors at that timGin the 
City ; it was thoughe convenient by ſome that were not at all taken with them , fecing 
they could:not be abfolucely depreſsd, co find out a way todiſcuſs and diverc then; for 
whilft the Peaple aro idle, they are proper Inſtruments for any Commotion : To employ 
thetn therefore, and remove their thoughts from contriving againft the Government (ir 
being # comipleat year finee Cofimo died) for the entertainment and recreation of the City, 
they took occaſion to make two publick and ſolemn Feafts, or ſhows (which are uſual 
there) one of them repreſemed the three Wiſe men,who were conducted by the Scare to the 
place where our Saviour was born, and chis was performed with fo much Pomp and magni- 
ficence that for ſeveral months together the whole City was oo about the Pageants 
a1id-prepatation. The other was calleda Tornament (which is a kind of Skirmithing on 
Hot ) in which the young Gentlemen of the City had challenged the moſt eminent 
Knights of '[taly; and among theſe young Gentlemen, Lorenzo the eldeſt Son of Piero carried 
the applauſe, not by favour or partiality, but by his own valour and dexterity. But theſe 
rts and divertifements were no ſooner over, but the Citizens returned to their old jea- 
1 and. every one purfued his own fancy with more eagerneſs than before which oc- 
caſioned great feuds, and they were augmented much by rwo unfortunate accidenes. "The 
one was; that the Authority of the Balia was expired ; the other that Franceſco Duke of 
Milan was dead; uponwhole death,the newDuke Galeezzo, ſent Embafiadors to Florence to 
conficm the capitulations which his Father Franceſco had made with that City ; one of the 
Artictes obliging them to pay Franceſco art annual fum of Mony : The chief of the adverſe 
party thinking this a fair opportunity, oppoſed the Medici in the Ratification; alledging 
chatthe Agreement was made with Franceſco, not with his Son; and that Franceſco being 
dead; the Obligation was void ; for Galeazzo was not ſo great and conſiderable as his Fa- 
ther, and therefore his amity unlikely ro be fo profitable; fo that though indeed there was 
not muck gained by Franceſco, there was leſs to be expe&ed from his Son ; and if any Ci- 
zen, to maintain his own private intereft would pay him his Annuity, ic would be agaioft 
the freedoms and the ſafety of che City. | | | 
Fo this Piero replyed, that fo important an Alliance, was not fo careleſly to be loſt; that 
nothing was more advantagious and neceſſary (as well for all Italy as Florence) than their 
Alliance with the Duke; for thereby the YVenetians would be diſcouraged from attempting 
upon thae Dutchy, either by counterfeic friendſhip, or manifeſt War. But ſhould this Alli- 
ance be diſſolved, no fooner would it be known to the Yenetiens, but they would fall im- 
mediately upon the Duke; and finding him young, without Friends, and {carce warm in 
the State, they would eafily carry it from him, either —_— or force; and in cither of 
choſe cafes, the Commonwealth of Florence muſt be deſtroyed. Bur his reaſons could not 
be accepted; the Sedition began to break out openly : The adverſe party afſembled in ſeve- 
ral Companies in the night, the greateſt part of them in Le Pita, and the Friends of the 
Medici in the Crocetts: The Conſpirators being impatienc to have Piero deſtroyed, had got- 
ten the ſubſcription of ſetveral Citizens as favourers of their deſigns: Bur being gor together, 
one night above the reſt,afcer ſolemn debate in Counſel which way they were to proceed; 
it was unanimouſly agreed that the power of the Medici ſhould be rebated; but they were 
divided in the way ; the moſt moderate part propoſed that ſeeing the Balie wayextin&,they 
ſhould only take care ir ſhould not be revived; tor if the Governmene fell into the hands of 
the Counſels and Magiſtrates (as it would do of courſe) in ſmall crime Peero's Authoricy would 
Evaporate; and with that, his Intereſt among the Merchants 3 for his Affairs were now in 
fuch a PR_—_ that unlefs he could relieve himſelf by the publick Treaſure, he would be 
certainly ruined : And when that ſhould happen, there would be no farther danger of him, 
their liberty would be recovered withoat Banifhment or Blood, which all good Cirizens 
ought todetire ; bur if force was applyed, infinite hazards might occur. If one be falling 
of himſelf, no body thruſts him ; if any one thrufts him, every body ſuſtains him. Befides, 
if nothing extraordinary being ated againft him, he will have no occaſion to Arm, or 
ſtrengthen his party ; and if he ſhould, ic muſt be with great charge,and difadvancage; for 
every one would fuſpe& him, which would facilitate and haſten hisRain.Ochers wre not fa- 
tisfied with chis delay ; affirming that time would be more for his benefi, than theirs; andit 
they would proceed by cold dilatory gradations, Piero would run no hazard, bur they 
ſhould run many. For the Magiſtrates (though they were his Enemies) tufferiag him to 
enyoy the Privilecges of the City ; his Friends would make him Prince (as had happened in 
58) to their utter deſtruction : And that though that Counſel was honeſt and peaceably, 
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yet this was wiſer and more ſecure, and therefore to be executed, whilſt the Minds of the 
People were incenſed: The way they propoſed was to arm at home, and to entertain the 
Marqueſs of Ferrars into their pay abroad ; and when a Senate of their friends happened 
ro meet,then to riſe and ſecure themſelves as well asthey could. The reſult of all was, that 
they ſhould atrend ſuch a Senate, and then make the beſt of their time. Nicolo Fedini (who 
was employed as Chancellor) was one of this Council ; who being temptet by greater and 
more practicable hopes, diſcovered the whole Plotto Piero,and gave him a Liſt of the Con- 
ſpirators, and a Catalogue of the Subſcriptions. Piero was aſtoniſhed at the number and 
quality of his Adverſaries ; and upon conſultation with his friends it was concluded, that 
he allo ſhould take Subſcriptions, and having committed the care of them to ſome of his 
Confidents, he found the Citizens fo fickle and unſtable, that many of them who had ſub- 
ſcribed to the Enemy came over, and obliged themſelves to him, Whilſt things were in 
this diſtra&ion,the time came about in which the ſupream Magiſtracy wasto be renewed ; 
to which Nicolo Sogerini was advanced by the Gonfaloniere de Giuſftitia, It was a wonder 
to ſee the concourſe not only of. the better ſort of Citizens , but of the Common People 
which attended him to the Palace,and pur on an Olive Garland upon his head by the way 
(ro ſignifie that he was the Perſon upon whom the ſafety and the liberty of their City did 
depend. )By this,and many Examples of the ſame nature;it is evident,how inconvenient it is 
toenter upon the Magiſtracy or Government with more than ordinary acclamation ;for 
not being able to pertorm as is expe&ted (and for the moſt part more: is required) the 
People abate of their eſteem, and come by degrees to deſpiſe you. Thomaſoand Nicolo So- 
derini were Brothers : Nicolo was a perſonof greater Spirit, but Thomaſo the more prudent. 
Thomaſo being a friend to Pjero,and knowing the humor of his Brother , that he deſired the 
liberty of the City,and that the Government might be preſerved without offence to any 
body, he —__ him to a new Squittini, by which means the Borſi might be filled 
with the Names of ſuch Citizens as were lovers of Liberty,and the Government continued 
without violence, as he deſired. Nicolo was eaſily perſuaded by his Brother, and ſuffered 
the time of his Magiſtracy toexpirein the vanity of that Opinion , and his friends which 
were of the Conſpiracy were well enough contented, as being already emulous of him, 
and not deſiring theRetormation ſhould fall out during hisAuthority;preſuming they could 
effect ir when they pleas'd, though another was Gonfaloniere. Whereupon his Office ex- 
pired wich leſs honour than he entred upon it; by reaſon he had begun many good things, 
but perfe&ted nothing. 

This Accident fortified the party of Piero exceedingly,confirmed his Friends,and brought 
over ſuch as were Neuter: ſo that though all things were ready on all ſides, they were de- 
laid for ſeveral Months, and not the leaſt Tumult appeared. Nevertheleſs Piero's party en- 
creaſing, his Enemies began to reſent it, and met together to perform thatby force, which 
they might more eaſily have done before by means of the Magiſtrates; in order ro which 
they concluded to kill Pzero (who was at that time ſick at Correggi) and cauſe the Mar- 
queſ; of Ferrara to advance towards the City ; for when Piero was dead, they reſolved to 
come armed to the Palace and force the Senate to ſettle the Government as they ſhould 
dire&: for though all of them were not their friends, yet they doubted not but to fright 
them into a concurrence. Dvzotiſalvi, to diſguiſe his deſign, viſited Piero very often ; dif- 
courſed with him about uniting the Fa&tions, and adviſed him very frankly. But Piero was 
informed of the whole Conſpiracy,and beſides Domenico Martegli had given himnotice that 
Franceſco Neroni,the Brother of —— had been tempting him to their party , aſſuring 
him of ſucceſs: Hereupon Pero reſolved to be firſt in Arms, and took occaſion from their 
practiceswith the Marqueſs of Ferrara. He pretended he had received a Letter from Gio- 
wanni Bentivogls Prince of Bologna, importing that the Marqueſs of Ferrara was with cer- 
tain forces upon the River Alþo, and that it was given out,his deſign was for Florence; upon 
which intelligence, Piero pretended to arm , and (attended by a great number of armed 
men) he came to the City. At his arrival his whole party took Arms,and the Adverſary did 
the lame, yet not in ſo good order as Piero, for his Men were prepared, and the other fſur- 
prized. Diotiſalvi's Palace being not far from Pierc's, Diotiſalvi judged himſelf infecure ar 
home, and therefore went up and down, ſometimes exhorting the Senate to cauſe Pieroto 
lay down his Arms; ſometimes ſeeking out Luce,and encouraging him to be conſtant; but 
the briskeſt and moſt couragious of them all was Nicolo Soderini, who taking Arms imme- 
diately, and being followed by moſt of the Populace of his quarter, went to Luca?s houſe, 
intreated him to mount, and march with him to the Palace for the ſecurity of the Senate, 
who (he aſſured him) were of his ſide ; by doing of which,the Victory would be certain ; 
bur if he remained in his houſe, he would run the hazard of being ſlain by thoſe who were 


Nicolo Soderini 
perſuades Luca 
to take Arms 


armed, or abuſed by thoſe who were not; and then he would repent him when too late, againſt Piero. 
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whereas now it was in his power by forceof Armsto ruin Piero if he pleaſed : or if he de. 
ſired Peace, it was more honourable to give Conditions than to receive them. Bur all his 
Rhetorick could not work upon Luce; he had altered his Mind, and received new pro. 
miſes of Alliances and Rewards from Piero; and already married one of his Nieces to Gj. 
«vanni Tornabuoni ; 1o that inſtead of being perſuaded by him,he admoniſhed Nicolo to lay 
down, and return quietly to his houſe; for he ought to be ſatisfied, that the Ciry ſhould be 
governed by its Magiſtrates : For whether he was ſatisfied or not,it would beſo; all People 
would lay down their Arms; and the Senate having the ſtronger party, would be Judges 
of their quarrel, There being no remedy,and Niceio having no where elſe to diſpoſe him- 
ſelf, went back to his houſe; but before he departed he told them thus : 

I cannot alone do this City any ſervice ; but I can prognoſticate its Miſeries, The veſols. 
tion you have taken, will deprive your Country of its Liberty, your ſelf of your Authority, me of my 
Eſtate, and others of their Country. 

At the firſt news of this tumult, the Senete had cauſed their Palace to,be ſhut up,where 
they kept themſelves cloſe with the Magiſtrates, without appearing for either ſide : the Ci- 
tizens (eſpecially thoſe who had followed Luce ſeeing the party of Piero armed, and the o- 
ther difarmed) beganto contrive how they might ſhew themſelves his friends , not how 
they might exprels themſelves his Enemies. Whereupon the principal Citizens, and the 
Heads of the Factions met in the Palace before the Senatorswhere many things were deba- 
ted relating to the Government of the City in that junAure, and the ways of reconciliation: 
But becauſe Piero could not be there in reſpe& of his indiſpokition,all agreed to go to him to 
his houſe,except Nicols Soderini,who (having recommended his Children and Family tothe 
proteCtion of Thomaſo) was retired to his Country-houle, to attend there,the concluſion of 
theſe Troubles, which he expeted would be unhappy to him, and fatal to his Country, 
The reſt being arrived at Piero's Palace, one of them being deputed,complained to him of 
the condition of the City by reaſon of the tumults;declared that they who took Arms firſt, 
were moſt conſcious of them ; that underſtanding Piero was the Man, and his deſign un- 
known, they were come to him to be informed from himſelf, and if it appeared to be for 
the advantage of the City,they promiſed to comply. To which Pzero replied, That he who 
takes Arms firſt is not in the fault, but he who gives the occaſion:that if they conſider'd more 
ſeriouſly of their behaviour towards him,they would not wonder at what he had done for 
his own preſervation : for my would find it was their conventions in the Night ; their ſub- 
{criptions and praQtices to defeat him both of his Authority and Life, which had forced 
him to Arms , yet having extended them no farther than his own houſe, he conceived it 
was good evidence his intentions were innocent, and rather to defend himſelf , than injure 
any body elſe: that he deſired nothing but his own ſecurity,and had never given them oc- 
caſion to ſuſpe& him of other : that when the Authority of the Balis expired,he never at- 
rempted to revive it in any extraordinary way ;but was willing(it they were fo themſelves) 
that che Magiſtrates ſhould have the Government of the City ; that Coſimo and his Sons 
knew how to live. honourably in Florence, either with or without the Balia; and that in 58 
it was for their intereſt,nort his,that ic was reſtored. But this was not ſufficient , he found 
them of Opinion,that whilſt he was in Florence , there would be no ſafety , no tranquility 
for them: A thing truly fo far from his belief, he could never have imagined or thought 
upon it,that his own Friends and his Father ſhould not endure to live with him in the ſame 
City, ſeeing no action of his had ever exprels'd him otherwiſe, than a quiet and peaccable 
Man. | 


Then turning about to Dzetiſalvi, and his Brothers who were all preſent, he reproached 
them ſeverely by che favours they had received from Cofimo ; by the confidence he had 
placed in them; and the great ingratitude which they had returned(which Reprimand was 
delivered with fo much zeal and efficacy,that had not Piers himſelf reſtrained them, ſome 
there preſent were ſo much enraged at their deportment towards him,they would certai 
have killed him)and art laſt he concluded, that whatever they and the Senate determined, 
he would conſent to, for he deſired nothing of them but to live quiet and in peace. Her& 
upon many things were propoſed, but nothing concluded;6nly in general it was thought ne- 
cellary the City ſhould be reformed, and new Laws created: 'The then Gonfaleniere de Gi- 
uſtitia was Bernardo Lotti, a perſon in whom Piero had no confidence, and fo reſolved not 
to do any thing whilſt he was in Office, which he conceived would be no great prejudice to 
his affairs,becauſe histime was almoſt expir'd. Bur at the EleRion of Senators in September 
and Ofeber following, 14.66. Roberto Lioni was choſen Gonfaloniere , who was no ſooner 
ſetled in his Office , bur (all other things being prepared to his hand) he called the 
People together into the Pi2zz4, and created a new Balia, all of Piero's Creatures, who 


fell preſently upon the Creation of new Magiltrates,and choſe them as Piero direed. Which 


manner 
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manner of proceeding ſo terrified the Heads of the adverſe party, that they fled out of 
the City moſt of them ; Agnolo Acciaivoli to Naples, Diatiſalvi Neroni, and Nicolo Soderini 
to Venice. But Luce Pittiremained behind, preſuming upon his late Alliance, and the pro- 


miſes which he had received from Piero : Giovanni the Son of Neronz, at that time Archbi- The Enemics 
ſhop of Florence (to prevent the worſt) Baniſhed himſelf voluntarily to Rome. All the of the Medici 
fugitives were proclaimed Rebels; and the Family of the Neroni diſperſed. Many other Ci- 4cpreſs'd. 


tizens were Baniſhed likewiſe, and confined to particular places: Nor was this all ; a folemn 
Proceffion was ordered, to give God thanks for the preſervation of the State, and the unity 
of the City : In the time of which ſolemnity, certain Citizens was apprehended, tortured, 
and then part of chem put to death, and part of them baniſhed. Bur in all the inconſtancy 


' and variations of Fortune, nothing was ſo remarkable as the fall of Luca Pitri. He quickly rus Pitti 46 
learned the differcnce berwixt Victory and Misfortune ; betwixt Honour, and Diſgrace, ſerted. 


HisHouſe (which was formerlythronged with the viſits and attendancies of the better fort of 
Citizens) was now grown ſolitary and unfrequented. When-he appeared abroad in the 
Streets, his Friends and Relations were not only afraid to accompany him, but to own or 
ſalute him 3 ſome of them having loſt their Honours for doing it, " fo of them their E- 
ſtates; and all of them threatned. The noble Structures which he had begun, were given 
over by the Workmen.; the good deeds which he had done were requited with Contumely, 
and the Honours he had conter*d, with Infamy and Diſgrace. So that many perſons who 
in his Authority had preſented him largely, in his diſtreſs required it again, pretending ic 
was lent, and no more; and theſe very People who before commended him to the Skies, 
cried him down again as faſt, for his ingratitude and violence : So that now it was when 
it was to0 late, he began to repent himſelf that he had not taken Nicolo*s advice, and died 
Honourably, ſeeing he could not live ſo. Nevertheleſs Agnolo Acciarvols being then at Na- 
ples, before he attempted any thing of Innovation, he reſolved to try Piero, and ſee if 
there was no hopes of Reconciliation; to which purpoſe he writ to him this following 
Letter. 


I cannot but ſmile to obſerve the wantonneſs of Fortune, and what ſport ſhe makes ber ſelf in Apnele' LEY 
er own humor and capric- 2 Piero ae Me- 


turning Friends into Enemies, and Enemies into Friends, according to 
cio ; you may remember bow. at the Baniſhment of your Father (reſenting the injury done to bim a- dici. 
bove any danger of my own) I loſt my Country , and eſcaped narrowly with my Life. In Coſi- 
mo's days I refuſed no _— of bonouring your Family ; and ſince be died, I have entertain- 
ed none to offend it. True it is , the weakneſs of your Complexion, and the Minority of yout 
Sons, gave ſome kind of diſquiet, and I was willing our Country might be put in ſuch a poſture, 
as to Tbſp after as Death; whatever I have done, was only to that end ; not againit you (o 
much, as for the benefit of my Country: If that was an Error, Iam ſorry for it, and do bope the 
Innocence of my intention,” and the ſervice of my former Aitions may Attone it : Nor can 1 fear 
but 1 ſhall find mercy in & Family which has had ſo long experience of my Fidelity ; or that one 


ſingle fault will be able to extinguiſh ſo many Obligations. Piero having received this Letter, 
by the ſame band returned bim this anſwer. 


Your {miling at that diftance, is the reaſon 1 weep not where I am : Were you ſo merry it pins wiſuer, 


Florence, 1 ſhould be more melancholy at Naples. I grant you have been a well-wiſher to 
my Father, and you confeſs be pry you for it , ſo that if there be Obligation cn any 
fide , *tis on yours, becauſe deeds are more valuable than words ; and if yeu bawve been already 
rewarded for your good Attions, it's but reaſonable you ſhould be puniſhed for your evil: 
Your pretence of love to your Country cannot excuſe you , for no body but will believt 
the Medici 4s great lovers and propagators of their Country as the Acciaivoli. Live 
nd where 1ou are, in Diſhonour, ſince you had not the diſcretios to live Honourably 
ere, 

Agnelo upon the receipt of this Letter, deſpairing of Pardon, removed his Quarters to 
Reme; where aſſociating with the Archbiſhop, and the reſt of the Exiles; they conſulted 
what was the beſt way of leſſening the Reputation of the Medici ; which atthat time was 
tottering in Rowe, and gave Piero no {mall trouble to ſuſtain ic; bur by the affiſtance of his 
Friends, they failed of their deſign. Diotiſalvi, and Nicolo Soderini on the other fide, uſed 
all poſſible diligence to provoke the Venetian Senate againſt their Country : Suppoling its 
Government being new, and ungrateſul to many People, the firſt Invaſion would ſhake it, 
and that it would not be able to ſtand. There was at that time in Ferrers Giovan Franceſ- 
co, the Son Palla Strozzi, who in the Revolutions in 34 was Baniſhed with his Father 
out of Florence : 'This Giovanni was a Man of geat Credit,and reputed as Rich a Merchant as 
any in the City. Theſe new Rebels inſinuating with him, perſuaded him how eafie it 
would be to recover their Country when ever the Yenetiens would undertake it ; and they 
doubted not but they would undertake it, if _ of the charge could be defrayed ; _ 
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wile it was notto beexpected : Giovanni was c_— revenge the' injuries he had recei- 
ved; believed what they ſaid, and promiſed to affit with all the Mony he conld make ; 
upon which Diteiſalvi an( Soderini addrefied themielves to the Doge. 
Complained to bim of their Baniſhment , which they. pretended- "was for mo other cauſe 
but that they were defirons their Country enight be gowerned by the Laws; and the Magji- 
ſtrates ( not a few of their Grandees ) bave the Power to put' them 1m Execution. ' Upon 
this account it was , that Piero de Medici and hit followers, having been uſed to a'Tyrdnmi- 
cal way, bad- taken Arm by an Artifice, diſarmed them by a Chtaty and Baniſhed then 
a Fallacy ;' and as if this were not enough, God Almighty muſt be brought in , and made 
an parry Bo to their Cruelty, whilft in a ſolemn Proceſſion, and the ſacred Exereiſe of their 
Devotion , many Citizens who ( upon Faith | ge” that they ſhould be ſafe) bad yemai- 
ned behind, were Seized , Secured, Tortured and Execmed : A thing of moſ# execyable 
and nefarious Example. To revenge the inbumanity of thoſe Attions , ani avert the 
Fudgments which they wankd otherwiſe pull down wpon their Country, they ' knew not 
where to apply themſelves:wah more hopes than to that Tliuſtrions Senate, which baving 
done ſo much for the preſervation of their own liberty, muſt need bave ſome 'rompaſſion 
for ſuch as have loſt theirs. They beſeeched them therefore as Free-men, to 'aſfſt- them 
againſt their Tyrants ;, as merciful, againſt the mercileſs ; and remember them bow the 
Famuly of the Medici had defeated them 'of Lombardy, when Colimo (contrary #6 the in- 
clinetions of all the reſt of \the City) aſſifted Franceſco againſt them t So that if the equi- 
ty *of their cauſe did not move them, the joſtice of their own indignatios might - provoke 
them, f [CEE 4 
 Thele laſt words prevailed fo far upon the Senate, that they reſolved, Bartolomeo Coligni 
(their General) ſhould fall upon the Dominion of the Flerentines, and to that prirpoſe 
their Army being drawn tagether with all poſlible ſpeed,and Herewles de Efti being ſent by 
Borſo Duke of Ferrara,joyned himſelf with them. Their firſt enterprize was upon the”Fown 
of Doadela which (the Florentines being in no order) they burned, and did ſome miſ- 
chief in che Country about it. But the Florentines- (as ſoon as Piero had Baniſhed the ad- 
. : verſe party) had entred into a new League with Gateazzo Duke' of 'Milan, and Ferrands 
The Floren- King of Naples ; and entertained Federigo Count of Urbin for their General : So that being 


_ — fortified by ſuch friends,they did not much value their Enemies : For Ferrands ſent his Son 
- og mm” Alfonſo; and Galeazzo came in perſon (both of them with conhderable Forces) to their 


relief ; and all of them together made a head at Caftracaro, a Caſtle belonging to the Flo- 
rentines at the bottom of the Alps which deſcend out of Tuſcary into Romagna. 1n-the 
mean time, the Enemy was retired towards Imola ; fo that betwixe the one and the other, 
according to the Cuſtom of thoſe timesxhere happened ſeveral light Skirmiſhes, but no be- 
ſieging nor ſtorming of Towns, nor no provocation to a Battle oneither fide, both parties 
keeping their Tents, and ſtaring one upon another, with extraordinary Cowardize. This 
manner of proceeding was not at all pleaſing to the Florentines, who found themfelvesen- 
gaged in a War, which was like to be expenſive, and no -profit to be expected : Inlomuch 
that the Magiſtrats complained of it to thoſe Citizens which they had deputed as Commiſſa. 
ries for that expedition; who replyed, That Galeazzo was wholly in the-fault;and:thar having 
more Authority than experience, he knew not how to make any advantagious reſolution; 
nor would he believe them which were able to inſtruct him, and that therefore ir was im- 
poſſible (whilſt he was in the Army) that any great Action ſhould be atchieved. Here- 
upon the Plorentines addreſſed themſelves to the Duke, and let him know, 

That be bad done a great honour (and it had been much for their advantage) in coming 
perſonally to their aſſiſtance ; for bis wery Name and Reputation had made their  Enemnes 
retire : Nevertheleſs they could not but prefer bis ſafety and the guod of his State , before 
their own ; becauſe whilſt he was ſafe, they could not be capable of fear ;, and if loſt, they 
ſhould be incapable of comfort. They could not therefore diſcharge themſalves , nor expreſs 
the reſpe&# they bad for him betier, than by remembring him, that (beſides the danger where 
be was) it could not be ſecure for him- to be any longer at that diſtance from Milan ; for 
being but young in the Government , and his Enemies powerful and indu#trions ; who 
knew what miſchief they might meditate? And how eaſily Execute it when they bad done? 
So that they made it their requeſt to him for the ſafety of his own perſon, and the preſerve- 
oo of, bis State, that he would leawe only part of bis Forces with them, and return bimſelf 
with the reſt. | bo 

Galeazzo was as well pleaſed with their Counſel, as they were to give it; and 
without more ado returned from whence he came. The Floremtine-Generals (being rid of 
this incumbrance, and that it might appear to the World who was the impediment before) 
advanced againſt the Enemy,lothat they came preſently-to a Battle, which continued mw a 
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day without any diſadvantage ; for there was not one Man killed, a few Horſe hurt, and 
but a few Men taken priſoners. , When Winter was come, and the time that their Armies 
were accuſtomed to go into Quarters, Bartolomeo retreated towards Ravenna ; the Floren- 
tines into Twſceny 3 and the Forces of the King and the Duke into their ſeveral Countries: 
But finding no Tumult nor Commotian in Florence, as they were promiſed by the Rebels ; 
and the Souldiers which were hired not being punQually payed ; the YVeneriants thought fit 
to T rear, and in a ſhort time a Peace was concluded : This Peace. having deprived the Re- 
bels of all hopes, they divided, and went to ſeveral parts. Diotiſalvi went to Ferrera, where 


Peace between 
the Florentiens 


he was entertained and relieved by the Marqueſs Borſo : Nicolo Soderini removed to Raven» and the Yene. 
»s, where he lived long with a ſmall Penſion from the Yenetians, and at Jaſt died : This tian. 


Nicolo was accounted a juſt and couragious Manybut flow, and irrefolute : Which was the 
cauſe that he ſlipped an opportunity when he was Gonfaloniere, that he could never after- 
wards retrieve. Grown inſolent upon their ſucceſs, thoſe of the Florentines who were in 
power (as if they fanſfied they had not prevailed, unleſs their Cruelty did teſtify it,) pla- 
gued and tormented not onlytheirEnemies,butwhom ever elſe they thought good to ſuſpeR; 
and obtained of Bards Altowili to diveſt ſeveral Citizens of their honours, and that others 
ſhould be Baniſhed ; which was fo great a ſtrenthening to that party, and depreſſion to the 
other ; 'that they exerciſed the power which they,had uſurped; : as if God and fortune had 
given them that City for a prey. " 

Theſe practices Fiero underſtood not; and if - he had, his ilneſs would not have permit- 
ted him to redreſs them: For he was'fo ſtiff, and contracted. with the Gout, he had the 
uſe of nothing but his Tongue, with which hecauld only admonith and adviſe them to live 
civilly,and enyoy their Country in peace, and not be acceſlary to its deſtruftion. To pleaſe 
and entertain the People, he reſalyed-to. celebrate the Marriage of bis Son Lorenzo, to whom 
he had contracted Claricia a Daughter of the Houſe of Urns; which Wedding was perfor- 
med with Pomp and Magniticence an{werable to the perſons by whom, and for whom 
it was made; ſeveral days were ſpent in Balls,in Banquets,and Shows; and to demonſtrate the 
Grandure of the Houſe of the Megic,two martial ſpeQtacles were exhibited,; one repreſent- 
ing Horſe and Men Charging asin a Field fight; the other the Siege and Expugnation of a 
Town; both of them concrived:and diſcharged with the greateſt glory and gallantry ima- 
ginable. Whilſt affairs were in this poſture in Florence, all Its/y was at Peace ; but 


under great apprehenſions of the Turk, who advancing in his deſigns, had taken Negro- | 


pont, to the great ſcandal and detriment of all Chriſtendom: Borgo. Marqueſs of Ferrara 
died about this time, and was ſucceeded by his' Brother Hercules, | Giſmondo de Rimini 
died (a perpetual Enemy to the Chnrch) and kfr the Dominion to his Son Roberto, who 
was reckoned afterwards among the beſt Commanders of that Age. Pope Pax diced like- 
wiſe, in whoſe place was created likewiſe Sextws. called firſt Franceſco ds Sawvona,. a Perſon 
of mean or rather baſe Extraction, but for his Courage made General of the Order of S. 
Francis; and after that, Cardinal: This Pope was the firſt which ſhewed to the World what 
the Papacy could do: And that many things calked-Ercors before, might not only be excu- 
ſed, but hid and obteed by the Papal Authority. He had in his Family two perſons 
(Piero and Girelamo) who (as was Generally believagl) were his natural Sons, though 
they paſſed under more ſpecious and honourable appellations. Piero being a Frier, was by 
degrees promored to the Cardinalſhip, with the Title of San Sefio. To Girolamo he gave 
the Government of Furli, which he had taken by violence from Aztonio Ordelaffi whoſe 
predeceſlors had a long time been Princes of that City: This ſecular and ambitious way 
of proceeding, procured his Holineſs great eſtimation among the Princes of Italy 3 inſo- 
much as all of them deſiring his friendſhip, the Duke of Milan gave to Girolamo, his natu- 
ral Daughter Catharine in Marriage,and in Dower with her, he gavehim the City of Imols, 
which by the like violence he had caken from Taddeo Alidoſſ.Betwixtthis Duke and Fer- 
rando the King, a new alliance was contracted 3 for Elizabeth the Daughter of Alfonſo , 
(the King eldeſt Son) was Married to Giovan Geleazzo eldeft Son to the Duke. In the 
mean time Italy was full of Tranquility 3 no care incumbent upon thoſe Princes, but topay 
their reſpe&s one to the other, and by mutual Matches, new Obligations and Leagues, to 
fortifie and ſecure one another. Yer in the midit of this Peace, Florence was not without 
its convulſions; the ambition and diſſention of the Citizens diſtracting their afairs ; and 
Piero being interrupted by his own Diſtempers, could not apply any remedy to theirs. How- 
ever to diſcharge his Conſcience, endeavour what he was able, and try whether he could 
ſhame them inco a reformation, he called them all to his Houſe , and ſaluted chem in this 

manner, 
'1 mever Imagined the time could come in which the carriage of my Friends ſhould 
bave made me mclinable to my Enemies ; or the conſequences of my Vittory , have made 
me 
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me wiſh I bad been beaten. I thought my party had conſiſted of Men whoſe Appetites might bave 
been bounded and circumſcribed, and ſuch as would bave been ſatisfied to have lived quietly 
and honourably tn their own Country, eſpecially after their Enemies were expelled. But I find now, 
I was miſtaken, Ignorant of the natural ambition of the World ; and more particularly yours. It 
is not enough (it ſeems) for you to be chief and principal in { illuſtrious a City, and (though but a 
few) to have the honours and offices, and emoluments, with which heretofore a much. greater num- 
ber was ſatisfied. It 14 niot enough, to bave the forfeitures and confiſcations of your Enemies divid- 
ed among you; it is not enongh that (exempting your ſelves) you load, and. oppreſs the reſt 
with Taxes ; and appropriate them to your own private uſes when they come in, but you muſt a- 
buſe and afflit year Neighbours with all the circumFftances of injury : you rob them of their E- 
ftates ;, you ſell them juſtice ; you abbor the Laws ; you oppreſs the peaceable, and exalt the 
mmſolent : 1 did not think there bad been ſuch Examples of rapine and wiolence in all Italy, as 
T find in this City. Has this City given us the Authority , to ſubvert it ? Has it given uw 
prebeminence to deſtroy it ? Has it bonoured us, 10 affiift it? I do profeſs by the Faith of an 
hboneft Man, and declare bere publickly to you all, that if you perſiſt in theſe Courſes, and farce 
me to repent of my Vittory, I will order things ſo, that you ſhall bawve but little comfort in abu- 
”g it. 
f The Citizens replyed modeſtly at-that time, but not a jot of reformation ; whereupon 
Piero ſent privatly to Agnelo Atciaivoli to meet him at Cafaggiolo, where they had long 
diſcourſe about the Condition of the City z- and ir is not doubted bur if he had lived, he 
would have recalled his Enemies to have reſtrained-the exorbirances of his Friends ; but 
death would not ſuffer itzfor after great confliats both in his Body and Mind,in the 5 3 years 
of his Age he died : His virtue and his bounty could not be perfetly conſpicuous to his 
Country, . being eclipſed by his Father,” who died not-leng before him; and theſe few 
ears he ſurvived, were-wholly taken"up eicher by his own ſickneſs, or the difſention of 
is Friends. He was'enterred in the Temple of San. Lorenzo near his Father, and his 
Exequies performed with a Pomp- proportionable to his quality and deſerts. He left be- 
hind him two Sons Lorenzo and Gwiliano; pregnant,and hopeful enough of themſelves, but 
the tenderneſs of their Age was that which made every' body apprehentive. Among (or 
rather above) the principal of that Goverment was Thomaſo Soderini , whoſe prudence 
and Authority was not only eminent in Florence, but in the Courts of all the Princes of 
Italy; after the death of Piero, Tomaſo had the reſpe&t of the whole City, moſt of the Ci- 
tizens flocking to his Houſe, as their Chief; and many Princes direed their correſpon- 
dencies to him ; but he being wiſe, and ſenſible of his own Fortune and the Fortunes of 


»; in great fa- his Family, refuſed their correſpondence ; received none of their Letters, and let che 


Citizens know, it was not upon him,' but'the Medici they were obliged to attend : And 


Florentines, de- that his Ations might quadrate with his exhortations, having called all the chief Fa- 


milies together in the Convent of S. Aitonio, he brought in Lorenzo and Guiliano de Me- 
dici amongſt them, where after a long and ſolid diſcourſe about- the condition of that 
City, Irsly, and the ſeveral principalities within it; heconcluded that if ever they would 
live happily and in peace 3 ſecure againſt foreign Invaſion, and difſention at home ; it 
was neceſſary to continue their obſsrvance to the Family of the Medici, and to give thoſe 
young Gentlemen the Authority of their predeceſſors ; for Men are not troubled at the 
promotion of ancient Families ; but upſtarts, as they are —_ advanced, are ſudden- 
ly forſaken, and it has been always found more eaſfie to prelerve a Family in power 
(where time has worn out his Enemies) than to raiſe a new one which will unavoidably 
be ſubje& to new Emulations : After Tomaſo had ſpoke, Lorenzo began, and (though but 
young) delivered himſelf with ſo much gravicy and compolednels 3 that he gave them 
great hopes of his future Abilities; and before they parted both of them were perfealy 
adopted. Not long after, they were inſtalled in the dignities of cheir Father; entertain- 
ed as Princes of the Government; and Tomaſo appointed their chief Miniſter ; by which 
means they lived quietly for a while both abroad and at home, without the leaſt pro- 
ſpe& or apprehenſion of troubles ; but on a ſudden, a new tumult unexpectedly aroſe to 
diſturb them, and give them a hint of their following miſeries. 

Among the Families which ſuffered with Luce Pitti, and his party, was the Family of 
the Nard: ; Salveftro and his Brothers (the chief of that Houſe) were firſt Baniſhzd, and 
then (upon the War with Bartolomeo Coglione) proclaimed Rebels. Among the Brothers, 
there was one of them called Bernardo, a brisk and couragious youth, who (nor being able 
to ſubſiſt abroad by reaſon of his poverty, and having no hopes of returning by reaſon of 
the Peace) reſolved-to attempt ſomething that might be an occaſion of reviving the War: 
A flight and inconſiderable beginning, producing great effe&s many times, becauſe People 
are generally more prone to affilt and improvea commotion, than to contrive and begin it, 
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Bernardo had good acquaintance in Preto, and in the Country about Pifoia, but more eſpe- 
cially with the Palandre, which (though a Country family.) was numerous, and brought 
up, like the reſt of the Piſftolefs, in arms and in blood. He knew they were highly diſcon- 
rented, as having been illuſed in the time of the Wars by the © Nos in Florence : he 
knew likewiſe the diſgufts of the Prazi/7; the pride and rapacity of their Government,and 
ſomebody had told him how ready they were for any practice againſtthe State: ſo that from 
all chefe circumſtances he conceived hopes (by debauching of Prato) of kindling ſuch a 
fire in Tuſcany, as by ſupplyingit by fewel, they ſhould nor be able to extinguiſh : he com- 
municated hrs deſign. with Diotsſalvi, and inquired of him, in caſe Praro ſhould be furpri- 
2ed, what afliſtance he could procure him from the Princes of Italy. Dictiſalvi looked upon 
the buſineſs as deſperate and almoſt impoflible ; however ſeeing the part he was to bear 
in it,was ſecure enough , and that the experiment was to be made at another mans coſt; he 
encouraged him to go on, and promiſed him affiſtance from Bologna and Ferrara,if he could 
but ſecure the Town for a fortnight. Bernardo (tickled with his Promiſes, and perſuading 
himfelf his ſucceſs would be good) conveyed himſelf privately to Prato, and imparting his 
d to- ſome perſons,he found them readily diſpoſed: the fame compliance and alacrity 
he tound in the Palandre,and having agreed with them both of the time and the place,he 
lent the News immediately to Diotzſalvi. The Poteſts or Governour of Prato at that time 
was Ceſare Pretucct; who being put in by them, preſerved ir for the Florentines, The Go- 
yernours of ſuch Towns had a cuſtom to keep the Keys of the Caſtle themſelves; yer 
(eſpecially where there was no jealouſie)if any of the Town deſired togo in or out in the 
night, they were fo cwil as to ſuffer them: Bernardo underſtanding the cuſtom, came him- 
{lt and the Palandre with about an hundred armed Men,and lay cloſe near the Gate which 
gocstowards Piſtoia,. whilft thoſe in.the Town who were privy to the Conſpiracy, armed A Conſpiracy 
kkewiſe, and ſent one of their number to the Governour, to beg the favour of the Keys, of the Naras. 

excnding there was. a Citizen which defired to enter. The Governour ſuſpeQing nothing, 

one of the-fervans wich the Keys,who being gone a convenient diſtance from the Pa- 

hce, was. knocked: down, his charge-taken from him ; and the Gate being opened, Bernar- 
& and his party w 7 ing entred, and diſcourſed a little while with their friends 
ihe. Town, rhey divided into two Bodies3 one of them under the condutt of Salveftro 
a Prateſe, ſurprized the Caſtle; the other commanded by Bernardo, poliefs'd themſelves of 
the' Palace,cook rhe Governour and his whole Family Priſoners,and committed them to the 
cuſtady of fone of his: Men: which done,they ſetup a great cry for Liberty in the Streets, 
andupon it many of the People reſorted to the Market-place: It being now day, and the 
Magiſtrates informed that the Calle and Palace were furprized,and the Governour and all 
his. Family in Priſon, they could: not imagine from whence this accident fhould proceed. 
The: Eight (who. in char City were ſupream) met together in the Palace toconſult what was 
tor be done. But Bermerde and. his Accomplices,having run ſome time abour the Streets, and 
found few or no body came in ;uponthe information that the Eight were allembled,they 
went dire&ly tothem, and Berzando took occafion to let themknow, that their deſign was 
ny to:deliver their Town from ſervitude ; and that if they would take Arms, and joyn 
with cheer in it,chey would create. immortal honour to themſelves , perpetual peace ro the 
People; then. he: remembred them of rheir anciene Liberty , and compared it with their 
pcefemt condition ; and promiſed them: ſuch affiſtance in ai few days, as the Florentines 
ſhould not be able to concend. withal ; beſides,he aflured them he had intelligence in Flo- 
rence, and they would fhew themlielves as ſoon as they underſtood their ſucceſs in this 
Town : But the Eight were not to be moved with bare words, and anſwered, That they 
knew not whether Floxexce was in liberty or bondage, nor did ic belong to them to inquire ; 
this:they knew,that for their parts they deſired no further liberty, than to continue under 
the ſame Magiſtraces which had then the Government of Florence, from whoſe hands they 
had never received agy injury that might provoke themto take Arms againſt them : they 
admoniſhed him therefore: to releaſe the Governour, leave the Town as he found it; and 
withdraw in time from an enterprize which he had raſhly begun. But Bernardo was not ta 
be: diſcouraged ſo eafily 3 for ſeeing intreaties and fair means had no better ſucceſs, he re- 
folred to try how tar Terrar would work; and as a taſte of what was to be expe&ed,con- 
cluded to put the Governourto death ; having cauſed him to be haled out of Priſon, he 
gave Orders he ſhould be hanged out of one of the Windows in the Palace : Petruccs was 
brought almoſt ro the Window with a Rope about his Neck, when he ſpied Bernardo at- 
cending co ſee him executed ; and turning to him he ſaid: 

Bernardo, you think by cutting me off, to make the Prateli follow you ; but the effeft will be 
quite contrary. The Veneration they bear to the Governours which are ſent bither from Florence, 
6 ſo great, it wil! mcenſe them to ſee me deſtroyed , and your cruelty to me will turn to your ay ; 
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ſo that 'tis my life , not my death, muſt do oy buſineſs; If I command them what you think 
Fn direft, they will obey me before you, and I following your direion, your deſign will be ful- 
ea, 

Bernardo (who was no Conjurer) thought his Counſel was good, and therefore ordered 
him (out of a back Window which looked into the Market-place) to require the Obedi. 
ence of the People, which as ſoon as he had done, he was carried back trom whence he. 
came. The weakneſs of the Confpirators was by this time diſcovered ; and ſeveral of the 
Inhabitants were got together, and Giorgio Ginors (a Knight of Rhodes) among the reſt. 
This Giorgio being the firſt who took Arms, advanced againſt Bernardo who was riding up 
and down the Streets, ſometimes perſuading, and ſometimes threatning the City. Having 
found him, and charged him with a conſiderable number that followed , Bernardo was 
wounded and taken priſoner,after which it was not hard to releaſe the Gorernour,and over.. 
power the reſt ; for being but few, and divided into ſeveral parties, they were moſt of them 
either taken or killed. 

In the mean time the news of this Accident arrived at Florence, and was repreſented 
much greatet chan the Truth. The firſt Report was,that Praro was ſurprized ; the Governor 
and his whole Family flain,the Town full of the Enemies forces,P:#F0is in Arms, and feve.. 
ral Citizens of that City engaged in the Plot : ſo that of a ſudden the Palace was full of Ci. 
tizens, expeting Orders from the Senate for what was to be done. There was in Florence 
at that timean eminent Captain called Roberto San Severino; it was reſolved to ſend what 
forces they could get together of a ſudden under hiscommand towards Prato;that he ſhould 
advance as near it ashe could, give them particular notice of all paſſages,and aR;as he in 
his diſcretion ſhould ſee occaſion. Roberto was pom, dp, and marched with his 
party as far as the Caſtello di Campi, when he was met by a Meſſenger from Perrucei with 


. the news that Bernardo was taken, his party defeated, and all things in quiet ; ſa that he 


marched back again to Florence, and not long after Bernerdo was brought thither to be Ex- 
amined by the Magiſtrates. Being queſtion'd upon ſeveral things, and particularly what 
induced him to that enterprize, he replied, 'Thatchuſing rather to die in Florence , than to 
live any longer inexile , he determined to do ſomething which might make him memo- 
rable when he was dead. This Tumult being compoſed almoſt as ſoon as begun , the Ci- 
tizens began to return to their old way of ſecurity, thinking (without any regard or con- 
ſideration) to enjoy the profits of a Government which they had ſolately re-eſtabliſhed 
and confirmed ; from whence all thoſe inconveniences enſued; which are too ofren the fol- 
lowers of peace; the youth being more vain and extravagant than formerly, ſquandred 
away vaſt fums in Clothes and Trears,and all manner of Luxury ; and having nothing to do, 
ſpent their whole time and Eſtates amongdancing Maſtersand Women : Their whole ſtudy 
and ambition was to be thought glorious in their Habit; and ſmart and poinant intheir 
Diſcourſe, for he that could retort or bite the moſt readily, was thought the greateſt Wit, 
and had the greateſt Applauſe 3 and yet theie Effeminacies were much increaſed by the ar- 
rival of the Duke of M/an,who with his Lady and whole Court was come to Florence (to 
fulfil a pretended Vow) were he was entertained with magnificence ſuitable to his quality, 
and the alliance betwixt them. Then was the firſt time it ever was ſeen in that City that 
in Lent when all Fleſh was forbidden by the Church, it was eaten wy without dif- 
penſation, or reſpe& to the Laws of God or Men. Among the reſt of. the Shows which 
were made to entertain him, the Holy Ghoſts deſcending upon the Apoſtles, being repre- 
ſented and expoſed in the Church di S.Spirito; ſo many Candles were uſed in the folemnity 
that ſome of them took fireand burnt the Church to the ground, which was looked u 
as a Judgment , and a manifeſt exprefſion of Gods anger towards us; it then the Duke 
found the City of Florence full of niceneſs and delicacy, and exorbitance in their Manners, 
he left them much worſe when he went away; ſo that the ſoberer fort of the Citizens 
chought irneceſſary for ſumptuary Laws and Ediats of reſtraint, for ghe regulation of Ex- 
pences in Cloaths, Funerals and Feaſtings, toconfine them within the compals of frugaliry 
and diſcretion. | | 

[In the midit of this Peace,there happened a new and unexpeRted Tumulr in Tuſcany,about 
the Town of Yolterra; it was the fortune of ſome of thoſe Citizens to find a Mine of Allum, 
who knowing the uſefulneſs of it, and the advantage which might accrew,that they mighc 
be the better ſupplied with Monies,and juſtified by better Authoricy,they applied themſelves 
to ſome of the conſiderable Citizens of Florence, and made them ſharers inthe profits The 
buſineſs at firſt (as all things of that nature are) was little regarded by the Yolrerrans, bur 
after, when they grew ſenſible of their gains, they ſtrove too late, ro do whar at firſt mighe 


have beeneaſily prevented. They beganto examine and argueit in the Councils, alledging 


there was no reaſon a commodity found in the publick Lands, ſhould be conyerted co ow 
cular 
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particular uſe : Hereupon Embaſſadors were ſent to Florente, and the cauſe referred to a 
Committee of Citizens, who, being: either bribetl, or convinced, reported that the defires 
of the People of Yekerra, were (in their judgment) unjuſt. That they could not find 
any reaſon why the Defendants ſhould be deprived of what by their own labour and induſt- 
ry they had acquired ; and that therefore the Mine was in all equity tobe continued to 
them : Though if they pleaſed they might command them to pay an anntal ſum of mony, 
as a fee and acknowledgment of their Superioricy.This being reported it rather encreaſed 
than leſſened the mutiny of che Yolrerrans ; nothing was diſcourſed of in the whole City, 
bur this affair: The People prefſed hard for what they thought themſelves robbed of: 'The 
Partiz.ans Were as zealous to keep what they had got, and upon reference to the Florentines 
it was confirmed to them ; ſo that in a diſpute, there was one eminent Citizen called Pico- 
rino ain, and after him ſeveral more of his Party, and their houſes plundered and burnt ; 
in the heat of- their rage, they had much ado to forbear the ſame violence tothe Florentine 
Magiſtrates, the fierceneſs of their fury being over, they ſent Embaſladors to Florence to re- 
preſent to that Senate that if they would preſerve to them their old prviledges, they would 
continue their ſubjefion, and maintain the City in its ancient dependance. But there was 
great Argument about the Anſwer : Tomaſo Soderini was of Opinion the Volterrans were to 
be received upon any Terms, as thinking it dangerous at that timeto kindle a fire ſo near 
thzir own Houſes : For he was fearful of the diſaffeQion of the Pope and the power of the 
King ; nor durſt he depend uponthe amity either of the Duke or the Venetian, as not be- 
ing certain of the courage of the one, or rhe fidelity of the other ; harping ſtill upon an 
old Adage, that a lean peace was better than a fat Viflory, Lorenzo, on the other ſide, think- 
ing this a fair opportunity to demonſtrate his Wiſdom,and his Magnanimity together; and 
the rather becauſe encouraged by ſuch as envy'd Tomaſo,he declared againſt the tumult ; re- 


ſolved ro puniſh them by force, and affirmed that if theſe were not corrected in rerro-3-* 


rem, upon the leaſt crivial and impertinent occaſion, the reſt of the Territories would d6 
the ſame, without any fear or reverence in the World, The reſult of all being that they 
ſhould be corrected ; anſwer was returned to the Embaſſadors, that the Yolterrans were 
not to expe the continuation of their priviledges, having broken themthemſclves,and that 
therefore they were either to ſubmit to the Senaze without any Capitulation, or to expe&t 
the conſequences of War. The Volterran Embaſlador being returned with this anſwer , 
they prepared for their defence ; fortified their Town, and lent for ſupplies to all the Prin- 
ces of Italy ; but none of them gave them any encouragement, but the Szenneſi, and the 
Governor of Piombino. 

The Florentine, on the other ſide, placing much of their ſucceſs in their ſpeed, diſpatchs 
ed away 10000 Foot and 2000 Horſe under the command of Federigo Lord of Urbin, who 
falling upon the Country of Yolterra, did eaſily ſubdue ir; after which he ſat down before 
the City ; bur that ſtanding high, and the hill being ſteep, it was not to be allaulced bur 
on that ſide wherethe Church of S. Aleſſandro ſtood. The Velterrans for their better de- 
fence had hired abour 1000 Souldiers, who obſerving the Florentines relolution to carry it, 
and that they were very ſtrong in their Leaguer, believing it untenable, they began to be 
remiſs and careleſs in their duties 3 but in any thing of miſchiefro their Maſters,they were 
vigorous enough : So that the poor Citizens being atſaulred without, and abuſed within, 
began to incline to a peace ; but not being admitred to conditions, they were glad cothrow 
themſelves into the arms of their Enemies ; who having cauſed them to open the Gates, 
the greateſt part of the Army marched in, and advancing to the Palace where their Priors 
were aſſembled, they commanded them toreturn to their houſes ; but by the way one of 


them was unluckily Pillaged and reviled by a Souldier, and from that Action (the dipoſi-,,,, - _ 
tion of Makind prompting him more naturally to miſchief than good) proceeded the de- ;crares and 
ftruQion of that City, which for a whole day together was robb?d, atxl rummaged by the Gcked. 


Souldiers : Neither Women,nor Children,nor Churches, nor any place being exempt trom 


. the rapacity as well of their Mercenaries,as Enemies. The news of this Victory was en- 


tertained in Florence with extraordinary joy,and being Lorenzo's own enterprize, it turned 
highly to his reputation : And one of his moſt intimate friends upbraided Tomaſo Soderins 
by his Counſel to the contrary 3 what think you now, Sir ({aid he to him)Yokerrs is won ? 
To whom Tamaſo replyed, I think it rather loſt ; for had you received it upon terms, it 
might have been ſerviceable, and contributed ro the ſecurity of this City, but being ſo 
kept by force it will be a trouble and weakneſs ro-you in time of War, and an expence 
inconvenience in time of Peace. | | 

In thoſe days, the Pope being delirous to keep the Lands of the Church in their natural 
obedience, had cauſed Spolirs ro be ſacked, which Town by inſtigation of che Factions 
within it, had been in Rebellion ; and the City , Caftello having been inthe ſame conwma- 
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cy, was afterwards Befieged, In that Town Nicelo Vielli was Prince, who tetaihing a 
great correſpondence and friendſhip with Lorewzo di Medici, had Supplies ſent him from 
Florence. Though not enough to defend Nicols, yer fufficient ro ſow the*Seeds of ſach entni- 
ty betwixt the Pope and tlie Medici, as produced moſt pernitious effefts. Nor had it been 
long before they had diſcovered themſelves, had not the death'of Pers Cardinal di S. Sifts 
intervened. For that Cardinal (having travelled chorow all ktaly, and ſpent foine time 
both at Venice and Milan, in honour (as he pretended) to the Marques of Ferrara's Wed. 
ding) had ſifted the Princes to ſte how they ſtood inclined toa difference with the Floren- 
tines : But being returned to Rowe, he died, nor withour ſuſpition of being poiſoned by 
the Verzrians, out of an apprehenſion of his power, when ever he ſhould have opportum- 
ty to exert it; for thou his tumor and extraction were mean, and his education retired, 
in a Convent, yet upon his prometionrto the Cardinalſhip, he diſcovered more. pride and 
ambition, than was becoming nor only a Cardinal, but a Pope, For he had the vanity 
to make a Feaſt at Rome which coſt him above 20000 Florens,and would have been thought 
an extravagance in the greateſt King of his time. Pope Sizrw having loſt his Miniſter, 
proceeded more coolly in his deſigns; nevertheleſs the Florentines, the Duke, and the Ye- 
netians entred into a League ; Sixtus and the King of Naples entred into another, and 
left room for ſeveral other Princes to come in if they pleaſed. By. this means all Il 
was divided into two Factions,every day producing ſomething or other which augmented 
the feuds ; and particularly a diſpute about the Iſle of Cyprus, to which Ferrando pretended, 
but the Venetian had oredis poſſeflion ; upon which the Pope and Ferrando confederated 
more ſtrictly : The great Captain of thoſe times,and the moſt eminent tor condut was Fe- 
derigo Prince of Urbingwho had ſerved under the Florentines a long time : That their League 
might not have the advantage of ſuch a General, the Pope and Ferrand» reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible todebauch him from them, and to that end both of them invited him to Naples. Fe 
rrigo obeyed, with great aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure ro the Florentines, concluding he 
would rn the ſame fate which Gzacopo Piccinino had done before him ; but they were ut- 
eerly miſtaken ; for Federigo returned with great honour from Naples and Rome, and was 
made General of their League. In the mean time the Pope and the King were not idle, 
but ſtill-feeling and tempting the Serates of Romagna and Siemna, to make their Friends, 
and enable themſelves thereby to be revenged on the Florentines ; of which the Floren« 
tines having advertiſment, they provided ſuch remedy againſt their ambition, as would 
conſiſt with their time ; and having loſt Federigo, they entertained Roberto da Pimino into 
their pay : They renewed their Leagues with the Citizens of Perugia, and the Senate of 
Faenzs. | 
The Pope and the King pretended that the grounds of their difſatisfaRtion was, for that 
they had ſeduced the Yenerians from their League, and affociated with them themſelves, 
and the Pope did not think that he could preſerve the honour and reputation of che Church, 
nor Count Girolamo his Sovereignty in Romagna, whilſt the Venetian and Florentine were 
united. The Florentines on the other fide feared that they did nor delire to ſeparate them 
from the Venetians ſo mach, to make them their Friends, as to enable themſelves more eaſi- 
ly to injure them; ſothat for two years together Faly remained under thele jealouſies and 
diverſities of Humors, before any Tumule broke our. The firit which happned (and that 
was no great one) was in Tuſcany, Braccio of Perugia (a Perſon as we have ſaid before , 
of great reputation in the Wars) left two Sons, Oddo and Carlo, whilſt the laſt was ver 
young, (his Brother was ſlain unhappily in a Turmult in the Val di Lamona. And Carlo 
(when capable tor his Age) was preferred by the Venetians to a Command in'their Army; 
out of reſpe& tothe. Memory of the Father and the hopefulneſs of the Son. The time of 
his Commiſſion expired about that time, and Carl would not ſuffer it ro be renewed by 
the Senate; being refolvell to ſee whether his own reputation, or his Fathers, could bring 
him back again to Pexkgise. To which the Yenetians readily conſented, as People which 
added domething to their Empire, by every Commotion : Carlo therefore marched into 
Tuſcany,' but finding the Perugians in League with the Florenrines,' and his enterprize by 
conſequence more uneaſie than heexpected, that nevertheleſs he might do fomerhing wor: 
thy to be talked of, he aſſaulted the \Sienneſs (prerending an old; debenrture tor his Father 
for ſervice'the had done them) and'fell upon them with ſuch fury, rhat their whole Coun 


cry was overrun. - The S:zmefs ſeeing; themſelves fo fiercely invaded (and being: natural- 


. ly jealous'of the Florentine) perſuaded: themſelves, it was done by their confent, aad 
made their complaints to the Pope and the King : They ſent Embaſladors likewiſe co Fl 
rence, Who complainedof the injuries they had received; and remonfſtrared, | char with» 
our their pivacy atid'connivance Cerio could never have aſſaulted them 10 fecarely. The 


Florent ines 'exculſedithemelves;afſuring them they-would employ their greateſt a 
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Carlo ſhould not injure them: any farther ; and that in what way ſoever their Embaſſadors 
z ſechey. would require. him to deſiſt-: of which proceedings Carlo complained 
as mych on $ha.qther ſide-deglering that for not. having tapplied him, the Florentines had 
robb'd themſelves of a conſiderable acquiſt and him of great honour and reputation ; for 
he. promiſed them the poſſeſſion of chat City in a ſhort time ſo much cowardize he had 
oblerved in the People,and fo mach diſorder in their defence::. Whereupon Carlodrew off 
and retired to his.ald Maſters the Venetians : And the Sienneſ# (though delivered by the 
Flarentines means) Fewained full. of diſguſt, 'as notthinking itan obligation to reſcue. them 
from a calamity they had brought upon their heads. Whilſt-the Afairs in 7»ſcavy were 
carried on in this manner by. the Pape and the King, there fell out an Accident in Low” 
bardy of greater importance,and threatned greater deſtru&ion. There was a Perſon called 
Cols (of Mavjoys) who ay Latin Tongue to ſereral young Gentlemen in Milan; 
this Cole being a laarned , ambitious Man., out of pique. to the Dukes Converſation, 
or ſome private prions of tis own,took occafion in all his Diſcourſe, wherever he came, 
to declaim ſt {ybjeRion eo;4an ill Prince; and to magnifie their felicity whoſe fortune 
it was to be born and brought up-in-a Commanwealth; affirming that all famous Men had 
their Education, not under Princesbut Republicks the latter preferring them as virtuous, 
the ocher deftroying them as dangerous. TheGentlemen with whom he had entred inte 
more particular familiarity. were. Giovenendrea nano; Carlo Viſconti, and Girolam 
Olgiatro, and tothele he had many times inculcated the excellence of the one Government, 
and the pernicouſnels of the other; and by degrees he became ſo confident both of their 
courage and inclination, that he perſuaded them to a folermn Oath , that as ſoon as their 
Age would give them leave, they ſhould employ all their faculties to redeetn their Country 
from the Tyranny of their Prince.” + + (n JT 000TR ef 00 EIT 
The young Gentlemen, full of his documents, and. a deſire of obſerving .theit Oaths; de- 
teſting the Courles of the Duke, and reſenting.ſome particular Injuries of their own; were' 
impatient to put his DireQions in execution. Galeazzo was in his Carriage both oruel and 
laſcivious (each of which good- qualities were ſufficient to make him vdious) it was not 'e- 
nough for him todebauch and, vitiate the nobleſt Ladies of the City, but he took delight to 
publiſh it ; no man (in his Judgment) was handſomly puniſhed who was: not executed 
with ſome dnuſual circumſtance of Cruelty. | He was ſuſpe&ted” likewiſe to have murdered 
his Mother, for not fancying himſelf Prince enough, whilſt ſhe was in the way; he beha- 
ved himſelf ſo towards her,that ſhe deſired to retire to Cremona (which was the place of 
her Dower) in which Journey ſhe was ſurprized with a ſadden' fir of Sickneſs, and died, 
and her death, by many People, imputed to her Son. By tampering with/ or refle&tin 
upon ſome Ladies of their Relations , Galeazzo had highly - diſobliged both Carlo an 
Girolamo; and to Gjovanandrea he had refuſed to give the. * ollellion of the Abbey of AM6- 
ramando, which was:granted to his Predeceſlors by the Pope : Theſe private Injuries egg'd 
onthe young Genelemen to rev themſelves:, and deliver their Country ; preſuming if 
they could kill him, not only the Nobility, but theewhole Body of the People would tol- 
low them : Reſo]ved therefore upon the fat,they mer many times to conſult of the way, 
and their old familiarity rendred them unſuſpe&ted. * Whilſt they were contriving their 
buſineſs, to make themſelves more dexterous and couragious when they came to it,their 
way was to ſtrike and ſtab one another wich the Sheaths of choſe Daggers which they had 


one another. At length they came to conſider of the time and the place: In the Caſtle 
it was thought unſafe; a Hunting, dangerous and uncertain; a Walking, difficult and un- 
practicable; in the Conventions, impotlible : at length'it was concluded he ſhould be aflaf 
linated atſome Shew or publick Feſtivicy, to which he would certainly come,at which time 
upon ſundry prerences they might have opportunity to aſſemble their Friends, They con 
cluded likewiſe,that if any of them upon any occaſion whatſoever ſhould be abſent, or ap- 
prehended, the reſt ſhould proceed and kill him upon the place. 

In the Year 1476. Chriftmas coming on, and the Duke accuſtom'd on S. Stephen's day 
with great ſolemnicy to viſic the Church of thatMartyr,they picched upon that for the time 
andthe place-The Morning arriving,they cauſed ſome of their principal Friendsand Servants 
toarm, pretendipg they were to athit Giovanandres , who (contrary to the inclinations of 

his Enemies) was to bring certain Pipes of Water into his grounds for his greater 


conveniences: Being armed according to directions, they conducted them to the Church, 
alledging that they would get leave of the Prince to juſtifie what might happen: They cau- 
kd ſeveral others likewiſe of their Friends and Allies to meet there upon ſeveral. pretences, 
preſuring when the ſtroke was ſtruck, and the buſineſs done to their hand, they would 
tall in theo withaut any difficulty or ſcruple. ya reſolution was, as ſoon as the Duke 
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was killed, to get all thoſe armed Men at:their:heels , and to march into chat part of the 
Town where they chought. they: could raiſe the' People with moſt caſe, and p* uade then! 
to armagainſt the Dutcheſs , and the Miniſters of the: State, not doubting-bat the People® 
would rcadily-- follow them , .being much diftrefſed for want of proviſions, 'and promiſed ' 
(:as they. intended.) the Hauſes of Cecco Simonetta, Giounani Boti, Franceſco Lucani, and: 
all the reſt of the Governors, to plunder. .. Having laid their deſign thus, and encouraged? 
one another to execute it bravely, Giovanandrea, with his Complices, went to Church be-* 
times, and heard Maſs together ,: after which Giovenanarea turning towards the Image of 
San. Ambrogio, he aid, A verrerable Patron of our City, thow knoweft our mitention , and'for' 
what end we expoſe qur ſelves to fo.many dangers ; be, 1 beſeech you, kind and' propitious to our” 
Enterprize, and by favouring of  Fuftice, let theWorld ſee how much Injuftice diſpleaſes you, To' 
the Duke on the other ſide, before he came ty Church, many"things hapned which ſeemed 
to preſage his Death. When he dreſſed himſelf chat morning, he put ofts & Coat of Mail' 
which he uſually wore 3 but on a ſudden thinking it unhandſom or troubleſom, he cauſed 
it.to be pulled off and laid by..': He had a-mind to hear Maſs in his own "Chapel , but his' 
Chaplain was gone to Saint Stephens Churahy/'and carried all the implements along with 
him ; having news of that , he ordered the[Biſhop of Comorſhould officiate for him, 'but 
he excuſed-himſelf upon-very reafonable+impediments:"fo that he was neceflicated (as'ir 
were) to go to Church : Before he went, he cauſed Giovan Galezzzo and Hermes his Sons 
to-be brought co-him, and when they came he kiſſed and embraced them , as if .he was 
never to fee-them again. at length (and very loth) being-parted from them , he reſolved 
to-goto Church,, and marching out of the.Caſtle berwixt- the Embaſſadors of Ferrara and 
Mantoua, he went towards S.Stephens. . The Confpirators' inthe mean time, to give the leſs 
uſpicion, and avoid the Cold , which at that time was. very great , were got up into'a 
Chamber belonging tothe Arch-Prieſt,who-was of their acquainrance;but hearing the Duke 
was coming they went down and placed themſelves in the Porch, 'Giovanandrea and Gire- 
lamo on the right hand, arid Charles on the left. Thoſe who marched before the Duke were 
already entred,then came the Duke himſelf encompaſſed/with-a great multitude of People, 
as is uſual in-ſuch pompous Solemaities. The firſt which addreſſed themſelves to their work 
was Giovanandres and Girolazo,who pretending to make room,preſſed up to the Duke, and 
wich ſhort Daggers which they had ready drawn in their Sleeves,they ſtab'd him.Giovanen- 
drea gave him ewo wounds,one in the Belly, the other in the Throat : Girolamo ſtruck him 
in the Throat likewiſe, and in the Belly : Carlo Viſcomi being placed nearer the Door, the 
Duke was paſt him before. he was aſſaulted, and therefore he could not ſtrike him before he 
was dead, however he muſt do his ſhare, and with a 'Schine gave him two deep wounds up- 
on his ſhoulders; his blows: were ſo ſudden and thick, he was cut down and dead before 
almoſt any body perceived it. Nor had he time to do or ſay more than to call upon the 
name of our Lady,(and that but once)as he fell. The Duke being flain, great hubbub was 
raiſed, manySwords drawn,and (as it happens frequently in ſuch caſes) many People ran in 
reat confuſion about the Streets , without any certain knowledge of what had paſſed. 
mm thoſe who were about the Duke, had ſeen him kilPd, and knew who they were 
that did it, prefled hard upon them to tevenge it. 

Giovanandrea being willing to havediſengaged himſelf,got outof the Church,thruſt him- 
felf among the Women,who were there in great numbers upon their knees, but being en- 
tangled and ſtopped by their Coats,a Moor (who was one of the Dukes Foor-men)got up to 
him,and killed him : Carlo was ſlain alſo by thoſe who were by ; but G:ro/amo Olgiaro got out 
of the Church among the crowd;for ſeeing his Companions dead,and not knowing whither 
to betake himſelf,he went to his own houſe, but was refuſed by his Father and his Brothers: 
His Mother having more commiſeration recommended him to a Prieſt, who had been an 
ancient friend of that Family,which Prieſt changed Habits with him,and conveyed him to 
his houſe ; where he remained two days in hopes ſome Tumulct or other would fall out, and 
he might have opportunity to ſave himſelf.But finding he was miſtaken in that.and fearing 
to be tound out where he was,he diſguiſed himſelf, and endeavoured to get off, but was dit- 
cover'd, ſecur'd, and delivered up to the Magiſtrate, to whom he confelſed the whole pro- 
cels of the Conſpiracy. This Girolamo was about twenty three years old, no lefs couragious 
and reſolute at his death,than at the perpetration of the fa&. Being fſtrip'd, and the Execu- 
tioner with his Knife in his hand ready to give the ſtroke, he ſpake theſe words in Latin, 
Mers acerba, fama perpetua, ftabit vetus memoria fatti. This Plot was carried on with ſtrange 
ſecrecy, and executed with prodigious courage by theſe unhappy young Gentlemen: but 
being neither follow'd nor defended by thole whom. they expected , they miſcarried and 
were ſlain, Let Princes by this Example live fo asto make themſelves honour®d and belov'd, 

that no body may hope to kill them and eſcape ; and let other People have care of relying 


upon 
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upon the Maltitude too far, howdiſcoriterited ſoever ; for iti their diſtreſs they will be ſure 


to forſake thein. This accident put all 7aly into an amaze, but much more what hap- 
ned in Florence not long after; for that brake the Peace of all Iralywhich had continued 


a or 12 years, as ſhall be ſhewn in the next Book, whoſe end will be nio leſs ſad and deplo- 
1+ rable, than the beginning is bloody and terrible. 


THE 


HISTORY 
FLORENCE. 
Book VIII. 


He beginning of this eighthBook falling betwixt two Confpiracies,the one Ex- 
ecuted at Milan,and already deſcribed ;the other at Florence,and remaining 
to be related ; it would have been-convenient (according to my cuſtom) 
to have ſaid ſomething of the quality -and importance of Conſfpiracies, and 

| I ſhould willingly have undertaken it, had it not been done in another 

place, and the ſubje& too copious to be paſſed over with brevity. Waving therefore a mat- 
ter which would require ſo much conſideration, and is elſe where amply diſcourſed; I ſhall 


im- tell, how the Family of the Medici (having ſubdued the Adverſarics which openly oppoſed 
en- them) to make themſelves abſolute in the City, and reduced the reſt to a civil ſubmiſſion, 
p to were neceflicated ro diſable thoſe who were privately their Enemies. For whilſt the Me- 
out dici were but equal in Authority, and as it were but in competition with other great Fa- 
her milies; the Citizens which emulated their greatneſs, might oppole them publickly without 
ers: danger, becauſe the Magiſtrates being free and independent, neither party was afraid, till 
} an one of them was ſuppreſſed. But after the Victory in 66 the Government devolving 
n to wholly upon the Medics, they. exerciſed it with fo much rigor that thoſe who were dit- _— 
and contented were forced to comport themſelves patiently under it, or by private and clan- 
ring deſtine machinations to endeavour to remove it; which ſeldom and with great difficulty 
dit- ſucceeding, they moſt commonly ruined the Confpirators, and augmented their Grandeur, 
ro- againſt whom they were contrived. So that a Prince, according to that method to be de- 
10s poſed, if he be not killed dead, (as the Duke of Milan) which happens but rarely,he breaks 
CCu- forth into greater Authority ; and how good ſoever before, becomes bad and Tyrannical. 
ting For the practices of thoſe Men,give him occaſion to fear ; fear, to ſecure himſelf; ſecurity, 
nge to be infolent ; and from thence ſprings ſuch averſions and hatre(l as is commonly his ruin ; 
but ſo that in concluſion Treaſon does ulually deſtroy the contrivers, and ruin them in times 


and againſt who they conſpired. 
Itah 
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Ttaly (as we (aid before) was djvided into; wwo-fations, the Pope andthe King of 
Naple; made one ; the V/evetians, the Duke of Milan, and the Florentmes madgithe other, 
and though betwixe.thera War was not ſolemnly declared, ygt.daily provecations were: 
given on both ſides, and; the Pope very buſig in his deſigns againit Florence. - Philippo 4 
Medici the Archbiſhop of Piſa being dead,in crolingſs to that Family, his Holineſsinveſted 
Franceſco Salviati inthat Biſhoprick as knowing him to be their Enemy ; and the Senate of 
Florence reſuſing him poſſeſſion, new quarrels aroſe, which created much trouble. Hereup- 
on the Family of the Pazzi was encouraged at Rome, and the Family of the Medici, affront- 
edinevery thing. The Family of the Pazz3, for quality and eftate, was the moſt ilttuftri- 
ous in Florence. The chief of them-was Meſſer Giacopo, who for his Wealth and Nobility 
was made a Knight by the People : This Giacopo had only one natural Daughter living, but 
ſeveral Nephews by Piero, and Antonio.his Brothers: The chief of them, were Guilielmo, 
Franceſco, Ringto, Giovanni, and (after them) Andrea, Galeotto, and Nicolo. Coſirmo di Medici 
obſerving the Grandeur of that Family, had married Bianca his Niece, to the eldeſt, 
Guilielmo,, in hopes by-that alliange to remove: the jealouſie and animoſity zwhich was 
then _— the Families. Bur uncertain and fallacious are all humag-deſigns) it 
proved q contrary. -For thofe Who were of -Lorenzo*s cabal, perſuaded hint was dan- 
gerous, and a diminution to his Authority, to advance ſuch Citizens as were wealthy and 
potent ; whereupon Giacopo and his Nephews were not preferred to thoſe dignities which 
(in the opinion of other People) they deſerved. This gave occaſion of diſguſt to the Pax- 
Animoſity be- 2,3, and-apprahenſion to the Medici; and the increaſe of the one, gave matter for the aug- 
twizt the Paz- rentatgon of the ather. So thatin all things wherg other Citizens, were entgrtained, t 
pk mT the . Pgz21 fhere rejeted by the Magiſtrates. - The Coufiſel of eight (upon a trivigl occaſion, 
TR 'reſpe&t and defefence uſually ſhewn to Perſons of his quality) recalled Franceſco 


ficho 
de Pazzi from Rome, and required his reſidence in Florence. Hereupon the Pazzs com- 
plained highly of the Government, and ſpake bitterly of them wherever they came,which- 
produced more ſuſpition in the Government, and more injury to themſelves. Giovanns de 
Pazzi was married to the Daughter of Giovanni Boromei a very Rich man, who being dead 
without other Children, his Eſftate:dej zended to his Daughter, Notwithſtanding, Carlo 
his Nephew got poſſeſſion of part, and refuſed to ſurrender. The controverſie coming to a 
hearing, it was decreed that Carlo ſhould keep his pofleflion;and-the Daughter was defea- 
ted : Which injuſtice, the Pazzi imputed wholly to the malevolence of the Medici; of 
which Giuliano complained many times to his Brother Lorenzo, admoniſhing him to have 
a care leſt Graſping at too much, he rob'd himſelf of all. But Lorenzo being young, and 
elated with his power, would have a hand in every thing, and all muſt be acknowledged 
from him. The Pezz; being too noble and opulent, to ſwallow ſo many atfronts, be- 
gan to caſt about how they might revenge themſelves. The firſt who brake the Ice, was 
Franceſco, who being more ſenſible, and couragious than the reſt, determined to recover 
what was his-right, or to loſe what he had. 


Retaining animplacable hatred to the Governmept at Florence, he lived moſt common- 
ly at Rome, where he employed great ſums of Mony, as other Florentine Merchants did 
uſually do, Having an intimate acquaintance with Count Girolame, they complained to 
one another oftentimes of the inhumanity of the Medici; at length they came toa folemn 
debare, and it was concluded that for the one's recovery of his Eſtate and the. others living 
freely in that City,it was neceſſary the preſent Government in Florence ſhould be ſubverted, 
which could not be done, but by killing Giul;avo and Lorenzo. 'They were confident 
Confoirxcy a (Baving firſt convinced them of the eaſinels of the fat) the Pope and the King of Naples, 
nr Lodz Would give their conſents. Having emertained theſe thoughts berwixt themielves, they 
and Guilian di thought fit to communicate with the new Archbiſhop of P:/a; who being naturally ambi- 
Medici. tious, and lately diſobliged, moſt readily embraced it : Conſulting themſelves. what mea- 
{ures were to be taken, it was reſolyed that Giacopo de Pazxzs ſhould be drawn jn, without 
whoſe concurrence, the deſign was like to be more difficulr. To this purpoſe it was con- 
cluded that Franceſco de Pa%zi ſhould repair immediatly ro Florence , and the Count and 
Archbiſhop continue. at Rowe to be near the Pope when things ſhould be fit tobe imparted. 
Franceſco ang Giacopo more formal and untracable, than he delired,and fagnitying ir to 
Rome, it was reſolved to apply greater Authority to diſpoſe him , 'whereupon the Archbi- 
ſhop and the Count communicated the whole affair with Giovanni Baptiſts one of his Holi- 
nels his Generals. | W 


This Gievanni was a man of great reputation in War 3 and particularly obliged hoth by 
the Count and the Pope. Nevertheleſs he objected the great danger and dithculcies of the 
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entetprize, which the Archbiſhop endeavoured to refel by urging the affiſtance they were to 
expect both from the Pope, andthe King of Naples. The hatred the Citizens of Florence 
bare to the Medici ; The numberof Relations and Friends which would follow the Salviari, 
and che Pazz; the eafineks torkill chem, by reafon of their frequent walking alone about 
the City without cither guards'or fuſpition: And (after they were dead) the ſmall or no 
oppoſition to be expected in the: change of the Government : Which allegations Giovanns 
Battiſta could riot abſolutely believe, becauſe h#had been affured the contrary by ſeveral 
confiderable Citizens. Whilſt theſe things were in this ſuſpence, it happened that Carlo 
Lord of Faenza fell fick,and was given over for dead. Hereupon the Court and Archbiſhop 
conceived they-had a fair opportunity to diſpatch Battiſta to Florence, and thence into 
Romatgha, under pretenice of recovering certain Towns which Carlo of Faenza had taken 
from them. The Count therefbre commitfoned Batrifte to wait upon Lorenzo, and in his 
Name ro defire his advice' how he wasto behave himſelf in Remagne : Afﬀeer which he was 
to viſit. Franceſco di Pazzi, and Giacopo di Patz4, and fee if he could engage them in 
the deſign: And that he might carry the Popes Authority along with him, they appointed 
him before he departed to receive his Holinefs his Commands, who promiſed what could 
be Imapined for the promotion of the enterprize : Batriſf« departing ſpeedily from Rome, 
arrived at Florence; conſulted Lorenzo according to his inftruQions, was very civilly re- 
ceived,and fo wiſely and amicably anſwered in all his demands,that Battiſta-was ſurprized, 
and began to look upon him as courteous, diſcreet, a friend to the Count, and one that 
had been maliciouſly miſreprefented. However, he was to purſue his Orders, and vific 
Franceſco ; he being at Luce , he went direly to Giacopo, 4 | upon the firſt motion found 


him very averſe. But before he went away the 'Popes recommendation \{weetned him ſo - 


that he told Barrifte he might proceed in hisJourny to Romagna,and by that time hecame 
back, Franceſcos would be in Florence, and they would talk farther of the bulinels :' Barti- 
fta went to Remegne and returned; purſued his pretended tranſactions with Lorenzo; when 
he had done with him, went to the Pazzi, and otdered things ſo that Giacopo was drawn 
in up6h ferious conſultation of the way. Giacopo was of Opinion their dehgn was impoflible 
whilſt both the Brothers were together in Florence ; That they had better attend till Lo- 
renzo went to Kozme, which by report would be certain, and in a very ſhort time. Franceſ- 
co was willing enough to have had Lorenzo at Rome, but if the worſt came to the worſt, 
and he did not go thither, they.might be ſure.to kill them both'together at ſome Wedding, 
ſome Show, or {ome act of devotion : As to their Foreign afliſtance, it was thought con- 
venient that the Pope ſhould ſend his Forces againſt Coftello de Montone, "having juſt occa- 
fron of invading the Count Carlo,for theT roubles and Tumults he had raiſed in the Country 
of Perugia and Sienna : Notwithſtanding they came to no poſitige reſolution at that time ; 
only they agreed that Franceſco d: Pazzi, and Giovan Battifta ſhould return ro Rome, and 
there determin of all things with his Holineſs, and the Count. "The whole matter being 


redebated folemnly 'at Rowe, they.came ro this concluſion, (the enterprize againſt Montone 


being confirmed) that Giowan Franceſco da Tolentino (an Officer of the Popes) ſhould go 
into Remagna,and Lorenzo ds Caztello into his Country ; each of them get rogerher what 
Forces they are able.and keep them ready to be diſpoſed of, as the Archbiſhop ot Salviars, 
and Franceſco di Pazzi ſhould order 3 who being come to Florence with Giovan Battiſta, 
chey ptepared- all that was neceflary ; and King Ferrande"s Embaſſador allured them of 
his Maſters utmoſt affiſtance. The Archbiſhop, and Franceſco being arrived at Florence, 
they perſuaded into their party Giacopo the Son of Poggio, a learned youth, bur ambicious, 
and Rtadious of new things. They drew in likewiſe two Giacops Salviatrs, one of them 
2 Brother, the other a Kinſman of che Archbiſhop's. They hired Bernardo, Bandimi, 
and Napolecne, 'two valiant young French Gentlemen, who had been much obliged to 
the Family of the Pazzi. Of Foreigners, befides them two, they entertained Antoni 
da Volterra, and one Stepbanoa'Prieft, who taught the Latin tongue to Giacopo's Daughter, 
end lived in his houſe. | 


' Rynato di Pazz4 (a wile and ftadious Man, and one who very well underſtood the con- þ;naw 4; 
quences of ſuch. Plots) conſented not to it, but rather deteſted ic, and by all plauſible Pazz; gifue- 
ways endeavoured to difluade it. The Pope had maintained at Ps/a to ſtudy the Canon: des from the 


Law, Rafaelo di Riario Nephew to the Count Girolamo, from which place he was recalled 
by his Holineſs, and promoted to a Cardinalſhip. It was judged commodious by the Con- 

racy, that this Cardinal ſhould come to Florence for the better concealment of their de- 

n; Teing chat in his equipage all ſuch of their confederats as were neceſfary, might be 
conveyed into the Town, which would much facilitate the work. Accordingly the Car- 
dinal arrived, and was lodged by Gzacopo ds Pazziat a Country houle of his at Adowntughs, 
not far from Florence. They deſired by his means that Lorenzo, and Gwuiliano _ = 
| rought 


enterprize, bur 


in Vain. 
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brought rogether, and it was reſolved that the firſt opportunity they ſhould be killed. le 
was contrived then to make an entertainment for the Cardinal at Fieſele, but by accident, 
or on purpoſe;it fell out that Guiliano was not there; ſo that that deſign being defeated,their 
next was to invite the Cardinal to Florence, and thither. they: made: no queſtion but both 
the Brothers would come: the 26 of April 1478 was appointed'to bethe day. The: night 
before, they mer all together, and prepared and diſpoſed all things for- execution the next 
morning z but the day being come, news was brought to Franceſco, that Guiliano was not 
there : Upon thar, the chiet of them met together again, and concluded the buſineſs was 
no longer to be delayed, for being communicated to ſo many,it wasnot poflible to conceal: 
it: So that they determined without more ado, to afſaflinate him in-the.Church of Sante 
Riparata, when (the Cardinal being preſent) both the Brothers they preſumed would. 
be of courſe. They appointed Gievanni Battiſta to attack Borenzo, and Franceſco di Pazzi 
and Bernardo Bandmi, to do as much to Guiliano. But. Gioven Batriſta excuſed . himſelf; 
the former familiarity he had had with Lorenzo, or ſome other accident having mollified. 
his Heart : He pretended his courage would not ſerve him to commit ſuch an a& in the 
Church, as would add Sacriledge to his Treaſon; and his denial was the firſt ſtep to the 
deſtruttion of them all; for being ſtraitned in time, they were forced to depure Antonio da 
Volterra, and Stephano the Prieſt, to that office, two perions very unapt for ſuch an action 
both in reſpect of their nature, and cducation ; and certainly-i}.jn any thing a refolute;and 
great mind (accuſtomed by long experience, to cruelty and Blood) be neceſſary, it is in 
this caſe where Princes are to be killed, Having concluded of their time, and other Cir- 
cumſtances, there was nothing behind but the figaal when-they were to beginz which was 
when the Prieſt which celebrated the principal Maſs,ſhould receive the Sacrament himſelf: 
Art which time the Archbiſhop of Salviati with his own. followers, G:acopo +di Poggio:With 
his ſhould polleſs themſelves of the Palace of the Senate, that, eichar by periuaſion or 
force the Senate might be brought over to their ſide, as ſoon as the Brothers were ſlain. 
Upon this reſolution they went to the Church. where the Cardinal and: Lorenzo were al- 
ready in their ſeats. The Church was thronged with People, and Divine Service begun, 
when it was obſerved that Guiliano was not there, whereupon Franceſco d# Pazzi and Ber- 
2ardo who were deſigned to murder him , went to. him to-his houſe, and wich Intreaties 
and other Artifice, got him along with them to the Church. Ir is very remarkable, and 
not often to be matched, that with fo horrid, and deteſtable a deſign at their Hearts, they 
could carry themſelves with that tranquillity and compoſednefs; tor all the way as they 
paſſed they entertained him with youthful and pleaſant diſcourſe ; and fuch was the ſecu- 
rity of I that under pretence of careſling and embracing, ihe felt about his Body to 
ſee whether he was armed. Guiliano and Lorenzo bath, knew well cnough that the Pazzs 
bore them no good will, and that with all their Hearts they would depoſc them if they 
could ; but they believed whenever they attempted againſt them it would be legally, and 
without any violence upon their perſons,and therefore. ſuſpe&ing nothing of danger in that 
kind, they diſſembled as much kindneſs ro the Pazzi, as the Pazzi tid to them, The Aſlal- 
fines being ready, (thoie who were to kill Lorenzo, by the help of the crowd being got 
up to him without any ſuſpicion, on that ſide, and Guiliano's on the other) the ſign was 
given, and Bernardo Bandini, with a ſhort Dagger provided on purpoſe, ſtabbed Gwl# 
ano into the Breſt , who paſling a ſtep or two forwaid, fell down upon the ground, 
Franceſco di Paz%i threw himſelt upon him ſtabbed him all over, and ſtruck with ſuch 
fury, that he hit his own Leg, and made a deſpaiate wound: Antcnio and Stephane in 
the mean time attempted upon Lorenzo, and making ſeveral ſtrokes at him, they wound- 
ed him ſlighly in the Throat and no where elle; for either by their own faint-hearted- 
neſs, or his courage in defending himſelf, or the interpoſicion of thoſe who were by, al] 
of chem were put off, and their whole cnterprize milcarried : Whereupon they fled in 
great terror, and hid themſelves as well as they could ;: bur being found they were ſhame- 
tully putto death, and their Bodies dragged about the Ciry. Lorenzo, on the other fide, 
joyning with thoſe friends he had about him, betook himfelt:ro the Veltry, and ſtood up- 
on his guard. Bernardo Bandini ſeeing Guiliano dead, having an old quarreFto-Frenceſco 
Nori, a gceat friend to the Medici, he killed him into the bargain ; and not ſatisfied with 
rwo Murders, ks crowded up to Lerenzs with his courage and alacrity to ſupply what 
the flackneſs and cowardice of his accomplices had left unfiniſhed : Bur finding him bare 
ricado'd in the Veſtry, he could not come at him. In the midſt of this great Tumulc 
(which was ſo dreadtul it was thought the Church would have been. pulled down upon 


their Heads) the Cardinal got up cloſe to the Altar, where by the labour of the Prieſts 


he was preſerved, till the tumult was appeaſed, and the Senare ſent ro condu@t him to his 
own Palace,where he remained in great fear till che time he was diſmiſſed. There were: at 
thac 
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» that time in Florence, certain Perugians who had been baniſhed from their Houſes in 


the time of their factions ; theſe Perugians the Pazzi had drawn to their party, by promi- 
ſes of reſtitution. So that the Archbiſhop of Salviarti marching with Giacepo di Poggio and 
their followers to ſecure themſelves of the Palace, took them along with him ; and being 
come to the Palace, he left ſome of his company below, with orders upon the firſt noiſe 
above ſtairs that they ſhould ſeize upon the Gate, whilſt he and the reſt of the Perugians 
went up into the Caſtle. Finding the Senate was riſen (by reaſon it was late) after a 
ſhort time he was met by Ceſare Petrucci the Gonfaloniere di GiuFitia, 1o that entring fur- 
ther with him, and ſome few of his Crew, he left the reſt without, who walking into the 
Chancery, by accident ſhut themſelves in, for the lock was ſo contrived, that without the 
Key, it was not eaſily to be opened either within or without, The Archbiſhop being en- 
tred with the Gonfaloniere, pretending to impart ſome great matter to him from the Pope, 
he accoſted him in fo confufed and diſtracted a way, the Gonfaloniere from the diforder both 
of his looks and expreſſions, began'to ſuſpet, ſprung from him out of the Chamber with 
a great cry, and finding Giacopo di Poggio, he caught himby the hair of the Head, and de- 
livered him to one of the Sergeants. The noiſe running immediarely to the Senators with 
ſuch Arms as they had about them, they ſet upon the Confpirators,and all them who went 
up with the Archbiſhop (part being ſhut up, and part unable to defend. themſelves) were 
either killed, or thrown alive out of the Windows, Of this number, the Archbiſhop, the 
two other Salviati, and Giacopo di Poggio were hangd. Thoſe who were left below, had 
forced the Guards, and poſlefied themſelves of the Gate; infomuch that che Citizens which 
upon the firſt Alarm had runinto the Caſtle, were not ableto aflilt the Sexare-either wich 
their Counſel or Arms. Franceſco de Pazzi in the mean time, and Bernardo Bandins ſeeing 
Lorenzo eſcaped,” and one of themſelves (upon whom” the hopes of chat enterprize did 
principally depend) moſt grievouſly wounded, they were much diſmaid. Berzardo, cons 
cluding all loſt, thinking to provide for his ſafety with the ſame courage, as he. had in- 
jured the Medici, he made his eſcape. Franceſco being returned to his houſe, tried-if he 
could get on Horſeback (for orders were, as ſoon as the fat was committed to gallop a- 
bout the Town, and. excite the People to Liberty and Arms,) but finding he could not 
Ride by reaſon of the deepneſs of his Wound, and the great quantity of Blood which he 
had loſt, be deſired Giacopo to do that office for him, and then ſtripping he threw him- 
ſelf upon the Bed. Giacopo, though an ancient Man, and not veried in ſuch kind of 
Tumults, to try the laſt experiment of his Fortune, he got on Horſeback , and with a- 
bout an hundred Horſe well armed, and formerly prepared, he marched towards the 
Palace, crying out Liberty, Liberty, to che People as he went along ; bur ſome of them 
being deafned by their obligations to the Medici, and the reſt nor deſirous of any change 
in the Government, none of them came in, The Senators who were on the rop of the 
Palace and had ſecured themſemſelves as well as chey could, threw down ſtones upon their 
Heads, and frighted them with Threats as much as poflible.  Gzacopo was in great con- 


fuſion, and knew not what to do. When his Couſin Giovannt Sariftor: coming to him, and-The,Cenſpi- 
reproaching him by what was done already, adviſed him to go home to his houſe, and be racy miſcarries. 


quiet, aſſuring him there were other Citizens who would be as caretul of the People, and 
their liberties as he. Being therefore utcerly defticute of all hopes, Lorenzo alive, Fran- 
ceſco wounded, and no body appearing for him, he reſolved to fave himſelt if he could, 
and marched out of Florence with his Party at his. heels, and went towards Remagna. In 
the mean time the whole City was in Arms, and Lorenzo, ſurrounded by a ſtrong Party of 
armed men, was reconveyed to his Palace. The Senates Palace was recovered, and all 
thoſe who had poſleſſed ir wereeither caken or killed. The name of the Medici was with 
great acclamation cryed about the City, and the Members of thoſe who were ſlaia were 
either dragged or carried upon the point of their Swords about the Streets; every body 
with great anger and cruelty perſecuting the Pazzi. Their houſes were all broken up by 
the People ; Franceſco, naked as they found him in his Bed, was hurried our of his houſe 
to the Palace, and hanged up by the Biſhop and his Bretheren: Yet with all their contume- 
ly by the way, and all their affronts when he came there, they could not provoke him to 


give them one word; only he looked grim, and fixed his Eyes upon every one that abu- 


ſed him, and without any other. complaint, he filently ex2ired. Gulzelmo de Pazzs 
Brother in-law to Lorenzo, was preſerved in his houſe, both out of reſpect to his innc- 
cence, and the interceſſion of Biance his Wite. There was nor a Citizen in all the City, 
but-went either armed or diſarmed to Lorenzo in this exigence, and proffered him bocrh 
themſelves and their fortunes ; ſo great was the kindneſs and incereſt which that Family 
by their prudence and liberality had gained in the People. Whilſt chis buſineſs happened, 
Rinato di Pazai was retired to his Country _ intending to diſguiſe himſelf, and ef. 


cape 
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cape if he could, bur he was diſcovered ; apprehended by the way, and brought back 0 
again to Florence. Giacopo was taken likewile paſſing the Alps, for the Alpigines hearing 
what happned in Florence, ſeeing him paſs that way, they perſued, took him, and retur- 
ned him to Florence ; nor could he prevail with them (though ſeveral times he made it his 
earneſt requeſt) to kill him by the way. Four days after this accident, Giacopo and Ri- 
nato were Condemned, and put to Death, but among all who were Executed (and they 
were ſo many that the Streets, and High-ways were full of their Limbs) none was fo 
much lamented as Rinato ; for he was always eſteemed an honeſt good Man, not guilty 
of that Pride and Arrogance which was obſerved in the reſt of his Family. And that 
this Story might not paſs without an extraordinary inſtance of the fury of the People, 
Giacopo who was buried at firſt in the Sepulchre of his Fathers, afterwards was torn from 
thence as an Excommunicarted Perſon, dragged out of the Walls of the City, and thrown 
into a Hole ; and being taken up again, his Body was drawn (in the ſame Halter with 
which he was Hanged) naked about the Streets, and having no place allowed it to be 
quiet at land, was at laſt thrown into the Armus. A great Example of the inconftancy 
of Fortune, to ſee a perſon of his Wealth and Authoricy,pulled fo ignominiouſly in pieces, 
and ruined with fo many circumſtances of Contempt. "They ſpake indeed of his vices, 
and of a ſtrange propenſity in him to ſwearing and play, above the degree of the moſt 
rofligate perſon ; but thoſe infirmities were abundantly recompenſed in his Charity and 
bonedcency ; for he was a great reliever of the Poor, and endow*'d ſeveral places of De- 
votion. The Sunday before this Plot was to be executed, that no Man might be a ſufferer 
by any ill Fortune of his, he paid all his Debts; and all the effeAs in his Ware-houſes or 
cuſtody which belongeth to other Perſons, he conſigned to their ſeveral owners with an 
unimaginable care: After a long Examination, Gjovan Battiffa Mcnteſecco was at laſt con- 
demned, and his Head ſtruck off Gulielmo de Pazzi, was baniſhed, and his Kinſmen 
which where left alive, impriſoned in a Dungeon in the Caſtle of Yolterra. When the 
tumule was over, and the Confpirators Executed, Guiliano*s Funeral was celebrated with 
the univerſal condolement of rhe City, he having been a perſon of as much goodneſs and 
humaniry as could be defired -in one of his quality and extraction. He had only one 
Son, born ſome Months after his death, who was chriſtned Giulio, who proved 1o re- 
markable for his Virtue and Fortune, that the whole World rings of his reputation at 
this day 3 and if God gives:me life, 1'ſhall ſpeak largely of, when I come to the deſcrip- 
tion of his times. 

The forces which were got together under Lorenzo da CaFtello in the vail of di Tevero, 
under Giovan Franceſco Tolentino'in Remagna, in behalf -of the Pazzi, were in their march 
towards Florence : But hearing of the miſcarriage of their affairs, they rerurned from 
whence they came. Nevertheleſs the Pope and the King of Naples (though their Conlpi- 


The Pope find racy had 'failed, and not produced thoſe nmtations which they hoped for in Florence) 
King of Naples refolved to attempt that by open War, which could not otherwiſe be effeed, and both 


_ the one and the other cauſed their forces ro advance towards that City, with all poſlt- 


ble diligence, declaring as they went, that -all the deſign of their march, and all their 
deſire of the Citizens, was not removing, but the removal of Lorenzo, who was the only 
Enemy he had in the Town. The King's Army had already paſſed the Tronto, and the 
Popes was in the Country of Perugia ; and left his remporal power ſhould be too little, 
he let looſe his ſpiritual Maledictions and Excommunications againſt him. Whereupon 
the Florentines ſeeing themſelves invaded with ſuch formidable numbers, addreſſed them- 
{elves to their defence, with all poflible care. Lorenzo de Medici (becauſe the War was 
pretended only againſt him) 'preſt very carneſtly that all the chief Citizens might be in- 
vited to the Palace before the Senate; and above 300 of them appearing, he ſpake to 
them in this manner. 


Moſt noble 'Lords, and you moFt magnificent Citizens. ' 


do not well know whether I am to Congratulate , or Condole with you this day for the things 


Lorenzo's 
ſpeech to the - -©| which are paſſed; and truly when I confiderewith what Malice and Colluſion, I was aſſauli* 
Floreniines. 


ed, and my Brother ſlain, I cannot but Condole, and 'my whole beart and Soul is over- 
-whelmed with the afflition ; when after that'I revolve with what promptitude, with what zeal, 
with what love, with what unanimity, and wniverſal conſent of the whole' City, his death was 
revenged, and mine prevented , I cannot but rejoyce, 'Nay even triumph'and exult : For as ex- 
(perience has now taught me that I bad more Enemies in this City'than 'I fuſpefed ; it bas con- 
winced me on the other file, I bad more true friends than'I could have hoped for: So that 1 am 
'to congratulate your Goodneſs, and to Condele the injury and iniquity of other People, which is the 


= 
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more deplorable, becauſe rare, and undeſerved. Think, I beſeech you, moſt noble Citizens, to 
what point of infelicity fortune bath brought our Family, when even among our Friends our Relati- 
ons, and in the very Charch we are in danger.Thoſe who are in diſtreſs, or apprebenſion of death, 
are wont to fly to their Friends, and 'Relations for ſhelter ; we found ours not only diſpoſed, but 
armed, and prepared, and impatient to deſÞroy us. Thoſe who are under any publick or private 
Perſecutjon, have uſually their refuge and Saninary in the Church : Where others are protelted, 
we are aſſaulted : Where Parricides and. Murderers are ſecured, the Medici are murdered them- 
ſelves. But God (who has not hitherto: deſerted our Family) has preſerved us, and undertaken 
our defence, V Vhat injury bave we done Iy,that could deſerve ſuch wehement revenge? Sure we 
our ſelves never offended thoſe perſons who bave been ſo furious againſt us ; if we had, we ſhould 
not have left them in that capacity to._ revenge themſelves; if it be publick cenſure, or injury 
which provoked them (and of that too I know nothing) "tis you, not we are offended ; This 
Palace, this Senate, and the Majeſty of this Government, is aſperſed with undeſerved Decrees 
againſt the Citizens, in partiality tows, which ro my own knowledge is far from being true. 
We would mot bave . injured them if we had been able, and you would not have ſuffered us, 
bad we been willing : Who ever traces the truth to the bottom , will find our Family was not 
exalted by this Government for nothing; if I may ſpeak it modeſtly, it was their bumanity, 
their bounty, their munificence which cenftrained you ta it : If then we have been beneficial to 
ſtrangers, how came our Relations to be diſguſted? If their appetite of dominion prompted them 
to what they bawe done, (and the ſeeing of this Palace:', and filling the Piazza with armrd 
Men, is an evident demonſtration it was m— elſe) the defign is ſufficient convittion, and 
ſhews their brutality and ambition. If it were hatred and deteſtation of our Authority, it was 
10u that gave it us, and it ws you were injured. But certainly, if any Power or Authority de- 
ſerves to be regretted, *tis that which is uſurped, not that which is acquired by @ continued ſtream 
of kindneſs and liberality. I appeal to you, moſt Illuftrious Senators, whether any of my pre- 
ceſſors arrived at their Grandeur any way but by the unanimous conſent, and promotion of this 
Curt : My Grandfather Coſimo returned not from his Baniſhment by wiolence, and force of 
Arms, but by your invitation. My ancient and infirm Father, was too weak to have ſupport- 
ed bis Authority againft ſo many Enemies; it was your bounty, it was your Authority which 
defended it. When my Father was dead, and I (though but @ Child). was left to ſucceed bim, 
Alas) How could 1 bave maintained the bonour and 6; ity of the Family without your favour 
and inſtruttion. Our bouſe never was, nor ever will 
your Cooperation, and aſſiſtance. I cannot imagin therefore what quarrel they d have had 
againft us, or what juſt reaſon for their ewvy ;, they ſhould rather have turned their indigna- 
tion upon their own Anceftors, who with their inſolence and avarice defeated them of that ho- 
nour, which ours bawve gained by therr generoſity and goodneſs. But, let us gratifie them ſo far 
a to grant we had injured them, an that their combinations againſt us, were but reaſonable 
end juft ; Why muſt they conſpire againſt this Palace ? Why muſt they confederate with the Pope, 
and King of Naples, againit the innocence and liberty. of thus Commonwealth? Why muſt all 
ltaly be involved in a War ? For this they can have no excuſe : If any Mean have offended 
them , they might have offended him again, and not blended and confounded private injury 
with publick revenge. Thu is it which revuroes our calamities, though the Authors are extint#. 
That % it which has broug bt the Pope and King of Naples upon us with their Armies , though 
their declaration be only againſ# me and my family. I wiſh to. God it were true, and that their 
deſign was no farther : The remedy would be eaſie, and your deliverance at hand; I ſhould not be 
ſo ill a Citizen as to poſtpone the publick, to my private ſecurity ; no I would willingly quench 
your flames, though with my own Blood and deſtrattion : But becauſe the injuries of great per- 
ſons are alway cloathed with ſome plauſible pretence, they have choſen this, to exaſperate you 
againfF me: If you think I deſerve it, I am now in your hands, to be continued or rejelbed Py 
you pleaſe : You are my Fathers, you are my Patrons, wat ever you command, I will endeavour 
-K do ; and not refuſe with my own Blood to finiſh this War, which is begun with my Bro- 
Ihers. 


The Citizens could not contain from tears, whilſt Lorenzo was ſpeaking, and with the 
ſame pity as they had heard him, he was anſwered by one deputed by the reſt. That rhe 
whole City did acknowledge the merits both of his anceſtors and himſelf. That he ſhould be of 
good cheer , for with the ſame readineſs and devotion as they bad revenged bis Brothers 
Death , and prevented by , they would preſerve his Perſon and Reputation, and expoſe 
their whole Country rather than deſert him ; That their ations might be commenſurate, 
they appointed him a Guard,to ſecure him againſt domeſtick deſigns, and payed them out 
of the publick Treaſure: After which chey ER themſelvesto the War,and raiſed what 
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be able to govern this State, without - 
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Men and mony they were able. They ſent for aid tothe Duke of Milan, and the Veneriang 
according to the League; and the Pope more likea-Wolt thana Shepherd, being ready 
to devour them, they tried all ways to juſtifie themſelves that they could think of, poſſeſs%q 
all raly with his treachery againſt their State, remonſtrated his impieries to all the World; 
and that he exerciſed his Papacy with as much injuſtice, as he gained it : For hehad ſent 
thoſe (whom he had advanced to the higheſt degree-ot Prelacy ) in the companywyf Trai. 
tors and Murderers to commit Treaſon in the Churchzin the time of divine Service;afid the 
Celebration of the Sacrament ; and after that (having been unable to kill all che Citizens, 
alter the Government, and ſack the City) he interdicted it with his Pontifical malediQi- 
ons, and threatned to deſtroy it. Bur it God were juſt, and the violences of Men offen- 
five to. him; he muſt needs be diſpleaſed at the proceeding of his Vicar, and permit that 
Men (having no other refuge) might reſort unto. him. For which rgafow the Florentine, 
not only retuſe his interdi&ion, bur forced their Prieſts to celebraredivine Service as bes 
fore. They called a Council in Florence, of all the. Tuſcan Prelats within their juriſdiQion, 
and appealed to them.concerning their differences with the Pope;againſt which in juſtifica- 


tion of his cauſe, it was alledged, that'it belonged properly to the Pope to ſupplant Ty. 


rants, to ſuppreſs ill Men, and to advance good all which he was to remedy, as oppor. 
tunity was oftered. But that ſecular. Princes had no rightto impriſon Cardinals ; to exe- 
cute Biſhops ; to kill or diſmember, or drag about the Streets the Bodies of the Prieſts ; 
and to uſe the innocent and the nocent without any difference or diſtin&tion. Nevertheleſs 
the Florentines not at all refuſing his quarrels and complaints, diſmiſſed the Cardinal which 


. was in their power, and ſent him back to the Pope ; yet the Pope without any regard to 


that civility, cauſed themto be invaded with all his forces, and the Kings ; both their Ar- 
mies (under the Command of Alfonſo Duke of Calabria Ferrando?s eldeſt Son, and Fede- 
rigo Conte de Urbino) entred Chianti, and by means of the Sienneſi, who were of the Ene- 
mies party, took Radda; ſeveral other Caſtles ; and plundered the whole Country. Next 
they enhcamped before Caftelina : the Florentines ſeeing themſelves thus fiercely attacked, 
were in great fear, as having but few men of their own, and the affiſtance of their friends 
coming in very ſlowly ; for though the Duke indeed, had fentthem ſupplies, yer the Ye 
netians refuſed it, as not thinking themſelves obliged to relieve them in their particular 
quarrels; for as they pretended, private animoſities were not-in reaſon to be defended, 
at a publick expence. So that the Florentines, to dipole the Venetian to better things, ſenc 
Tomalo Soderini Embaſſador to that State, whilſt in the mean time, they raiſed what Men 
they could, and made Hercules Marquels of Ferrara their General. Whilſt in this man- 
ner they were employed in their preparations, the Enemy had bronghe Ca#eling to ſuch 
diſtreſs , that deſpairing of relief, the Gariſon ſurrendred , after forry days Siege. 
From hence, the Enemy advanced towards Arezzo, and ſat down before Monte S. Seni- 
no. The Florentine Army was by this time drawn ont, and being marched towards the 
Enemy, had poſted it felf within three miles of them, and incommoded them fo that 
Federigo (ent to Urbino to deſire a truce for ſome few days; which was granted, but with 
ſo muchdiſadvantage to the Florentines, that thoſe who requeſted it were amazed when 
they had obtained it; for without it they muſt have drawn off with diſgrace. But having 
thoſe days allowed to recolle& themſelves, when the time was expired they went on with 
their Siege, and took the Town under the very noſe of our Army. By this time Winter 
being come, to provide themſelves good quarters, the Enemy Crew his Army into the 
Country of Sienna, the Florentines where they thought moſt convenient ; and the Mar- 
queſs of Ferrara (having done little good to himſelf or other People) returned from whence 
he came. About this time Genoa was in Rebellion againſt the State of Afilan, and upon this oc- 
caſion, Galeazzo being dead, and his Son Gioven Galeazzo a minor, and unfir for the Go- 
vernment , difference aroſe betwixt Sforza , Lodowico , Ortaniano , Aſcanio, his Uncles, 


State of Milan. and Madons Bona his Mother ; each of them pretending to the tuition of the Child. In 


which competition Madonas Boxa the Dutcheſs Dowager prevailed, by the Counſels of To 
maſo Soderini (the Florentines Embaſlador in that Court, at thar time) and Cecco Simonetto 
who had been Secretary to the late Galeazzo; whereupon Sforzi flying from Milan, Or- 
tanians was drawn, as he was _ the Adda, and the reſt diſperſed into ſeveral 
places: Koberio de ſan Severino ran the lame fortune and fled, having forſaken the Du- 
cheſs in thoſe diſputes, and joyned himſelf with the Uncles. The troubles falling out,not 
long after in Tajcany, thoſe Princes hoping from new accidents, or new ſucceſs, every 
one of them attempted what he thought likely to reſtore him to his Country. King Ferran- 
do obſerving the only refuge the Florentines had in their ncceflities, was to the State of 
Milan, determined co give the Ducheſs ſo much imployment of her own, that ſhe ſhould 
not be at leaſure co ſend them any relief; and by m2ans of Proſpero Adorno, the Signore 
| Roberto 
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Roberto and the Sforz4 which were baniſhed, he wrought ſo that Genoa Rebelled; never- 
theleſs the little Caſtle remained firm tothe young Duke, and the Ducheſs ſent Forces to 
them to recover the Town, .but they were overthrown ; whereupon conſidering with her 
ſelf the danger ' which might accrew both to her Son and her ſelf, if the War ſhould be 
continued, all T»ſcavy being imbroiled, and the Florentines in diſtreſs, ſhe reſolved, ſee- 
ing ſhe could not retain Genoa as a Subject, that ſhe would have it as a Friend; and a- 
greed with Battiftino Fregfs (a great Enemy to Proſpero Adorno) to deliver him the Caſtle, 
and make him Prince in Genos, upon condition he would drive out Proſpero, and givethe 
Sforzi no affiſtance nor proteftion. After all was concluded berwixt them, the Caſtle was 
furrendred, and by the help of that and his party, Batti#Finoe. reduced Genoa, and ac- 
cording to their ks ay made himſelf Doge ; the Sforzs and Signore Roberto being forced 
out of the Town, they paſſed with their tollowers into Lunigiane. The Pope and the 
King ſeeing the troubles in Lombardy compoled, took occaſion to infeſt Tuſcany on that 
ſide towards Psſa, wich thoſe Perſons which were driven to Genos ; luppoſing by divi- 
ding, and diverting their Forces, to weaken the Florentines ; whereupon the the Summer 
approaching, they prevailed with the Signore Roberto to march with his Squadron from 
Lunigiana, into the Country of Piſs : Reberto put the whole Country into confuſion ; took 
ſeveral Caſtles from the Pzſans and plundered them, and made his excurſions to the: very 
Walls of Piſa it {elf. About this time Embaſſadors arrived at Florence, from the Emperour, 
the King of France, and the King of Hungary, who from their ſeveral Princes being ſent 
to the Pope, perſuaded the Florentines to, ſend Embaſſadors alſo, and promiſed their ut- 
moſt endeavour with him,- to conclude all their differences with an honourable Peace.The 
Florentines conſented, as well to excuſe themſelves to the World,as thatthey were really de- 
firous of ic. Having ſent therefore their Embaſladors, they returned as they went, without 
any accomodation : And the Florentines finding themſelves abuſed or abandoned by the 
halians, reſolved to try if they could gain themſelves any reputation by an Alliance with 


France, to which purpoſe they ſent as their Embaſſador Donato Acciaitvoli, a perſon well The gratitade 
zkill\d both in the Greek and Latin Toggues, whoſe Anceſtors had always born great office ** tbe Florews 


in that State; but being arrived at M#av in his Journy he died; and Florence, in honour to 
his Memory, and remuneration, to his Children, buried him Magnificently at che publick 
charge ; gave his Sons conſiderableExemprions ; and his Daughters ſuch Portions as would 
marry them like themſelves ; and ſent Giud' Antonio Veſpucci (a Man well verſed 'in the 


. Imperial and Pontifical Laws) to the King of France in his place. The inroad Signore 


Roberto had made into the Country of Pſa, (as all fudden and unexpected things do) gave 
the Plorenrines no little diftration. For the War lying. heayy upon-them in the Country of 
Siena, they could not ſee how they ſhould be able to defend themſelves on che other tide ; 
however they ſent Officers and all other Proviſions to reinfore the City ot Piſa ; and that 
they might keep the Luccheſi from afliſting the Enemy, with mony or any thing elle, they 
ſent Gino Capponi as their Embaſſador to them ; but he was received io ill, our of an 


ancient Enmity to the People of Florence, (upon former injuries received, and a conſtant 


apprehenſion tothem,) that he was many times in danger of being killed by themulticude: 


- So that his Journy produced new quarrels, rather than new quiet; and thereupon the Fo- 


rentines called back the Marqueſs of Ferrars, entertained the Marqueſs of Mantous into 
their pay ; and with great importunity, deſired of the Yenetians Count Carlo the Son of 
Braccio, and Deifebo the Son of Count Giacopo, who (after ſeveral icruples and demurs) 
were ſent to them; for having made Peace with the Turk, and no pretence left to excuſe 
themſelves,they were aſhamed to break taich with the League. Carlo therefore,and Deifebo 
being come, with a conſiderable number of Horſs, and joyned to what forces they 
could conveniently draw our of the Marqueſs of Ferrars's Army, (which attended the 
Duke of Calabria) they marched towards Pz/a, in queſt of S:gnore Roberto, who was po- 
ſted with his Army near the River Serchio; and thought at firſt hemade a ſhew of experting 
our Army; yet upon ſecond —__ he removed, and retired into the Country of Luns- 
e lay before his expedition ro P:/ſs. Upon his depar- 

ture, Count Carlo repoſleiied himſelf of all the Enemy had taken in that Country 3 and.the 
Floremtines being clear on that fide, drew all their Forces into one Body betwixt Colle and 
Santo Giminiane ; but upon Carlos conjunRion there being ſeveral of the Sforzeſcbi, and 
the Bracceſchi in the Army, the old feud began to revive, and it was believed, had they 
ſtayed longer together, they had fallen rogether by the ears: To prevent theſe inconveni- 
ences, it was reſolved to divide the Army, that Count Carlo ſhould march with his forces 
into the Country of Perugia, and the reſt fortific and intrench themſelves at Poggibonzs 
to obſtru& the Enemy trom entring into the Country of Florence. By this diviſion they 
{uppoled likewiſs the Enemy would be torced to divide, for they thought chat either Coo 
7 arte 
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Carl» would take Perygia (where he had a great party as they believed) or that the Pope (a 
would be conſtrained to ſend a good body of Men todefend it, and to drive his Holineſs G 
into gfeater neceſſity, they ordered, Nicolo Viteli (who had left Caftelo, where Lorenzy | 
his Enemy was predominant) with what force he could make to approach the Town, tq y, 
drive out his adverſary if he could, and keep it againſt the Pope. Br , 

At firſt, Fortune ſeemed to encline to the Florentines, Count Carlo advanced ſtrange: h 
ly in the Country of Perugia; Nicolo Vitelli, though he could not get into the Town of - 
Caſtello, yer he was Maſtet of the Field, and plundered round about it without any contre: 
diRion ; and thoſe forces which were encamped at Peggibonz; made their excurſions tothe " 
very Walls of Sienna. 'But at laſt all their hopes came to nothing,for firſt Count Carlo di- 


greater than the Enemy) nor the ſituation of their Camp (which were very ſtrong) with- 
out expecting their coming, or ſeeing ſo much as the face of their Enemy, as ſoon as they 
perceived the duſt,they'fled,and left their Ammunition,and Carriages,and Artillery behind 
them; and fo cowardly, and poor ſpirited that Army was become: that the turning of a 
horſes head or tail, gave either Victory or Defeat.This Rour filled the King's Souldiers with 
prize,and the Florentines'with fear ; for that City was nor only afflicted with War, but with 
ſo violent a Peſtilence, that moſt of the inhabitants were forced co leave the Town, and 
betake themſelves to the Country. This overthrow was rendred more terrible by fickneh, 
for thoſe Citfzens who. had Eſtates in the Yal di Pſa, and the Yal Delſa, being driven thi- 
ther, and ſecure; were forced (upon this rout) to hurry back again to Florence as well as 
they could, and that not only with their goods and their Children, but with all their fa- 
milies and dependants, for every hour they were afraid the Enemy would have preſented 
himſelf before'the Town. They who had the adminiſtration of the War, being ſenſible of 
theſe diſorders, commanded their Army (which was Victorious in Perngia) that Jeaving their 
deſigns there, they ſhould march intothe Yal Del/a, and oppole themſelves againſt the E- 
'nemy, who, fince their laſt Vitory, over-ran that whole Country. And though that Ar- 
my had ſo ſtraitned Perugia, it was every hour expected to ſurrender, yet the Florentines 
' choſe rather to defend themſelves, than to gain upon any body elle ; and raiſing their fiege 
they were conducted to S. Caſſiano, a Caſtle about eight miles from Florence, as the only 
place where they: might lie ſecure, till the other Army was rallied, and brought to them. 
The Enemy on the other fide, being art liberty in Perwgis, upon the withdrawing of the 
' Florentines, took heart, and made their inroads daily into the Countries of Arezzo and 
Cortons; and the other Army, which under the command of the Duke of Calabria, had 
routed ' them at Poggibonzs, took Poggibonzi, and Vico pillaged Certaldo, made great 
ſpoil, and got great prize in that Country, after they fat down before Cole which (in 
thoſe times) was looked upon as extraordinary ſtrong, and being well man'd, and pro- 
vided with all things, it was hoped it might entertain the Enemy, cill their Armies could 
be united. 
The -Florentines having joyned all their forces at S. Caſſigne, and the Enemy proceed- 
ing very fiercely in their leaguer ; they reſolved to march towards them, and poſtthem- 


ſelves 


ein the very height of their expectation, whoſe death had nevertheleſs much bettered the c 
condition of the Florewtines, had they known how to have improved the Victory which it , 
produced ; for no ſooner was the death of Count Carlo known, but the Popes Army (be- h 
ing all together in Perugia) conceiving great hopes of overpowering the Florentiwes, rook 
the Field, and encamped upon the Lake within three' milesof the Enemy : On the other v 
ſide Giacopo Guicciardins, (at that time Commiſlary of the Army) by the advice of "Roberts 1 
da Rimine, (who ſince the death of Count Carlo, was the chief, and beſt reputed Officer 
among them) knowing what it was-that ſer the Enemy agog, "they reſolved to attend n 
him ; and coming to a Battle not far from the Lake (in the very place where Hannibal 
The Popes Ar- B2VC the Remans that memorable defeat) the Popes 'Army was routed. The news of this q 
my defeated. itory was extreamly welcome in Florence, both to the Magiſtrates, and People; and it jo 
F would have been great honour and advantage to that enterpriz?, had not diſorders in the 
Army at Poggibonzi ſpoiled all, and the Vicory over the ' one Camp, been interrupted by ) 
| a mutiny in the other; for that Army having got much plunder inthe Cy of Sienna, - 
when they came to divide, there fell out great difference berwixt the Marqueſs of Ferrara, : 
and the Marqueſs of Mantous, ſo that they came to blows, and did one another wht 
miſchief they were able: | F 
. The Florentines finding no' good was to be expeted from them together, conſented that 
the Marqueſs of Ferrara with his forces might march home; by which means the Arm 
being weakned, without a head, and oy diſorderly, the Duke of Calabria being wi 
his Acmy+not far frothSiemma, took a reſolution of falling upon them ; but the Florentines 
hearing of his advance; not truſting to their Arms, their numbers (which was much ' 
| 
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ſelves as near them as wr d could, ſuppoſing they ſhould thereby, not only encourage the 
Gariſon to defend themſelves, but make the Enemy more cautious in all his attacks: Here- 
upon they removed from S, Caſſiano, and Encamped at S. Giminiano about five Miles from 
Colle, from whence with their Horſe, and the lighteſt of their Foot, they daily moleſted 
the Dukes Camp : But this was not enough for the Gariſon in Cole, for wanting all things 
that were necellary, they ſurrendred the 13 of Nowember, to the great dipleaſure of thg 
Florentines, but the great joy of the Enemy, eſpecially the Sienneſi, who beſides their com- 
mon hatred to Florence, had a particular quarrel againſt this Town. 

Winter was now at the height; the ſeaſon unfit for War; and the Pope and King (to 
give them hopes of Peace,or g enjoy their Viory quietly themſelves) offered a Truce for 
three Months to the Florentines, and allowed them ten days for an anſwer 3 which proffer 
was accepted; but as a wound is more painful when cold, than when 'tis firft given, this 
{mall repoſe, gave the Florentines greater ſenſe of the Miſeries which they had endured ; 
inſomuch as they began to talk freely, and upbraid one another by the miſcarriages in the 
War,charging one another with the Saks of the expence,and the inequality of their 
Taxes, and theſe exprobrations were not only in the Streets, and among the ordinary fort 
of People, but even in their Conventions, and publick Counſels, in which one of them 
took thie confidence to rell Lorenzo to his Face, that the City was weary, and would have 
no more War, and that therefore he ſhould bethink himſelf of Peace ; upon which Lorenzo 
diſcerning the neceflity, adviſed with fuch of his fricnds as hejudged moſt faithful and able, 
and it was concluded by all (that ſeeing the Yenetians were cold and uncertain; the Duke 
young, and imbroiled in new troubles at home) their beſt way would be to ſeek our for 
new alliance, and try what that would contribute to their ſucceſs. Their great ſcruple 
was, into whoſe Arms they ſhould caſt themſelves, whether into the Popes, or the King's 
of Naples; and upon ſerious debate it was reſolved into the King?*, as a perſon of more 
ſtability, and likely to yield them better protection, in regard of the ſhortneſs of the Popes 
lives, and the changes upon their ſuccefſions. For the ſmall fear the Church has of any 
Prince, and the ſmall regard it has of any body elle in all its reſolutions, cauſes that no 
ſecular Prince can repoſe any intire confidence, or communicate freely in his affairs, with 
any of the Popes; for he that affociates with him in War, and in dangers, may perhaps 
have a companion and a ſharer in his Victories 3 butin his diſtreſs he ſhall be ſure to be a- 
lone, his Holineſs being ſtill brought off by his ſpiricual influence and Authority. It being 
therefore determined more profitable to reconcile with the King, there could be no way 
thought of fo likely, as by Lorenzo himſelf, for by how much the more that King had ta- 
ſted of his liberality, by ſo much the more they thought ir probable he might ſucceed. Lo- 
renzo embracing the motion, and having prepared for his Journy, committed the City and 
Government to Tomaſo Soderini (at that time Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia) and left Florence 
in the beginning of December. Being arrived at P:/a in his way, he wrote to the Senate and 
gave them an account of his deſign, and the Senate in honour to him, and that he might 
Treat with more reputation, made him Embaſſador tor the People of Florence, and gave 
him Authority ro conclude with him, according to his own Judgment and Diſcretion. A- 
bout this time Signere Roberto da Santo Severino, joyning with Lodovico and: Aſcanio (far 

their Brother Sforza was dead) they invaded the State of 44:/an, in hopes to:have re-inve- 
ſted themſelves ; having poſſeſſed themſelves of Tortona, and Milan , and. the whole 
State being in Arms, the Dutcheſs was adviſed (to compoſe her civil Diſſzntions) to re- 
ſtore the Sforzi, and receive them into the Government again. Her great Councellor in 
this, was Antonio Tafſinoa Ferrareſe, who though meanly extracted, being come to. Milan, 
was preferred to be\/Chamberlain both to the Duke and the Dutcheſs ; this Anton, for 
the comlineſs of his perſon, or ſome other ſecrer excellence , after the, Dukes death, 
grew. into great favour with the Dutcheſs, and in a manner governed the whole Stare ; 


Antonio Tal. 


which was very unpleaſing to Cecco, a Man of great prudence, and long experience in pub- 2.2 favorie . 


lick affairs, inſomuch thar he uſed all his interett both with the Dutchelis,and the reſt of the 
Governors to clip the wings of his Authority, and remove him. Antenio having notice of 
tfis deſign, - to countermine him, and have ſome body near which mighe be able to detend 
him, he advis'd the Dutcheſs to reſtore the Sforzi,and the Dutcheſs following his pertuaſion, 
invited them back again without communicating with Cecco: Upon which he is reported to 
have told her that ſhe had done a thing which would coſt him bis life, and deprive ber of the Go- 
vernment. And lo afterwards/it fell out, for Cecco was put to death by Lorenzo, and T aſſino 
turried! Gat of Milan, which the Dutcheſs took in ſuch dudgeon, that ſhe forſook the Town, 
and left the Government of her San to his Uncle Lodovico, which a& of her's in leaving 
that whole Dutchy tothe Government of Lodovico, wasthe ruin of Italy, as ſhall be ſhewn in 
its place. -- Lorenzo de Medici was inhis Journy towards Naples, and the truce betwixt the 


Parties, 


of the Dutches. 
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parties, in a very fair way, when on a ſudden, beyond all expetation Lodovico egos, 
having intelligence in Serezana, ſurprized the Town, and made all priſoners whom he 
found any ways atte&ed to the Florentines. This accident was highly reſented by the Go- 
vernors of Plorence, for they imagined it done by the order of Ferrando, and therefore com. 
plained heavily to the Duke of Calabria (who was with his Army at Szenns) that whilſt 
they were in Treaty, they ſhould be aſſaulted fo treacherouſly ; bur the Dukeaſſured them 
by Letters, and an Embaſly on purpoſe, that what had paſſed was done without either 
his conſent or his Fathers. However, the Aﬀairs of the Florentines were judged ina ve 
ill condition ; tlieir Treaſure being Exhauſted ; their Prince, in the hands of the King; 
af old War on Foot with the Pope and the King, a new Vgfpr commenced with the Ge. 
neeſi,and no Friends to ſupport them, for they had no hopes of the Yenetian,and of the State 
of Milan they had more reaſon to be afraid, it was fo various and unſtable : The only 
hope remaining to the Florentines, was in Lorenz's addreſs to the King, 

Lorenzo arrived ac Naples by Sea, was honourably received both by the King, and the 
whole City ; and thoogh the War was begun for no other end but to ruin him, yet the 

reatneſs of his Enemies, did but add to his Grandeur ; for being brought to his audience, 

e delivered himſelf ſo handfomly, and diſcourſed ſo well of the condition of Haly, of 
the Humors of all the Princes, and People therein , and gave ſo good account of what 
was to be dreaded by War, and what was to be hoped for by Peace, that the King admi- 
red the greatnels of his Mind, the dexterity of his Wit, the ſolidity of his Judgment, more 
now, than he had wondered before, how he could alone ſuſtain fo great an invaſion, 
infomuch that ke doubled his reſpe&s towards him, and began to think it his intereſt 
much more to make him his Friend, than-to continue him his Enemy. Nevertheleſs up. 
on ſundry pretences and fetches, he kept him in diſpence from December to, March, not on- 
ly to facisfie himſelf in a farther experience of Lerenzo,but to inform himſelf of the infide- 
lity of Florence, for that City was not without thole who would have been glad the 
King would have kept him, and handled him as Giacopo Piccinino was handled. Theſe 
People began to complain, and ſpake ill of him, all over the Town, to oppoſe themſelves 
publickly in the Councils againſt any thing that was moved in favuur to Lorenzo ; and gave 
out generally wherever they came, that if the King kept him much longer at Naples, 
they would alter the Government; ſo that the King forbore to diſpatch him for ſome time, 
in expeRation of a tumulet. Bur finding all quiet, and no likelyhood of any ſuch thing, 
on the 6 of March 1479, he diſiniſſed him, having firſt preſented him fo nobly,and treat- 
ed him ſo honourably, that they had madea perpztual League, and obliged themſelves 
inutually for the rae ot one anothers Dominions. 

If therefore Lorenzo was great when he went from Florence, he was much greater when 
he returned; and was received with a Joy, and Acclamation in the City, ſuitable to his 
quality, and the recency of his deſerts, who had ventred his own life fo frankly, to pro- 
cure Peace to his Country. Two days after his arrival, the Articles of Peace were publi- 
ſhed, by which boththe State of Florence and King had particularly obliged themſelves to 
a common defence; that ſuch Towns as were taken from the Florentines during the War 
(if in the King's power) ſhould be reſtored : That the Pazzi which were priſoners at Yol- 
terra, ſhould be diſcharged, and a certain ſum of mony payed to the Duke of Calabria, 
for a prefixed time. This Peace'was no ſooner publiſhed, but the Pope, and the, Venetr 
ans were infinitly offended, the Pope thinking himſelf negleted by che King, and the 
Venetians by the Florentines, for both one and the otyer having been partners in the War, 
they took it unkindly to be left out of .the Peace. Their diſpleaſure being reported and 
believed at Florence, it was preſently apprehended that the effe& of this Peace, would be 
a greater Var, 

Hereupon the Governors of the State, began to think of gontraing the Government, 
and reducing it into a leffer number of Miniſters, appointing a Council of 7o Citizens to 
tranſa&t ſuch affairs as were of principal importance. This new Conſtitution ſettled the 
minds of thoſe who were defirous of innovation, and to give it a reputatian, the firſt 


thing they did, was to ratifiethe Peace which Lorenzo had make with the King, and they 
© appointed Antorio Ridolfi, and Piero Naſi, Embaſladors to the Pope. Notwithſtanding 
" this Peace, the Duke of Calabria departed from the Country of Sienwa with his Army, 


pretending he was retained by the diſſentions of that City, which were ſo great, that be- 
Ing quartered not far off, he was invited into the Town, and their differences referred to 
his Arbitration. The Duke accepted the overture, fin'd ſeveral of the Citizens 3 impriſoned 


feveral; baniſhed ſome, and ſome he put to death ; ſo that he became ſuſpicious, not only 
*to the Siene/r, but to the Florentines alſo; that his deſign: was to make himſelf Prince 
"of that City; nor could they deviſe any remedy, ſeeing they had entred into a League with 


the 
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the King, and thereby made both Pope, and Venetign: their Enemies. And this ſuſpici- 
on wasnot only got into the brains of the multitude'in Florence (a ſubtile interpreter of 
affairs,) but into the Minds alſo of the Governors, ſo that it was generally concluded, the 
liberty of that City was never in more danger : But God who has _—_ had a particular 
care of it in all its extremities, averted. that evil, and by an unexpected accident, igave 


the King, the my. and the Yexetians a diverſion which imported them more, than their 


advantages in Tuſcany. 


Mahomet the great Turk, was with a great Army, encamped before Rhodes, and had Th* Ie of 


lien before it ſeveral months: Though his forces were numerous, and hisdiligence great, 2/9 alt 


et the valour of the beſieged was not to be maſtered,for defended themſelves fo brave- "i 


y, he was forced to draw off, and quit the ap 4 with: a great deal of diſhonour. Ha- 
vig leſt Rhodes, he ſent part of his Fleet, under the command of Giacomerto Baſcia towards 
ike and (either upon conſideration of the eaſinels of che enterprize ; or expreſs com- 
mand from the Grand: Sigmore to that purpoſe) coaſting about raly, on a' ſudden he lan- 
ded 6000 Men, aflaulted the City of Orremto, took it, plundered it, killed all the Inha- 
birants, and when he had done, fortified both the Town and the Harbour as muchas. pof- 
ſibly he could, and with a good party of Horſe, ſcowred the whole Country abour it. 
The King being much alarmed at this invaſion, as knowing how great a Monarch he had 
to deal-with, ſent his Embaſſadors about to every Body, to let them-know his condition, 
and to beg their afliſtance againſt the common Enemy ; beſides which he preſſed the Duke 
of Calabris with all imaginable importunity, to leave his deſigns at Siens, and come back 
with all his Forces: This invaſion though it was very dreadful tothe Duke, and allthe reſt 
of Italy, yet it was welcome to Florence and Siena, the one thinking its liberty moſt mira- 
culouſly preſerved, and the other themſelyes as ftrangely delivered-from thoſe dangers 
which would of neceffity have deſtroyed them.Which opinion was much encreaſed by the 
unwillingneſs waa” þ the Duke departed from Sena; complaining and curſing his for- 
tune, which by ſo unreaſonable and an unexpeRed accident, had defeated him of the Do- 
minion of Tſceny. The ſame thing changed the Counſelsof the Pope, and whereas be- 
fore he would never admit any Embaſſador from Florence, he was grown now ſo meek, he 
would hear any body ſpeak of a general Peace; and word was ſent to the Fl&entines that 
when ever they found themſelves enclined, ask pardon of the Pope, they would be ſure to 
have it. "The Florentines thought not fit to lip fo fair an-occafion; and therefore ſent 12 
Embaſſadors to the Pope, who entertained them with. divers praQtices after they were 
arrived at Rome, before he admitted them to audience : Yet at length it was adjuſted how 


all Parties ſhould compare for the future, and what every one ſhould contribute, in time of 


Peace, as well as in War; after which the Embaſſadors were admitted to the Feet of the 
Pope, who was placed in great Pomp, with his Cardinals about him, 
The Embaſſadors, to extenuate _ 

own neceflities ; ſometimes upon the maligalty 
pular fury; ſometimes upon their own juſt indignation ; as being ſo unhappy to be forced 
cither to fight, or to die; and becauſe fr is the moſt terrible of all things,and all things 
will be tried, before that will be embraced, they had endured the War, the excommuni- 
cations and all the ill conſequences which-followed , ratherthan ſuffer their liberty (which 
is the life of a Commanegelh ) to be taken from them, and extinguiſhed : 'Nevertheleſs, if 
thetr neceflity had run them uponthe Rocks, and forced them to do any thing which was 
diſpleaſing to him, they were ready to make him ſatisfaction, and did hope, according to 
the example of their gracious Redeemer, he would be as ready to receive them into- his 
moſt merciful Arms,To which excuſe his Holineſs replyed with great heat and gn 
reproachirig them by all the miſchiefs which they had done to the*Church ; nevertheleſs,to 
preſerve the Commandments of God, he was contented , to grant them their pardon as 
hey deſired ; but intimated withal, that they were to be more obedient forthe tuture,and 
It again they tranſpgrefſed , that liberty which now they were .only like to have loſt, 
ſhould be taken wholly, and that juſtly, away, becauſe they who deſerved to be free, 
were ſuch as praQtiſed good things, and not bad; and liberty abuſed, was deſtruQive both 
to themſelves, . and other People ; for to negle& their duty either to God or his Church, 
was not the office of good Men, but of ſuch as werediſloluteand lewd ; the corre&ion of 
which'belongeth not only to-Princes,but to all that are Chriſtians; ſo that for what wasto 
be paſſed,they were to lay the fault upon themſelves, who by their ill deeds had given occa- 
fion of the War, and continued it by their worſe 3 but now that was atatiend, yet it was 
attributed more to the goodneſs of other People, than any merit in them; 'after which he 
gave them his benediction and the form of the agreement, to. which he had added (befides 
what had been debated, and concluded on in Y that if the Florentines expected any 


fruit 


t had m—_ laid the fault fmerimes upon their The Embagy- 
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fruic from his bleſſing, rhey ſhould farniſh ou: fifteen Gallies and keep them in their 
till the Turk was beaten out of Izzy, The Embaſſadors complained grievouſlyto hve «h im 
Atticle of that weight: fuperadded ro what was ouncladed iti the Treaty 5 but by all the fie 
friends they could make, and all the arts chey could uſe, they could not prevail tohaveir At 
| expunged ; whereupon returning to Plorenze, that Sevate to perfe@t the Peaes ſont Gwi Ki 
| Amano Veſpacci (who not long before was retueried from Frawce) their Embalſ*dor to ti; ſo 
Holineſs, and by his prudence, he brought the terms to be tolerable, and as a greater ſigh (» 
bf his reconciliation , received ſeveral other marks of his Holmes favour. The Fl mi 
remrines having put an end to all their differences with the Pope, Siene being free, they Co 
delivered from their yg of rhe King, by the Duke of Calabria dr away ha 
with his Army out of Tuſcan, and the War continuing with the Turks, they prefied rhe Ty 
King & hard to the reſticution of ſuch places as the Duke of Calabria at his departure had Ou 
committed to the keeping of the Seneſi, that he began to fear the Florenrives wright deſett Er 
hich, ated by making War upon the Sanefe, hinder the affiſtance which he expeRed from wh 
the Pope, and the reft of the Princes of Faly ; whereupon he caufed them all to be delive. 
ved and by feveral new favours, reobliged the Florentines to him ; from whence we may 


erve,that it is intereſt and neceflity,nort their hands or their words, which make Princes 
keep their promiſes. Theſe Caſtles being reſtored, and the new Leagie confirmed, ra 
Lorenzo de Medici gained greater reputation than the War firſt, and after, the Peace Tl 
{when they were jealous of rhe King) had taken from him. For at that time there want- ro 
ed-not thoſe who calumniated him openly, £s one who to preſerve himſelf, had ſotd his of 
Country,ahd as by the War they had loſt their Towns, by rhe Peace they ſhould lofe their th 
Liberty. But when the Towns were reſtored, and honourable Peace concluded with the 
King , and the City . returned to its ancient reputation, the People (who are generall Ci 


greedy to talk, and judge of things more by the ſucceſs, than the Counſel) changed their Te 
note preſently, and cryed up Lorewzo to the Skies, as one who had gained more by his W! 
management in that Peace, than their il! fortine had got them by the War ; and that his in 
prudence and judgment had done what all the Armies and power of their Enetnies conld pe 
- This deſcent of the Turks defer*d the War, which the Pope and the Yewerians pon pro: Ml i 
vocation of that Peace, had deſigned againft than ; bur as the beginning of the Tukih 
invafton was unexpeRted, and produced mutelv$00d ; ſo the 'end of it was nnhlooked for, in 
and:the occaſion of much miſchief; for Mabomer the Grand Signior died ſuddenly, and _ 
difference arifing betwixt his Sons, thoſe who were landed in Pug/ia, being abandoned by ty 
their Lord, came to an agreement with the King of Naples, and delivered up Orranto itito of 
his hands. This fear therefore being removetl, which kept the Pope and the Venetian: $4 
quiet z every one began to beapprehenſive of new croubtes. On the one ſide the Pope and hz 
. the Venetians were in League, and with them the Genoefs, Sanefe, and other lefler Porencates, de 
On the other ſide, were the Florentines, the Kitig of Naples, the Duke of Milay, and with by 
them the Bologneſi, and ſeveral other little States. The Yeretians had a defigh upon Fer- qu 
rera'; they thought they had reaſon enough to attempt it, and hopes enough to carry it. be 
The reaſon was, becauſe the Marqueſs had declared himfelf obliged no longer to receive th 
dither their Yi/domine, or their Sak ; for by compa®t after 7o years, that City was to be W 
tixempt both from the one and the-other : T'o which the Venerrans replyed that ſo long as WM ** 
he: retained the Poleſine , fo long he was, to receive the Viſdomine and the Salt ; but the _ 
Margueb refuſing , they thoughe they had juſt occaſion to take Arms, and' their opportu- 0 
titty was convenient, Hake in indignati6n, both againſt 'the Florenrings ch 
© and-King : To oblige him the more, Connt Girolows ing by accident ar Yenice, was ho- MW © 
nourably treated, made a Gentleman of that City, and had all the priviledges and immuni- ir 
tics of a Citizen conferred apon him; which is a particutar fayour, and ſhews always the a 
 greateſteem'they bear to the Perſon which receives &. In preparation for chisWar,they laid {MW * 
riew Taxes upon their SubjeRs ; and for their General, they hail choſen Roberto da San. Se- "_ 
, werive, who upon ſome difference betwixt hirty, arid Lodotick Duke of Milay, fled to Tor- n 
toms; and having made ſometumules there, h&got off ro Grrog, from whence he was in» "= 
vited by the Yeretiaxs, and made General of their Army. The news of thefe preparati- M E 
ons comming to the Ears of the League, they prepared themſelves accordinply. The Duke X 
of - Milan choſe Redtrigs Lord of Uybin, for tis General. The Mloremines, Ciftanzo di Pe- I 
ſara; and to found the Pope, anddifcover whether theſe proceedings of the Fenerians were C 
by his conſem,King Ferrendo ſont the Duke of Calabria with tris Army to quarter upon the iW 7 
Tromo, and deſired leave of his Holineſs chat m——_ ou through his Territories from F 
thence into Lombardy to the relief of the Matquehs ; whic rene abſolurely detiied,the Flo- q 
rentines and King thinking that a ſufficient 9e&laration of Nis mind, refolyed to attempe it t 
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by force, and try if that they could make him their friend, or at leaſt give him ſuch 
impediments as ſhould hinder his ſupplying of the Yenetians, who had already taken the 
field ; invaded the Marqueſs; overrun as of the Country, and clap'd down with their 
Army before Figarolo, a Caſtle of great importance to the affairs of that Prince, The 
King and the Florentines having in the mean time concluded to fall upon the Pope, Alfon- 
ſo Duke of Calabria marched his Army towards Romie, and by the help of the Collenneſ; 
(who were joyned with him,in oppoſition to the Orſini who lided with the Pope) he com- 
mitted great ſpoils all over that Country. On the other ſide, the Florentines under the 
command of Nicelo Vitells aſſaulted the City of Caſtello; took it, turned out Lorenzo who 
had kept it for the Pope, and gave it to Nicole as Prince : The Pope was at this time in ve- 
ry great anxiety. Rowe was full of faions within, and the Enemy in the Country with- 
out. Nevertheleſs, (like a couragious Prince, relolved to overcome, not to yield to' his 
Enemies) he entertained for his General Roberto ds Kimino , and inviting him to Rome, 
where he had afſembled all the forces he could make, he repreſented how great an honour 
it would be to him, if he could. reſcue the Church from the calamicies which were upon 
it; and that not only himſelf and his ſucceſſors, but God Almighty would reward him. Ro- 
berto having taken a view of his Army, and all the Magazines, he perſuaded the Pope to 
raiſe him what foot he could more, which was done with great diligence and expedition. 
The Duke of Calabria was all this while forraging about that Country, and making bis in- 
roads to the very walls of the City ; which netled and provoked the Citizens fo, as many 
of them came freely, and offered their ſervice to remove them, which Roberto with many 
thanks, and great expreflions of kindneſs accepted. 

The Duke underſtanding their preparations, thought fit to draw farther off from the 
City, ſuppoſing that Roberro would not venture to follow him at any diſtance from the 
Town ; beſides he had ſome expeRation of his Brother Federigo who was to come to him 
with freſh ſupplies from his Father. Roberto finding himſelf equal in Horſe, and ſuperior 
in foot, drew his Army out of the Town, and directing towards the Enemy, he encam- 
ped within ewo miles of him. The Duke finding the Enemy upon his back, quite contra- 


ry to his expectation, perceived there was no remedy but he muſt fight, or run away; 1o The Duke of 
that forced, and conſtrained, leſt otherwiſe he would doa thing unworthy of a King's Son, Calabria dc- 
he reſolved to fight, turned upon the Enemy, and each of them having put their Army feared 


into order, according to the diſcipline of thoſe times, they fell to ir, and che battle conti- 
nued from morning to noon, and was fought with more courage than any in {aly for fif- 
ty years before; there dying on the one ſide and the other above a thouſand Men: Theend 
of which fight was very honourable for the Church ; for their Infantry being numerous, ſo 
galled the Dukes Horſe, that they were forced to turn tail, and che Duke had been taken, 
had he not been reſcued by ſome Turks, which upon the delivery of Ortronto took pay un- 
der him. Roberto having gained ſo abſolute a Viory, returned triumphantly to Rome z 
but he enjoyed the pleaſure of it bur little, for in the heat of the battle having drunk a great 
quantity of cold water, he put himſelf intoa flux, and died not many days after; hisbody 
being interred by his Holineſs with all imaginable ceremony. The Pope having gained 
this Victory, he ſent the Count towards Ca#ells to try if he could recover it for Lorenzo, and 
what he could doupon Rimzna; for after the death of Roberto,there being only one Child lefr 
to the tuition of his Lady, he thought it might be no hard matter to get into that Town ; 
and doubtleſs he had ſucceeded, had not that Lady been afliſted by the Florentines, who 
oppoſed him ſo happily, that he could do nothing againſt Rimino, nor Caftels, Whilſt 
theſe things were in agitation in Romagna, and Rowe, the Venetians had taken Figarelo, 
and paſſed the Po with their Army ; the Duke of Milan's, and the Marqueſs his Army (be- 


ing in no ſmall diſorder, upon the death of the Count de Urbino) who falling ill was Ie- a nev Leagoe, 


moved to Bologna , and died therez ſo that the Marquelſs's affairs began to decline, and 
the Yenetians had great hopes of becoming Maſters of Ferarra. On the other ſide the Flo- 
rentines and King of Naples, uſed all poſlible art to bring the Pope over totheir party, but 
not being able co do it by force ; they threatned him with a Counſel, which the Empe- 
rour had pronounced already ſhould be held at Befil. Whereupon, by perſuaſion of his 
Embafſadors at Rome and the chief of the Cardinals (whowere very deſirous of peace) the 
Pope was conſtrained, and began to hearken to the peace, and tranquility of Italy ; and 
for fear the Grandeur of the Yenetians ſhould be the ruin of that Country, he became in- 
Clinable to the League, and ſent his Nuncio to Naples, where a peace was concluded for five 
years berwixt the Pope,the King of Naples, and Florentines, reſerving a certain time for the 
Venetians, if they pleaſed to come in. Which being done, the Pope ient to the Yeweti- 
ans to deſiſt in their War againſt Ferars, but the Venetians were fo far from complying, 
they reinforced their Army, and pwrſued it _ more eagerneſs than before; he, taring 
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Caſtello beſieg- 


defeared the Dukes forces, and the Marqueſs's at Argenta, they had advanced in ſuch man- 
ner againſt the City, thattheir Army wasencamped in the Marqueſs's Park. So that the 
Leaguezthinking it no dallying any longer, reſolved to aſſault them with all the forces t 
could make, and accordingly the Duke of Calabria had orders to march thither with their 
Army. The Florentines likewiſe ſent what Men they could ſpare; and for the better ad- 
miniſtration of the War, a Diet was appointed to be held at Cremona, where there met the 
Popes Legat, Count Girolamo, the Duke of Calabria, the Signore Lodovico, and Lorenzo de 
Medici, with many other Princes of Italy, in which Council the Method of the future War 
was debated, and Loving concluded that Ferrara could not any way be relieved more effe. 
&ually, than by a brisk diverſion, they deſired Lodowvico*s permiflion to attack the Yemeri- 
an; thorow the Country of Milan ; but Lodovico would not be perſuaded ,as fearing to pull 
a War upon his back, which he could not be rid off when he pleaſed : Whereupon it was 
determined that they ſhould march with their whole ſtrength for Ferrare, and having mu- 
ſtered 4000 Horſe and 8000 Foot, they advanced againſt the Yenetians, who were 220g 
Horſe, and 6000 Foot. But the firſt the League thought fit to attempt, was a Fleer 
which the Yenetians had upon the Po: And they aſſaulted ir fo ſmartly that they broke it 
at Bondino, deſtroyed 200 of their Veſſels, and took Antonio Fuftiniano (the Proveditor of 
their Navy) Priſoner. 

The Venetian ſeeing all Ialy combined againſt them ; to give themſelves greater reputa- 
tion,they entertained the Duke of Reno into their pay with 200 good Horle zand upon news 
of the defeat of their Fleet,they ſent him with part of the Army to facethe Enemy, whilſt 
Roberto dan San Severino paſſed the Adda with the reſt, and 7 rag to Milan, pro- 
claimed the Duke and Madam Bone his Mother; hoping that Lodowvico and his Government 
had been ſo odious in that City, that the very name of the other would have begot ſome 
commotion. This inroad at firſt produced ſome kind of terror : but the concluſion was 
quite contrary to what the Yenetians had deſigned, for this compelled Lodovico to do, what 
he could tiot be brought to before ; and therefore leaving the Marqueſs of Ferrara to the de- 
fence of his own Country, with 4000 Horſe and 2000 Foot, the Duke of Calabris with 
12000 Horſe and 5000 Foot, marched into the Countries of Bergona, Breſcia,and Verona, 
nc and ſpoiling all about them, before the YVenerians could fend them any relief, 

or Roberto and his Army had much ado to ſecure that City : On the other ſide, the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara, had recovered a great part of his loſſes ; for the Duke of Reno (who 
was ſent to confronthim) having but 2000 Horſe and 1000 Foot was not able to oppoſe 
him : So that all rhat year 143, things went on proſperouſly for the League. The next 
Spring (the Winter having paſſed without any conſiderable ation) both Armies took 
the Field. The League, tor greater expedition in their deſigns againſt the Yeneriavs, had 
drawn their whole Army together; and Chad the War been managed as wiſely as the 
year before) hadeaſily carried whatever the Venetians were polleſs'd of in Lombardy ; for 
they were reduced to 6000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot (whilſt the Enemy conſifted of 13000 
Horſe, and 6000 Foot) for the Duke of Reno, being entertained only for a year, when 
his time was out, was retired. But (as it many times happens where many are in equal 
Authority) diſſention among the Grandees, gives the Victory to the Enemy; for Federigo 
Gonzagua Marqueſs of Montcua being dead (who whilſt he was living, kept the Duke of 


Calabria, and Signore Lodovico in good correſpondence) there grew exceptions betwixr | 


them, and jealouſies by degrees : For Giovan Galeazzo being of age, become capable of the 
Government, and married to the Daughter of the Duke of Calabria, he had a mind his 
Son-in-law, and not Lodovico, ſhould exerciſe the Government, Lodevico, ſmelling his de- 
ſign, reſolved if poſſible, to prevent him. This inclination of Lodovice's being known 
to the Venetians, they thought it a fair opportunity to gain (as they had done before) by 
peace, what by War they had loſt; and making private overturesto him, in Auguſt 1484: 
they came to an agreement,which was no ſooner divulged but the other Confederates were 
highly diſpleaſed,eſpecially ſeeing all they had raken from the Yenerians would be reſtored; 
the Venetians left in the poſlſeflion of Rowigo and Poliſine (which they had taken from the 
Marqueſs of Ferrars) and inveſted with all the Prerogatives and preheminences which they 
had exerciſed over that City before (For every Man judged they had made a chargeable 
War) gained ſome honour-indeed in the proſecution of it ; but in the concluſion, they had 
come off with diſgrace; for the Towns which they ' had taken were reſtored, but the 
Towns they had loſt were kept by the Enemy : Yet the Confederates were glad to accept 
the Peace, being weary of the War, and unwilling to attempt their fortune any further 
with the defe&ts and ambition of other People. 


ed by the Army | Whilſt in Lombardy things were managed at this rate, the Pope, by the mediation of 


of the Pope. 


Lorenzo, preſſed hard upon the City of Cafte/lo to turn out Nicolo Viteli, who (to bring 
over 
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over the Pope to their party) was deſerted by the League. Whilſt they were intrenched be« 
fore the Town, thoſe of the Gariſon who were friends to Vitelli, ſallyed out upon the Ene- 
my, and beat them from the ſiege; hereupon the Pope recalled Girolamo from Lombardy ; 
cauſed him to come to Rome to recruit his Army, and then ſent him to purſue hisdeſigns a- 
gainſt Caftello : but judging it better upon ſecond thoughts to reduce Nicols by fair means 
than foul, he made Peace with himz and reconciled him, as much as in him lay, to his 
adverſary Lorenzo : and to this he was conſtrained more out of apprehenſion of new trou- 
bles, than any deſire to Peace; for he ſaw ill hnmours remaining betwixt the Colonneſi; 
and the Ur ſimi. | | FOE ROT, EY 

In the War betwixt the Pope and the King of Naples, the King of Naples had taken 
from the Ur/ini the Country of Pagliacozzo, and given it to the Colonneſi who followed his 
party. When Peace was afterwards made betwixt the Pope and the King, the Urſin; de- 


manded reſtitution Dy virtue of that Treaty. The Pope many times required the Colonnefs The Coloni 

voked the 
prevail, they fell npon the Urſin; with their old way of depredation and plunder. The *p*, and are 
Pope not enduring that infolence, drew all his forces together, and joyning them with ruin d inReve. 


to deliver ir, but neither che prayers of the one, nor the threats of the other being able to 


the Ur/ini, they ſacked the Houſes of all the Colonni in Rome; killed thoſe who reſiſted,and 
deſtroyed moſt of the Caſtles which they had in thoſe parts : ſo that thoſe tumules were 
ended, not by Peace, but by the defſtruttion of one of the parties. 

In the mean time, the affairs in Genoa and Tuſcany were inno better condition ; for the 
Florentines kept Antcnio da Marciano, with his forces upon the Frontiers of Serazanaz 
and with Excurſions and Skirmiſhes, kept the Serezani in perpetual alarm. In Genoa Bat- 
tiſtino Fregoſo Doge of that City, repoſing too much confidence in Paulo Fregoſo the Arch. 
Biſhop, was himſelf, his Wife and Children, ſeized by him, and the Archbiſhop made 
himſelf Prince. The Fenetian Fleet had at that time aſſaulted the King of Naples ; 
polſels'd themſelves of Galipels ; and alarmed all the Towns about it; but upon the Peace 
in Lombardy, all the differences were compoſed, except thoſe in Tuſcany and Rome: For 
the Pope died five days after the Peace was proclaimed, either his time being then come,or 
elſe his indignation at the Peace (againſt which he was moſt obſtinately averſe) having 
killed him. However he left all Italy quiet when he died, though whilſt he lived, he 
kept it conſtantly imbroiled. . Upon his death, Rome was immediately in Arms : Coung 
Girolamo with his forces retired to the Caſtle : The Ur/ini were fearful the Colonni would 
revenge the injuries they had fo lately received: The Colonni demanded their Houſes and 
Caſtles to be made good 3 ſo that in a few days, Murders, Roberies and burning of Houſes, 
was to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of the City ; but the Cardinalshaving perſuaded Girolamo to 
deliver up the Caſtle into the hands of their Colledge, to retire to his own Government, 
and free the City from his forces; hoping thereby to make the next Pope his friend, he rea- 
dily obeyed, yo fora up the Caſtle ro the Colledge, and drew off his forces to Imola. So 
that the Cardinals being rid of that fear, and the Barons of the afliſtances they expected 


from Girolamo, they proceeded to the Eleion of a new Pope, and after ſome Intle dif-- 


putes, they made choice of Givvan Battifta Cibo Cardinal di Malfetts, a Genoeſe, . with the 
name of Innccent the 8th,who by the eaſineſs of his Nature (being a Man of Peace) pre- 
vailed with them to lay down their Arms, and once more made all quiet at Ree, 
Notwithſtanding / this Peace, the Florentines could not be prevailed with to be quiet ; 
itappearing to them diſhonourable, and inſufferable, that a private Gentleman ſhoyld have 
taken, and keep from them the Caſtle of Serazane; and becauſe it was an Article in the 
Peace, that not only all that had been loſt might be demanded again, but that War might 
be waged againſt any that obſtructed it, they prepared Men and Mony to go on with that 
enterprize : Whereupon Ago#Hiino Fregoſo, who had ſurprized Serazana, finding himſelf un- 
able wich his private force, to ſuſtain ſuch a War, he reſigned it to S. George. And fee- 


ing we ſhall many times have occaſion to mention S. George, and the Gezoefi, it will not «q, «,,. 
be inconvenient to deſcribe the orders and methods of that Ciry,which is one of the prin- of s. 6iorgi 


Cipal in Italy. | 
When the Geneeſi had made Peace with the YVexetians, after the greateſt War in which 
they had ever been engaged, not being able to ſarisfie certain Citizens who had advanced 
great ſums of Mony for the ſervice of the publick, they made over to them the profits of the 
Dogana, appointing that every Man ſhould ſhare of them, according to the proportion of 
his principal ſum, cill his whole debt ſhould be wrought out z and tor their conyenience of 
meeting, and better diſpoſing of their affairs, they configned the Palace ro them which 
was 0';er the Cuſtom-houſe. 'I heſe Creditors erected a kind of Government among them- 
ſelves, creared a Counſel of 100 to deliberate and order all publick matcers,and another of 
eight Citizens,to put them in execution : Their debts were divided into ſeveral gy =: 
they 


parry 


F 


they called Luogbi, and their whole body was called Sav. Giorgia. Having eſtabliſhed their 
Government in this manner, new exigences ariſing every day to the Commonwealth, they 
had recourſe to San. Giurgio for ſupplies; which being rich, and well managed was able als: 
ways to relieve them: But the Magiſtrates and community of the City (having gran 
them their cuſtoms before) were forced now when they borrowed any mony, to make @-» 
ver their Lands to them, and they had done it fo frequently, that the neceflities of the one 
and the ſupplies of the other had brought things to that pals, that the greatelt part of the 
Towns and Cities under the juriſdiction of Genoa, were fallen into their hands, and the 
Governed and diſpoſed of them as they pleaſed, chuſing annually their Rettors or Govers, 
nors by publick ſuffrage, without the leaf incerpokition or concernment of the Common- 
wealth. From hence it happened that the afte&ion of the People was removed from the! 
Government of the Commonwealth (which they looked upon as tyrannical]) to the Ga- 
vernment of San. Giorgio, (which was well, and impartially adminiſtred) and from hence 
the eaſie and often changes, of the State did proceed ; which ſubmicted ir ſelf ſometimes: 
rothis Citizen, ſometimes to that ſtranger , as occaſion invited; and the reaſon was, be- 
cauſe it was not San, Giorgio, but the Magiſtrats which altered the Government. There+ 
fore when the contention was betwixt the Fregoſs, and Adorni for Sovereignty of the City; 
. becauſe the controverſie was only among the Governors of the Commonwealth , the grea- 
teſt part of the Citizens withdrew, and left the State tii him that could catch it the office 
of San. Gicrgio concerning it ſelf no farther,than to ſwear the perſon advanced,to the con- 
ſervation of their Laws, which have not been altered to this very day; for having Arms; 
and mony, and conduet, they cannot be ſubverted without danger of a deſtructive Re- 
bellion. A rare and incomparable example, not to be fellowed in all the viſible, or im- 
maginary Commonwealthsof the Philoſophers; to behold in the ſame Circle, among the 
ſame Citizens, liberty and tryanny, civilicy and corruption, juſtice and rapine to be 
exerCiſed at the ſame time ; for that order alone preſerved that City in its ancient and vene- 
rable cuſtoms. And had it fallen out ( as in time doubtleſs it will ).that the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth had fallen to the management 'of San.Gzorgio,no queſtion but 
before this it would have been greater, and more formidable than the Republick of Venice. 
To this San. Giorgio, therefore AgoFtino Fregoſa (not being able to keep it himſelf ) delive- 
red Serezana: San.Giorgio accepted it phal <4 and undertook to defend it ; put out a Fleet 
immediatly to Sea ; and ſent torces to Pietra Santa to intercept any that ſhould go to the 
Florentines, who were already encamped before Serezana. The Florentines on the other 
ſide had a months mind to Pi&tre Santa, as a Town which, by reafon of its ſituation be- 


twixt Piſa and that, would make Serezanas inconſiderable, though they ſhould take ir 3 - 


and in the mean time interrupt them in their Leaguer, as often as that Gariſon ſhould 
think it fit to come forth. To bring this about, the Florentines ſent a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of proviſions and ammunition, with a ſmall party to convey them from P/@ to their 
Camp. Suppoſing that. the Gariſon of Pietrs Santa would be tempted to take them, both 
from the weakneſs of the convoy, and the greatneſs of the prize : And their artifice fuc- 
ceeded, for the Gariſon could not ſee ſuch a booty,and ſuffer it to pals.'This was as the Flo 
renties deſired, and gave them juſt pretence of hoſtility ; whereupon, riſing from Sereza» 


na, they marched to Pietra Santa, and encamped before it, which being well man'd, de- 


fended it ſelf ſtoutly. The Florentines having diſpoſed their Artillery in the Plain, they 
raiſed a new battery upon the mountain, intending likewiſe to batter it from thence. Gi- 
acopo 'Guicardini was their Commiſſary at that time, and whilſt they were employed at Pi 
etra Santa in this manner, the Genoa fleet took and burned the Rocca di Vada, and land- 
ing ſome Men, overran all the Country thereabouts. Againſt theſe forces Bongianni Gian- 
figliazza was diſpatched with a party of Horſe and Foot, who reftrained their extrava- 
gance, ſo as they did not make their excurſions as formerly. However the Fleet continu- 
ed to moleſt the Flcrentines, and accordingly removed to Legorn, where with Bridges, and 
other military engins, having got cloſe to the New Tower, they batrered it ſmartly for 
ſeveral days together, but finding it to no purpoſe, they went off again with ſhame. In the 
mean time the ſiege at Pietra Santa went on very flowly ; inſomuch that the 
Enemy was encouraged to attempt upon their battery, and fallying out when they ſaw 
their advantage, they carried it, much to their own reputation, and to the diſcourage» 
ment of their Enemy,who immediatly drew off to about four miles diſtance,and theOfficers 
conſidering it was Ofober, and the Winter far on, were of opinion to put their Army into 
their quarters, and reſerve the proſecution of their fiege, till a better ſeaſon. 

Theſe diſorders being known at Florence, filled all the chief Officers with great indigna- 
tion ; upon which to recruit their Camp, and recover their repucation, they eleted Am 
tonio Pucci,and Bernardo del Nero for their ngw Commiſlaries; who being ſent __ _ 
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ſiderable ly of Mony tothe Camp,remonftrated to the chiet Officers, the diſpleaſure of 
the Senate, the State and the whole City; their commands to return their Leaguer with 
the Army ; the ſcandal and infamy it would be, if ſo many great Officers, with ſo great 
ah Army » having nothing to oppoſe ther but a pitiful Garifon, ſhould not be able to 
carry ſo weak, and fo conremptible a Town. They repreſented likewiſe, the preſent and 
future advantage which might expect if it were taken ; ſo that they were all encou- 
raged to return, and the —_ to be attacked, they reſolved ſhould be the Baſtion, our 
of which they had been forced : In which ation, it was manifeſt, what courteſie, affabili- 
ty, kind uſage, and good words could produce in the Souldiers, for Antonio Pacci, 'per- 
ſuading this, promiſing that, affiſting a third with his hand, and embracing the fourth, 
incited them to the aſſault with ſuch tury,that they regained the Baſtion in a moment; bur 
they did not takeir withayt loſs, for the Count Antonio ds Marciano was ſlain from one of 


their gteat Guns. 'This ſaccefs brought ſich a terror upon the Garriſon, that they be- 
gan to think of furrendring. That things might be tranſacted with greater reputation Lo- Pirtrs Santa 
renzo de Medici thought good to repair 1h perſon to the Camp, where he was no ſooner ar- ken by Lorew- 
rived, but in a few days the Caſtle ſurrendred. Winter being come, it did not appear 

to thoſe Officers convenient to proſecute the War, but to attend better Weather ; for the 
ſeaſon of the year, by the malignity of the Air had infeted the Army extreamly; for ma- 
ny of their chief Othcers were ſick; and among the reſt, Antonio Pucci, and Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzs, were not only ſick, but died, © the great regret of all People, fo much 
honour and eftimarion had Awtonio acquired by his condu& at Pietrs Santa: The Fleo- 
rentines had no ſooner taken, and ſetled themſelves in Pietra Santa , but Embaſſa- 
dors came to them trom the Laccheſi co demand it,as anAppendix to their Commonwealth; 
alledging that among the reft,ttiere was an expreſs Articte, that whatever ſhould be taken 
ticher of the one ſide or the other, ſhoul 'eſtored to the firſt owners. The Florentines 
did not deny the agreement, but anfwered char they could not tell whether in the Peace 
they were then negotiating with'the Genoeſes, they might not be obliged to reſtore it, and 
therefore they: could give them 'no pofirive refolutton, trill that was determined; and if 
« ſhoukd happen that they ſhould not be obliged, it would be rteceſſary for the Siezne/7 to 
think of forme way to ſacisfis for rhe-expenee they had been at, and the damage they had 
received by the lofs of ſo maify conſiderable Citizens, arid when they did fo, they might 
be confident they' ſhould have it. This whoſe Winter was confitmed in negotiations of 
Peace, berwixt the Floreniives and the Gervefi, which were tranſafted at Rome by the 
mediation of the Pope : But nothirig being eofictuded, the Florenrines would have fallen 
upon Serezens in the Spring, hdd they riot been prevented by Lorenzo?s indifpoſition, and 
a new War betwixt Ferrando and the Pope. For Lorenzo was frot only troubled with the 
Gout (which was his hereditary difeaſe) bat be had fo great pains and aflition ar his ſto- 


mach, that he was forced togo to the Baths to be cured. the chiefeft occafion was 
the War, which was originally from hence. The Ciry of A4quilz was fubje ro the King- 
dom of Naples, but fo, as in a manner it was free. nm that City, the Count de Mortorio 
was a Man of more than ordinary reputation. The Duke of Calabria lying with his 
Horſe not far from Tronto,pretending a defire to compoſe certain tumults which had hap- 

ed berwixt the Peaſants in thoſe parts (but being really ambitious'to reduce that City 

a more intire fubje&ion to his Father) ſent to the Count to let him know he deſired to 
ſpeak with him, and take his advice in the regulation of thofe affairs. 'The Count, not 
having the kaſt jealoufie, repaired to hinr immediately, but he was feized, as ſoon as he 
arrived, and ſent Priſoner to Naples. - 


This accident being known in- Aqui/s, altered the affefions of the whote City, inſo- 


And that they might have friends ro defend them in their Rebellion, they fer up the Ban- 
ner of the Church, and ſent Embaſſadors to the Pope, to render him the poſſeſſion of their 
City, and implore his prote&ion againſt the Tyranny of the King. The Pope was cafily 
perſuaded to-their defence, as a Perſon that hated the King, both upon publick, arid 
private accounts; whereupon being informed that Roberto da San. Severino (a great Ene- 


my to the State of 445lan) was out of imployment, he ſent for him to Rome with all ſpeed, T1, pope un: 
thade him his General, and ſolicited all the Friends and Relations of the Court de Mortorio gertakes its 
to riſe in his behalf; fo that the Princes of Alrermure, Salerno, and Beſighana took up protedtion. 


Arms againſt the King. The King ſecing himſelf engaged ſo unexpetedly in a War, ſent 
to the Floremtines and Duke of Alan for their aid ; the Florentives were very irrefolute 
what wasto be done ; they thought it unreaſonable, to keave their own deſigns, for che 
promotion of other Peoples, beſides that, the eaking up Arms again ſo fiddenly againft the 
Church, muſt needs be very dangerous; nevertheleſs being in League, and _ an 
obligation, 


i Aquila rebel 
fauch that the People rakings Arms, Antonio Concinello (the King's Commilſſary) was lain, gin =” 


and with hin ſuch of the Citizens as were known to be affeted to rhe Neapolitan intereſt: King of Nopler. 
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pation, they prefer'd their faith before either intereſt, or danger ; took the Orfini into their 
pay, and ſent their whole force (under the Count de Pitigliano) towards Rome, in aſſiſtance 
of the King. By this means the King had two Camps, that under the Duke of Calabris, 
he ſent towards Reme, in conjun&ion with the Florentines, to attend the mintion of the 
Army of the Church; the other he kept at home, to ſecure his own Country againſt any 
commotion by the Barons, and in both places things occurred with varrty of ſucceſs: But 
at length the King remaining in all places ſuperior, by the mediation of Embaſſadors from 
Spain, in Augu#t 1486 a Peace was conclu ed, to which the Pope ( being depreſs'd, and 
diſcouraged with his ill fortune) conſented, and all the Princes of Traly with him, only 
the Genoe/ſi were excepted, as Rebels to the State of Ailan, and uſurpers upon the Terri. 


Peace conclud- * egrjes of Florence. The Peace being concluded, Roberto da San. Severino, having been nei- 


ther faithful tothe Pope, nor terrible ro the Enemy, was turneg, out of Rome in diſgrace, 
and being purſued by the forces of the Florentines and the Duke ; when he was paſt Ceſen. 
»a, finding they gained upon him, and would be preſently upon his back, he berook him. 
ſelf to his heels, and with about 100 Horſe fled away to Ravenna, leaving the reſt of his 
party either to be entertained by the Duke, or deſtroyed by the Country. The King ha- 
ving ſigned the Peace, and reconciled himſelf with his Barons, he caulſed- Giovanni Cop 
la, and Antonello de Anwverſa and their Sons, to be put to Death, as Perſons who had be- 
trayed his ſecrets to the Popein the time of the War. By the experiment of this War,the 
Pope having obſerved with whit diligence and alacrity the Florentines preſerve their alli- 
ance,though he hated them before for their affe&ion to theGenoeſ;,and their afliſtance to the 
| King, he began now to careſs them,and ſhew greater favour to their Embaſſadors, than for. 
merly he had done : Which inclination being intimated to Lorenzo, he improved it with 
all poflible induſtry,as knowing it would gain kim great reputation,if to his friendſhip with 
the King, he could add the amity of the Pope. This Pope had a Son called Franceſco, and 
being deſirous to advance him both in fortune and friends (which when he was dead might 
ſupport him) he could not find a Perſon in all Iraly, with whom he _ more ſafely ally 
him, than with Lorenzo de Medici; and therefore he ordered things 1o that he married 
him to a Daughter of Lorenzo*s. This alliance being finiſhed, his Holineſs had a deſire 
that the Genoeſi by agreement ſhould deliver up Serez.ans to' the Plorentines, and declared 
to them that they could not in juſtice retain what Ago#ino had ſold them ; nor could Age- 
fino convey that to San, Giorgio which wasnoneof his own but with all his arguments 
could never prevail ; ſo that whilſt theſe things were in agitation in Rowe, the Genoe 
went on with their preparations, and rigging out many of their Ships, ' before they cou 
have any news of it at Florence, they landed 3000 Men, and aflaulted the Caſtle of Sere- 
zanello, which ſtands upon the Serezana and was Gariſoned by the Florentines, and ha- 
ving ſacked, and burned the Town (which lies on one fide of it) they advanced againſt 
the Caſtle, and having planted their Guns; they battered it exceedingly. This attack 
was new, and unexpected to the Florentines, infſomuch that they drew what force they 
were able to get together,under the command of Urginio Ur/imi,atiP;ſa,and made their com- 
plaints to the Pope, that whilſt he was in treaty wich them for Peace, the Genoeſes had in- 
vaded them; after which they ſent Piero Corſi to Lucca, to preſerve that City in its al- 
legiance : They ſent likewiſe Pagocantonio Soderini their Emballador to Venice, to try the 
minds of that Commonwealth. "They deſired aid likewiſe of the King of Naples, and 
$ignor Lodovico, but neither of them ſupplied them, the King pretending apprehenſion of 
the Turkiſh Fleet; and Lodovico with other ſhifts delaied to relieve them ; :1o that the Fl- 
rentines (as they uſually are) were left alone in their neceffity, finding no body io well 
diſpoſed to affiſt them, as they were to affiſt other People. Nevertheleſs (being not ſtrange 
to thzm)) they were not at all diſcouraged, but railing a great Army under the Command 
of Giacopo Guiccjardini, and Pietro Vettori, they ſent them againſt the Enemy, who had 
lodged himſelf upon the River Magra. In the mean time Serazanello was cloſely beſieged, 
and what with mines, and batteries, brough to great danger of being taken. Whereupon a 
Counſel being called, it was reſolved to leave it, and the Enemy not at all declining,they 
cameto an engagement, in which the Geneſis were defeated, Lodovico dal Fieſco, and ie- 
yeral of their principal Officers taken Prifoners:. Yetthis ViRory could- not encline 
the Serezaneſs to ſurrender, they rather prepared more obitinately for their defence ; and 
the Florentine Commillaries being as diligent on their fide, it wascourtgiouſly both aſſaulted 
and defended. This Leaguer proving longer than was a ge 990 de Medici thought it 
expedient to go himſelf to che Camp, where his arrival animated his own Souldiers, and 
diſcouraged tne adverſary ; for upon obiervation of the vigour of the Florentines, and the 
coldneſs of their ſupplies from Genoa , freely without any capitulation, they threw 
themlclyes into the Arms of Lorenzo, and (except ſome few who were more omlnaary 
active 
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a&ive in the Rebellion) they were all courteoully treated by the Flerentives. During this 
Siege, Signor Lodovico had' ſent his Horſe to Pontremoli, in appearance, in our favour ; 
but holding a correſpondence iz Genoa, 'a party mutinied againſt the Government, and 
by the help of rhoſe forces, ſecured the Town for the Duke of Milan. About this time, the 
Germans made War wpon the Venetions and Boorelino de Ofimo Nella Marca , had cauſed 
Oſimo to revolt from the Pope, and made himſelf Lord of ir. This Boccelino, after many 
accidents was contented (upon the perſuaſion of Lorenzo di Medici) to deliver up that 
Town again tothe Pope, which he did, and coming to Florence, he lived there (under 
Lorenz's proteftion) very honourably, a conſiderabletime ; but afterwards removing to 
Milan, and not finding the fame faith as he had done at Florence, he was put to death 

'Lodowico's command. "The Yenetians, being fer 


upon by the Germans near the City of The Yenetians 


Trento, were utterly defeated, and Signor Roberto da San Severino their General was ſlain. *#atcd. 


Afﬀer the loſs of this Victory, according to their uſual fortune, the YVenetians made a Peace 
with the Germans, but upon terms as exceedingly honourable, as if they had been the 
Conquerors. 

About rhe ſame time great troubles aroſe likewiſe in Romagna : Pugs de Orſo of Fur- 
l;, was a Man of great Authority in that City,and falling under the ſuſpicion of the Count 
Girolamo, he was many times threatned by him : So that Franceſco living in perpetual fear 
he was adviſed by his friends and relations, to be before-hand with the Count, and ſeein 
his intention was manifeſtly ro rake away his life,he ſhould ſtrike the firſt blow and make 
ſure of the Count, and ſo by the death of another Perſon ſecure himſelf This Counſel 
being given, and as reſolutely undertaken, chey appointed the time to be at a Fair at Fur- 
li; tor ſeveral of their friends inthe Country coming tothe Town on courſe that day,they 
thought they ſhould have enough of them preſent, without the danger of inviting them. 
It was in the Month of May,in which the _ part-of the Tralians have a Cultom of 
Supping by day-light. The Conſpirators thought their beft time to kill him would be at- 
ter he had Supped, when the Servants were gone down to their.own, and left hit as it 
were alone in'his Chamber. Having agreed upon the time, France/co went to the Counts 
Palace, and having left his accomplices below,and told one of his Servants that he deſired 
toſpeak with the Count,he was admitted, and finding him alone, after ſome previous ant 


prentended diſcourſe, he tobk his opportunity and killed him ; then calling up his Com- Count Girele- 
panions, the Servant was ſlain likewiſe 3 and then the Captain of the-Caftle coming in'by me murdered, 


accident with ſome few in his company to ſpeak with the Count, they fell upon him, and 
murdered him with the reft. Having finiſhed their work,and raiſed a great hubub inthe 
Houſe, the Count's Body was thrown out of the Window, a-great cry made-of Liberty and 
the Church, and the People exhorted to Arm, who abormnating the-uruelty and the ava- 
rice of the Count, fell upon his Houſes, plundered them, and made the ' Counteſs Catherins 
(his Lady) and her Family Priſoners: And thiswas done with fo little oppoſition,that there 
was nothing but the Caftle which hindered the accompliſhment of their deſigns : -Bur 
that Captain being obſtinate, and not to' be wrought upon by them to ſurrender, c 

deſired the Counteſs to try if ſhe could perſuade him, which ſhe promiſet to endeavour, if 
they would let her go to him into the Caftle ; and as Hoſtage for her fidelity, ſhe would 
leave them her Children. The :Conſpirators believed her, and gave herikave to go tohimz 
but ſhe was no ſooner in the Caſtle, but ſhe began to: ſwagger, and threaten them .with 
death in revenge of her husband*s ; and when they told her they would kill all her.Chil- 
dren, ſhe 'bid them do their worſt, for ſhe knew how to have more. The Confſpiratars 
were not a litrle diſmaid at'this accident ; they {aw the:Pope ſent them no ſuccours, and 
hearing that 'Lo4owico the Countefles Uncle was ſending forces to her relief, they packed 
up'what they could, and away they went to Caſtello, ſo 'that the Countels being reftored, 
ſhe revengeti:the deathof her hugband'with all poflible crugkty. The Florentines had news of 


what happntiedro the Count, and immediately took occaſion to attempt the:Caſtle of P;an- The Counteſs 
caldoli, which had been formerly taken from them by the12id Count;and accordingly ſend- **'*"2%) the 


Death of her 


ing their forces thirher they rerook it, but with the death of Czeeco, a moſt excellent yyupang. 


Archite&. About the ſame time that this tumule happened -in the City,” another of no leſs 
importance, fell out in the Country of Romagne ] 
the Daughter of Giovanni Bentivoghs Prince of Bologne : This Lady ibeing jealous,or upon 
ſome other ill uſage from her Hubant ; or elſe ill natur'd of her {elf, had her Husband in 
ſich contempt, that ſhe comrived to take away'both his Authority and Life; and one day 
counterfeiting her ſelf ſick, the laid her ſelf upon:the Bed, and having hid ſome of her Co- 
merads in her Chamber ; fhe ordered when Galeorro cameto vilit her, they ſhould ruſh up- 
on him and kill him. This Lady kay Boo peyarmenys ther deſign to her Father, who was 
well enough coritented, hoping when his Son-in-law- was' dead he might fer up for _ 
Aa. oY C 


. Galeotto Lord of Faenza, was married to 
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ſelf. The time agreed upon for the Execution being come, Galeorto (as he was accuſtomed) 
Galetto 1,0.d Came t9 fee his Wife, and having diſcourſed with her a while, the Confpirators ruſh. 
of Faenz.a murs ed forth, and killed him before he could make any defence. Upon his death a great 


" Son Giuliano (who was very young) he could make no extraordinary proviſion , becauſe 
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cumult was raiſed, and the Lady with one of her little Children call Aforre was forced 

to betake herfelf to the Caſtle : The people took Arms; Giovan Bentivogli (with a Berga. 
meſe who had been an Officer under the Duke the of Milan) having got ſome forces toge. 
ther marched into Faenza, where Antonio Boſcoli the Commillary of Florence was reſident ar 
that time, and having aſſembled all the chief of that party, raed were in great argument a. 
bout the Government of the Town; when the inhabitantsof the Val di Lamona, had taken 
the alarm, and being got together in a throng, they fell upon Giovanni, and the Bergameſe, 
they cut one of them to pieces, and took the other Priſoner, and calling out upon Aforre, 
and the Florentines, they delivered the City to the condu& of the Commiſſary. This acci. 
dent being known in Florence, was highly diſpleaſing to every Body ; nevertheleſs they 
cauſed Giovanni and his Daughter to be ſer at liberty, and took upon themſelves the care of 
Aſtorre and the City, by univerſal conſent of the whole People. After the Wars betwixt the 
greater Princes were compoſed ; beſides theſe, there happened many rumules at Romagns 
la Marca, and Siewa, which being of no great moment, Ithink it ſuperfluous to recount 
them. True it is, troubles in Siena (after the end of, the War, and the Duke of Cale 
bria's leaving thoſe parts in the year 1488) were more frequent than elſe where, and 
after ſeveral variations (ſometimes the People, ſometimes the Nobility having the predo- 
minance)} at length the Nobility prevail'd, and of them, the perſons of greateſt Authori. 
ty were Pandolfo, and Giacopo Perrucci, who, one of them for his condu& and the other 
for his courage, were made as it were Princes of that City ; But the Florentines from the 
endof the War againſt Serazens to the year 1492 (in which Lorenzo died) lived in great 
felicity. For Lorenzo having by his great intereſt and prudence, procured Peace all over 
laly, he applied himſelf to enlarging the Grandeur of the City, and of his own Family; 
and. firſt he married his eldeſt Son Piero, to Alfonſina the Dy of Cavaliere Orſimo : Hy 
ſecond Son Giovanni he advanced to be a Cardinal, which having no preſident , was the 
more remarkable ; for he was but 14 yearsold, at thetime of his promotion : For histhird 


— 
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he lived not long after : But his Daughters were diſpoſed of very well, one of them was 
married to Giacopo Salvati, another to Franceſco Cibo ; a third to Piero Ridolfi, the fourth 
(which he had married to Giovanni de Medici to keep his Family united) died. In his 
private affairs , eſpecially in merchandizing, he was very unfortunate, for by reaſon of 
the exorbitance of his Officers (who all of them lived like Princes) much of his fortune 
was waſted and ſquandered, infomuch that he was conſtrained to be beholding tothe State 
for great ſums of Mony. That he might be no _—_ lyable to the maligniry of fortune, he 
left his crading, and fell a purchaſing land , as a fſurer, and more durable way: In the 
Countries of Prato, Piſs, and the Vale, he bought ſuch poſſeflions, as for the revenue, 
and magnificence of the Houſes, were fitter for a King than a private perſon. After this 
he beautified and enlarged the City, and becauſe there were many places uninhabited, he " 
appointed new Streets, and cauſed new Houſes to be erefed to fill themz which was not 

only an augmentation, but a great Ornament to the City. That he might live quietly at 
home, and in time of War keep his Enemies at a diſtance, he fortified the Caſtle of Fire 

zuolo, which ſtands towards Bologns in the middle of the Alps. Towards Siena, he be- 

gan to repair Poggio Imperial, and make it very ſtrong : towards Genoa, he ſecured that 
paſſage, by the reduction of Pietra Sante, and Serezana; with good ſtipends and Penſ\- 

ons he confirmed his Friends, the Baglioni in Perugia, the Vitelli in the City of Caſtello: In 
Faenzs he had a particular Government, all which were as ſo many Bulwarks to keep the 
Enemy from Florence, In times of Peace he carefſed the City with feaſting, and pla 

and Tournaments, and repreſentations of ancient triumphs, to delight and entertain the 
People: His only deſign being to ſee them pleaſed, the City ſupplied, and the Nobles re- 
ſpeed : He was a great lover of Artiſts, and favourer of learned Men, of which Agnols 

da Montepulciano, Chriſtofano Laudini, and Demetrius the Greek can give ample teſtimo- f 
ny : The Count Giovanni dela Mirandola (a perſon almolt deified for his literature) left 

all the other parts of Europe which he had travelled, and (moved by Lorenzo's magni- 
ficence) fixt his reſidence at Florence. In Archice&ure, Muſick, and Poeſy, he delight- 

ed exceedingly. Many poetical compoſitions with ſeveral of his comments upon them 

are ſtill ro be ſeen. And that the Florentine yaun might be encouraged to ſtudy, he ere 

&ed an Univerſity in Pſa, and hired the beſt Scholars in Italy to read tro them : He built a 
Monaſtery not far. from Florence oh purpoſe for Frier Mariano ds Chinazano an Auge- 


ſtine Monk, and ons which he eſteemed an excellent Preacher, He was greatly gy” 
c 
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both of God, and fortune, for all his deſigns cameto a good end, and all his Enemies mi[- 
carried ; for beſides the Pazzi, he was ſer upon to have been killed by Battiſta Freſcobaldi, 
M the Carmine ; and by Baldinotto da Piſtoia, at his Country Houſe ; but both of them fail- 
ed, and were juſtly puniſhed, with all their confederats.The excellence of his converſation; 
the eminence of his Wiſdom,and the happineſsof his Fortune,made him honourable noton- 
ly in /raly, but in all the Courts of the world. Mathias King of Hungary gave many te- 
flimonics of his affe&ion : the Solday by his Embaſſadors and preſents, viſited and preſent- 
ed him. The great Turk delivered Bernardo do Bandini into his hands, who had murdered 
his Brotheg Gizl:an ; all which rendered him highly renerable in 1taly, and he added to his 
reputation every day by his prudence. In his diſcourſe he was eloquent, and facetious; in 
his reſolutions wiſe, in his executions, quick and couragious ; nor can any thing be ob- 
jected ſufficient co eclipſe theſe virtues, though he was indeed addicted to Women, took 
too much pleaſure in the company of witty and fatyrical Men ; and would play at boys- 
play ſometimes beneath the dignity of his office ; for he would play many times with his 
Children at all the moſt idle and Childiſh recreations they would put him to. So that if the 
gravity of his life, be conſidered with its levity, he will ſeem to be compoſed of two ſeve- 
ral perſons, united by an almoſt impoffible conjunRion. The laſt part of his days was full 
of ſorrow and diſquiet, occaſioned by the Diſtempers of his Body ; for he was ſorely affli- 
Red with intolerable pains at his Stomack, which brought him ſo low, that in April Lwmu died, 
1492 he died, in the 43 year of his age. Never was there any man, notonly in Florence 
bur Italy, who departed with more reputation for his wiſdom, nor more lamentation to 
his Country ; and becauſe upon his death, many deſolations were like to enſue, the Hea- 
vens themſelves did ſeem to preſage ir. The Spire of the Church of S. Riparate was ſtruck 
with Thunder with ſuch fury thar a great part of the Steeple was deſtroyed by it, to the 
great conſternation of the City. All the Inhabicants of Florence,and the Princes of Italy, be- 
wailed him, which was particularly manifeſted by their ſeveral compliments of condolen- 
cy, and whether they had reaſon or not,, for what they did, the effeats which ſucceeded a 
while after, did dearly demonſtrate ; for being deprived of his Counſels, 1aly could not 


find any one remaining, able to fatiate, or reſtrain the ambition of Lodovico Duke of Mi- 
lan, for want of which, after his death ſuch ſeeds of diſſention brake forth, as have per- 
plexed and embroiled all Ialy ever ſince. 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI 
TO THE 


Moſt Illuftrious LORE NZ0 Son of 
PIERO de ME DICL 


Hoſe who deſire the Favour of a Prince, do commonly introduce 
' themſelves by preventing bim with ſuch things as be either values 
much, or does more than ordinarily delight in ; for which reaſon 
be is frequently preſented with Horſes, Arms, Cloath of Gold, 
Jewels, and ſuch Ornaments gs are ſutable to his Quality and Grandeur. Being 
ambitious to Preſent my ſelf to your Highneſs with ſome Teſtimony of my Devo- 
tions towards you, in all my Wardrobe 1 could not find any thing more precious 
(at leaſt to my ſelf) than the Knowledg of the Conduft and Atchievements of 
Great Men, Which I learn'd by long Converſation in Modern Affairs, and a 
continual Inveſtigation of old : after long and diligent Examination, having 
reduced all into a ſmall Volume, 1 do preſume to preſent to your Highneſs ; and 
though I cannot think it a Work fic to appear in your Preſence, yet my Confidence? 
in your Bounty is ſuch, 1 hope it may be accepted, conſidering 1 was not capa- 
ble of more, than preſenting you with a Faculty of Underftanding in a ſhort 
Time,what for ſeveral Tears,with infinite Labour and Hazard 1 bad been ga- 
thering together. Nor have I beautified or adorned it with Rhetorical Ornations, 
- or ſach outward Imbelliſhments as are uſual in ſuch Deſcriptions. T bad rather it 
ſhould paſs without any Approbation , than owe it to any thing but the Truth and 
Gravity of the Matter. I would not have it imputed to me as Preſumption, if an 
inferior Perſon as I am, pretend not only to Treat of, but to preſcribe and regu- 
late the Proceedings of Princes : For as they who take the Landskip of a Coun- 
try, to conſider the Mountains, and the Nature of the Higher Places, do des 
ſeend ordinarily into the Plains, and diſpoſe themſelves upon the Hills, to take 
the Profþe& of the Valleys ; in like manner, to underſtand the Nature of the 
People, it is neceſſary to be a Prince, and to know the Nature of Princes, "tis 
as requiſite to be of the Peopls. May your Highneſs then accept this Book with 
as much Kindneſs as it is Preſented ; and if you pleaſe diligently and deliberate- 
ly to reflef+ upon it, you will find in it my extreme deſire that your Highneſs 
may arrive at that Grandeur which Fortune and your Accompliſhments do ſeem 
to preſage ; from which uh-raa Honour, if your Highneſs vouchſafes at 
any Time to look down upon things below, you will ſee how unjuſtly, and how cons 
tinually 1 have been expoſed to the Maglignity of Fortune. 
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Machiavel's Prince. 


CHAP. L 
The ſeveral ſorts of Governments, and after what 


\ , manner they are obtained. 


j 


4HERE never was, not is, atthis day any Govetnment in the World, by 
which one Man has Rule and Dominion over another, but it is cither 
a Common-wealth, or a Monarchy. /Monarchics arc either heredicary, 
where the Anceſtors of the Soveraign haye been a we. bem in poſſeſhon, . 
or where they are but new. The new are cithet fo wholly, and entirely 
(as Milan was to Francis Sforza) or annex'd to the heredirary Domini» 
os of the Conqueror (as the Kingdom of Naples, ro the Kingdom of Spazn,) Theſe 
Territories thus acquired, are accuſtomed cither to be ſubje&t ro ſome Prince, or to live 
at Liberty and Free, and are ſubdued, cicher by his Auxiliaries, or owh Forces, by his 
good Fortune, or Condudct. | 
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ON CHAP. II: T1 


of Hereditary Principalities, 


Shall omit ſpeaking of Common-wealchs, as heving droatfeg of them largely elſewhere; 
and write in this place only of Principalities, and how according to the foregoing Divi- 
hon, the ſaid Principalitics may be Governed, and Maintained. I do affitm then that He- 


'reditary States, and ſuch -as have been accuſtomed to the Family of their _ are pre- 


ſerved with leſs difficulty than the new, and becauſe it is ſufficient not to tranſgre(s the cx- 
amples of their Predecefſors, and next to comply and frame themſelves to the accidents that 
occur. So that if the Prince be a Perſcn of competent Induſtry, he will be ſure to keep 
himſelf in the Throne, unleſs he be ſupplanted by ſome great, and more than ordigary force: 
And even then, when ſo ſupplanted, Fortune can never turn Toth or be adyerſe to the 
Uſurper, but he will ſtand fair to be reſtored. Of this, Traly affords us an example in the 
Dake of Ferrara, who ſupported bravely againſt the Invaſion of the Yenetians in 1484, and 
afterwards againſt Pope Jars 10, upon no other Foundation ' but his Antiquity in that 
Government ; for a natural Prince has not ſo much occaſion or necefficy to oppreſs his Sub- 
js, whereby ir follows he muſt be betrer beloyed; and retain more of the affeRions of 
his People, unleſs ſome extraordinary Vices concur to make him odious, fo that the ſuc- 
ceflion and coherence of his Government takes away the cauſes and memory of innova- 
ons 3 for one new change leaves always (as in Buildings) a toothiog, and apticude of ano 
ther, - | 
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Of oixt Prizcipalities. 
_T the difficulties cont iv Governments lately dhod, clpcially not 8 


new, bur as Members annexed to the To he Terkorie {urper, in which = My 1 
Goyernment is called mixed. a Tumults and Revolutions in ſuch Morarchies proceed 
from a — _ and gifficulty in all gew L_ for Men 0 caf? pargwith their 
Prince; pan < ap # (nm goes ut ha. themn to Re. 
bel, byt Bal eapaaY Are mi patie yegire ky 
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much worle. 


= proceed rar __ m_— ons and — cauſe — the new my to 
overlay or dif 15 new SU b rtering his Army upon them or a Thou 
ſand other Inconveniences, v gs = aceenn'B Crate On = So that you 
make them your Enemies who ſuffer, and are injured by your Ulurpation, bur Cannot pre. 
ſerve their friendſhip who introquced you, wy age neither able to ſatisfie their ex. 
— or imploy ſtrong remedies againſt them, by reaſon of your obligations, where. 
ny hough an i che Par be _ - ſtrong, ng his _— never ſo m—_— ebay 

_ e with che Natives, i cans to Conquer 8 royince. r theſe geaſons 
I. Fran, quickly fwbducd- Milan, and FR « as Quickly he fame People which 
_ him their Gates, ogg themlres wet bury 4 n r_l _ and diſappointed in 
the future benefits which t d, could nox brook, tot comport with the haughti. 
neſs of their new Soveraign Tis very true, Countries that have Rebelled, and roy Poo 

Feeres the ſecond time, ate Pp yu morediiculey, for-rhe deletion 
TA rakea off all op” Ulyrper, he takes more liberty yn 
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nll pot the {ul we ad tor ty her 
bane ca I Ca Es beep pa . Bela Mats _ of the hank 
of the Freach the firſt zime,, by rr aod; Gf garden, the ſecond yyne ans 


ered it, jt bien, 04 — de the whole World apainſt 
the 1 drivenout of : Ard this. 
hom 6 Frexch were twice ſpollels'd. 


8 of the, | xc already ihe fy x remains now chat wetakea 
d, and _—_ what = ſaid King Levis bad, ar what bat apo 
may nope in his « TG. to preſerve himſelf better in his new Conqueſts, than the 
of France did before him. Hay then thatProvinces newly acquir'd, and joyn'd necks and 
Territor ry of him who Conquer'd thegy, are cither of the ſame Country, or Language, or 
otherwiſe, In the firſt caſe, they are eaſily kepe, eſpecially if the People have not been to00 
much accuſtomed to Liberty : And to ſecure the Poſſeſſion, there needs no more than to extir- 
pare the Family of the Prince which Gaoverned before ; for in other things maintaining to 
them their old condition, there being ro diſcrepancy in their cuſtoms, Men doacquieſce and 
live quictly, as has been ſeen in the caſes of Burgundy, Bretagne, Gaſcogne and 
which vary Roomniages ſo long vader the Goveroment of Fraxce: For though there be ſome 
Language, nevertheleſs their Laws and Cuſtonns, beingalike, they do y 
Gly nt. He cherclore who acquires any thine, and defares topreſerve i it, is obli | 
re acarc of two thiggs ; page parti y, one is, that the Family of the former __ 
be extinguiſhed ; the ather, that no new Laws or Taxcs be impoſed; whereby ir will come 
b paſs, nd io a tho tine i; gay be agnexcd and coelidond with his old Principality, 
ut 5 where © anqueſt is made in a County differing in La DEVAge, Cuſtoms and Laws, there 
any dificul na their good Fortune, and great Jnduliry, is roquilte ro keey ic; and 


(6, bt, jents ta do it, would to live 

_ chiotel, which ty _ bis Poly rare ſecure, a0 durable, aazke great Tick 

I e, who, in.  ubgtion 
ye 


br of all bis praQtices and policies to keep it in 

faxcd his lidence there, would never have been ab 

it. Fox being CRE CS cs nnd tn dated, and ; 

but being at a diſtance, in ——_— part, they come __ hear-ay, aud that, when 

they are got to a commanly incurable. Beſides tho Provipee is nor ſubjeR ra be 
/ Feaſon of the ncarneſs and acceiilenels of their Prince, which dif 

poſcsthoſe to loye him who are , and thoſe ro dread him who are otherwiſe; aud it 

any Foreigner attacks it, he muſt do i it with more care and circumſpeQion, in reſpe&t that 

the Princes Reſidence being there, it will be harder for him to looſe ir. Wy 
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There is another Remedy , rather berter'than worfe, and'rhat is, ro plant C8lovies in one 
or two places, which may be as it were the Keys of that- State, and eicher that muſt be 
done of n iy, or an Army of Horſe and Foot be maintained in* thoſe parts, which is 
much worſe ; for Colonies are of no great expenice; The Prince ſends and maintains them 
at very little charge, and intrenches only upon ſuch as he is conſtrain'd to diſpoſſeſs of their 
Houſes and Land, for the ſabfiſtance and accommodation of; the new Inhabitants, who ars 
but few, and a ſmall part of the State; they alſo who are injur'd and offended, living diſ- 
pers'd and in poverty, cannot do any miſcinef, and the reſt being quiet and undiſturb'd, 
will not ſtir, leſt they ſhould miſtake, and run themfely& into the- ſane condition with 
their Neighbours. oP. Bng | 
I conclude likewiſe, That thoſe Celonies which arc leaſt chargeable, are moſt faichful 
and inoffenſive, and thoſe few who are offended are roo , and diſpers'd, to do any 
hurt, asI faid before ; Andirt is to be obſerv'd, 'Men arc either to be fAlarer'd-and indulg'd, 
or utterly deſtroy'd ; becaule for (mall offences they doufually revenge themſelves, bur for 
great ones they cannot; ſothat injury is ro be done in {ucha manner; as not to fear any re- 
venge. Bur if inſtead of Colonies, an Army be kept on foor, it' will be much more ex- 
penſive, and the whole revenue of that Provirce being, conſutn'd in the keeping it, the 
acquiſition will be a loſs, avd rather a prejudice than otherwiſe, by removing the Camp up 
and down the Country, and changing their quarters, which- is an inconvenience every Man 
will reſent, and be ready to revenge, and they are the moſt dangerous and implacable 
Enemies who are provok'd by Inſglcnces commirred againſt:rhem in their own houſes. In 
all reſpe&ts therefore, this kind of Guard is unproficable,' wheteas on the other ſide Colo- 
nies are uſeſul. Moreover, he who is in a Province of a'difterent Coniſtiration fas is ſaid 
before) ought to make himſelf Head' and: Protector of his inferior Neighbouts, and endea- 
vour with all diligence ro weaken and debilitate ſuch as are-more powerful, and to have a 
particular care that no ſtranger enters into the ſaid Province, with as much power as he ; 
for it will always happen that tome body or other will be'iavited by the Male-contents,cirher 
out of ambition, or fear, 'This is viſible in the Etolians; ' who” brought the Romans into 
Greece, who were hever admitted into any Province, but by the Temptation of the Natives. 
The Cemmon:Method in ſuch Caſes is this: As ſoon'as'a foreign Poren ate enters into a 
Province, thoſe who are weaker,or diſoblig'd, joyn theniſelyes-with him, out of Emulation 
and animoſity toithoſe who-are aboye'them, infomuch that-in- reſpelt of theſe inferiour 
Lords, no pains is to-be omitred that may gain thern ; and when gain'd, they will readily 
and unanimodſly. fall into one' Maſs with the-State*that ig conquered. Only the Conqueror 
is to take ſpecial care they grow' not too ſtrong, nor be-intriſted with roo mach Authoricy, 
and therrhecah eaſily with his own forces, and their affſtance keep down the greatneſs of 
his Neighbours, and make'himſelf Abſolnte Arbiter in. that Province. And he who a&ts nor 
this part prudently, ſhall quickly loſe what-he'has got, - and even whilſt he enjoys it, be 
obnoxious to m1ny troubles and inconveniences. The Romazs in their new Cenqueſts ob- 
ſerv'd this Courſe, they planted their Colonies, entertain'd 'the' inferior ' Lords: into their 
ProteQion. wichour inctealing their Power] they kept under ſuch as were more potent, and 
would nor {uffer any forcign Prince to have intereſt among them. I will fer down only 
Greece for an Example. T he 'Erohans, and Achatans were protected ; the Kingdom of 
the Macedonians was depreſyd,and Aztiochus driven out; yet the Merits and Fideliry of the 
Achatans and Etoltans could never: procure thetn any increaſe of Authority, nor the perſua- 
fions and applications of Philip induce the Romans to be his Friends, till-he was overcome, 
nor the power of Antiochus prevail with them toi conſent that he ſhould retain any Sove- 
raigrity in that Province: For the Rowars ated in'thar caſe as all wiſe Princes ought to do, 
who are to havean Eye, not only upon preſent,bur future Incommodities, and ro redreſs 
them with all poſſivle induſtry, for dangers that are ſcen afar off, are caſily preyented, but 
protraQting till they are at hand, the reme(lics grow unſcaſonable, and the malady incura- 
ble. - And ir falls out in this caſe, as the Phyſicians ſay of an HeRic Feaver ; that at firſt ic 
iscalily cur*d, and hard to be/known, but in proceſs of time, not beisg obſery'd, or reſiſted 
in the beginniap, it becomes eaſe ro be known, 'bur' very difficalt to be cur'd 1 So is-it in 
marters of State, things which are diſcover'd at a diſtance (which is done oaly by prudence 
Men) produce little miſchief, bur what is cafily averted : Bur- when thorow ignotance cr 
inadvertency, they come to thar height that every one diſcerns them, there is no room for 
any remedy, and the diſeaſe is ir curable: The Romaxs therefore forefecing their rtoubles 
afar-off, oppos'd themſelves in time, and never ſwallow'd any 'Injury,to put off a War, for 
they knew that War was not avoided, but defer'd thereby, and commonly with advantage 
to the Enemy; wherefore they choſe rather to make War upon Philep and Antochns tn 
Greece, than ſuffer them to inyade Italy ; and = at that time there was no neceſſity of _ 
C 2 they 
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they might have avoided them bogh, but thought it nor fits for they could never relith 
the ſaying that is ſo frequent in the Mouths of our pew Politicians, T's enjay the preſent benefu: 
of time,bur prefer'd the cxerciſe of rheir courage and wildom; for time carrics all things a» 
long with it, and may bring good as well as evil, and ill as well as good. Bet let us return to 
Prance, and examin if what was there done, was conformable to what is preſcribed here :; 
and to this purpoſe I ſhall not ſpeak of Charles VII]. but of Lewis X11. as of a Prince whoſe 
Condudtt, and Afﬀairs (by reaſon his Poſletbon was longer in Italy) were more conſpicuous, 
and you ſhall ſee how contrary. he ated in-every thing that was neceſſary for the keeping 
of ſo different a State. This Lewis was invited into Italy by the Venetrawms, who bad an am- 
bition to have got half Lombardy by his coming : I will not condemn the Expedition, nog 
blame the Counſels of that King, for being defirous of footing in Ttaly, and having no Al- 
lies left in that Country bur all doors ſhut againſt him(upon the ill Treatment which his Pre- 
deceſlor Charles had uſed towards them) he was conſtrain'd to rake his fricads where he 
could find them, and that reſolution would have been lucky enough, bad he not miſcar, 
ried in his other Adminiſtration; for he had no ſooner ſubdued Lombardy, but he reco- 
ycr'd all the ropurgrion and dignity that was loſt by King Charles : Genes ſubmitted 5 Fla- 
rexce courted his Friendſhip the Marqueſs of Mantoua, the Duke of Ferrars, Senvronghy 
Madam de Furli, the Lords of Faenxs, Peſoro, Rimim, Camerino, Ptombino ; the Luccheſa, 
Piſam Saneſi,all of them addreſsthemſclvesto him for his Alliance and Amity ; Then the 
Venetians began to conſider, and-reflet upon their indiſcretion ; who to\gain rwo Towns in 
Lombardy, had made the Ki gof France Maſter of two thirds of all Izaly. Let any one 
now think with how little difficylty the ſaid King might have kept up bis'reputation in that 
Country, if he had obſcrv'd the rules aboveſaid, and protefted his friends, who being nu- 
merous, and yet weak', and fearful (ſome of; the Pope, and ſome of the Venetians) were 
always under a neceflity of Randing by him, and with their afhiſtance he might calily have 
ſecured himſelf againſt any Competitor whatever. But he was-no ſooner in Mrlaz, but he 
began to prevaricate,. and ſend ſupplies to Pope Alexander, to put him in poſicſſion of Re- 
mw4g74, not conſidering that a Bos 1 he weakned him(elf,and diſoblig'd bis friends who had 
chrown themſelves into his arms, and agrandized the Church, by adding to» its ſpiritual Au- 
thority (which was (o farmidable before) ſo great a proportion of temporal, and having com- 
micted one error, he was forc'd tg proceed {o far, as tg pur's ſtop to the ambition of Pope 
Alexander, and hinder his making himſelf Maſter of Tyſcany, the ſaid Lewis was forced 
into [taly again. Nor was it enough for him to have advanced the Intereſt of the Church, 
and deſerted his Friends, but aut of an ardent deſire to the Kingdom of Naples, he ſhared 
it with the King of Spain; ' {oxhat whereas before he was ſale Umpire in 7taly, he 
now entertained a Pariner, to whom the ambirious of that Province, and his own Malc- 
contents might repair upon occaſion ; and whereas the King of that Kingdom might have 
been made his Penſioner, he turn'd out him,” to put in another that might be able to turn 
out himſelf. | *Y y 

It is very obvious, and. no more than Natural, for Princes to defire to extend their Do- 
minion, and when they attempr nothing but what they are able to atcheive, they are ap» 
plauded, at leaſt not upbraided thereby ; but when they are unable to compaſs it, and yer 
will be pos Dog they are condemned, and indeed not unworthily. 

If Frazfe then with its own Forces alone bad been able to have enterpriz'd upon Naples,it 
ought to have been done; but if her own private __ was too weak, it ought not to 
have been divided : and if the diviſion of Lamwbardy to which. ſhe conſented with the Yexe- 
tian, was cxcuſabley ir was, becauſe dane to get footing in Zrgly : But this partition of 
Naples with the King of Spain, is exireamly to be condemned, becauſe not preſs'd or 
quicken'd by ſuch neceſtity as the farmer. Lewis therefore committed five faulrs in rhis Ex- 


poo : Heruin'd the inferior Lords;He augmented the Dominion of a Neighbour Prince; © 
c 


call'd in a Forcigner as puiſlant as himſelf; He negleRed ro continue there in Perſon ; 
and glaers no Colonies: All which errors might have been no inconvenience whilſt he 
had lived, had he not been guiley of a (ixth,and that was depreſhog the power of the Vene- 
tian: If indeed he bad not fided with the Church, nor wang the Spamards into Ttaly, it 
had been but reaſonable for himto have taken down the pride of the Yexetcan, but puriuing 
his firſt reſolutions, he ought not to baye ſuffer'd them to be ruin'd, becauſe whil't che 
Venetian ſtrength was intixe, they would have kept off other people from mat up2n 
Lombardy, to which the Venezzaws would never have conſented, unleſs upon condition it 
might have been deliver'di to them, and the others would nor in probability have forecd it 
from France, to have given it to them: and to have contended with them both, no body 
would have had the courage. If it be urg'dthat King Lewis gave up Romagna tothe Pope, 
and the Kingdom of Naples, to the King of Spain, to evade a War, | anſwer, as b_ , 
Ac 
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That a preſent Miſchief is not to be ſuffer'd ro/provent a War, for the War is-nor ayerted, 
but protratted, and will follow with greater diſadvantage. : | 
If che Kings faith and engagements to the Pope ro undenake this enterprize for him, be 
abjected, and-that he did it to recompence the Difſolution'of bis Marriage, and the Cap 
which at his iaterceſſhon his Holineſs had confer'd upon the Legate of Ambosſe, 1 refer them 
for an Anſwer, to what [I ſhall ſay hereafter about the Faith of a Prince, how tar it obliges. 
So then King Lewis loſt Lombardy, becauſe he did not obſerve one of thoſe roles, which 
others have tollowed with ſucceſs in the Conqueſt of Provinces , and in their delire ro keep 
them: Nor is it an extraordinary thing, but what happens every day, and not wichour 
reaſon, To this purpoſe I remember | was once in diſcourſe with the Cardinal & Amboiſc 
at Nantes.at the time when Yaleateno4for fo Cr Borgi«, Pope Alexander's Son; was com- 
monly call'd) poſleis'd himielt of Rowagna : In the hear of our Conference the Cardinal 
celling me that the 7taltans were ignorant of the Art of War; I replied, that the French 
had as little $k&ill in Macrers of State, for they had had the leaft Policy in'the world, the 
would never bave (uffer'd the Church to haye come to that Height and Elevation. And 4 
has been found fince by expericnce, that the Grandeur of the Chwych and the Spaniard in 
haly, 1s _— trom France, and that they in requita), have been the ruin and expulſion 
of rhe Frenc ; | 
om hence a general Rule may be deduc'd and ſuch a one as ſeldom or never isſubje& 
ception. Viz. That whoever is the oceaſron of anothers Advancement,'is the Cauſe of his 
mRution : becauſe that advancement 1s founded either ypon the condutt or power of 
r, either of which become ſuſpicious at length to the Perſon prefer'd. 
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Why the Kingdom of Darius uſurped by Alexander , did not rebel. againſt bis Sues 
| ceſſors, after Alexander was dead. > 


HE difficulcies encountred in the keeping of a new Conqueſt being confider'd, ic may 
well be admired how it came to paſs that Alexaxder the Great, having in a few years 
made himſelf Maſter of Afia,and dicd as ſoon as he-had done, That ſtate could be kept from 
Rebellion : Yer his Succefſorenjoy'd it a longtime peaccably; without any troubled or can- 
cuſfions, but what ſpruvg from their own avaticeand ambition. anſwer, That all Monar- 
chies of which we have any Record,were ao after two ſeveral manners :. Either by a 
Prince and his Servants whom he vyouchſafes out of his meer grace to conſticute his Miob 
ſters, and admits of their Afiftance in the Government of his Kingdom ; / or elſe by 'a 
Prince and his Baroxs who were perſons advanc'd to that quality,not by fayour or conceſſion 
of the Prince, bur by the Ancientnefs, and Nobility of their Extraftion. ' Theſe' Barons 
have their proper juriſdictions and {ubjeAs, who own their- Authority, and pay t 2 
natural reſpe&. Thoſe States which are govern'd by the Prince and his Setyants, have theitt 
Prince more Arbitrary and Abſolute, becaufe his-Stipremaey is acknowledged by every bo: 
dy.and if another be obcyed, it is only as his Minifter and Subſtitute, without any afitQior! 
to the Man. Examples of theſe difterent Governments, we may find in our eime in the pet- 
ſons of the. Grand Signare, and the King of France.” The whole Tarkeſh Monarchy is 
governed by a firgle perſon,the reſt are bur his Servants, and Slaves ; for diftinguiſhing his 
whole Monarchy inte Provinces and Governments (which they call $ tacchi) he {Fire 
when and what Officers he thinks fir, and changes thero as he pleaſes. But the Kigg of 
Fraxce is eſtabliſhed in the middle (as it were) of ſeveral great Lords, whoſe Soveraignty 
having been owned,and Families beloved a long tire by thejr SubjeQs, they keeprheir pte- 
heminence, nor is it in the King's Power to deprive them, withour incvitable danger ro him- 
ſelf. Herherefore who conſiders the one with the other, will fins the Twkſ re 
harder to: be ſubdued, bur when once conquered, more eafie to be kepr : The reaſon of 'the 
difficulty is, becauſe the Utfurper cannot be call'd in y + <0n mage the Empire 5 nor 
hope any atliſtance fram the great Officers, to-facilirate hi | 
the reaſons aboveſaid, for being all (laves,” and under obligation, they are not cafily gor- 
rupted ; and if they conld, little good was to be expefted: them, being unable for the 
aforeſaid reaſonsgo bring them any Party: $0 that whoever invades the Tirk , muſt expe& 
to find him entire and united, and is to:deprnd more upon higown proper force, than any' 
diſorders among them'; but having once conqueree thern,and beaten their Arrny beyorid che 
pollibilicy of a recruit, the danger is at art cnd;for there 1s no body remaining to be afraid 
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of, bur the- Family of the Emperor, 'which/being once extinguiſhed, no body elſc has any þ. 
intereſt with the people, and they.arc-as litele xo be appreheniled after the Viftory, as they 
were to be telyequpon before. But in Kingdotns that are governed according to rhe Model 
of Franceit happens quite.contrary, becaule having gained ſorneof the Barons to- your fide: 
(and ſome of them will always be diſcontent, and defirous of change) you may readily en- 
ter : They can(as I ſaid before) give you caſte admiſſion, and ccntribute'to your Vittory, 
But to defend; and make good what you have got , brings a long train of troubles and ca- 
lamities with it, as well upon your friends, as your foes. Nor will ic ſuffice ro exterminate 
the Race of the King foraſmuch as other Princes will remain,who, upon occaſion; will: 
make themſelves Heads i Commorion, and they being neither to be ſatisfied nor ex- 
tinguiſhed, you muſt of necefhy 'be expell'd upon the firſt InſurreQion. ; 
ow if it be confidered;what was the nature of Darius his Government, it will be found! 
to have been very like the Tarks,and'therefore Alexander was obliged to fight them, and ha- 
ving conquered them,and Darts dying after the Viftory,the Empire of the Perfeans remain: 
ed quietly ro Alexander for the reaſons aboveſaid; and his Succeſſors;had they cominued uni- 
ted. might have enjoyed it in Peace;for in that whole Empire no Tumults ſucceeded,but what 
were raiſed by themſelyes. Bur in Kingdoms that are conftitured, like France,itis otherwiſe,and: 
impoſſible to poſſeſs chem in quiet : From hence ſprung the many defeCtions of Spain; France 
and Gregce,from the Rowwans, by reaſon of the many little Principalitics in thoſe ſeveral King- 
doms, of which, whil't rhere-remained any-memory, the Romans enjoyed their poſſeſſion; 
in a great deal of incertainty,; but when their memory was cxtin&, by powerand diuturri- 
ry of Empire, they grew ſecure: in their poſſeſhons, ard " neny ws afterwards ampng them- 
ſelves, every Officer of the Romans was able to bring a Party into the field, according to the 
laricude and extend-of his Command in the ſaid Provinces, and the reaſon was, becauſe 
the Race of their old Princey being exrirpare, there was no bedy left for them to acknow- 
ledg, but the Romans. Theſe things therefore being conſidered, it is not to be wondred that 
had the, goodFortune-to keep the Empire of Aſt,whil'fi the reſt,as Pyrrbus and 0- 
thers,found ſuch difficuky to retain what chey had gor; for it came not to paſs from the ſmall, 
or great Virtue of the Vitor, but from the difference and variety of the Subjeft. 
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+... . How ſuch Cities and PFinc ipalities are to. be Govern'd, who lived under 
wr 4164 1 thetr own Laws, before' they were ſubdued. 


4 apts +a | p*; rot ' 
T Hen States that are newlyganquered: have been accuſtomed to their Liberty, and 
'Y . lived under their own Laws, to keep them, Three. ways are to be obſerved : The 
fult 1s utterly to- ruin them : the {ſecond to live perſonally among them ; the third+is (con- 
enting your ſclf with a-Penfion' from them) ro permit them to enjoy their old Priviledges 
nd Laws, creRing a kind of Ceuncil of State, ro conſiſt of a ſew, which may have a care. 
of. Ciccrſs, a keep the People in amity and obedience. And that Council being (et 
op by, ou, and.knowing that it ſubliſts only-by-your favour and authority, will not omitany 
thing that may propagate and inlarge. them: A Town that bas been anciently free cannot. 
xe calily be kept, in- ſubjeQtiou,,ghaniby, employing its own Citizens, as may be ſeen by! 
eplootibe Srenen and Romans. "The Spartans had got pofiefhon of Athens and! 
'behes, and (erled-an Oligarchie, according to their tancy + and yer they loſt chem again. 
he Romans {P Treh Cem Carthage: and Numantia, ordered them to be deſtroyed, and; 
t chem by that means; : Thinking afterwards to preſerve Greece, as the Spartans: 
hat 
{ 


Ldone, by allowing them their Liberty, .and-indulgiog their old Laws, they found them-; 
elvss-miltaken ;-1o. that they -wete forced ro ſubvert many. Cities in that Province, before: 
they could keep. iti; and certainly that is the ſafeſt Way which I|know-; for whoever con-| 
quess.a.free Town, and does notdemoliſh it, commits a great Error, and may ro be: 
aid himſelf, becauſe whenever the Citizens are diſpoſed ro a reyolr, they berake them- 


. {elyes of courſe. tg that bleſled;Name of Liberty, and the Laws of-their Anceſtors, which. 


no length. of time; mor-kind uſage whatever: will be able tq eradicate, and Jer all- poffible 
cas, ap proyiſion be made ro the contrary,  unleſs:rhey be divided ſome way. or other, or 
the Inhabjrants diſperſed,the Thovghn of theit old Priviledges:will never out of their heads, 
but.upon all. occafions they will endeavour. ro recover them, as Pea did, after it had conti-; 
IT many years-in ſubjeQtion -xo the - Florentenes ; Bur it falls-out quite contrary, where 
the Citics or Provinces have been ug'd to a Prince whoſe Race is extirpated ' and gone ; for 
being on the one (ide accuſtomed to obey, and on the other,at a lcſs for their old Family, 


they 
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they can neveragree io tet wp another, and will never babe how to live reely withoury fo 
th;it they «are; yot eaſily 40'be wenpeed'to Rebel, 22nd: che Prinde' way "(th6it-widh Yels 
dMFiculcy, and beeeure of ther when hethachidowe. BurinaQemriditivaliltheir hueret] 
44 mote inveterare, their Revenge more infſaciabie, nor docksrho-t "of" eheir /ateſehr 
1.ibercy ever ſuffer, or ever-can liffer chew! to be thuier: $dthat'the 'tnobe (ehtc Way ts 


_ 


' 
eicher to ruin themquite,-or take yourreſhdenoramong them; 
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Of Principalities acquired. by ones \#wn proper Corll ul? and: Arms. «f 
WD. ] 13011 03910 7 | G40 C"21's 
Erno 'Manthink it firatige, if in ſpeaking of 'new Govepomaens, 'cicherby Prinets 5v 
AJ , Srates, 1 introduce great and cmineat Exainoples ; foraſrrrach as/ Mew ra rl AHoRYy 
tollow;commonly. the ways thar'are bearen, and'wheh whey. would do 2 wire op 
they e ro themſelvesſome pattern of char Nature; moverchblets, bring oha1goſible s 
corge up exaAly to char, orto.acquire that Virwie in prtfeEtion! which'yon Jefire ro ifnſtare } 
a wiſe Man ought always to ferbefore himſfor bis Example\cbe Aftions of great Men, who 
have excelÞd in the Achievement of forme igrear Exploit, totheend thar rehwogh his Vircus 
aod Power arrives not at that perſeRion, it may/aticaſt come'as year as ivpollidle, and re- 
crive ſome Tinfture thereby : Like Experienced Archets, win obſerving the Mark t6b6 
at grear diſtance, and knowing the fAirengrh of cheir Bow, and how far ir will carry, they 
fx their Aim ſomewhat higher chat! the Mark, not withwdefign ro Shoot ' ar thar height, 
bur, chat by mounting their Arrow to a cerrajn M,: they may come che nearer iy 
co the Mark they intend. 1 ſay rhen, that Principahitics newly: acquired by un upſtart Pricice 
are more of leſs difficuk to mamtain, as heis moreor left provident that gains them. And 
becauſe rhe happincls of rifing from a private Perſon to be a Prince, preſuppoſes great Viittaes 
or Fortune, borh of them concur, they do auch faciticme- the conferyarion' of the 
Conqueſt : Yer he who has comminred leaſt ro Forrume, has tqriinued the . "It pee 
vents much trouble likewiſe, when che Prince (having ho berres elſewhere) is con- 
ſtrained to live perſonally ry ba Bur wo ſpcak of fuchiwho by their- Vireoe, rather 
than Fortune, have advanced ſelves ro tharDignity;"Mlay, chat the' moſt towns 
ed and excellent, are Moſes, Cyrus, Romalus, Theſeus, zext che like : Ard thi My- 
ſes might be reaſonably excepted, as being only the Excrutioner of God's irtiinetiiats- 
Commands, yet he deſerves to be mentioned, if it were only for that Grabs, which render'd 
him capable of Communication with God. Bur if we codider Cyrus, and the reft of the 
Conquerors and Founders of Monarchice, we ſhall find chetn-exrraordinaty 4 «hd cxatninirg] 
their Lives and Exploits, they will appear, not much different from Moſes, who had & 
incomparable a Maſter ; for by their Converſations and Succeſſes, they do not ſeem to have 
received any thing from Fortune, but occaſion, and oppoftunity, it infroducing what 
Forms of Government they pleaſed ; and as: wihout that occaſion, the Greatneſs of their 
Courage had never been known, ſo had they not been magnanimous, and taken hold of ir, 
that occaſion had hapned in vain. It was neceflary therefore for Moſes, that the People of 
Iſracl ſhould be in Captivity irt Fgypr, that to free thenſelvey from Borfage, they mighe 
be diſpoſed to follow him : It was convenient that Rorts/us ſhould be turned out of 41bo, and 
expoſed tothe wild Beaſts when he was Young, that he might afterwards be made King of 
Rowe, and Founder of that grear Empire. It was not grins likewiſe rchar Cre 
ſhauld find the Perfians Matining at the Tyranny of the Meats, and that che Miles ſhould 
be grown (oft, and cffeminate with their tong Peace. Theſes could never taye given 
of of his Vireue and Gtneraſny, hadnor the Arbhenzant beer in great rroubles and con 
fufion, Thefe great advamages made thoſe greur Porfions Enmenc, and dir. greac 
Wifdom knew how to improve then to the Repuraioty and Enlargement of cheir Country./ 
They then who become grear by the! ways" of Vinwe (28 the Princerabovofuld) do 
with ryany difficulties, before rhey arrive ar their” ends, but having compaſiet cheats 
they cafily krey them: The 4difficulticy in rhe acquiſition, ariſbus pave'from new Lawy 
Cuſtoms which they are forced ro jotroduce for the Bl tarrit atid\Securivy* of cheir! ow 
Dromigiorr; and: this is ro be conſider'd, tharthero is nockinge rBore difficuters kt 
more uncerraio-to ſucceed; and more'dangerous rw manage, tharits' make/obes” (vl hog | 
and preferibe new Laws: Becauſe he who innovates in-rharmitrmer,. bus for his Enertits 
thoſe who-made any-advantage by the Old Iaws ; and rhoke:who expeA:Benetir by rhe riew; 
will be- but cool and luke-warnr in- his Defence; which/lykt-warmnelF proceeds frum! ace? 
; 4 | tain 
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tain Awe for their Adverſarits who have their old Laws on their fjde, and partly from a na» 
tural incredulity in Mankind, which gives Credit but flomly to any new thing, re- 
commended! firſt by-the experiment ot Succeſs.. Hence it proceeds that the firſt time the Ad- 
yerlary has, opportunity ta-rmmake an Atteinipe, he does it with- great briskneſs, and vi 


bur the Defence ak i; andfaint, rhar'for the moſt part the new Prince, and his Alhe: | 


rents periſh rogerher. herefore for bater diſcuſſion of-this. caſe, it is to in- 
quire whether theſe Innovators do ſtand upon their own Feer, or depend upon other ; 
that-isto ſay, whether inthe condut of their Aﬀairs, they do make more-uſe of their Rhe- 
toric, than their Arms,. In the firſt caſe, they commonly miſcarry, and their deſigns ſel- 
dom ſucceed z but when their expeftatiohs- are only from themſelves, and they have 
power in their own Hands to make themſclyes Obeyed, they run little or no hazard, and 
- do frequently . prevail. For. further eviion,” the Scripture ſhows us, that".thoſe of the - 
Prophets, whoſe Arms were in their Hands, and had power to compel, ſucceeded better in 
the-reforthations which they-defigned 3 whereas thoſe who came only wich Exhortation and 
Language, fuffer'd Martyrdom /and:Baniſkment, becauſe (beſides the reaſons 
id) the Nacole ave uncornſtant,vand ſuſceptible of any new Doftrin ar firſt, bur not 
things ate ro be ordered in ſuch manaer, that when their 
y be: forc'd 'to' perſiſt. Moſes, Cyrus, Theſeus, and Ro- 
mulus could neyer bave their Laws to have been long obſerved, had they not had 
Power to have compelled-ir;ias-in our days it bappen'd to Friar Zerome Satanorole, who 
ruined himſelf by his new Inſticurions, as .ſoon: as the People of Florence began to defere 
him; for he had no mcans-t6.confirm them who had been of his Opinion, nor toconſtrain 
ſuch as diſlemted. , Wherefore \fuch Perſons mer with great difficulty in theic Aﬀairs ; all 
their dangers arc ſtill by the way, which they can hardly overcome, but by ſore extraor- 
dinary Virrue, - and Excellence : Neverthelels, when once they. have ſurmounted them, and 
arrived at any degree of Veneration, having ſupplanted thoſe who cnyyed their advance- 
ment, they remain puiſſant, and firm, and honorable; and happy. 1 will add to theſe 
great examples, another, perhaps not ſo cooſpicuousz but one that will bear a 7 
and reſemblance with. the xeft, and ſhall faristic me for all others of that nature. It is of 
Hiero of Syracuſe,: who of a private Perſon was made Prince of that City, for which he was 
bebolding to Fortune-no than for the: occaſion, becauſe the Syracwſex- being under 
eſhon, choſe/bim for their Ro, in which command he behaved bimſelf ſo well, be 
deſerved ro be made their Prince; tor he-was a Perſon of ſo great Virtue and Excellence, that 
thoſe who have writof him, :havegiven him this CharaQter, that even in his private con- 
dition, he wanted nothing, "but a Kin 
ſubdued the old Militia, cftabliſhed a new ; renounced the old Allics ; contederated with 
others ; and having Friends and Forces of his own, he 'was ablc __ ſuch a Foundation 
to ereCt what Fabric he pleaſed ;, ſo that though the acquiſition coſt him much trouble, be 
maintain'd ir with little. - - 


y brought} to retain ir: ' So 
aith bcgins to-ſtagger, =y 


CHAP. VIL 


Of new Principalities acquired by Accident , and the Supplies 
of other People. 


"T7 who ſrom private condition aſcend to be Princes,. and meerly by the Indulgence 
of Fortune, arrive without much trouble at their Dignity, though 1 coſts them dear 
ro maintain ir, meet bur little difficulcy in cheir paſſage, being hurried as it. were with 
wings, yct when they comie to ſertle and eftab'iſh, then. begins their. Miſery. - Theſe kind 
a Perſons are ſuch as a _ Dignity by 0s, or Cnr ___ w_ goes great 

rince, as ithappened to ſeveral in Greece in the Cities of Zoxzs, and upon the Heleſpont | 
where they were inveſted with that power by Darius for his greater Secure! and Glory and 
ro thoſe Emperours who arrived at the Empire by the Corruption of the Soldiers. c 
Perſons, I ſay, ſubſiſt wholly upon the Pleaſure and Fortune of thoſe who Advanced them, 
which being two things very valuable and uncertain ; they have ncicher knowledge nor power 
ro-continue long in that degree; know not, becauſe unleſs he be a Man of extraordinary qua* 
lities and virtue, it is not reaſonable tothink he can know how to Command other People, 
who before lived always in a private condition himſelt z cannor, becauſe they have no Forces 
upon whoſe friendſhip and fidelity they can rely. Moreover States which arc ſuddenly Con- 


ingdom to make him an admirable King, This Fiero - 


quered (as all things clſc in Nature, whoſe riſe and increalc is ſo ſpeedy) can hayc 06 one: of | 
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foundation, but what will be ſhaken and ſupplanted by the fuſt guſt of Adverticy, unleis 
they who have been [0 ſuddenly exalted, be ſo wiſeas to prepare rudendly-n time for-cthe 
Conſervatiofi bf what Fortune threw fo luckily in their Lap,atid Eftabliſh afterwards ſuch 
Fyndamental, for their Durarion, a others (which I mentianed before) have done in the like 
Caſes. About'the Arrival atthis Authority, cither by Virtue, or good Forrune, I ſhall in- 
ſtance in Two Examples, that are freſh in our Memory, one is Francis Sforzs, the other C.e- 
ſor Borgia\, Sfort.s; by juſt Means, and extraordinary Virtue, made himhſcli Duke of Mz/an, 
and enjoy'd it ingreat Peace;itho® gain'd with much Trouble. Borgia, on the other (ide; 
(called commonly Duke of Falemine) gor ſeyeral. fair Territories by the Fortune of his Fa- 
ther, Pope Alexander; and lYoſtthem all after his Death, tho' he'uſed all his Induſtry, and 
Employed af the Arts, which s Wiſe and Brave Prince ought ro do, ro fix himſelfin the 
Sphear, whetethe Arms and Porrune of other People had placed Hin: For, be (as I ſaid be- 
fore) who lad wot his-Fouridationin Time,: may yer rail his SuperſtruCture, but with great 
Trouble to the 'ArchireCt, ang great Danger to the Building. If therefore the whole Progreſs 
of the faid Duke be'confidered, it-will be found; what ſolid Foundations he had laid for his 


furyte' Domitijon ;7of which Progreſs, [chink it-nor ſuperfluous to diſcourſe, becauſe, I know 


and th& his own Orders and Mathods Cid him nogood ; itwasnot ſo much his Fault, as the 
Maligtiicy of his Fortune. Fs % 4 paſs 
Pope Name VI. bad a Deſire to make his Son Dake Valentine Great, but heſaw ma- 
ny Blocks and kmpediments in the Way both for'the prefent, atid furure. Firſt he could nor 
ſee any way fo Advance him to any Territorythat- depended not upon the Church, and to 
thoſe i:1 His Git,” he was ſure rhe Dake of Aftlan, and the Yenetsams would never conſent, for 
Facriza and Riminun bad —_— themlclves under the Venetian ProteQiort -:He was 
likewiſe ſenſible, that the Forces of 7raly, eſpecially thoſe who were capable of affiting him; 
wete in the Hands of rhoſe who ought to apprehend the Greatneſs of the Pope;-as- the 
Vr/ini, Colotmiſt, and their Followers, andtherefore could not Repoſe any gteat Confidence 
in ther : beſides, the Laws and Alliances of all the States in'7raly muſt of -oceeſhity. be diſtur- 
ded, before he could make himſelf Maſter of any Parr, which was.no hard maner to-do; 
finding the Venetians upon ſorme private latereſt 0f their own, inviting the French to anothet 
Expedition irito Tthly,- which his Holineſs was fo far from oppoſing, that he Promoted ic 
by Diſſolution of King Lewis his former Marriage. Lewis therefore paſſed the Alps by 
the Affſtance' of the Yenetians, and Alexanders. Conſent, and was noſooner\in Milan, but 
heſent Forces to'affiſt the Pope in his Enterprize againſt Rowagna, which'was iramcdiaily 
ſurrendred upon the Kings Repuration. Rowagns being in this manner reduc'd by the Duke, 
and the Coloimneſt defeared, being ambirious not only to keep what he had gor, butto ad- 
vance in his' Conqueſts, two: things obſtrufted.; one -was the Infidelicy of hxs own Army 
the other the Avetſion of the- French: tor he was jealous of 'the- Forces of the Urſani who 
were in his Service; ſuſpe&ed they would fail him in his need; and cicher hindet his Con- 
queſt, or take ir fron him when he had done ; and the ſamie Fears/he had of the French; and 
his Jealouſie of the Urſini was much increaſed, when after the Tupugation of Faerize, allaul- 
ting Bologna, he found them very cold and backwatd in thei:Atrack : and the King's lncli- 
nation he diſcover'd, when having poſſelYd himſelf of the, Dutchy of Usbin,: he Invaded 
Tuſcany, and'was by him requir'd to delift. Whereupon the' Duke reſolved xo depend no 
longer upon Fortune, and Foreign Aſſiſtance, and the firſt Courſe he took! was to weaken 
the Party of the Urſini and Colox in Rome, which: he -<t&Qed-'very neaily by debauch- 
ing ſuch of their Adherents as were Gentiemen, raking them into his own Seryice, and gi- 
ving them honorable Penſions, and Governinents, and Commands, according to their 
reſpetive Qualities, ſo that in a ſew Months,their- Paſhon for that'FaRtion eyaporared, and 
they turn'd all for the Duke.- After this he atrended an. Opportunicy of ſapplanting the Ur«; 
fint, as he had done the Family of the Colonne before ;, which-ha veryleckily, atid 
was as luckily improved : for the Urſin conlidering too late, that the Greazneſs of the Duke 
and the Church tended to their Ruin, held a/Council at a. Plice,called Magdontin Perugia, 
which occaſioned the Rebelion of Urbi#, the Tumults in Romagneand athoufand Dangers 
tothe Duke beſides; bur though he overcame them all by the Afſiſtanice of the Freach,and 
recovered his Reputation, yet he grew wv. 550 his Forcigh Alhes, as having nothing fur» 
ther ro oblige them, and betook himſelf ro this Artifice, which he managed fo dexreriuſly, 


not what better Precepts ro Diſplay before a new Prince, than the Example of his:ARions, 


that the Vyſn reconciled themſelves to: him, by the Mediation of Seignar. Paulo, with: 
hom for his Security he comporred ſo handſomly by preſentirig.with Mony,; rich Stufls; 
and Horſes, that ibeing convinced of his: Integrity, be condudtcd them: co! Sinrgaglis, and 
deliver'd theminto the Dukes hands. Tring by this-mtans cxterminared'che' chick of 
=; afairiFoundatian for iis > 
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his Adverſarics,and reduc'd their Friends,the Du 
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nes, havi in'd Rowagns and the Dutchy of Urbin, and inlinuated with the People by 
iving chem * Guſt other furnre Felicity. And becauſe iis part is not ardwry tO be 
| ah for imiration ſake;{-will not paſs « in filence. When the Duke had poſlcels'd him. 
ſelf, of Rowagna fading it had bernGorerndd by poor and inferiour Lords, who had rather 
Robb'd than CorreQed) cheir Subjets, and given them more occaſionof Diſcord chan Uyj. 
ty, inſornuch as that Province was fallot Robberies, Riots, and all manger ot tnſolencics 
to reduce them to Ulnanimiry, and Subjeftionto Monarchy, hethougtt it peceſſary to pro- 
vide them a good Goyernour, and thereupon he conterredthar Charge upon Romiro & Orca, 
with abſolute Power, though he was a cruel, and a paſhbonate Man, Orco'was not long be. 
fore he had ferrled it in' Peace, with rio {mall Reputation! |0 himſclf... Afterwards the 
Duke apprehending ſo large:a Power might grow-odious the Pcoplez he crefted a Court 
of Judicature in the middleof the Province, in which every (City had its Adyocare, and an 
excellent Perſon was appoitited ao preſide; And becauſe the diſcover'd, that his/paſs'd Severity 
had created him many Enemies; to retnove that ill Opinian, and recover the Aﬀetiong of 
the People, he had a Mind to ſhow, that if any Cruclty had been Exerciſed, « procceded na 
from him, but'from the Arrogance of his Miniſter, and for their farther confirmation, he 
cauſed the ſaid Governour to be apprehended, and his Head chopt off ove: Morning, 'in the 
Matker-place at Ceſens, with awooden Dagger on one fide of him, and /a Bloody Knife on 
the other z the Ferociry of which SpeCtacle, not only appeas'd, but amazd the People fora 
while. "But reaſſuming our Diſcourſe, 1lay, the Duke finding himſc}f. powerful enough, 
and ſecure againſt preſent Danger, being himſelt as ſtrong as hie deſired, and his Neighbour 
in a manner reduced roan Incapacity of hurting him, being willing to go on with his Con- 
ucft, rhere retnaining noting bur'a Jealouſteot France, and'net without cauſe, for he knew 
we: King had found bs Errot ar laft, and wavuld be ſure to obſtruft him. .., Hereupon he be- 
gan to ook abroad for new Allies, and co-bzficate and RRagger towards France, as appear- 
ced' when'ebe French Army advanced imotht Kingdom of. Naples againſt!the Spaniards who 
bad Beſieg'd Cajtts ; bis great Delign was to'fecre himſelf agaioſt the Frexch, and he had 
doubtleſs dont ir, if Alexander had lived.” Theſe were bis Proviliqns againſt the danger 
that were imminent, but thoſe that were remote, wete more doubcful and uncertain: The 
firſt chiag he feared, was, left chenexc Pope ſhould be his Enemy, andeeaflumeall that Ale 
aver hadgiven him, co prevent which, he ag mpegs ways. The fſt wasby.de 
ſroying the whole line of thoſe Lords whom: he had- diſpoſſeſled,) that his Hokigels might 
bave nooecaſionto reftote them ; The ſecond was o'cajole. the Nobility in Rogue, and draw 
thern over to his Parry, «cliyr'thereby he might pur an awe- and reſtraint..upon rhe 
The third if pollble, ro 'make the ' bis Friends. ' The fowrth- was to 
himſelf f6 ſtrong beforecrhe Death of his Father, as to be able ro ſtand his own Legs, 
and the firſt violence that ſhould be praftiſed agaiaſt him. Three of theſe four Expe» 
dients he'had-try'd before Alexander Diced, and was in afair way for the fourth, all the 
difleiz'd Lords which came into his Clutches, he put © Death, and left few of them re- 
maining : \He had infinuated with the Nobility of Rowe, and got a: great Party inthe Col. 
lege of Cardinals, and as to his own Corroboration, he had delign'd to make bimſelf Ma- 
ſter of Tuſcany, bad got poſſefion of Perugia, and Prombine already, and taken Piſs into 
his proteCtion: 'And having no farther regard of the French (who were bearcn out of 
the Kingdom of Naples by the Spemards, and both of them reduc'd-to necellity of ſecking 
bis amity) he leapr bluntly itito Pts, after which Lucca and Stenns, (ubmitred without 
much ann» yon, in hatred & the Florentines, and partly for fear, and the Florertines 
were grown deſperate, and without any-hopesof Relief; ſo, that had theſe things ha 
betore, as they did the ſame year/in which Alexander Dicd, doubtleſs he had gain'd ſo much 
ſirength and An ery that he would have ſtood firm by himſelf, upon the Baſis of his own 
wer and | without depeoding upon Fortune, or any Fercign Supplies. But his Fa- 
itr Died five Years after his Son had taken up Arms, and left himonothing (olid; and ia 
certainty, but Rutaagnd LnFi and" the reſt were in Nu5thus, infeſted with two: formidable Ar- 
mics, and himieff ly Sick. This Duke was a Man of that Magoanimity and Pru- 
dence;underſiood ſo well which-way Men were to be wheedled, or deſtroy'd, and (uch wete 
the Foundations thathe had laid in a horttime, chat had he not bad thoſe two great Armies 
upon his back, and a ficroe Diſtemper upon bis Body, he had overcome all difficulties, and 
brought his Deſigns to PerfeQtion. ' Thar the Foundations which he had laid were plauſible, 
appear'd by. che. patience 'of his Subjefs in Ramagas, who held out for. him a compleat 
Month, though knew -hewas ar Deaths Door, and unlikely ever to come out of Rome: 
rmrend uy» hem the Baghiom, the Vitels and Urſin returned, ſeeing there was no 


likelihood of lis recovery; yer-they-could not gain any of his Party, nor Debauch then 
totheir fide 5 Tis oolfible he was, not able to 'put who he pleaſed into the Pontifical Chair, 
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yet et he had Power enough to keep any Man out who h he thought was his Eneeny: Bur had 
it becn his Fortune to have been well when his Father Alexander dicd,' all things had ſuccee- 
ded to'his Mind. - He rold me himſelf about the Time that aline XL was Created, that 
he had conſidered well the Accidents that might befal. him upon'the Death of his Father,and 
provided againſt them all, only he did not imagine that at his Death,be ſheuld be (o near ic 
himſelf, Upon ſerious Examination therefore of the whole Condudt of Duke Valentine, 1 
ſee nothing to be reprehended,ir ſcems rather proper to me to propoſe. him (as I have done ) 
asan Examplefor the Imitation of all ſuch asby the Favour of z. or the. Supplics of 
other Princes, haye got into the Saddle ; tor his Mind being ſo large, and his Iatentions ſo 
high, he could not do otherwiſe, and nothing could bave oppoſed the Greatneſs and Wil 
dom of his Deſigns, bur his own lafirmity, and the Death of his Father. He therefore who 
thinks it neceſ[ary in the Minority of his Dominion to. ſecure himſelf againſt. bis Encmies ; ; 
to gain himſelf Friends, to overceme whether by Force, or by Fraud ro fake himſelf 
belov'd, or tear'd by his People z to be followed: and rever z to deſtroy 
and exterminate ſuch as would do him Injury ; to repeal an#ſupp - d ws, and intro- 
duce new ; to be Severe, Grateful, Magnanimovs, Libcral, Caſticr and Disband ſuch of bis 
Army as were Uafaichful, and put new in their Places ; manage himſelf ſo in his Alliances 
with Kings and Princes, hat all.of them ſhould be cither Obliged torequite him, or afraid 
ro offend himyHe,l ſay,cannor find a freſher or better Model than the AQtions of this Prince, 
If in any thing he be co be condemned, it is in ſuffering the EleQtion of Zalius XI. which 
was much to his prejudice ; for « h (as is {aid before) be might be unable to make the 
Pope as he pleaſed; yer it was in his Power to have put any one by, and he onghe neve never to 
have conſented co the Eleftion of. any of che Cardinals whom he formerly off ended, or 
who after their Promotion were like to be jealoys of bim ; for Men are as Miſchicvous for 
Fear, as for Hatred. Thoſe Cardinals which he bad diſobli » were, am wg OT, the 

Cardivals of St. Peter ad Vineula, Collonta St. George, and anius. The relt, if any of 
them were advanced, to the\Papacy, —_ well-be afraid of him;except the Spaniſh Cardi- 
nals, and the Cardinal of Roan; The Spamards by reaſon x their Obligations and Alliance; 
and the other, by reaſon of his Juccrelt in the Kingdom o France. i heechogp above all 
things, the Duke ſhould have made a Spaniſh Cardinal Pope; and if chat could not haye 
been done, he ſhould rather have conſented ng the Elcftion of Roan, than St. Peter ad Vin- 
cula, for * - weaknels to belicye, that among Great dfOr- new. Obligations can oblite« 
rate old Injuties and Diſguſts. Sothar in the e&ion of this Fulius XI. Duke Valentize com- 
mitted an ans that x was s the Cauſe of his utter: Defirution. | 
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of ſec as have arriv 'd at their Dominion, by wicked wi 
| mnjuſtifiable Means. 


OW "LF thereare two Ways from a private Perſon to become a Prince, 1 which 
\ Ways are net altogerher to be attribured cicher to Fortunc or Management, I think if 
not convenient to pretermit thern, though of anc of them] may. ſpeak more Jargely where 
Occaſion is offered ro. Treat more parriculagly of Republicks,One of the Ways wheri one 
is advanced to:the Soveraignty by any lilegal nefarious Means: The other when a Citizen 
by-rhe Fayour and: Partialgy of his Fellow-Cirizens is made Prince of his Country. I (hall 
weak ot the feſt in this Chapter, and Juſtifie, what 1 ſay by two Examples, one Ancirat 'the 

Hel Woe eatring farther into the. Merits of the Cauſe, as judging t her fuf- 
bee foray: n-who. is, neceſſicatcd to follow them. Agathecles the Sthan,. not only 
from) a prizzage,, but from: a yile-and abjctt ( de Das all King of Til e, and be- 
a the) Sog.of 2 Poucrhe-cominued the none $6.0 Lied or c ecs 
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City without"unyitfrultidlst” and chough akerwards be Joſt eao: rear; Baircls totes 


overcoming of dangers, tis Courage in ſupport and furmounting his Misfortanes; | do 
not ſee why be ſhould be held inferiour to the beſt C 

Cruelty and barbarous Inhumaniry, added to a million of other Viccs,will not permit that 
he be numbred atnongſt the moſt Excellent Men. So then that which he performed cannor 


fellow-Cirizens of: Fermo (to whom the Servitude of their mae a Ore qua 
rto which, he writ a 
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once, and rhat of necefl;:y for ' ones own preſervation, bur never repeared afterwards, and 
cyen thert converted as much as poſlible ro che bemefir of the SubjeRts. "rm gas foes 
Cruekics as ate bur few in the beginning, !buc in time do rathes rukiply then decreaſe. 
Thoſc who are guilcy of the firſt,do receive affiſtance ſomerirncs both from God and: Man, 
and Agathocks. is an inftance: Bur the others cannor poſſibly fubfiſt long + From whence it 
is to be obſcrved, thac he who Uliurps the Government of any Srace, is to execure and; 

in praCtice all che Cruelcics which he thinks Material at oncey that he may haveno on 
to renew them ofren, but chat by his diſcontinuance, he tmay'. mollific the People, and by 
his Beacfics bringthem over to his fide: He who docs otherwife, wherhet' for Pear, or itl 
Counſel, is obliged. co be always ready” with his Knite in; his hand, for he Er. never repoſe 
any Confidence m his Subjefts, whilſt they, by reaſon of bris freſh and” commnued Inhuma- 
ries, cannor be ſecure againſt him : So chew» kyurics are ro be commitred all. ar once, that 
the laſt being'the leſs.the Diſtaſte may be likewiſe the lef#z but Benefits tonld be diſtilled 
by drops, chat:the Reliſh may; be che greater. Above all a Prince is ſo- to behave himſelf 
rowards his $ubjeds, that nenher good Fortune or bad ſhould be able to/alter him z for 
bring once aſſauked wich Adverſtty, you bave no tine todo-Miſchief, and the good which 
you do, dors you no good, being looked upon asforced, and ſ6 no- Fhanks to be dac for ir. 
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.CHAP. IX 
Of Civil Principality. 


Shall fpeak now of the other Way,when a Principal CG by wickedContrivance 
or imolerable Violence ivrade Soreraign of dis Courry, which may be caled a Civid 
principality, and is not to be arrained by cichee Virtue, or alone; bur by a hucky 
ſort of Craft: This Man,l ſay,arrives at the Government by the Favour of che'People or No- 
bility ; for in all Citics the nacaner and the bercer fore of Ciizeris'are of different hamours, 
and it from hence that the. Common People are not wilting ro-de dorimanded and 
by che Great Ones, and the Great Ones-ate-not te.be farivfied withour'irFrom this 
dverfiry format one of thefe three Effefts: do arife, Printipality, Liderey, or Licemi- 
onficſs. Prineipalicy is cauſed cicher dy the Peoptey, or the Great Ones, as,cithoe the- one; or 
the other as occaſion: The Greax Ones finding themfclves unable to reſiſt the Popular Tot- 
rene, do many rimes Ulnanimoufly confer their whole Authority-uponone Perfon, and creawe 
birrr Prince, thar ander his Proceftion they rmay'be quiee arid ſecure. The People on-tho 
other fide, when over-power'd by their Adverfaties, do the ſame thing, rranſmitting their! 
Power-to 2 ſingle Perſon, who s made King for cheit berter Defence. He'who arvives ar 
the Soveraignty,by the Afﬀiſtance of the Grear Ones, preſerves it with more difficulty, than: 
he who is advanced by the People,becaule behas about him many of his old: Aſſociates, who 
thinking themſelves his Equals, are nor to be-direA:d and managed as he would have then. 
Burhe, that is preferred by the People, ftands alone without Equals, and has no Body, or 
very few about Him; but what arg ready to obey t | Moreover the Gr are—hard)y ro be 
ſarisfied withour Injury to others, which is otherwiſe with rhe Pec ufe ehevr Defigns 
are "more reaſonable,chan the-Defigns of che Great Ones,whieh arc fix upon commanding, 
and oppreffing altogether, whilſt the People endeavour onlyi-to defend and; ſecure them 
ſelves. Moreover, where the People is adverſe, the Prince can never be ſafe, by reaſon of 
their Numbers,whereas the Grear Ones are bur-tew, and by confequence quay ugg 6 [250 
The worſt chata Prince can expe from an Injured-and Incenſed People, is to be Deſerted ; 
Bur if che Grear Ones be provoked, he is not only/to fear abandoning, but Canſpiracy,and 
banding againſt bim z for the Greater Sort being more provident and cunning, they look 
creſt with the'Perfors,whs they bope will 
overcome. Beſides the Prince is obliged to live always with one and the ſame People, bur 
with the Granowtio is under ne-fuch Obligation, for hey azzy Crearsy and b 
Vance 


That theſe Great 'Men arc t© be conſideved'iwo Ways eſpeciatly't Tharig whitther in 1 
manner of their Adminiſtrariorfrhey do wholly fotlow che: Fottune and lacereft of che Prince;; 
orwhether they do otherwiſe, 'Thufe who:devacthemfelve erifively ro:his- Buſines, and 
are not Rapacioun, are to be vakacd and preferred Thoſe who! ate more remis, and will 
nor ſtick to their Prince, do.ic commonly upory eo Moripes, cichor out of Lazinoſs or Fear 
(and in thofe caſes t np ox employed, eſpecially if they be wii. ami of good Counſel, 
becauſe if Aﬀaits proſper, rhou-gaineſt Honour chereby ; i they tniſcarrye; thow neodeft not 
to 
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to fear them) or upon Ambition, and Deſigr, and that is a Token that their Thoughts are.- _ 
more intent upon their own Advantage than thine. Of theſe a Prince ought always ro have. + 


a more than ordinary Care, and order them as if they were Enemics profefed, for in his 
diſtreſs they will be ſure to ſet him forwards, and-do what they can to deſtroy him. 'He 
therefore who; comes to be Prince by the Favour and Sufftrage of the People, is obliged to 
keep them his Friends, which (their defire being nothing but Freedom from Oppretfion ) 
may be eaſily done. But he that is preferred by the Intereſt of the Nobles againſt the Minds 
of the:Co is above. all things to cadcavour to Ingratiate with the People, which: 
will be as the other if he undertakes their Proteftion : And Men receiving good Offices, 
where they expected ill, are indear'd by the Surprize, and become better affeQtcd to their 
Benefaftor than -perhaps they-'would have been, had he been made Prince by their imme- 


diate Favour. There are many Ways of in{inuating with the People, of which no cerrain- - 


Rule can be given,becauſe they vary according to thediverſity of the Subje&t, and therefore 
I ſhall paſs them at this time concl ing with this Aſſertion, That ic is neceſſary above all 
Things, that a.Prince preſerves the AﬀeCtions of his People, otherwiſe,in any Exigence, he: 
has no refuge nor remedy. Nebides Prince of the Spartans, ſnſtained all Greece, and a Vi- 
Qorious Army of the Rowans,and defended the Government and Country againſt them all z 
and to do that great Aftion, it was ſufficient for him to ſecure himſelf againſt the Machina- 
tions of a few, whereas if the =o had been his Enemy, that wonld not have done ir. Lee 
no Man impugn my Opinion with that Old Saying, He that builds wpon the People, builds 


ou the Sand. That is true indeed when a Citizen of private Condition relics upon the 


cople, and perſwades himſelf that when che Magiſtrate , or his Adverſary, goes about to 
oppreſs him, rhey will bring him off, in which cafe many Preſidents may be produced, and 
particularly the Gracchi in Rome, and. Georgio Scalt in Florence. But if the Prince that 
builds upon them, knows how to Command, and be a Man of Gourage, not dejefted in 
Adverſiry, nor deficient in his other Preparations, but keeps up the Spirits of his People by 
his own Valour and Condu&, he ſhall neyer be deſerted by chem, nor find-his Foundati- 
ons laid in a wrong Place. | 

Theſe kind of C are moſt tottering and uncertain, when the Prince ſtrains of a 

ſudden, and paſſes. (as at one Leap) froma Civil, to an Abſolure Power, and the Reaſon is, 
becauſe they .cither Command, and Af.by themſelyes, or by the My and Mediation 
of the Magiſtrate: In this laſt caſe,their Authority is weaker,and more tickliſh,becauſc ir de- 
pends much upon.the Pleaſure ; Conrapytncs of the Chicf Officers, who (in time of Ad- 
ver 
m 


eſpecially) can rembve them eaſily, cither by negleCting, or reſiſting their Come 

: nor is there any Way for ſuch a Prince inthe Perplexicy of his Afﬀairs to eſtabliſh a 
Tyranny becauſe thoſe Citizens and Subjefts who uſed to exerciſe the Magiſtracy, retain 
Rill ſuch Power and Influence upon the People, that they will not infringe the ro 
obey his ; and in Time of Danger he ſhall always want ſuch as he can truſt. So that a Prince 
is not to-take his Meaſures according to what he (ces in Timesof Peace when of the Subjeds 
(having: nothing to.do bpt to be governed ) every one runs, every one promiſes, and every 
ones dies for him,. when Death is at a diſtance: but when Times are Tempeſtuous, and the 
Ship of .the State has need of the Help and Afliſtance of the Subjeft, there are but few will: 
expoſe themſelves: And this Experiment is the more dangerous, becauſe it can be prafti- 
ſed but once;; So then, a Prince who is provident and wife ought to carry; himſelf fo, that 
in-all Places, Times and Occa the ary. may have need of his Adminiſtration and 

egiment, and-eyer after they ſhall be faithful and crue. 


a 


i 


CHAP. X. 
p9:i3 ens the Strength of all Principalities is to be computed. 


O any Man'that cxatnivs the Nature of Principalitics,- it is wotthy his Conſideration, 
| <bether a Prince has Power and Le my ergy, gg: by himſclf,or whether he 
the Aſſiſtance, and Proteftion of other- People. To clear the Point a lictle better, 1 
- think thoſe Princes'capable of Ruling,who-are able cither by;the Numbers of their Men, or 

the Greatneſs of their Wealth to railc'a Coodeleat Army, and-bid Battle. to any that ſhall 

Invade them; and rhoſeT think depend upon others, who of themſelves dare'not mect their 

Enemy is the Field, but are forced to keepwithin\their Bounds, and defend them as well as 

they can. Of the firſt,ve have ſpoken already, and ſball ſay more as Occaſion is preſented. 

Of the ſecond no more can be (aid, but ro adviſe ſuch Princes tro Strengthen and Fray - 
__ pl 
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A Pint ; wh has Ci Ford aa he i People i 
ohas a City we 
we Moletted, and nies art Fo oli his W mY 


arc ſo yarions;; "ies almolt impeidle for any 7 A 
aying Houſe and Page DE 


Fowmn, withoix :interruption. "haoy bits, chu Eng 
—— "ill nat havePience aed z and that Cha- 
chem ſeives will ine a Wile and Dexccrous 


Pronce will cafily Evade tha(e wr pry by encouraging bis SubjeRts and perſwading them) 


—— "> wh Emp nas: by an ENDS, <p them with 


ng. himſelf nitmbly of 
ſuch as appcat. LING ual PraCticeisfor the Enemy 
> Plunderand-ſor the County on Fire at their! rſt coming mhil't Man's Spirit is 
high,. hey to > «2 Defence ; ſo that the Ngoc nor eotern ard be fearful 
yy for thoſe Miſchicfs arc paf$'d and 
—_— ! i 
joyn more cordially with t 
ton hen, ria ving Sacrificed their H and Eltaree in -- 
foch, to take as much Pleaſure: in baviog Obliged another, 2s in bei 
liged himſelf. Wherefore all things fairl angry cg it is no-ſuch hard matter for a Prince 
not-only to gain, but to retain the ion of his Subje&t; and make them Patient of- a 
long Siege, if he be Wiſe and Provident, and' takes care d Hu want nothing, cicher for 
their Lively-hood or Defence. 
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CHAP. "XL 


Of Beelefiaſtical Principalities. 


Here retnains nothing of this Nature to be diſcourſed, bur of Eccleſiaſtical Prindipallies 
about which the greateſt difficulty is to get into Poleflion, becauſe they are gained ci- 
ther by Fortuge or Virtue, bur kepe wirhout either lupported by by Ancient Statutes, L1- 
riverſally received in the Chriflian-Church, whidrare Power and Authority, they 
do keep rheir Prince in his Dignity, let his Converſation or Condutt be what it will. Theic 
are the only Perſons who have Lands, and donot Defend theai, Subjefts and do not Govertz 
them, and Fon their Lands are tot raken from themtho! they 925 ad Defend chem, nor their 
Subjects di atisfied, tho' they never regard them-z{0 char theſe rincipalities are the my" va 
and molt ſecure inthe World; but bein og o——_ manvagd by a Supercarural 987 1-1 han the Wi 
dom and Contrivance of Man I ſhall ſpeak no more of them, tor being ſetup; and contjni- 
ed by God himſelf, ir would be gteat Prefumprion in any i carte to. qaſetheria Temporal 
at in _— 
Things the Chutch is arrived artbar height, fecingthat before Al 's tice, che [raliar 
Princes, not only ſuch as were Soveraigns, but every Baron and\Loye, how inconfiderable ſo- 
ver in Temporal Aﬀairs, eſtremed of then but lirtle; yer ſince; it has been. able noc only 
w ſtartle and confront the King of France, but to drive him out of raly, and taRuin the Ye-;, 
mtiazs, the Reaſon of which, alrcady well knows, Ithivk it not ſuperfluousto reviye 


in ſome Meaſure. Before 
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Before. Charles Kitig of  Brante 
Empire of the Pope, the Tewe 

rzes. It was thelmereſt of thy 

Prince ſhouldeome with ai'A 


the King 


ſi; and Re {This Brnvlationand Anime was the Cauſe 
the Pop? was no-more Formi in Italy, after this Alexanitr Vi was Advancd tothe Pa. 
party, who more than all-thab er "tet" before him,'derhonſtrarcd, whdt a Pope with 
5 ap Power was able! dd(t- having taken Advantage of the French Invalion, by. the 
Miniſtry arid Cindvu@ of Dute Fulzntive; he performed allthat [have chringes clewhare 
among the Aﬀtionsof che ſaid Duel Arid hatigh his Deſign was gor fo th'adyamage 


the Chnrch; as ro Aogratdivexhe- Dake, 'yer whar he-cid'for the one, ;curned after 


to the benefit of the Orher ;for!thd Pope being Dead, -andValortixe Extin&y) what both of + 


chem had got; devolv'd upotethe' Church 3 after bim'!7elizs ſucceeded; and! found: 

Church in a' floutiſhing” Condition 4 'Ro rchblly io its Pefieffony/Ithe rock: 
Rome extermiinated/ and)pone; and-tHeir fu 
ſides, a Way opencd for Railing and Hoardiiig of Mony never 


iſed belore ; which Way 


Fulius Improvigg'rather tharkotherwiſe,' he began to enterrain Thoughtg,nor only of Con 


: 


aſterivg)the Vexetians; and Forcing the Frenchrout of; Italy. + All 
which great' rizes ng, added*much ro his Honor that tir-3mpropriated no- 
thitg, but\gave Hoang, alſo the Colonneſt and Urſini-inthe ſame 
Condition as he/ found them,agd thoughin'Caſe' of Sedirion there were tholeready-on both 
ſides - to have Headed themy: yet there wete two Conſiderations which kept them ar Peac 
One'was the Greatneſs of the Chirth which' kept them in Awe; theother wastheir Wantof 
Cardinals, which indeed was'the Original'of their Diſcontents, and will-never ceaſe till 
ſome of them'be Advanced to that Dignity ; for by them che. Parties in Rae, and without, 
are maintained,' and the Barons Oblig'd ro Defend them ; ſorhar the Andbition of the Pre- 
lates is the Cau'e of all che Difſention and Tumults among the Barons. IT 

His preſent Holineſs Pope Leo had the Happineſs to be Elefted at a Time when it was moſt 
Powerful, and itis hop'd, if they made the Church great by their Arms,”heby the Inte- 
grity of his Converſation, and a r na other Virtues will Enlarge it much more and 
make it more Venerable and Auguſt, | : 


quering Bologna, but 


mmm 
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CHAP. XIL 


How many Forms. there are of Military Diſcipline, and of thoſe Souldiers 
'  which"are'called Mercenary. 


Aving ſpoken particularly of the ſeveral Sorts of Principaliries, as I propoſed in the Be- 

ginaing ; Conſidered in part the Reaſons of their Conſtitution and their: Eyil ; and 

the Ways: which many bave taken to acquire and preſerve-chem ; it remains that ] Pro- 

ca on in dn Way' upon ſuch things as may conduct to the Offence, or Defence of 
cither of chem; . 


| We have declared before thariit is not only. expedient but neceſſary for a Prince torake - 


Care his Foundations be good, otherwiſe his Fabrick will be ſure to fail. ++ 
The Principal Foundations. of ' all States: (New, Old, -or Mixt) are good Laws, and good 
Arms, and becauſe there: \cannot be Good Laws, where there are not] Good Arms, 


and where the Arms arce' Good, there muſt be Good Laws, ] ſhall paſs by-the Laws, and 


diſcourſe of the Arms. — FRIE LY 5:f1 
I fay, the Armsthen with whicha Prince Defends his Stare,are his own Mercenary, Auxilia- 
ry 
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 ryor mixt. .'Fhe Mercenary and Auxiliary arc unprofitable, and dangerous, and that 


Prince who founds the duration of his Government his Mercenary Forces, ſhall never 
be firm nor ſecure, for they are Divided, Ambitious, Ulndiſciplin'd, Ulnfaithtul, Inſolent ro 
their Friends, AbjeCt rotheir Enemics, without Fear of God, or Faith to Men, fo the Ruin 
of that Perſon who truſts to them, is no longer Protrafted, than the Attempt is deferred ; 
intime of Peace they Divorce you, in time of War they Deſert you, and the Reaſon is be- 
cauſe it is not Love, nor any Principle of Honour that keeps them in the Field, 'ris only their 
Pay, and "that is no: a Conſideration ſtrong enough to preyail with them. to Die for you j 
whilſt your have more Service to imploy them in, they are Excellent Soldiers; but tell them 
of an Engagement, and they will either Disband before, or Run away in the Battle, 

And to evince this, would require no great Pains; —_y Ruin of caly proceeded 
from no other Cauſe, than that for ſeyeral Years rogerher it had Repos'd it ſelf upon Merce- 
nary Arms; which Forces, 'tis poſſible, may have ſormerly done Service ro (ome particular 
Perſon, and behay'd themſelves well enough among one another, but no ſooner were they 
Artack'd by 'a powerful Foreigner, but they diſcovered themſelyes, and ſkewed what they 
were to the World: Hence it was, that Charles VIII. chalk'd out his own way into Ttaly; and 
that Perſon was in the right, who affirmed our own Faults were the Cauſe of our Miſcrics; 
but it wasnot thoſe Faults he believed, but thoſe I have mention'd, which being commir- 
red moſt Eminently by Princes, they ſuffered moſt remarkably in the Puniſhment. Bur 
ro come cloſer to the point, and give you a clearer Proſpeft of the Imperfeftion and Infe- 
licity ofthoſe Forces. The great Officers of theſe Mercenaries, are Men of great Courage, or 
otherwiſe ; if the firſt, you can never be ſafe, for they always aſpire to make themſelves 
Great, cicher by Supplanting of you, who is their Maſter, or eſling of other People, 
whom you defir'd to have preſerved ; and on the other fide, if the Commanders be not 
Couragious, you are Ruined again ; if it ſheuld be urged, that all Generals will do the ſame, 
whether Mercenarics or others, I would anſwer, that all War is managed either by a Prince 


| or Republic : The Prince is Obliged ro go in Perſon, and perform the Office of General 


himſelf : The Republic muſt depute ſome one of her choice Citizens, who is to be changed, 
if he carries himſelt i]l; if he bchaves himſelt well, he is to be continued, but ſo Strairned 
and Circumſcrib'd by his Commithon, that he may not tranſgrels : And indeed, Experience 
tells us, that Princes alone, and Commonmwealths alone, with their own private Forces, haye 
performed Great Things, whereas Mercenaries do nothing but hurt. Beſides, a Martial 
Commonwealth char ſtands upon it's own Legs,and maintains it ſelf by it's own Prowels, is not 
calily Ulſurped, and falls not ſo readily under the Obedience of one of their Fellow-Citi- 
zens, as where all the Forces are Foreign. Rome and Sparta maintained their own Liberty for 
many Yearstogerher, by their own Forces and Arms : The Swiſſes are more Material than 
their Neighbours, and by conſequence more free. Of the danger of Mercenary Forces, we 
have an ancient Examplcin the. C arthagimans, who aftcr the end of their firſt War with the 
Rowans, had like to have .been Ruin'd, and Oyer-run by-their own Mercenaries, though 
their own Citizens Commanded them. - 

After the Death of Epaminondas, the Thebans made Philip of Macedon their General, who 
Defeated their Enemies, and enſlaved themſelves. Upon the Death of Duke Philip the Mi- 
laneſi entertained Franceſco Sforz.a againſt the Venetians, and Franceſco, haying worſted the 
Enemy at Carawvaggro, joyned himſclf with him, with Deſign to have Ma his Maſters, 
Frenceſco's Father was formerly in the Service of Zoan Queen of Naples, and on a ſudden 
Marched away from Her with his Army, and Jett Her utterly Deſtitute, ſo that She was 
conſtrain'd tothrow Her ſelf under the ProteQion of the King of Aragon, and though the 
Venctians and Florentines both have lately enlarged their Dominion by Employing theſe 
Forces, and their Generals have rather Advanced than Enſlaved them ; I anſwer, That the 
any way impute ir to their good Fortune, becauſe, of ſuch of their Generals as they 

ight have rationally Feared, forme had no Victories ro Encourage them, others were 
obſtruged, and others rurned their Ambition another Way ; he that wasnot Vitorious was 
Giovanni Acuto, whole Fidelity could not be known, becauſe he had no Opportunity to 
break ir, but every Body knows, had he ſucceeded, the Florentines had been all ar his Mercy 
Sforz.a had always the Bracceſcht in Oppoſition, and they were reciprocally an Impediment 
the one to the other. Franceſco turned his Ambition upon Lombardy, Braccio upon the 
Church, andthe Kingdom of Naples. But to ſpeak of more modern Occurrences. The 
Florentines made Paul Vitelk their General, a Wiſe Man, and one who from a private For- 
tune, had raiſed bimſelf to a great Reputation : Had Paul taken Piſa, no Body can be in- 
ſenſible, how the Florentznes muſt have Comported wich him, for ſhould he have quined 
their Service, and taken Pay of their Enemy, they had been loſt withour Remedy, and ro 
have continued him in that Power, had been in time to haye made him their Maſter, If 
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the Progre's of the Venettans be conſidered, they will be found to have ated; Securely and 
Henourably, whilſt their Aﬀairs were Managed by their own Forces (which was betore they 
attempted airy thing upon the Terra firms) theu all was done by the Gentlemien and Com- 
mon People of that City, and they did very Great Things ; but when they began to Enter. 
prize at Land, they kegan to abate of their old Reputation and Diſcipline, and to Degenerate 
no the Cuſtoms of [taly ; and when they began to Corquer fiſt upon the Continent, has 
ving no great Territory, and their Reputation being Forinidable Abroad, there was ng 
occalion that they ſhould be much afraid of their Offic::s 4 but afterwards, when they: began 
to Extend their Empire, under the Command of Carmignoia, rhen it was they became 
ſenſible of their Error-; for having found him:to be a: great Captain by their ViCtorics (under 
his Condu&t) againſt the Duke of Milan, perceiving him afterwards grow Cool and Remils 
in their Service, they concluded, no more great Things were to be expefted from him z,and_ 
being neither willirg, nor indeed able to take away his Commiſlion, tor fear of looſiig whar 
they had gor, they were conftrain'd for their own Security ro put him to Death. Their Gene- 
rals after him were Bartolomeo de Bargamo, Raberto de San. Severans, and the Conte de Pits- 
gliano, and ſuch as rhey, uoder whole ConduC@t the Venetzars were more like to loſe than 
to gain, as ir happened nor long after at Yalia, where in one Battle they loſt as muck as they 
had& been gaining cight Hundred Years wich Ic.credible Labour and Difficulty ; which is 
not ſtrange, if m be conlidered that by thoſe” kind of Forces che Conqueſts are ſlow, and 
Tegiovs, and Weak ; but their Loſſes ate Rapid and: Wonderful. And becauſe I am. come 
with my Examples into Italy, where far many Years all Things bave been manag'd by 
Mercenary Armics, I ſhall lay my Diſcourſe a lite higher, that their Original and Pro- 
preſs bcing rendred more Plain, they may with more Eaſe be Regulared and Corredtcd. 
You muſt Underftand that in later Timeswhen the Rowan Empire began to Decline in 7taly, 
and the Pope to take upon him Authocity in Temporal Afﬀeairs, 7taly became divided into 
ſeveral Stares: For many of the Great Ciries teok Arms againſt their Nobility, who bay- 
ing-bcen formerly Favoured by the Emperours,kept the People under Oppteſtion, againſt which 


-xhe Church oppoſed, to gain ro it {elf a Reputation and Intereſt iv Temporal Afﬀairs : 


other Cities were Subdued by their Citizens who made chemſclyes Princes ; fo that 7taly 
(upon the Trarſlation of che Empire) being fallen into the Hands of the Pope and forme other 
Common-wealths ; and thoſe Prieſts and Citizexs unacquainted with the uſe and excrciſe of 
Arms ; they began to take Foreigners into their Pay : the Firſt Man who gave Reputation 
to theſe kind of Forces was Alberigo da Como of Romagna : among the reſt Braccio and Sforzu 
(the two great Arbiters of 7taly in their Time) were brought up under his Diſcipline, after 
whom Succeeded the reſt who Commanded the Armies in Ftaly to our days : and the end of 
their great Diſcipline and ConduCt was, that 7taly was Over-run by Charles, pillaged b 
L emis, iolated by Ferrand,and Deſamed by the Swizzers.The Order which they obiery'd, 
was, firſt to take away the Repuration from the Foor,: and appropriate it to themſelves ; 
and this they did, becauſe their Dominion being bur Small, and to be Maintained by their 
own Induſtry, a few Foot could not do their Buſineſs, anda great Body they could not 
Maintain 5 hereupon they changed their Militis imo Hbrie, which being Digeſted into 
Troops they Suſtain'd and Rewarded themſclyes with the Commands, and by degrees this 
way of Cavalry was grown ſo much in Faſhion, that in an Army of 20000 Men, there-was 
ſcarce 2000 Foot to be found, Befides, they endeavour'd with all pofhible Induſtry co pre- 
vent Trouble or Fear, either to rhemſclvesor their Souldicrs, and their Way was by Killing 
no body in Fight, only taking one another Priſoners, and Diſmiſhng them afterwards with- 
out either Prejudice or Ranſom. When they they were in Leazure betore a Town, they Shot ( 
not Rudely amongſt chem in the Night; nor did they in the T'own diſturb them wich any * 
Sallies in their Camp ; no Approac hes or Intrenchments were made at Unſcaſonable hours, 
and nothing of Lying in the Ficld when Winter came on ; and all theſe Things did not hap- 
pen by any negligence in their Officers,but were part of their Diſcipline,and wtroduc'd{as is 
ſaid before) to caſe the Poor Souldicr both of Labour and Danger,by which PraGtices they 
haye brought 7raly beth inco Slavery, and Contempr. 
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cr- Of Auxiliaries, Mix'd, and Natural Soldiers. 
alC aa | ' od SR IR ; 
_ Uxiliaries (which are another Sort of unproficable Soldiers) are when ſome poreric 
por Prince is called to your Affiſtance and Detence 3 as was done not long fince by Pope "TE 
jan Julus, who in his Enterprize of Ferrara baving ſeen the ſad-Experience of his Mercenary «i 
”ou Army, berook himſelf co Auxiliatics, and Capitulated with Ferran King of Spain, that he F 
Jer ſh uld come with his Forces ro. his Relief. Theſe Armies may do. well torthemſlclves, — 
us but he who invites them, is ſure-to be a Sufferer ; for if beaten; he is (ure co be a = 
nd. Loſer,if they ſucceed, he is left ar their Diſcretion; and thoagh Ancicmt Hiſtoticy are full of 3 
Mat Examples of this kind, yer | ſhall keep ro that of Pope Faliue XI. 'asone ill freſh in our YA 
we Memory, whoſe Expedition againſt Ferrars was very rafh and inconfiderare; in that he pur 
ey all into the Hands of a Stranger; bur his good Fortune preſented him with! a Third Accident, 
an which prevented his reaping the Fruit of: his Imprudent Eleftions for his Sublidiary: Troops 
ey being broken at R atenna,and the SwzZzers coningin, ard beatingroff the Vitors; beyond 
18 all Expe&ation,he eſcaped being a Priloner 10) his Enemies, betauſe they: alſo were Defca- 
nd ted, and to bis Auxiliary Friends, becauſe he had Conquered by other Peoples Arms. The 
” Floremiaes being deſticute of Soldiers, hired 10900 French for: the: Reduthon of Piſa, by 
by which Counſel they ran themſelves into greater danger, than ever they had done inall.cheir 
ph Troubles before. The Emperor of Corſtenttrople in oppolitionto' his Neighbors, ſent 10000 
<d. Turks into:Greece, which could not; be got out again whenthe War wasarancnd; but gave 
aly, the firſt, beginning to the Sexvitude and [Captivity which: thoſe: Iafidels brooght upon thac 
=_ Country; He then,who has no mind.cq overcome, may imake-ufe of theſe Forces, for they 
on are much-mare dangerous than the Mercenary, and will ryin you out of hand, becauſe they 
ch are always Unanimgus, and at che Commantt of other ; whereas thei Mercenaries 
rs: after they have gorten a-ViRtory, muſt haye longer time, 4nd more occafion' before they 
jaly can do yait a. Miſchict, in-reſpeCt the are not ove Body,but.made up out of. fkveral Coun- 
her cries, entertain'd into your Pay, to which if, you add a. General of your owp, they Cannot 
: of ſuddenly aſſume ſo much Authority as will be able to do you any Prejudice.-Jn ſhort, ic is 
aq Cowardize and Sloth that is to be feared in the Mercenaries, and Courage an AQivity in the 
FR Auxiliaries: A Wiſe Prince therefore neyer made uſc of theſe Forces, bur commirred him- 
ter ſelf ro his own 3, chooſing rather to be overcome with, than to Conquer with the other 
Jof becauſc,he cannoc think that a Vidtoty, which is obraic'd by ocher Peoples Arms. I ſhall 
b make no Scruple to produce Ceſar Borgia for an Example. - This Duke Invaded Romagns 
& with an Army of Auxiliacics,confiſting wholly of -French;by whoſe AfRance he took Imola, 
CS , and Furl: But finding them afterwards to torter in their Faith, and himſelf Inſecure, he 
as berook himfclt to! Mercenaries, as the lefs dangerous of-che ewo, and corertained. the Urfine 
nor and Yiteli lingo his Pay ;. finding thera alfo irreſojurey; waſaithful and dangerous, hegdil- 
nco mi{ſs'd them, and for the futuxe employed-none but his own. From heoge:: 'may co 
his the differerce, betwixt theſs-xwo Sorrs of Forces, -if we conſider. the difference in the Dukes 
"2s  Repuration,when the Urſins and Yuuelt were, ja bis Service, and when he had no Soldicrs-buc 
ol his own : :When: he began-to ſtand upon, his own Legs, his Renown began-ro. increaleyand 
We indeed, befare, his Eftreqa was noc lo great, till cyery Bddy found him abſoluce Maſtes of 
_ his own-Anandy.! 7 5 n, | ment v 1G, 0 v3 394; 
hot «. | Havingbogun my Examples in 1taly, l-am'unwilling to leave it, eſpecially whilſt in ſup- 
oy lies-us:wnh fach as are freſh in-our Memory ; yer I cannat paſs by Hrero of Syracuſe,vtjomn 
_ have: medGaned before; This Perſon being;made General of the Syracuſan Army,quickly 
ap- 
5 18 
ey 
x Sadl-1o » ericourage 
etn on,; excuſed hicaſel; 
| he :N0t:; be able.) 9: @anage. bimſclf 4 
iplt rhe! Enemy! withi bis own: Artbs only;wbactt 
\ P. are commonly 
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"CHARLESVIL ihe Father of Lewis XI. having by his Fortune and Courage re- 
Enghfb , began to underſtand the of 


deem'd his out of the Hands of the 
having Soldiers of his own,and erefted a Militia at home to confiſt of Horſe as well as 

after which, his Son King Lewgs Caſhjered his. own roorang took.ehe Swiſers into his Pay, 
which Error being followed by his Succeffors: f as 'is viſible to this day) is the occaſion of 
all the Dangers to which that Kingdom of France is ſtill obnoxious, for having adyanced 
the Reputation of the Spvſſes he vilified his own People, by digbanding the Foot intirely and 
accuſtoming his Horſe ſo much co with arher Soldiets, that fighting till in Copjun- 
Qtion with peer to believe they cduld do nothing without them ; Hence 
it proceeds that the Frexch are not able ro do any thing againſt che Swiſſes, and wi 

them they will yenture: upon nothing : So that the Frexch Army is mix'd, conſifts of Mer- 
cenarics,and Natives, and ismudch bertcer than either Mercenaries or Auxiliaries alone, bur 
much worſe than if it were intirely Natural, as this E le teſtifies abundantly ; for 
doubtleſs France would 'be infugrrable, if Charles his Eſtabliſhment was made uſe of, and 
improv'd : Bur the Imprudence of Man bones many things, which ſavouring of preſent 
good, conceal the Poyſon that is latent (as I ſaid before of the HeQic Feaver) wherefore 
if he who is raifd to any Sovetaignty,: ſoreſees not a Milchicf till it falls upon his Head, 
he is not to be-reckoned a wife Prince,and truly,thac is a particular Blefling of God beſtowed 
upon few People : If we refle& upon the firſt Cauſe of the Ruin of the Rowan Empire, ir 
will be found to begin at their catertaining the Gozhs into their Service, for thereby they 
weakened and cnervated their own Native Courage, and (as it were) transfuſed it into 


them. "mt FALL 

I conclude, therefore, that withour having-proper and peculiar Forces of his' own, no 
Prince is ſeture, bur depends wholly gpon Forrune, as having no Natural ahd Intriakc 
Strength to ſuſtain him an Advetſity ; and it was always the Opinion, and Poſition of Wile 
Men, that nothing is ſo infirm. and unſtable as the Natne of Power,not founded upon Forccs 


of its own; thoſe: Forces are ct : of your Subjefts, your Citizens, or Servants, all the 
reſt are either Mercenarves gr aries,and as to the manner of Ordering and Diſciplini 
theſe Domeſticks,/ it will nor'be. hard, if the'Orders which I have ibed be 


damper jamre ry wiogsr<-Fr' the Father of Alexander the Gr and mavy other 
__ and lies have uſed'iathe like Caſes, -co which Orders and Eſtabliſhments I do 


_ - . 
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% 7, "RB HAP.: XIV. : 

> - The Duty of a Prince in Relation to bis Militia. 
£ Prince then isto have-no other deſign, tor thoaght, nor Rudy, but War,and the Art 
[+ 


= 


"A. aud Diſiplineof it ; for fadecd that is the only Profeſſion worthy of a Prince, and 
] much that it not only preferves thoſe who' are born Princes in their 
anccs' Meniof Private Condition 'to that Honourable Degree. On 
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his Armics in good Diſcipline and Exerciſe, he ought to inure himſelf to pours, and by 
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Hunting and Hawking,and ſach like Recreation, accuftomi his Body to Hardſhip,and Hun- 
nd Thirſt, and at che ſame time informs himſelf of the Coaſts atid Siejacionof the 
-ountry, the bigneſs and elevation of the Mountains, the is and-avenuts of the Val. 
lies, the Extent of the Plains, the Nature of the Rivers and which is ro be done with 
t Curioſity ; and this Knowledge is uſeful'rwo Ways, for hereby he not only learns to 
(wal his own Country, and to provide berrer for its Defence, but it prepates and adapts 
him, by obſerving their Situations, ro comprehend the Situations of other Countries, which 
will perhaps be neceſſary for him to diſcover for the Hills, the Vales, the Plains, the Ri- 
yers, and the Marfhes (for Example) in Tuſcany, have a certain Similitude and Reſem« 
blance with thoſe in other Provinces ; ſo thar by the knowledge of one,we may cafily ima- 
inethe reſt : and thar Prince who is deieQiive inthis, wants the moſt neceſſary Hoa tion 
of a General ; for by knowing the Country,he knows how to Bear up his Enemy ; Take up 
his Quarters; March his Armies; Draw up his Men , and Beſiege a Town with Advantage. 
In the CharaQter,which Hiſtorians give of Philo Prince of Achaia, one of his Great 
Commendations is, That in Time of Peace he thought of nothing but Military Afﬀairs,and 
when he was in Company wich his Friends in the Country, he would many times flop ſud- 
denly, and expoſtulate with 'rhem ; it the Enemy were upon that Hill, and our Army 
where we are, which would have the Advantage of the Ground? How could we come at 
them wich moſt ſecurity 2 If we would draw off, how might we do it beſt? Or if they 
would retreat, how might we follow ; ſo that. as -he was travelling, he would propoſe all 
the Accidents to which an Army was ſubje& 3 He would hear their Opinion, give them his 
own, and reinforce it with Arguments ; and this he did ſo frequently, that by continual Pra- 
Qice, and a conſtant Intention of his Thoughts upon that Buſinets he brought himſelt ra 
that PerfeAtion, no Accident could bappen, no Irconvenience could occur to an Army, but 
he could preſently redreſs it. Bur as to the Exerciſe of the Mind, a Prince is to do that by 
diligence in Hiſtory, and ſolemn conſideration of the Adtions of the moſt Excellene Men 3 
by obſerving how they demean'd themſelves in the Wars, ing the Grounds and Rea 


fors of their Viftorics and Loſes, that he may be able to avoid the one, and imjrate the 


ether ; and above all, to keep cloſe ro the Example of ſome pre of f 
ſuch occurs in his Reading) and not only to make him his Os © have ah AQ. 


6ns perperually'in his Mind, as it was ſaid Alexander did by' Arhilcs; Cefur by.. . 
Sripio by Cyrus. And whocyer Reads the Life of Cy#us, Writtth by Xenephon,will find how 
much Scepro advantaged bis Renown by that Irvitation;and how i Modty, fable, 


Humanity and Liberality he trarned himſelf rortie t 
him. A Wiſe "ny EY to bpenye o_ S—_ Yoo be in Time of 
Peace, but employ himſelf cherein with all his Induſtry, thatin his'Adverfiry he ma 

theFruit of it, and when Fortune frowns, be ready ro defic her.” . FOE 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of fuch Things as render Men. ( eſpecially Princet)"worthy of | Blame, 
| , or . Applauſe. ©9827 623 el 


Y TI remains nom that we ſee in what manner a Prince ought to'tom nport with his Subjects 

ad Friends z and becauſe many have wric of rhis Subjett before Qan6es lo oy ar- 
in me, clpeci cring that in my Diſcourſe | ſhall Yevj c from the Opinion of 
ot | | | 
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Propriery of the Toſcan Word Miſerdor 2aaro-in our Language i is one. that kia o. 222 
quire by Rapine,'or any other' Way; Miſero is he that abftaios roo much from making ule 
of his own) ſome munificent; others rapacious, ſome cruel; others merciful; ſome faith- 
leſs, others preciſe. One poor ſpiriced and effeminare, another fierce and ambitious, ONE 
courteous, another haughty, one modeſt, another: libidinous, one fincere, another cunning, 
one ruggcd and morole, another acceſſible and eafie, one grave, another giddy, one a De- 
vote, and another an Atheiſt. No Man (I am ſure) will deny bur that it would be an admira- 
ble thing, and highly to be commended to have a Prince endued with all the goo:4 Quali- 
ties aboveſaid z bur becauſe ir is impoſſible to have,. much Jeſs to Exerciſe them all, by rea. 
ſon of the Frailty and Crofineſs of our Nature:it is convenient that he be ſo well infiruſted 
' as to know howto avoid the Scandal of thoſe Vices, which may deprive him of his, Scare, 
and be very cautious of the reſt, though their conſequerce be not {o petnicious, bur where 
they arc unavoidable, he need trouble hinlelf the lets. Again, he is not to concern hi 

if tun under the Iofamy of thoſe Vices,without which bis Duminion wasnort to be preſerved; 
for if we con(jder things impartially, we ſhall find ſore things in Appeararce are Virruous; 
and yer if purſued, would bring certain DeſtruCtion ; and others on the conrary;that ate 
ſcemingly._bad,, which it followed by a Premce, procure his Peace and Security. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of Liberality and Parſimony. 


O begin then wich the firſt of the above-mentioned Qualities, I ſay, it. would be ad: 
- vantagious to be. accounted Liberal ;. neverthele(s Liberaliry f uſed AS not.to-render 
you Formidable, does bur injure: you; for if ic:be uſed Virruouſly, and as it ought to be, it 


will not be known, nor ſecure you from the {mpuration; of it's contrary ; To keep up there- 

fore the Name of. Libe | Men, it. is-neceflary that.no kind of Luxury be omurted, 

$< by AÞrives of that Dilpe will conſume bis 'Revegye in thole kind of Expences, 
EE pg laſt, it aca} preſerye-that Repurgtion, to, become grievous,. and a 

nth Prop, *1d do whatever is-praQticable for the gerting of Money, 

Chic will caule be-hatcd of his SubjeRts, - and deſpiſed by every Body clſe, when he 
buce compnl tote offcaditig4many with his Liberalicy, and rewarding but few 


fans. 
becomes { becomes Guple of the fiſt Diſaſter, and runs great. hazard of being. ruined ,, t 
Gn he is in danger, which, when afterwards he dilcoyers,and defires to remedy , he runs 
into the orher*extream, and grows as odious for his. Ayarice. So then if a Prince carmot 
Exerciſe this Virtue of Liberality, ſo as to be publicly known, withour derrimens to him- 
ſclf, he ought if he. be Wiſe, not to dread-the Imputation of being Coverous, for in time 
he ſhall be eſteemed Liberal,wheni it is diſcovered t ah Gr? Parſimony he has increaſed his 
Revenue to a LR of "—_— againſt avy-Mvaſion, and to enterprize upon 0- 
ther People, without opprefling of them ; ſo that he ſhall be accounted Noble to all from 
whom be takes nothingawyy, wbich atc an ivftnice Nomber;. and ncar and Parſfimonious 
only to ſuch few as he gives nothing to..." 

In our days,we have ſeen no great Attion "Ke but by thoſe who were accounted miſers- 


ble., th othe a Ve bes Xep ala ndone; tel Julins: |. made ule of his Bounty to get 
into JGH J; bye him Al9 0 ar WIRE King of Frazte, he never Pca- 
; if FR pad $ gali Gris maine! ſeveral ars without any Tax or 5 
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In che feſt caſe, he is. to be Frugal: In the-ſecond, he may, be as. Protulc. as hg pleaſes, and, 
"hs fc Point, of Liberaliry. Bur,that, Prince, whoſe Army wp be enDoe by Fe 
Quzeter and Plunder and-ExaQions from. other, People, is Obliged to be Likeral, or his 
Army. will, Deſert him ; and well, he. may be Progigal, of, whax, neither belpogs to hja), nor 
his. Subje&ts,, as, was the Caſe with, Ceſar and,Cyrus, and , for, to. ſpend. upon 
anothers.Stock, rather agds.to, than Subſtrats from, bis Repyrazion, *tis. ſpending, of his 
own, that is ſo. Mortal. and: Perr.icious. Nor is there any.chipg that, Deſtroys, it, Af l:ke 

Liberality; for: in<he Le-of it, raking away the faculcy, of. uſing, it, thou One none ap 

Contemptible, or ro avoid that Poverty, Thou makeſt thy ſelf Odiqus and a Tyrant ;, and. 
there is nothing of ſo.mych Importance to a Prince to.prevent, . as to be cither, ime 

ble or Odious, both. which: depends, much upon the Prudent Exerciſe: of, your Liberality. 

Upon theſe conſiderations, it is more Wiſdom. to, lic under the Sandal ol” being Miſerable, 

which is.an Imputation, rather Iafamous than Odioys, than to be thonght Liberal, and.run 

your ſclfinto a neceliny of playing, the Tyrant, which, is Infamous and Odious both. 


_— 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Cruelty, and Clemency, and whether it is beſt for a Prince to be 
Beloved, or. Feared. 


O come now to the other Qualities propoſed, I ſay, evety Prince is to deſire to be 
Eſtecmed rather Merciſul than Cruel, but with great caution that his Mercy be nor 
abuſed ; Ceſar Borgia was counted Cruel, yer that Cruelty, reduced Roma Unijced ir, 
ſerled it ia Peace, and rendered it faithful : Sb.thax if well conſidered, he will appear much 

more, Merciful than che Florentines, who rather than be thought Cruel, ſuffered P:ſio:ato. 
Deſtroyed :  A'Prince theretore is not to reoand the Scangal, of being Cruel, it thereby he 

oized, (eeing by ome tew Examples of Juſtic 

ou may be more Merciful than they, who by an Uniyerſal Exerciſe of Pity, permit (ever 
iſorders to follow, which occaſion Rapine ang Murder ; hes the Reaſon is, becauſe, that 
Exorbirant Mercy hagan ill Efic& upon the whole Upiverſaliry, whereas particular Exccu- 
tions exrend only to particular Perſons. But among all Princes, a new Prince has the hardeſt 
Tak to avoid the Scandal of being Cruel, by Reaſon of the Newnels of his Government, and 
the Dangers which attend ir : Hence Virgil, in the Perſon of Dido, excuſed the Lnhoſpitality 

of her Goyeramentr, © 


Res dura, & Regm nowitas, me talia cogunt 
Molirs, & late fines Cuſtode ters. 


My new Dominion, and my harder Fate 
Conitrains m2 ro't, and I muſt guard my State. 


Nevertheleſs he is not to be too c:edulous of Reports, too haſty in his Motions, nor create 
Fears and Jcalouſtry ra himſelf, but ſoro temper his Adminiſtrations with Prudence and Hu- 
manity, that neirher rop much Confidence may make him Careleſs, nax too much Diffidence 
Intolerable. And from hence ariſes a new Queſtian, Whether #t be better ta be Belavd + 
Fear'd, or Fear'd than Belov'd? Itis Anſwered, Bath would be canvenient, but becapſe that 
Is hard to attain, it is betrer and more ſecure (if one mpſt be wanting) to be Fear'd than 
loy'd; for in the general, Men are Ingrateful, Inconſtant, Hypagricical, Fearful of Danger, 
and Coverous of Gain ; whilſt they receive any Benefic by you, and the Danger isar Diſtance, 
they arc abſolutely yours, thejr Blood, their Eſtates, their Liyes, and their Children ( as I 
aid before) are all at your Service, but when Miſchict is at Hand, apd you have preſent nee: 
oftheir Help,chey make no Scruple ra Reyolt: And Fra Prince who leaves himſelf Naked 9 
other Preparations, and Relics wholly upon their Profeſſions, is ſure rq be Ryiged; far Amizy 
contrafted by Price, and nar by the Greatneſs and Genepgſiry of the Mind, may ſeem a god 
Pennyworth z yer when you have occaſian to make-yſg of jr, you will find ng {uch thing. 
Moxcover, Men do with leſs Remorſe offend 3painſt rhafe who defjre ro be Beloved, th 
againſt thoſe whq are Ambitious of being Feared, and the Reaſon js, hecaule Love js faſten” 
only by a Ligament of Orin CLI ul Natue of Manking, breaks upan every occa- 
lion that is preſented co his Profirg Bur Feap depends upgn ap Apprehenſion of Punj Fre 

l 
he 


which is never to be diſpell'd, Yet a Prince js t9 render himſelt Awful in ſuch Sor, 
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he gains not his SubjeCts Love, he may Eſchew their Hatred for to be Feared and not Hated, 
are Compatible enough, and he may be always in that condition, if he $ no violencero 
their Eſtates, nor attempts any thing upon the Honour of their Wives, as alſo when he has 
occaſion to take away any Man's Lite, if hetakes his time when the Cauſe is maniteſt, and he 
has good Marter for his Juſtification: Burabove all things, he is to have a Care of Intrench. 
ing upon their Eſtates ; tor Men do ſooner forget the Death of their Father than the Loſs 
of their Patrimony : Beſides Occaſions of Confiſcation never fail, and he that gives once 
Way tothat Humour of Rapineſhall never want Temptation to Ruin his Neighbour. Bur 
on the contrary, - Provocations to Blood are more Rare, and do ſooner Evaporate : Bur 
when a Prince is at the Head of his Army, and has a Mulrticude of Soldiers ro Govern, then 
it is abſolutely neceflary not to value the Epither of Cruel, for without that, no Army can 
be kept in Unity, nor in Diſpoſition for any great Att. 

Among the ſeyeral Inſtances of Haxmmbal's great ConduRt, it is one, That having a vaſt 
Army, conſtirared out of ſeveral Nations, and Condutted to make War in an Enemies 
Country, there never hapned any Sedition among them, or any Mutiny againſt their Ge- 


- neral, cither in his Adverſity or Proſperity : Which can proceed from nothing ſo probable, 


as his great Cruelty, which, added to his infinite Virtues, rendered him both Aweful, and 

Terrible to his Soldiers, and without that, all his Virtues would have (ignified nothing. 

Some Writers there are ( but of little Conſideration) who admire his great Exploits, and 

condemn the true Cauſes of chem. Bur to prove that his other Virtues would never have 

carried him thorow, let us Reflc& upon Scipio, a Perſon Honourable, not only in his own 

Time, but in all Hiſtory whatever; Nevertheleſs his Army Mutined in Spazn, and the true 

Cauſe of it was, his too much Gentleneſs and —, which gave his Soldiers more Li 

than was ſuitable or conſiſtent with Milicary Diſciplin. Fabzus Maximus Upbraided him 

by ir, in the Senate, and calld him Corrupter of the Roman Militia ; The Inhabitants of 
Lociis having been Plunder'd and Deſtroyed by one of Scepio's Lieutenants, they were never 

Redreſſed, nor the Legat's Inſolence Corrected, all proceeding from the Mildneſs of Scipyo's 

Nature, which was ſo Eminent in him, that a Perſon undertaking to excuſe him in the Se. 
nate, Declared, that there were many who knew better how to Avoid doing ill themſelves 
than to puniſh it in other People. ich Temper would doubtleſs in time have Eclipſed 
the Glory and Reputation of Scipio, had that Authority been continued in him ; but recei- 
ving Orders, and Living under the Dire&ion of the Senate, thar ill Qualicy, was not only 
diſcovered in him, but turn'd to his Renown. I conclude, therefore according to whar [ 
have ſaid, about being Fear'd, or Beloy'd .; That foraſmuch as Men do Love at their own 
Diſcretion, but Fear at their Princes, a Wile Prince is Obliged to lay his Foundation upon 


that which is in his Own Power, not that which Depends on other People, but (as I ſaid be 


fore) with great caution, that he does not make himſclf Odious. 


— — 


CHAP. XVIII. 
How far a Prince is Obliged by his Promiſe. 


OW Honourableis it for a Prince to keep his Word, and a© rather with Integrity than 
Colluſion, I ſuppoſe eyery Body underſtands: Nevertheleſs Experience has ſhown in 

our Times, Thar thoſe Princes who have not pin'd themſelves upto that PunQualiry and 
Preciſeneſs, have done great things, and by their Cunning and Subtilty, nor only Circum- 
vented, and Darted the Brains of thoſe with whom chey bad ro Deal, but have overcome, 
and been too hard for thoſe who have been ſo Superſticiouſly Exaft. For further Explana- 
tion, you muſt underſtand there are two ways of Contending, by Law, and by Force : The 
fxſt is proper to Men; the ſecond to Reaſts ; but becauſe many times the firſt is inſufficient, 
Recourſe muſt be had to the ſecond. It belongs therefore to a Prince to underſtand both 
when to make uſe of the Rational, and when of the Brutal Way ; and thisis Recommended 
to Princes ( though Abſtruſely) by Ancient Writers, who tells them, how Achilles and 
ſeyeral other Princes were commitred to the Education of Chiroz the Centaur, who was to 
keep them under his Diſciplin, chuſing them a Maſter, half Man and half Beaſt, for no 
other Reaſon butto ſhow how neceſſary it is for a Prince to be acquainted with both, for 
that one without the other will be of little Duration. Secing cheretore, it is of ſuch Impor- 
ranceto a Princeto rake upon him the Nature and Diſpoſition of a Beaſt, of all the whole 
Flock, he ought to Imitate the Lyon and'the Fox : For the Lyon is in Danger of Tojls and 
Snares,and the Fox of the Wolf: So that he muſt be a Fox to find out the Snares,and a Lyonto 
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his Supremacy, the means which he uſes ſkall be alt 
by every Body ; becauſe the People are always takenwich t af 
and the greateſt part of the World confilts of the People: ile, raking 
Place whenthe Multicude, has nothing elſe to Rely, upon. Th me in - 
Being (but his Name 1 ſhall conceal) who has; nothing 10 his May Poochs x” 
and yer had he Exerciled. cither the one or the others they had. e this, © -: 
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largely inculcated befote. And ofie of the beſt Remedies a Prince can uſe agaitiſt Conſpitacy, 
5710 Keeps blinlelf from being Hated or Deſpiſed by the Multitude ; fot no Body Plors, bur be 3 
expe by the Death of the Prince, ro gratifie the People, and the = of Offending 5 
ther will Dejet hitn froin any ſuch Enterprize, becauſe in Conſpiracies, the Difficulcies ate | 
Infinite. Experienite we find, that inany Conjurations have been on Foot, but few have A 
Suceectltd, beeauſe noMan can Cotifpire alone : Nor chuſe a Confetetate, but otit of thoſe E 
who aft Diſeonetned; Arid no fooner ſhall you Inhpart your Mind t© a Male-content, but ps 
econcile himſelf, becauſe there is tiothing he Propoſes to him- - 
felf, the Diſcoyery. So thar the Gain being Certain on that ſide, tþ 
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"T5 .. well, till che ſaid 7ohn cande.to Age. I conclude, rherefore, a Prince need nor be much Appre- ta 
bf henſive of Conſpiracics, whilſt the People are bis Friends z but when they are Diſlacished, = 
j and have taken a Prejudice againft hb, there is/goQing, nor no Perſon which be ought (v 
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© Contemplating tic Lives and Deaths of ſeveral of the Roman Ewpcrors,it is pollivie many. 
would chink to find plenty of Examples quicecqnrary to my opinion,  foraſmuch.as ſome of 
them whoſe/\ConduRt was remarkable, apd- pnanimity, obvigus to. cyery, Bod 4. were 


rurn'd out of cheir Authority, or-Murcheredby; che Conſpiracy of their SubyeAs. - To give 
a punQtual anſwer; :| ſhould inguwre into. the-Quahiies and Converſations of. the faid Empe; 
rors, and in fo daing 1 ſhould+find the -reafon-ot cbrir Ruins bethe lame ar ,yery conſo- 
nant to what I have oppoſed. «Ang: in part I will repreſent ſuch things; as arg; pool notable, 
to the Conſideration of. him that.reads the[Attions of our Times, :and I thall-conteat my. 
ſelf with the Examples of all. the Empcrors which ſucceeded; in, the Empire from Marcus 
the Philoſopher, ro Maximins, 20d, they were, Maress, hop Commadus, Pertinasx 

Fulian, Severus,  Antoninus ;:. his Son Garacallas - Macrinus, Het abalus' Alexander, an 


) Mics: 


contend wirh, bur the Ambition of the Noblesahd the Inſolence of the Peoplegthe Roman 


Emperors had a.third Inconvenience, to ſupport. agaioſt, the, Avarice and-Gruelty of the— 


Soldiers, which was a thing of ſuctedifficulc praftice, that ic was the occaſion of the Deſtru-, 
Qion.of many-of them, it beitng yery uncalic to.-plealethe SubjeR-and the Soldier rogether ;;, 
for the SubjeQt loves Peace,and chooſes therefore a Prince that is Gentle and Mild:whereas the 
Soldier prefers a Martial Prince,and: one that is Haughty, and Rigid, and Rapacious,which 
good Qualities they arc deſirous be ſhould exerciſe uponthe People, that their Pay might ve. 


ey. ought dili- 
nd, theixg next 


chem 5. 


adhered more. readily to the Soldicrs than ta the 


ady x 5 oy vo kney: hoy 10 peeervs bs py them-s From eCalen 
aforcſaid, ith at Marcwss Aurehus, Perte and ing Princes of more, 
than ordinary Modeſty, Lovers of Juſtice, Eocene of and Bouncitul, 
came all of them (except Marcws) to untortunate end ws lived and died 


$-! }. 

ia great Honour, becauſe he.came to the ,Empire by may, . Inhericance and: Succeſſion, 
without being' beholden cirher co Soldiers or Pcople ; and.;being afterwards induced with 

many good Qualicies,which recommended him,. and made hig;Venerable, among them he 

kept them both in fuch order whilſt he liv'd,avd held them.ſocxaRtly.to theic Bounds, that 

he was. never. either hatcd or deſpiſed. But Pertingx was choſen , Emperor againſt the Will 
of the Soldiers z who beirg uſed 19 live Licentiouſly under Commodus, they could not brook 
that Regularity to which Pertungx: endeavoured to bring them g ſo that having contrated 
the Odiums of the Soldiers, and a certain diſreſpe& and neglect; by reaſon 'of his Age, he was 
ruined in the yery beginning of his Reign: From whence:itis abſeryable,. oak Flaceed is ob-, 
tained two ways, by good Works, and bad, and. therefore, a Prince (as I ſaid before) being 

willing to retain his Jariſdition, 1s oftentimes compelled to be bad,. For if the. chief Party, 

(whether it be People, or Army.,or Nobility) which you, thigk moſt uſcful, and of moſt 

conſequence to you for the.conſervation of your Dignity,be corgupr,you:mult follow their 

bumour and indulge chem, and} in, that caſe, Honeſty and Virrue are pernicioys. . 

But let us come to Alexander, who was a;Prince of ſuch great Equity and'Gocdneſs, it is 
reckoned among his Praiſes, that.in the Fourteen years of bis Empire, there was no Man 
put.co Death without a faic Trial : Nevertheleſs. being accounted Effeminate, 'and one thar 
luffered himſelf to be managed: by /his Mother, and falling by that means imo Digrace, the 
Army conſpired and. killed-bio.; Examining, on the other. ftde.the of Commodss,. 
Severus, Antominus,. Caracells, and Maximnes, you will find-them crucl.and: rapacious, 
and ſuch as to ſatishe the Soldjers,omitred no kind of Injury, that could be exerciſed againſt 
the People, and all of chem. but Sever were unfortunate in their Ends; for. Severus was a 
Prince of fo great Courage and imiry,.thar. preſerving the Friendſhip of the Army, 
(though the People were ) he made h ha : 
preſented him ſo admirable both to; the Soldiers and People, that theſe remained in.a man- 
ner ſtupid, and aſtoniſhed, and the, other obegicnt and contented. And becauſe the Aftions 
of Severus were great in a new; Prence, | ſhall how in bricf how he Perſonated the Fin 
' sF a 


is whole Reign happy, his Virtues having re-. 
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3nd the Liow, whoſe Natures and Properties are (as | ſaid before.) neceſſary for the Imitari. 


on of a Prince, Severus therefore, knowing the Lazineſs and InaQiviry of Fulian the 
Emperor, perſwaded the Army under his Command in Sclovoma to go to Rome, and re- 
venge the h of Pertinax,who was Murthered by the Guards ; and undet char 
colour, without the leaſt 'Pretence to the Ernpire , he Mar his Army towards Rowe, 


and was in Italy before any thing of his Motion was known: Being arrived at Rome, the S& 


= ;' The one was in Afis, where Niger, «General of the Afiatick Army, had Proclaimed 


fame : and thinking it hazardous to declare! againſt both , he reſolved ro oppoſe himſelf 
againſt Niger; and Cajole and Whecdle Albinus, to whom he wric Word, Thar veing cytes 
G the Senate, he was willing to reecive him to a Participation of that Dignity, 


come Niger, pur him to: Death, and ſextled the Afﬀairs of the Eaſt, being returned ro Rome, 
aine 


he com 
for the Benefits received from him, had-endeavoured Treacherouſly ro Murcher him, told 
them that he was Obliged to March againſt him to puniſh his gry ns os ana yn. 

Comma and 
put him to Death. He then who firictly examines the Ations'of this Prince, will Gnd him 


to his Army * Nor will je ſeem ſtrange that he (Googh, newly advanced to the Empire) 
was able to defend ir, ſeeing his great Repuration prot i 

his People 7 to conceived againſt him,by reaſon'of this Rapine. Bur his Son Amte- 
aims was an Excellent Perſon, likewiſe endued with Tranſcendent Parrs, which rendered 


cure, Parient-of Labour and' Hardſhip, and a great Defſpiſcr of all Senſualiry and 
which recommended hint highly to his Armics. Nevertheleſs his Fu and Cruelty was ſo 


hatred of thewhple World, 'atid beganto be _——— Confidents that were about him,ſo 
qi þ gore br pains in the middle of his Camp. From! whence it may 
be obſerved, Thixr ind of Aſſaſſinations which nw whe a deliberare and obſtinate 
Reſolution, carmor be preve by a Prince: for he who values not his owh life,can commit 
them when he pleaſes ; bur they are to be feared 'the lefs , 'beeauſe they happen but ſeldom, 
he is only to have a care of Uoing any great injury tothoſe that are about him, of which 
error Antoninus was too guilty, having put the Brother of the (aid Captain to an ignomi- 
nious Death, threarned the Captain datly, and yer continued him in his Guards, which 
was a raſh and pernicious A; and prov'd fo in the end. But to come to Commodus, who 
had no hard task to wy bye his 'Empire, ſucceeding to it: by way of Inhericance, as Son to 
Martus ; for that to fatisfie the People, and oblige the Soldiers, he had no more co do, but 
to follow the Footſteps of ' bis Father. Bur being of a brutiſh and cruel Diſpoſition, ro exer- 
cife his Rapacity.upon the Peopke, he indulged his Army, and allowed them in all manner of 
| Licenioulah. Beſides, profticuting his Dignity, by deſcending many times upon che Thea- 
ter to fight with the Gladiators; and committing many other Aft which were vile, and un- 
worthy the Majeſty of an Emperor, he became contemprible to the Soldiers : and grow- 
ing odious to'one Party, and defpicable to the other, they es and murthered him. 
Maximinus was likewiſe a Martial Prince, and addied to the Wars, and the Army being 
weary of the Eflerninacy. of Alexander (whom I have mentioned before) having ſlain him, 
they tnade Maximinus Emperor: but he poflefed it not long, for two things contributed to 
make him odions, and defpiſed. One was the Meanneſs of his Exrration, having &k 

Sheep formerly in Thrace, which was known to all the World, and made him univerſally 
contemptible. "The other was, That at his firſt coming to the Empire, by not repairing imme- 
> ve dip Rome, and purting himſelf into Poffeffion of his Imperial Scar, he had Contra- 
ed the imputation of beity |, having exerciſed more than a__ Severiry by his 

pire ; fo 


PrefeQts in Rowe, and his Licutenants in all the reſt of the Em that the whok 
World being provoked, by the Vilenc(s of his Birth,and non of his Cruelty, in ap- 
prehenfion of his Fury, Afvics, the Scnate and all the People bath in rely and Rome, con- 


ſpired againſt him, and his own Army joyning themſelves wich them, in their Leaguer be- 
rn Aguileia, finding it difficule to be 1 Lge of hisCruckies, and avureged by the 
multirude of his Enemies, they fet upon hin, and flew him. 
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| will nor trouble my felf with Fokog abalus, PMacrinus, nor Fuban, who, bting all ktfe- 
minate and Comtemptible, were (quickly _—_— Butt ſhall conchude this 'Diſcour(e, 
and ſay, T hat the Princes of ourTimcsarc not obliged to fatisfic theSoldiersin their reſpective 
Governments by ſuch Extraordinary Ways z fot though they are not alrogether to: be neg- 
lefted,yer the y and Reſolution is eahie becauſe non of thefe Princes have entire Ar- 
miſes, brought up, and inveterated in rheir {everal Governenems and Proviners; as che Ar- 
mics nnder the Roman Empire were. If therefore at that 'time it was y to ſarisfic 
the Soldiers rather than che People, ir was becauſe che Soldfers were mare. Parent. Ar 
preſent ir is more the Intereſt of all Pcinces (except the Great Fark and the Soldan) ro com- 
ply with the People,” becauſe they are more conliderable than the Soldicrs :1 excepr the 
Turk, becauſe he has in bis Gaards 12000 Foot, and 1 5000 Horſe, conſtantly about him, 
upon whom the Strength and Security of his Empire depends;*and it is neceſlary (poſtpo- 
ning all ocher reſpect to the People) they be cominued his Friends. Ic is the-lame Caſe 
wich the Solan, who being wholly in the Power of the Soldiers, it is convenient that be 
alſo wave the People, and infinuate with the Army. And'here it isto be rioted, That this 
Govertment'of che So/dar's is different from all other Monarchiez : for it is not unlike the 

Papacy in Chriſtendom, which can neither be called a new, nor. an Hercditary Principalicy 

becauſe che Children of the Deceaſed Prince, are nei:her Heirs to his Eſtate, nor Lords of 
his Empire, but he who is Choſen to Succeed, by thoſe whe have the Faculty of Elcftion : 

which Cuſtom being of old, the Goverrment cannot be called new, and by conſequence is 
not ſabje&t roany of the Difficulties wherewith a new one is infeſted ; becauſe rhuugh the 
Perſon of the Prince be new, and perhaps the Title, yer the Laws and Orders of State are 


' old; and diſpoſedro receive him as if he were Hereditary Lord. Bur to return to our Bu- 


fineſs, I ſay, That whoever conſiders the aforcſaid Diſcourſe, ſhall find cicher Harred of 
Contempt the perperual Cauſe of the Ruin of thoſeEmperors; and be able ro judge how it 
came abour, That part of them taking one Way in cheir -Adminiftrations, 'and part of then 
another. in both Parrtics ſome were happy, and ſome an art laſh. Periinax and Alex- 
ander being but Ulpſtart Princes, ic was not only-vain, bur: ous for thern to imirare 
Marcws, who was Emperor by- Right of Succeſſion. Again, it was no lcfs pernicious for 
Caracolts, Commudus, and Maximmus to make Severus their Pattern, nt having Force 
nor Verrue _—_ to follow his Footſteps.So then if a new Prince cannot imitate rhe Ations 
of Marcus , (and to regulate by the Example of Sewrr4s, is unneceſſary) he is only to take 
that part from Severus that is neceſſary to the Foundation of his Stateand from; Marews,what 
is convenient to keep and defend itGloriouſly, when 'tis once eſtabliſhed and firm. 


— 
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CHAP. XX, © 


Whether Citadels, and other Things which Princes many times do, 
be profitable, or dangerous ? 


J Yme Princes,for the greater Security of their Dominion, have Diſarmed their SubjeQs ; 
others have cantonized their Countries ; others have fomented FaRtions and - Animoſity 
among them ; ſome have applicd themſelves co flatter and infinuare with thofe who were 
ſuſpicious in the beginning of their Government : Some have built Caſtles, others have 
demoliſhed them; and though in all rheſe Caſcs,no cerrain or derermined Rule can be pre- 
ſcribed, unleſs we come to a particular Conſideration of the , where it #to be uſed ; yet 
I ſhall ſpeak of them all, as the Matter it felf will endure. A'Wike Prince therefore was 
never known to Diſarm his SubjeQs ; rather finding them unfurniſhed, he pur Arms into 
their Hands ; for by Arming them,and inuring them to Warlike Exerciſe, thoſe Arms are 
furely your own; x4 who were ſuſpicious to you, become fainhfel ; they who are faichfu!, 
are confirm'd ; and all your Subjeas become of your Party; and becauſe the whole Multi- 
tude which ſubmitsto your Government is not capable of being Afrned, if you be Beneficial 
and obliging tothoſe you do Arm,you may tmgke theboJder with the reſtyfor the difference - - 

of your Behaviour to the Soldirr binds bin mote firmly co your Service z and rhe reſt will 

excuſe you, as judging them moſt worthy of Reward, who $1t' moſt liable vo Danger. Bur 
when you Diſarm, you diſguſt ther, and imply a Difdenee in thery cither for Cowardize 
or Treachery; and the one or the other is ſufficient ro! give thee an Tmpreflion of Hatred 
againſt you. And becauſe you cannot ſubſiſt without Soldiers, yo will be/forced toemer- 
n Mercenaries, whom I have formerly deſcribed : and if were for «hc ſaid 
Merceoartes ro be good, they could not be able to defend 'you 'againft Powerful ow. 
_ KS, 
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laries, and/Subjeats diſobliged. , Wherefore; (as I bave ſaid); a new Prince, in his new 
Government, / pots his Subjes: always! into: Arms, as appears by ſever ples in Hi- 
ſtory, But when a Prince conquiers a new State, and annexes; 1t:(as a Member) ro. his old, 
then ic is neceflary your Subjects | 

queſt, and they arc to be mollified by degrees, and brought into ſuch a; 
neſs and efferinacy, that-in time your whole ſtrength may; devolve upon your. own .Na- 
tural Milicjia;which were trained.up in your ancicnt Dominion; - and are.ro be always about 
you.  Out' Anceſtors (and thy, were eſteemed Wiſe Men). were wont taJays, That it way 
neceſſary to keep: Piſtota by Faftions, and Pzſs by Fortreſles, and. accordingly, in ſeveral 
Towns under their Subjeftion, they created and , fomented FaQtions and. Avimolities,, t, 
keep them with more caſe: This, ar a time when Ztaly was unſettled, -and in a engl ind 


of Sulpence, might be well. cnough done, but | do not rake itat, this rime'for-any Precrpt fot - 


us, being clearly in opinian that che making of Faftions, never docs gopd, (but char 


the Enemy. approaches, and the Qity is divided, it muſt neceſſarily, and that. {addenly- be 
loſt, becauſe the weaker Party'will always fall oft to the Enemy, and-the other cannor be 


ablc ro defend. ic; The Yenetians, (as I guels) upon the lame Grounds nouriſhed the Faftions 
of the Guelfs,and the Ghibilens in the Cities under gheir Juriſdition; and. though they kept 
them from Blood z yet they encouraged their Diſſentions,.to the end that 'the, Citizens be- 
ing employed among themſelyes, ſhould have no time to confpire againſt them 3 which as 
appeared afterwards, did not anſwer expeQation ; for being. defeated at Palia,” one of the 
ſaid FaQtions took Arms, and turned the YVeretians out of their State. Such Methods there. 
fore as theſe, do argue weakneſs in the Prince; for no Government of any ſtrength or cons 
liſtence will ſuffer ſuch Diviſions, becauſe they are uſeful only in rime.of,Peace, when per. 


haps they may contribute to the more caſte Management of their Subjedts g, but whea War - 
comes,the fallacy of thoſe Counſels are' quickly dilcovered. Withour doubt, -Princes groy - 


great-when they-overcome the Difficulties and Impediments which axe giveu them; and 
therefore Fortune, 'cſpecially when ſhe. has a mind to cxalr a new Prince'(*ho has greater 
need of Reputation than a Prince that is Old and Hereditary) raiſes him 'yp-Enemics, and 
encourages Enterprizes agaibſt him, that he way have opportunity .to conquer them, ,and 
divance binaſel by ſuch ſteps ashis Enemies had prepared. For which reaſon many have 
thought-that a Wiſe Prince,;when opportunity -offers,, ought (but wich great-cunning and 
addreſs) ro maintain ſome enmity againſt himſclf, chat when; time ſerves to deſtroy them, 
his. own. Greatneſs may be cncreag'd.. - P2304 Lag ER 
Princes, and particularly thoſe who are not of long ſtanding, have found more fideliry 
and aſhſtapce from thoſe whom they ſuſpefed at the beginning of their Reign, than from 
thenrwhoat firſt were theirgreateſt Confidents.P andolfus Petrucer Prince of Stenna govern'd 
his State rather by thoſe who. were ſuſpeQted, than others. Bur this is not tobe Treated of 
largely, becauſe it yaries according'to the Subjedss ; | ſhall only ſay this, That thoſe Men 
who in the beginning of his Government, oppoſed him (if they be of ſuch quality as to 
want the ſupport of other care cafily wrought over to the P. ince, and more ſtridtly 
engaged to be faithful ; becau knew that it muſt be-their good carriage for the turure 
that muſt cancel the prejudice that is againſt them and ſo the Prince comes to receive more 
bene op them,than by thoſe who ſerving him. more ſecurely, do moſt commonly negle&t 
is Aﬀairs. | | dls | 
And ſeeing the Matter requires, ] will not omit to remind a Prince whois but hewly 
adyanced (and that by ſome-inward favour and correſponderce in the Country) that be 
conſiders well what- ic was shat.diſpoſed thoſe Parrtics to befriend him; if it be not Aﬀeti 
co-him, but Pique, and\Animglity to the old Government, it will coſt much trouble an 
difficulty to keep ther; higFriends, becauſe ic will be impoſſible to ſatisfie them : and upon 
ſcrious diſquiſkion, Ancieat and, Modern Examples wil Rye us the reaſon, and we ſhall 
find it more caie to galn ſuch perſons as-were (atisfied wich the former Government, and 
by CoEGIracp his Enemies, -than thoſe who b<ipg diſobliged, fided with him, and affiſted 
to ſubvert it; | | X 


Ic has been a Cuſtom among +Princes, for the greater ſecurity of their Territories to build _ 


Citadels and Fortreſles to and refiraip ſuch as would emterprize againſt them, and to 
ſerve as archuge in times of ang ye and I approve the. way,becauſe ancicatly praftiſed, 
yet no longer agothan in our days, .Mr. Nicol Vitelli was known to diſmantle two Forts in 
the City of Caſtello, to ſecure his Goyernment.; Guidobaldo Duke of Urbix returning to his 


State from whence Ceſar Bergrs had driven. him, demoliſhed all the ſtrong Places in that 
_Provioce, and thereby Yen; more unlikel again to fall into the hands of the Enemy. 


The Bentivogls being returned to na led the ſame courſe : So that Fortrefles arc 
uſcful, or not-uſcful. according to Fe} on of time ; and if in one place they do 800d 
they 


be dilarmed,; all but ſuch. az-appeared-far.y rhe Cons | 
candt tion of Jazt- - 
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they do& much Miſchietin another : And the Caſe may be argued thus, That Prince who 
is more afraid of his Subjefts than Neighbours, is to ſuffer them to ſtand : The Fatnily of 
the Sforz.s's has, and will, fuffer more Miſchief by the Caſtle of Avilan (which was Built by 
Franceſco Sforza) than by all it's other Troubles whatever; ſothat the beſt Fortificarion of 
all, is not to be Hated by the People, for your Forrreffes will not Proteft you, if the Poo 
have you in Deteſtation, becauſe they ſhall no ſooner take Arms, but Strangers will fall in, 
ard Suſtain thera. _ In out Times, there is not one Ioſtance 10 be produced of Advantage; 
which that Courſe has brought to any Prince, bur ro the Counteſs of Farly, when upon: 
Death of Hieronimo her Hurband, by means of thuſe Caſtles ſhe was ablc ro withſtand the 
popular Fury, and expect till Supptics came to her from Milen, and Reſerled her in the Go- 
yernment; and as Times then ſtood; the People were nor in a Conditien to be Relicved by 
any Stranger. Bur afterwards they ſtood her in no ſtead, when Ceſar Bergia lovaded her, 
and the People being Incenſed, joyned with her Enemy. Wherefore it had been better for 
her, both then, and at firft, to have Poſlefled the Aﬀettions of the People, than all the Ca- 
ſtles in the Country. Thefe things being Conſidered, I Approve borh of bim that Builds 
thoſe Fortrefſes, and of him that Negltedts them, bur muſt needs Condemn him who Relics 
ſo much upon them, as to Deſpiſe the Diſpleaſure of the People. 
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CHAP. XXL. 


How a Prince is to' Demean himſelf to Gain Reputation. 


F 


Otrhing Recommends a Prince ſo Highly tothe World asGreat Enterprizes, and Noble 
Expteffions of his own Valour and Condut. We have in our Days Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon, the Preſcnt get Spain, who may (and nor Improperly) be called a new Prince, 
cak King, become for and Renown, the greateſt Monarch in 
Chriſtendom ; and if his Exploits be confidered, you will fnd them all Brave, but ſame 
them Extraordivary. In the beginning of his Reign, he Invaded the Kingdom of Granada, an 


' that Enterprize was the Foundation of his Grandure.. He began it Leiſurely, and without 


Suſpition of Impediment, holding the Barons of Caſtile Employed inthart Service, and ſo In- 
rent upon that War, that they Dream'd notof any Innovation, whilſt in the mean time, before 
they were Aware, he gor Repuration and Authoricy over them. He found out a Way of 
Maintaining his Army at the Expence of the Church and the People, and by the Length of 
that War, ro Eſtabliſh fuch Order and Diſciplin among his Soldiers, . that akeerwards they 
Gain'd him many Hanvorable Vidtories. cs rhis, to Adapt him for greater Enterprijzes, 
(always makingReligion his Prerence)by akind of Devout Cruelty, he Deſtroyed and Exter-« 
minared the Jews, called Marrazs than, which nathing could be more e of Eryflorable, 
non iO Hfaty, 


unken-ramkdbn ooo eoomyp eto deÞ, or 
t Noiphbours'be ac ave ot Fen you areto do 
che Vicor or not: Ineicher which Dales, i will be always raore for your Benefiero #{cover 
your (off ifxecly;;1amd make uv fair 'War For mm the firſt Canſc, if you Jo not Ditflare, you 
fall be « Dtey to hen who-bvcreomits, id it Elbe a Pleakure and Sarifaftion 30 Himn that 
bt | | lis Pellow-ſuffercr, norwill any Body cither Defend, or Receiyc you, 
and rhe Rraſon:b, becauſeithe Conqueror will neverantorfiand themes be bis Friends, who 
wouldnotAllithim in bsDiftiek ; andthe thar is Worfted, will narReoeive you,becguſe you - 


tion of the Brilius, allcd'into Greece, vo Ropel 'the Rowen : Antiochus Tent 


dors, 
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dors to the Achaians (who were in Armity with the Romans) to perſuade them a Neutrali- 
ty; and the Rowans ſent tothem to Aﬀociare with them. The buſineſs coming to be: De. 
bated in the Council of the Achatans, and Antiochus his Embaſſador, prefling them. to be 
Neuters; The Rowan Embaſlador replyed, 4s to what he has Remonſirated t it is moſt 
uſeful and moſt conſiſtent with the Intereſt of your State, not to Engage your ſelves in ow War, 
there" is nothing more Contrary and Pernicious ; for of you do mot Concern your ſelves, you 
will afſuredly become a Prey to the Conqueror without any Thanks or Reputation ;, an1 it 
will always be, that he who has leaſt Kindneſs for you, will Tempt you to be Newters; bat 
they that are your Friends, will Impite yow to take up Arms. thoſe Princes who are 
ill Adviſed, to ayoid ſome preſent Danger, follow the Neutral Way, are moſt commonly 
Ruin'd : But when a Prince diſcovers himſelt Couragiouſly, in Favour of one Party, if he 
with whom you joyn, overcome, though he be very powerful, and you ſeem to remain at 
his Diſcretion, yet he is Obliged to you, and muſt needs bave a Reſpett for you, -and Men 
are not ſo:Wicked, with ſuch Signal and Exemplary Ingraticude to Oppreſs you. Beſides, 
ViAorics are never ſo Clear and Compleat, as to leave the Conqueror wirhout all Sparks of 


Reflexion, and cipecaly upon what is Juſt. Bur if your Confederate comes by the Worſt, - 


you are Received by him, and Aſhſted whilſt he is able, and become a Companion- of bis 
Fortune, which may poſlible reſtore thee. In the ſecond place,if they who Contend,be of ſuch 
Condition, that they have no Occafionro Fear, let which will Qyercome; you are in Prudence 
ro Declare your ſelt the ſooner, becauſe by Aſſiſting the, one, you Contribute to the Ruin of 
.the other (whom, if your Confederate had been Wiſe, he ought rather to have preſerved) ſo 
that he Overcoming, remains wholly at your Diſcretion, and by your Affiſtance, he muſt 
of neceſfiry Overcome: And hereit is to'he Nored (if he can avoid it) a Prince is never to 
League himſelf with another more powerful than himſelf, in an Offenfive War : Becauſe in 
that Caſe, if he Qyercomes, you remain at his Mercy, and Princes ought to be as Cautiousas 
poſſible, of falling under the Diſcretion of cther People. The Venettans (when there wasno 
neceſſity for ir) Aﬀociated with France againſt the Duke of Milan, and that Affociation was 
the cauſe of their Ruin: Bur where it is not ro be avoided (as hapned to the Florentine: when ' 
the Pope and the Spaniards {ent their Armies againſt Lombardy) 'a Prince is to Adhere 
for the Reaſons atoreſaid. Nor is any Prince ot Government to imagine, that in thoſe Caſes, 
any certaia Counſel can be taken, becauſe the Affairs of this World are: ſo- Ordered, that 
in avoidingone Miſchief, we fall commonly into another. But a Man's Wiſdom” is moſt 
Conſpicuous, where he is able to diſtinguiſh of Dangers, and make Choice of the leaſt. More- 
oyer, a Prince to ſhow himſelf a Yirtwoſo, and Honourer of all that is Excellent in any Art 
whatever : He is likewiſe -to Encourage and Aflure his Subjets, that they may live quictly 
in Peace, and. Exerciſe themſclves in their ſeveral Vocations, whether Merchandize, Agi- 
culrure, or any other Employment whatever, to the end, that one may not forbear Improving 
or Imbelliſhing his Eſtate, for fear it ſhould be raken from him, nor another Advancing his 
Trade in Apprehenſion of Taxes ; but the Prince is rather to Excite them, by Propoſitions of 
Reward, and Immunirics to all ſuch as ſhall any Way Amplific his Territory, or Powers, He 
is Obliged likewiſe, at Convenient times in the Year, tocntertain the People by Feaſtings and 
Plays, and SpeQacles of Recreation ; and becauſe all Cities are divided into Companies, or 
Wards, he ought to have reſpect ro thoſe Socictics, be Merry with them ſome. times 


and 
give them (ome Inſtance of his er tae D and Magnificence, but always retaining the Maje- 
t | 


y of his Degree, which is never tq be Debaſed in any Cale whatever. 


Qu 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Secretaries of Princes. 
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ird underſiandsneicher of himſel Explanarion : The firſts 
| excellent 
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Excellent, the ſecond Commendable, the third altogether Unprofitable. If therefore Pan- 
dolfus was not in the firſt Rank, he might be concluded in the (ſecond.; for whenever a 
Prince has the Judgment to know the good,” and the bad of what is ſpoken or 4one, though 
his own Ir:yention be not excellent, he can diſtinguiſh a good Servant from a bad, and cxalt 
the one, and correCt the other, and the Miniſter deſpairing of-Deluding bim, remains 

in ſpight of his Teeth. But the buſineſs is how a Prince may-underſtand his Miniſter, and 
the Rule fot that is Infallible. When you obſerve your Officer more careful of himlelf, than 

of you, and all his Aftions and Deſigns, pointing at his own Jatereſt and Advantage, that 

Man will never be a good Miniſter, nor _ you ever to repoſe any Confiderce in him; 

for he who has the Affairs of his Prince in his Hand, oughtrto lay afide all thoughts of him- 

ſelf, and regard nothing but what is for the Profic of his Maſter. And on the other fide, to 

keep him fairhful, the Prince is as much concerned codo for him, by Honouring him, en- 
riching him, giving him good Offices and Preferments z that the Wealth and Honour confer- 
red by his Maſter, may keep him from looking out for himſelf, and the Plenty ahd Goodneſs 
of his Offices, make him atraid of a Change, knowing that without his Prince's favour he 
can never ſubſiſt. When therefore the Prince, and the Miniſter are qualified in this manner, 
they may depend one upon the other : Burt when'tis otherwiſe with them, the end muſt be 
bad z and one of them will be undone. | 


CHAP, XXIIL. 
| How Flatterers are to be avoided. 


I Will not paſs by a thing of great Conſequence, beinz an Error againſt which Princes do 
2 hardly Defend themſelyes, unleſs they be very Wiſe, and their Judgment very Good. 
And that is about Flatterers, of which kind of Cattle all Hiſtories are full; for Mcn arc 
generally fo fond of their own ACtions, and ſo eaſily miſtaken in them, thar it is not with- 
out difficulty they defend themſelves againſt thoſe fort of People ;; and he that goes about to 
Defend himſelf, runs a great hazard of being Deſpiſed; For there is noother remedy againſt 
Flarterers, than to let every Body underſtand you ate not'difobliged by telling the Truth ; 
et if you ſuffer cyery Body to tell it, you injure your (elf, and | our Reyerence. 
herefore a Wiſe Prince ought to go a third Way, and ſele& our of his State certain Diſ- 
creet Men, to whom only he is to commit that Liberty of ſpeaking Truth, and that, of ſuch 
things as he demands, and nothing elſe ; but then he is to inquire of every thing, hear their 
Opinions, and reſolve afterwards, as he pleaſes, and behave bimfelf rowards them in ſuch 
, that every one may find with how much the more freedom he ſpeaks, with ſo much 
the more kindneſs he is accepted ; Thar beſides rhem, he will hearken ro no Body ; That 
he conſiders well before he reſolves ; and that his Reſolutions once taken, are never to be 
altered : He that docs otherwiſe, ſhall cither precipitate his Aﬀairs, by means of his Flatrerers ; 
or by variety of Advices, often change his Deſigns, which will leflen his Eſteem, and render 
him contemptible. To this purpoſe, I ſhall inſtance in one Modern Example. 

Father Luc25, a Servant ro Maximilian, the preſent Emperour, giving a Charafter of His 
Majeſty, declared him a Perſon that never conſulted any Body, and yet never aftcd accor- 
ding to his own Judgment and Inclination ; and the Reaſon was becauſe he proceeded con- 
traty to the Preſcriptions aforeſaid, for the Fmperour. is a cloſe Man, communicates his 

ets with no Body, nor takes ary Man's Advice z but when his determinations afc to be 
Exccuted, and begin to be known in che World, thoſe who are about him begin to diſcou- 
rage and diſſuade him, and he being good Natur'd, does preſently deſiſt : Hence it comes to 
that his Reſolutions of one day, ate difſolyed in the next, no Man knows what he delires 
or defigns; nor no Man can depend upon his Reſolutions. A Prince therefore, is always to 
conſulr, but at his own, not other Pcoples Pleaſure, and rather to deter People-from giving 
their Advice undemanded ; but he ques not to be ſparing in his Demands, nor when he has 
cd, impatient of hearing the Truth ; but it he underſtands that any ſuppreſſed ir, 
and forbore to ſpeak out, for fear of Diſpleaſing, then, and not till then, he is co ſhew his 
Diſpleaſure. And becauſe there are thoſe who believe that a Prince which creates an Opinion 
of his Prudence in the People, does ic not by any Excellence in his own Nature, but by the 
Counſels ofthoſe who are about him ; without doubt they are deceived : For this is a general 
and infallible Rule, That that Prince who has no Wiſdom of his own, can newer be nell adoi- 
ſedz unleſs by Accident, he commits all ro the Governmeat and Adminiſtration of ſome 
Honeſt and Dikcren Man: In this caſc *cis 4 things may be well ordered for a while, 
g 


but 


- 
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» have beer» Ignorant how to ſecure themſelves agaioſt the Grandees; for wi 


but they can never continue ; for his Miniſter or Vice-gerent in a ſhort time will ſer up for 
himſelf ; burif a Prince who has no great Judgment of his own, conſults with more than 
o1* ; their Counſels will never agree, nor he haveever the Cunning ro Unite thera : Every 
Man will adviſe acccrding to his own Intereſt or Capriccio, and he not baye the Parts, e. 
ther to Corte& or Diſcover it : And other Counſelors are not to be: found ; for Men will 
always prove Bad, unleſs by necefhity they are compelled ro be good. So then it is clear, 
That good Counſels ( from whomſoever they come ) proceed, rather from the Wiſdom of the Prince, 
than the Prince's Wiſdom from the Goodneſs of his Counſe's. | ; 


CHAP. 


— 


XXIV. 


How it came to paſs, that the Princes of Italy have moſt of them 
loſt their Dominions. 


He Qualities aforeſaid, being Obſerved; they make a New Prince appear inthe'Number 

of the more Ancient, and render him prelemly more firm and ſecure in his Govern- 
ment, than if he had Deſcended to it by right of Inheritance 4 for the Aftions of a New 
Prince, are liable to a ſtricter Obſervation, than if he were Hereditary z and when they are 
known to be Virtuous, Gain more upon People, and Oblige them farther than Antiquity of 
Blood ; becauſe Men are more Aﬀetted with preſent, than paſs'd Things; and when in their 
preſent Condition, they find inn! th Well, they Gontent themſclves with ir, without look- 
iogour any whereelſe, employing themſelves wholly in Defence of their Prince, unleſs in o- 
ther things he be Defeive ro himſelf: So that thereby he will have double ur, in having 
laid the Foundation of a new Principality, and Embeliſhed, and Fortified ic with good Law, 
good Force, good Friends, and good Example: Whereas he Muliplics bis Diſgrace, who 
being Born Prince, loſes his Inheritance by his own ill Management and Imprudence. And 
if the Soveraign Princes in 7taly, who in our Time have Loſt their Dominions, . be conſide- 
red, as the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others ; there will be found in their 
beginning one common DefeQ, as ro the Management of. cheir Arms, for the Reaſong 
largely Diſcours'd of before : Belides, ſome of them will appear ro baye been Hated by the 
People; or if they have had ſo much Prudence, as to preſerve a Friendſhi mich chem they 
Irors, 

no States are Loſt, that have Money and Strength enough to bring an Army into the Field, 
Philip of Macedon (not Alexander the Great's Father, but he who was Overcome by Titus 
Duintus) had no great Force in compariſon of the Romans and the Grecians, which lavaded 
him ; yet, being a Martial-Man, and one that underſtood how to infinuate with the People, 
and Oblige the Nobility, he Maintained War ſcyeral Years agaioſt both of them, and 
though ar laſt he Loſt ſome Towns, yet he kept his Kingdom in ſpight of. them. Thoſe 
theretore, of our Princes, who for many Years together, were ſcttled intheir Principalitics, if 
they Loſt them afterwards,they cannot accuſe Fortune, bur their own Negligence and Indiſ- 
cretion,. for not having in quiet Times, conſidered they oP- #1 Change (and it is the common 

Infirmity of Mankind, in a Calm, to make ne reckoning of a Tempeſt) when Adverſiry a 

roached, they thought more of making their Eſcape, than Defence, reſting their ws 
pes upon this, that when the People were weary of the Inſolence of the Conqueror, they 
would recal them again. Which Reſolution is tolerable indeed, when others are wantiog ; 
bur to negſet all other Remedies, and truſt only to that, is much to be condemned : For a 
Man would neyer throw himſelf down, that another might take him up ; beſides, that may 


not happen, or if ir on, not with your ſecurity, becauſe that kind of Defence is Poor, and - 


d not on your ſelf : And no Defences are Good, Certain and Laſting, which procced 
not from the Prince's own Courage and Vertue. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


How far in human Affairs Fortune may avail, and in what 
g maner ſhe may be refiſted. 


Am not ignorant that it is, and has beerj of old the opinion of many people, that the 

Afﬀairs of the World ate fo govern'd by Fortune and Divine Providence,that Man can- 
not by his Wiſdom corre& them, or apply any remedy at all ; from whence they would 
infer that we are not to labour and ſwear, but to leave eyery thing to its own tendency and 
event, This opinion has obrained more in our days,by the many and frequent Revolutions, 
which have been, and are ſtill ſeen beyond all humane conjefture. And when 1 thiak of 
it ſeriouſly ſometimes, I am in ſome meaſure inclined ro ic my ſelf; nevertheleſs that out 
own free Will may not utterly be exploded,] conceive it may be true that Fortune ma 
bave the arbirrement of one half of our ations, bur, that ſhe leaves the other half (or line 
les) to be governed by our ſelves. Fortune | do reſemble to a rapid and impetuous River, 
which when ſwelled, and Sg, overwhelms the Plains, ſubverts the Trees, and the 
Houſ:s, forces away the Earth from one place, and carries it to another, every body ſears, 
every body ſhuns, but no body knows how to reſiſt it ; Yer though it be thus ; ſome- 
times, ir does not follow but when it is quiet and calm, men may by banks, and fences, and 
ether Proviſions corredt it in ſuch manner, that when it ſwells again; it may be ecarricd off 
by ſome Canal, or the violence thereof rendered leſs licentious and deſtruQive, So it is 
with Fortune, which ſhows her power -where there is no prediſpoſed virtue to reſiſt it, 
and turrs all her force and imperuofity, where ſhe knows there are no Banks, no Fences to 
reſtrain her: If you confider 7tely (che ſcat of all theſe Revolutions) and what it was that 
caus'd them, you will fiad it an open field, wichout any Bounds or Ramparts to ſecure it ; 
and thar, bad irbeen defended by the Courage of their Anceſtors, as Germany, and Spaing 
and France have been, thoſe Inundations had neyer hapaed, or never made ſuch Devaſta- 
tion as they have done. And this I hold ſufficient to have ſpoken in general againſt For- 
rune. Bur reſtraining my (elf a lirtle more to Particulars, I Gay it is ordinary to ſee a Prince 
happy one day, and ruined the next, withour diſcerning apy' difference in his humor or 
Government z and this I impure to the reaſons of which T have diſcourſed largely before ; 
and one of them is, becauſe that Prince which relies wholly_ upon, Fortune , being ſubje& 
toher Variations, muſt of ,neceſlicy be ruined. I believe, again that Prince may be happy, 


whoſe manner of proceeding concerts with the times,and he unhappy who cannot accommos 


datc.to them: For in things leading to the end of their deſigns (which every man has in 
his cyc, and they are Riches and Honor) we ſee Men have vatious methods of proceeding, 
Some with circumſpeftion, ochers with heat ; ſom? wich violence, others wich cunning ; 
ſome with patience, and others with fury, and every one (norwithſtanding the divetficy of 
their ways) may pofhbly attain them. Again we ſce rwo Perſons equally cautious, one 
of them proſpers, and the other miſcarrics ; and on the other fide, two equally bappy by 
different meaſures, one being dcliberate, and che other as haſty; and this proceeds from 
nothing but the coadition of the times which ſuics, or does not ſuit, with the manner of 
their Proceedings From hence ariſes what I have (aid, That 4} org by diflerent Ope- 
rations do attain the ſame end, whilſt rwo others ſteer che ſame Courſe, and one of them 


+ ſucceeds, and-the other is ruined., From hence likewiſe may. be deduced the Vicifh udes 


of good; for it ro one who manages with deliberation and patience, the times and conjun« 
Qure of Afﬀairs, come about fo favourably that his ConduCt be in faſhion, he muſt needs 


_ be happy z bur it the face of Affairs, and the times change, and he changes not with them, 


he is. certainly ruined. Nor is there any man to-be found ſo wiſe, that knows how to ac- 
commodate or frame himſelf co all theſe varictics, both becauſe he cannot deviate front 


that to which Nature has inclined-him ; as likewiſe becauſe if a Man has conſtantly. pro- 


in-one way, it is no calic matter to perſwade him to another ; and he that is ſo cauti- 
ous, beiog at a loſs when time requires he ſhould be vigorous, muſt of neceſſity be deſtroy- 
ed.; whereas if he could turn wich the times, his Fortune would never betray him. Pope 
Zuleus XI. in all his Enterprizes, ated with paſſion and vehemence, and the times and 
accident of: Affairs were ſo ſutable tro his manner of procceding, that he proſpered in 
whatever he undertook. Conſider his Expedition of Boloma in the days of Meſler Giowanni 
Bemtivegls; The Venetians were againlt ir, and the Kings of Sparn and France were in Treaty, 
and had a mind to it wang, +: yer he with his romptitude and fury, undertook it per- 
ſonally bimſclf,. and that aQivity of his, kept buth Spantard and Penetian in ſuſpence (the 
Venetians for fear ;, the Spaniards, in hopes to - paphly the whole Kingdom of Naples, ws 
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the King of France came over to his (ide; for ſeeing him in motion, and deſirous to make | 


him his Friend, and thereby ro corre&rhe dnſalence of the Venetian, he thought he could 
not deny him his Afſitance, without manifeſt injuſtice ; ſo, that Zulus with bis rafbneſs and 
huffing, did that wbich never. any other Pope couid have done with all tis cunning and 
inſinuation : For had he deferred his departure from Rome, till all things had been pur in- 
to exatt order, and his whole Progreſs concluded (as any other Pope would have done) he 
could never have ſucceeded ; The King of France would have pretended a thouſand Ex- 
euſes, and others would have ſuggefted twice:as many Fears; I will paſs by the reſt of his 
Enterprizcs, which were all alike, and proſpered as well, and the ſhortneſs of his life ſroured 
him againſt change ; for had the times out fo, that he had been forced to proteed 
with accurate circumſpeftion, he would have cercainly been ruined, for he could never 
have left thoſe ro which his Nature inclined him. I conclude then, 'That whil'ft the 
obſtinacy of Pririces conſifts with the motion of Fortune, *cis poſſible they may be happy 
but when ohce they difagree; the poor Prince comes certainly to che ground. 1 am o 
opinion likewiſe, chat *ris berter ro be hor and precipirate, than cautious atid;apprehenſive, 
for Fortone is a Woman, and muſt be Heftor'd, ro keep her under; and *tis. viſible-every 
day ſhe ſuffersher (elf ro be managed by thoſe who are brisk and audacioos, rather than by 
thoſe who are Cold and Phlegmarick in their Motions, and therefore (like a Woman) hey 
alwaysa Fricnd'tothoſe who are young ; becauſe being leſs circumſpeR, they arrack her wi 
more ſecurity and boldneſs. 5 
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CH AP. XXVL 


An Exhortation to deliver Italy from the Barbarians. 


Aving weighed therefoteall that is ſaid before, and conſidered ſerioufly with my elf 
whether in this Junfture of Aﬀairs in Italy, the times were difpoſed for the advance- 

ment of a new Prince, and whether there wag competent Matter that could give occafion to 
a vittuous and wiſe Perſon to introduce ſuch a Form as would” bring reputation to him, atid 
benefit ro all his Sabjefts; ir (ertis ro methar at this preſent ſo many things concur to the ex- 
alration of anew Prince, that 1'db not know any time chat has been more proper than this: 
and if (as I ſaid before?) for the Manifcſtation of the Courage of Moſer, it was neceflaty 
that the 7ſraelites ſhould be Caprives in t ; for diſcovery of the Magpanien'y of on 
rus, that the Perſians ſhould be oppre y the Medes;, and for the ation of the 
Excellence of , that the Athemians ſhould be baniſhed and diſperſed ; fo to evinee 
and demonſtrate the Coorg of an Ntalian ſpirit, it was neccffary that Zaly ſhould be reduced 
r0 its preſent condition ; That jr ſhould be in gtearer Bondage than rhe Zews ; in greater 
Servitude than the Perſians, and in greater Diſperſion than the Athenians, withour Head, 
without order, harraſs'd, fpoiPd, overcome, over-run, and over-flown with all kind of 
Calamity : And though formerly ſome ſparks of- Virtue have appeared in ſome Perſons, that 
might give it hopes that God had ordained then for its redemption, yec it was foimd after- 
wards that inthe very height and Carcer of their Exploits, they were check'd, and forſaken 
by Fortune, and poor 7taly left half dead, expeAing who would be her Samaritan to bind 
up her Wounds, pat an cnd to the Sackings and Devaſtarions in Lombaray,' the Taxes and 


Expilations in the Kingdom. of Naples and Tuſcany, and cure her Sores, which length of 


rime had fefter'd and impoſthumared.” Tis manifeſt how ſhe prays to God daily to ſend ſome 
Perſon who may redeem her from the Cruelty and Ioſolence of che Barbariats. *Tis mani- 
feſt how prone and ready ſhe is tofollow the Banner that any Man will take up/; nor is it at 
p__ to be diſcerned where ſhe can repoſe her hopes with more probabiliry,cthan nt 1 
[luſtrious Family, which by irs own courage and intereſt, and the fayour of God and the 
Church (of which ir is now chict) may be induced to make it ſelf Head in her redemption: 
which will be no hard matter to be effected, if you lay before you the Lives and ARtohs of 
the perſons aboye named ; who though they were rate, and wonderful,” were yer but men, 
and not accommodated with ſo fair circumffances as you. Their Emerprize was not mote 
juſt, nor caſte, nor God Almighty more their friend chan yours. You have Jaftice on yout 
fide; for that War is juſt which is neceſſary, and *cis r_ ro fighr,where no hope is Kft in 
any bon =o The people are uniyerſally diſpoſed, and where the diſpolition 1s fo | 
the oh can be but ſmall, eſpecially you taking your Rulcs from thoſe Perſons whict't 
have propoſed to you for a Model. Belides, many things that they did wete ſuper-natural, 
and by God's immediate ConduQ,the Sca opened.a Cloud direQed, a Rock afforded Water, 
| | it 
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better, wheh maaded, but preferr 
Pritce of chrit O44.” 'It is neceſſary therefore wo be furviſted wich c ; before you 
cat) beable with" [telien vittae co vindicace yoor Country -from :the' oppreſſion of Str : 
Atd though the Sw:ſr. and Sparefh Lafattry: be round torrible, they haye both of then 
theic defefty: *0d'a thitd'forr may be compoſed that may not Only ceoumitt; bit be con- 
fidett ro beat ther 4 -for rhe"Spamb: Foor carmor deal with Horſe, 

ſavincible when they facet with Foot az obſtirare 23 thenaſelyes. fc has 


patience of revenge, k | whar Tears, ſuch 
£7 Champion woutd be received into all the Provinces that have ſuffered by thoſe barbarous 
inundations. What Gates would be ſhut againſt him? Whar people would dey him obedi- 
ence» What Malice would oppoſe him? "What true 7ralign: would rcfuſe to follow him 2 © 
There is not, there is not atiy body bur abhots, and nauſceares this barbarous Domination. 
Let your Illuſtrious Family rhen addrels it ſet ro the work, with as much Courage and 
Confidence us juſt Enretptizes are undertaken; That under xhitir Enſigns our Country may 
be recovered, and under their Gondudt, Perrarch's Prophecy may be fulfilled, who has 
promiſed that, | | | | 
| Firtu 00mr” al fare. 

Prondeys I arme, «3:4 fix il combatety Corto. 
Che amtito walove- + | 

Neg Italics curr #0n e avcor woerts. 


Vicwue ſhall arm *gainſt rage, and it ſhort fight 
| Ptoyeth' Raman Valour's not extioguilt'd quite. 
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The Original of the Wards Guielf and Ghibilin,, ' fo meh 
mentioned in” Hiſtory. Port Owl 


5 Lp two-Fattions ſo famous in Hiſtory, were Eminent.in Zcaly tmo. Ages before Ca: 
-L. ftruccio was born, Machiavelin his Treatiſe of the Wars of that Country, affirms that 
P:jtoia was the frſt' place where thoſe Names of Diftinftion were uſedy bur the accounc 
wherewith the publick Librarics ſupply-me,runs thus: Theſe two Words, Guelf.and Ghi- 
hilin,deduce theix Original from a Schiſm which moleſted the Church in the year 1 x 30. by 
the Competition ot two Popes, Innocent XI. and :Anaclet ; the greateſt patr of Chriſtendom 


acknowledged Innocent, who was particularly ſupported by the Emperors of the Weſt. Ang» 


cletthe Anti-Pope had perſwaded-into bis Int er Comte de Naples and Siczly, a Mar: 
tial' Prince, and deſcended from: the Normans, who had Canquered that Country, The 
prerence of this double EleQion: having kept a War on foot cight years together , which 
was ſtill favourable to Roger, che: Emperor Conrad the Third march'd himlſclt at the head 
ok an Army of Germans int taly,leaving his Grand-ſon Prince Henry to come after. Roger 
ro oppoſe him with Men of bis owt Naton, allured to the: defence of his Countrics G | 
Duke of Bawarta. During the courſe of this War which begay inthe year 113g; it ha 
c 


ſometimes that the Emperors Army was commanded by the ſaid Prince. Henry, who waz 


brought up/in a Village in G called Ghibilin, whoſe Situation being very pleaſant, 
made che yery; name of it dear t@ him. One day the Armics beitg drawn-up,and ready to 
, the -Bawarians to cricburage' their Comrades, ctied out. intheir Language, a Guelf, a 
Gulf, and the Empesors Troops(bcing at the ſame tirne as well.diſpoſed to their General) 
ro comply wich" the kindneſs be had for that cried'our onthe other (ide, a Ghibilin, a 
Ghibilin. Theſe words ſeemed barbarous to the 7talians that were with Roger, who came to 
Gaelf.co know what they meam':He told them the Pope's Party were intended by the Word 
Gwelf, and the- Emperors by-the Word Ghibiliz : from that time thoſe Names grew ſo com- 
mon in both Armies, that by, them they anſwered. their ho goes there ? and they were 
given to the Italians according to their ſeveral {ides.”Tis true,at firſt they were uſed to diſcri- 
minate ooly - Anaeler's Parry from the Emperors, but afterwards Roger baving vanquiſhed 
and taken Priſoner Pope Innocent ; as the price of his Liberty he oblig'd him to ereft the 
Countries of Naples and Sugly-intro Kingdoms:by which Treaty Roger being raken off from 
the Inrereſt of the Anti-Pope,. and engaging entirely with the Church, he affix'd the name 
of Guelf rothe Pope's Party, ard confirm'd the Name Ghibilizn to the FaQtion of the Em- 
ror. = 
The Italians would fain bave the credit of the Exymology chemſclves, and by a certain 
gingling of Words, (and that mightily ſirain'd) would have Guelf deriv'd from Guardatori 
at fe, becauſe (forlooth) 'tis they who defend the Faith of the Church : and that by cor: 
ruption the word Ghibilin was form'd from Guida belt, that is Gauidators d: Bataglia,a great 
Title, and (urable to the Majeſty of the Empire. | 
Be ic which way, it will, cheſe. two Faftions were in the height of their Emulation two 
hundred years after, that is ta-fay;about the year 1320. which was very near the time that 
Caſtruccio was in his Pcoſperity. And in Ewropethe face of Aﬀairs ſtood thus. | 
The Popes (driven from by the violence of the Emperors of the Weſt) had tranf- 
ferred the Holy Chair to. Awignon in France, Io the year 1320 it was poſſeſied by Fohn 
XXII. a Prince of himſelf firm and entire, but one who by the precipitate counſels of othe 


People had Excommunicated the Emperor Lewis of the Houfe of Bawaris , and been too. 


buſie with his Fulminations agaioſt five more Princes of-[taly, who (being treated by him 
like Tyrants) confedcrated againſt bim; their Names were Caſtraccio Soveraign of Lucca, 
Scaliger, Lord of Verona, the Marquis 4 Efts Lord of Ferrara, and Viſconts, and Gonzague 
the firſt Soveraign of Milan, and the other -of Mantoua: . which created troubles to 


ialy. 4 
The Empire of the Eaſt was at that time torn;and diſtratted by the ambition of the Pa- 


liologt and others, whilſt in the mean time ,the Sultan Orchax Son of Ottoman, ſwept away 
Lycaonia, Phrygia, .and allthe Coaſt of the HelleFont from the Greeks. Thx 
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The Erapite ofthe Weſt, was then in Dilpuic borwie Frederick of Auſtria, and Levis of 
Bavaria (whom Machiavel, by Miftakeor Tnafyercency, has called Frederick) Lewis after 
Long and Bloody Wars, Over-came his , and' made feveral Voyages into truly; 
to Invigorate and Re iyforce C 70 3nd 'the Ghiblins, © CRETE 

ty RT Od. Ie phe ge poo rug: 
Army into , to the the, pireh- an R/2kp de 

did-not anſwer : on; for dither rhe Gam, 


Valazs, afterwaxds Kivg, but his Expediriog did 
ning ar Bribes of the Ghibilans, ba Lifpelled theFrorm whicl qur Prepatations Threarng 
upon Lowharay ; or our Fotcey were Re-calked nipor ſome'ſecter” Apprebenfion:of oth 
War with the Engliſh, or by rhe vaſt Projefls pf a fifth £ wn to the Hibly Land. 

Spaiz mas Divided into fiye Kingdomis; each 'of which Hail Js peculiat' King ; ſpur of 
them were Chriſtians, and one a-Mahametan.' OG & ITAL L371 

Navar had the ſame King with France. Philep vhs Long; ound a Way th extend the S- 
lick Law into that Country, and Defeat his Nicce Zane of France, Daughter of Lewis Huttn, 
of both Kingdoms at once. 

Alphonſo XI. as Mariana calls him, (the XII as G artbay) had at that time the Scepter of 
Caſtile, but his Minority transferr'd the Condu@ of Afﬀairs into the Hands of the two Infanti, 
Don Pedro, and Don Fohn, infomuch as by the Jealouſie and Diviſion berwixt the two Re- 
gents, that Kingdom was cxpoſcd to ſuch Diſorders as are inſeparable from the Minoriry of 
aPrince, Ar length the two Infants were Slain in the Year 1320. in a Fight, which their 
Raſhneſs cauſed them to loſe ro rhe Mores under the Walls of Granada. 

Aragon was in Obedience ro Don Zacques, the ſecond of that Name z He was Brother to 

Frederick, who Reigned in Szcily, to the Prejudice of Robert, a Prince of the Houſe of Anjau. 
This Robert was King of Naples, ſided with the Guelfs, and ed himſelf ſundry times 
with the Florentenes againſt Caſtraccro. Fames, King of Aragon, Deliging to Eſtabliſh himſelf 
in 7taly, and judging that rhe Conqueſts which he Mediated upon the Ifles of Corſica and 
Sardinia, depended much upon the Concord of his SubjeQs at Home : He cauſed a Gene- 
ral Aflembly of his Eſtates to be held in the Year 1320. in which was conclded the Union 
of the Kingdoms of Aragon and Yalentia, with the Principality of Catalonie. 
- Dow Demis Reigacd in Portugal, 2 Pcrſan Emincar .among-bis. Subjcits for Magnificent 
Building, and in great Veneration tor his Piety and Juſtice, But the Felicity of his Reign 
was diſturbed by Domeſtic Broils which he had with his Son, the Infant Dow Alphonſo, who 
Succeeded him in the Crown. Doz Demis Ioftitured the Order of Chr, in the Year 
1320. 

The More, 1/mael, firſt of that Name, had the Monarchy of Granada ; the Battel 
which he Gained 1 320. againſt the Two Infants of Caſtile, Revivd the Afﬀairs of 
one, Nation, which were in their Declenſion before, and gave new Alarms to all 

pain. 

The King, and Kingdom of Englarid were both Governed by Favourites at that time. 
Edward 1I. gave his Authoricy and Confidence, one while to Gaveſton, and then to the two 


Spencers ; and this weakneſs and Imprudence of his, created ſo many Diſcontents, and rende- 


red him ſo Odious to the People, that after much Trouble to quit himſclf of an Impoſtor 
who pretended to the Crown, he was Forced to go thorow a Cruel War againſt the Nobili- 
ty, and another no leſs dangerous againſt Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. Thele great Stirs 
and Commotions could nor but give ſome Jealouſics ro France, which ſeeing the Provinces, 
thatthe Engl:;ſþ had on that fide the Sea, perpetually in Arms, was Obliged ro keep upon 
ſo ſtrong a Guard, as was little different from an open War. | 

It isnor then to be admired, the Aﬀairs of Europe being in this confuſion, if  7raly was 
lk in-Prey 40 the Guelfs and the Ghibilens, and gave Opportunity tothe laying the Founda- 
tion of ſo many Principalities, that the moſt part of them are ſtill in Exiſtence. Bur it is 
certain, that neither Paulus Zowius, Grrolamo Briart, t1 Biondo, nor the reſt of the Hiſtorians, 
who have Written of the Wars and Concuſtions of theſe two FaCtions, have left any thing 
comparable to the Adventures of Caftraccto ; they have lent me indeed ſome Circumſtances 
for the Illuſtration and Ornament of this Hiſtory, and I have been forced to Paraphraſe upon 
five or (ix of the ſayings of C aſtruccro, ro give them their true Grace, and make them In- 
celligible : I know not whether I have followed the juſt Temperament that is ro be Obſerved 
ina Tranſlation. *Tis vitious to Aſſume ſuch Liberty asthe Hiſtory will not bear; but on the 
other, to tye ones ſelf up to the ſame, and ſame quantity of Words, isas Diſingenuous and 
Setvile. *Tis true, the ſame Comma's and Stops were by no means to be negletted, were all 
Treatiſes that are Tranſlated, like the Fallacious anſwer of a Divine to Braccio Montone So- 
yereign of Peruſig, which Braccto being a Ghibaliz as well as Caſtraccio, Departed for the 
Siege of Aguile a Town in the Kingdama af Naples, and being Lnapaticut £6 his Suc- 


ces, 
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App plication to an n Aſtrologer, he, n received this anſwer, Tbis redibis non rin is 
bl: & ores denjacin gas ok Ibis, nadie gn, ave morierl: 11 bets, threatned the ſaid. Brac- 


cxo with the Untorrataenra ors is Expedition ; whereas, akerivg i thus, Ibis, redibis, nog 

morieris in bello, portended quite contrary. - n Ambi ity like this, was leap wiſo to Atm 
fred King of Sicily, not long he was by Charles barls of Anjou. NO C ARL0 
SARA VITORIO EL ELRE HANFREDG and ought to be. Inter. 
prered with great ExaQtueſs ,and Ana the Miſtake of, a Comma being as much 


as a Man's Life is. worth... There, is kind of Tyranny likewiſe, and thar 'is 
ater why: Text of the Author is, to. RED in a qeK of Religion: Bur here we are nor 
—_— ſuch 5 das and he, who is a 0 nenenon £80, todefame my Tranſlati. 
Wipes and put the. Exgliſh Words Vers al along ooderche Tralian, 

would make a —» and pleaſant kind of Diftionary, and the Beautics which are peculiar 


to cach Language, altte roma we preſented. 
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Vritten by, Nicolo Machiavelli, and Dedicated to Za- 
nobi Buonbelmonti and Luigi Alamani his parti. 


cular Friends. 


| ſcems (moſt Excellent Friends) to thole whoconſider it, very ſtrange, that all, ot the 


greateſt part of them, who in this World have perform'd any thing cxcraordinary, and 
raiſed themſelyes abovethe pitch of their Comtemporaries, haye had their Births and 
beginnings Mean and Obſcure, or elſc infeſted and perplexed with all the difficulties 
that Fortune coyld preſent. For all of them having been expoſed ro Wild Beaſts when: they 
were Young, or being Deſcendeg from baſe Parentage, and aſhamed of their ExtraQion, 
they have declared themſelves Sons of Zepiter, or ſome other Deity : of which ſort the 
Number being ſo great, and cheir Story ſo well known, to repeat them would be both Super- 
fluous and Troubleſome. The Reaſon I ſuppoſe co be, that Fortune willing to Demonſtrate 
to the World, that 'cis not any ones Prudence, but ſhe that raiſes Men to be grear, begins to 
ſhew and cxerciſe her Power ata time, in which Prudence can pretend to no ſhare in us ; 
that all our Succeffes may be acknowledged to, her. Caſtraccio Caftracani of Lucca was one 
of this ſort, whoin reſpett of the Times in which he lived, and the Place in which he was 
Born, performed great things; for in his beginning, be was neither more happy, not more 
eminent than-the reſt, as you ſhall underſtand in ty Deſcription of his Life, which I have 
thought good to tranſmit-to Poſteriry, having obſerved many things in ic (both for Virtue 
and Event) of extraordinary Example ; and to you it ſeemed moſt proper to dire it, as 
—_—_ more delighted with Honourable and Heroick ARions, than any I know be- 
ides. | 
- I (ay then, the Family 'of the Caftrarant is reckoned among the moſt Illuftrious Families 
in the City of Lucca, though at preſent (according to the Faralicy of all worldly things) 
it ſcerns to be extint. Our of this Houſe, thete was Born in former Titnes one Aptonco, 
who Entering himſelf into Orders, was made a Canon of Saint Mitchel in Lavcs, and in To- 
ken of Honour, call'd Meſſer Anton: He had tio Kindred but one Siſter, who was Martied 
ang belorp to one Buenaccorſo Cinams : Buonaccorſo being Dead, and ſhe bring a Widow, 
ſhe lived with ber Brother, with Reſolution co Marry no more. Behind the Houſe in which 
he dwelc, Maſter. Antbony begs YooTaeal, which Bordcring upon ſeveral Gardens, was ac- 
ceſſible from ſeveral Parts, and without much difficulty. It hapaed that one Motning about 
Sun-riſe, Madam Draners (for that was the Siſter's Name) walking out into the Vine-Yard 
cr Herbs for a Salad (as Women frequemily do), ſhe heard a rufling under the Leaves, 
rowards.it, ſhe lancy'd ic Cry'd ; intaing vs towatds ir, the ſaw the Hands: 
a Child, which rumbling up aid _ in the Leaves, ſerrned 10 call ROE: 
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Madam Diamra, partly aſtoniſhed, and parcly afraid, took ir vy very tenderly, carried it - 


Home, waſh'd it, and having pur it in clean Clours, ſhe preſented it ro Maſter Anthony, who 
underſtanding ihe Caſe, and lecing the Infant, was no leſs affefted with Wonder and Com- 
paſſion than his Silter before him... Debating with themſelves, what Coutſe was to be taken, 
it was concluded robring itup ; Amhoay being a Prieſt, and ſhe having no Children. They 
Chriſtened ir Caſtywecro, by the Name of their Father, and look'd to it as carefully as it had 
been their own. - Caſtruccto's Graces encreaſed with his Years, and his Wit was ſo pregnant, 
they put him to nothing, but he rook it very well. Anthony deſigned him for a Prieſt, and 
to rel1gn his Canonſhip and other Benefices one day, and according to that deſign, he gave 
bim Education y but he could not find that Caſtyuccio had Inclination tothat kind of Life ; on 
the contrary, he perceived his natural diſpoſition, tending quite another way. 

Ia ſhort, Caſtraccio was ſcarce 14, Years old, but abating by little and little of his Awe and 
reſpe&ts ro Antonio and Dranora, he bezan to neglett his Studies, to deyore himſelf ro Arms, 
and raking great delight in Wreſtling and Running, and ſuch violent Exerciſes, his Mettle 
was ſo well ſuited with the Strength ot his Body, that none of his Companions were able to 
Cope with him. He troubled himlelf very little with Reading, unleſs it was ſuch things as 
might inſtru& him for War, or acquaint him with the great Agions of ſome Eminent Com- 
mander, which did not only diſquict Antormo, but afflited him. | 

There was at that time in Laccs, a Gentleman, called, Frenciſco, of the Houſe of the 
Guintgt, a handſome Man, very Rich, and remarkable for many good Qualities, which re- 
commended him to one of the ficſtRanksin the Town. He had born Armes all his Life long, 
aad: for the moſt parr, under the Yiſcontzs, Dukes of Milan. * He had with them engaged 
for the Ghibilins, and the City of Lucca look'd upon him as the very Life of their Party, 
It was at the time when theſe two great FaCtions (zhe Gwelfs and the Ghtbilens) ſhared-all 7raly 
betrwixt them, divided the Popes and the Emperours, Engaged in their different Intereſts, the 
Inhabicants of the ſame Town, and the Members of rhe ſame Family. Fraxciſco accom- 
panied uſually by Perſons of Quality of his Cabal,walk*d often before the Place of St. Michael, 
not far from the Palace of the Podeſiat or Governor. In that Market-place he took notice 
of Caſtruccio, who was oſten-times playing there among his School-fellows and Comrades. 
He obſerved the Youth always preſcribed ſuch ſports ro the reſt, as he had choſen on pur-. 
poſe to prepare him for the War. Franciſco could cafily perceive how much the Agility of 
Caſtruccio advanced him above his Companions, and he as eafily perceived that he aſſumed 
an Authority over them ; and that they on their part paid him Reverence, and ſuch a one 
as was accompanied with Kindneſs and Zeal. Franciſco took a great fancy tothe Boy, inqui- 
red what he was, and being informed by ſome who were by, he had a Months mind to have 
him himſelf: Calling him to him one day, he ask'd him if he did not prefer a Gentleman's 
Family, where he might learn to Ride the great Horſe, and Exerciſe his Arms, . before the 
Cloiſter of a Church-man, where: he muſt ſpin out his days in Idleneſs and Melancholy. 
He no ſooner mentioned: Horſes and Arms, - but Caſtraccio was ready to have leap'd out of 
his Skin; but recolleCting bimſclf, a Sentiment of Modeſty _ him from anſwering, till the 
fine Words of Franct/co baving given him more Confidence, he told him, that if he had the 
Liberty of chuſing, he had rather a Thouſand times be Employed as a Gentleman, than in 
the Way for which he was delign'd. His Refolutien was fo pleaſing to Fraxci/co, that not 
long after, he made a Viſit ro Antonio, and begg'd Caſtraccio of him, in ſo Preſſing, and yer 
ſo Civil a manaer, that Antomo finding it impoſſible co Maſterthe natural Inclinations of the 
Youth; delivered him to Franciſco. 


By this means Caſtruccio changed his Education, and 'ris not to be beliey'd with what ca- 


ſine(s he improved in thoſe Exerciſes, which are fir for a Gentleman to learn. It was to be ' 


admired, with what Addreſs and Vigour he Mounted his Horſe, with what Grace he man- 
aged his Launice, and with what comlineſs his Sword; and this his Dexterity diſtiaguiſhed 
him ſo highly from thecroud of his Companions, that it would have been Imprudence in 
any one of them to have Contended with: him, cirher at the Barriers or Fuſts. To all theſe 
Adyartages, he had an ivg Way with him, that obliged where-cver he came ; his Afi 
ons and his Words ſeemed Premeditate and Studied, ſo careful, and ſoregular he was, left he 


ſhould ſay, ordo, any thing that might any ways Offend. He carricd himſelf always with, 


reſpe& to his Superiours, with Modeſty to his Equals, and with Civility and Complailance to 
thoſe who were Beneath him ;; ſo:that theſe good Qualities did not only gain him the affe- 
Qtion of Franciſco's whole'Family, but the Love and Eſteem of the whole City of Lucca. 


He was Eighteen Years old when rhe Faftion of the Grelfs drove the Ghib:lins out of 


Panis. Viſconts, Prince of Milan, a Zealous Partizan of the Ghibzlins, ſolicited Succours 

from Franciſco Gminigs, who caſting his Eyes upon Caſtruccto, as the firſt mark of his Aﬀe- 

ftion, made him Licutcoant of a Company of Foot, and Matched with him to he 
\ \ > 
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The firſt Campania this new Lieutenant made , put him into ſuch reputation, that he 
eclipſed the Glory of all the reſt who ſerved in that War : He gave (o great and ſo many 
Teſtimonies both of his Courage and ConduCt,thar his Fame was ſpread all over Lombardy. 
When alſo he came back to Lucca, and obſerved the Town had doubled the reſpet which 
they had for him before, he applied himſelf to make new Friendſhips, and tothat purpoſe 
made uſe of all the Courteſie and Infinuation that 1s neceflary in that caſe. 

Not long after Franceſco Guingt fell lick, and finding himſelf ncar his End, having bur 
one Son of about Thirteen years of Age, called Pagele, he ſeat for Caſtruccto, and commit- 
ted the Tuition of his Son, and the Management of his Eſtate into his hands, and having 
gently remembred Caſtruccto that he was the Perſon who raiſed him, he begg'd that he 
would ſhew the ſame Generoficy rowards Pagolo as he had done towards him ; and if any 
thing was due to the Bounty of the Father, to return it upon his Son. He fancied he diſ-- 
cerned in the Countenance of Caſtruccio all the Marks and Indications of a Generous Mind, 
and diced without being diſturbed with the leaſt ſuſpicion of bis Ingratitude, 

The truſt, and his adminiſtration of ſo great an Eſtate, made Caſtruccio more conſidera- 
ble than before, but they created him likewiſe ſome Enemies, and leflened the affection 
which ſome had had for him : for knowing him to be of an Enterprizing Spirir, many be. 
gan to faricy his Deſigns were Tyrannical, and to oppreſs the Liberty of his Country. The 
Signeur Grorgto Optzt (chief of the Guelfs Faftion in Lucca) was the moſt to be apprehended 
cf all thoſe that accuſed Caſtruccio with that abominable ambicion, Opizs was of opinion 
that the death of Franceſco Guinigi, head of the adverſe Party, would leave him Maſter 
of the Town, but he quickly found that the ſingle reputation of Caſtrureto . would be a 
new impediment to his Uſurpation z ſo that thinking co rob him of the affeAions of the 
People, he ſpread falſe reports, and aſperſed him where ever he came. Art firſt theſe Ca- 
lumniations troubled Caſtruccto bur lirtle, but at length they alarm'd him to the purpoſe ; 
for he ſuſpefed that Oprizs would not fail ro ſer-him at odds with the Lieutenant which 
Robert King of Naples had ſettled in Lucca, and that if that Governor was his Enemy, he 
ſhould 1n ; ſhort time be turned our of the Town. And againſt fo great danger, his provi- 
fion was this. . | | 

The Town of Piſa was then under the Government of Fluguccione de Fagroola, original- 
ly of the Town of Arrezzo ; being choſen Captain by the Piſans, he had made himſelf 
their Soveraign, and having given proteCtion ro certain Ghibil;xs who were Baniſhed from 
Laces, Caſtraccio centred into fecret intelligence by the privity of Haguccione, and being afl- 
ſured of his affiſtar:ce he reſolved the poor Exiles ſhould be reftored. To this effe& he 
agreed with his Friends in Lucca, who were of his Counſel, and jealous as himſclf of the 
power of the Opizs. All necefſary meaſures were taken by the Conſpirators. Caſtruccto 
had the care of tortifying privately a Tower in the City, called the Tower of Honour. He 
furniſhed ir with Ammunition, in caſe he ſhould be forced rodefend it; and having appoin- 
red the Night for the Execution of their Deſign, Huguccione failed not at the preciſe hour 
to be at the Rendezwors betwixt Lucca and che Neighbouring Mountains. Upon a Signal 
given to C aſtruccto he advanced towards the Gate of St. Petey, and ct fire to the Antiport 
next the Fields, whilſt C ſtruccis broke down another on the other f1de of the Town. In 
the 'mean time his Aſſociates cried, our To your Army, to excite the People to riſe, and 
thereby pur all things into confuſion. Fug «ccrone centred with his Troops, and having (ci- 
zed upon the Town, he cauſed all the Opzzt tro he Murdered, and allthe reſt of their Party 
which fell into their bands. The Governor for the King of Naples was turned out, and the 
Government of the Town altered, as Hugucerone direfted, who, to compleat the Deſola- 
tions of 'Lucca, Baniſh:d no leſs than a hundred of che beſt Families that belonged ro ir. 
The milcrable Exiles fled part to Florente, and part to Prſtoza, two Towns of the Faftion of 
the Guelfs , ati. for that reaſon Enemics to Fug uecrone , and the prevailing Party in 
Lucca. 

The Florentines and whole Faftion of the Guelfs, apprehending this great fucceſs would 
hazard to re-eſtabliſh the power of the Ghibrlins in Tuſcany, they centred into conſultation 
which way thoſe'Exiles might be reſtored. "They ſer out a conſiderable Army, and Encam- 
ped at Monte arlo to open themſelves a Paſſage ro Lucca. Hugucetone on his fide drew the 
Lucca-Troops together, and pur them urder the Command of Caſtruccro, and then joynin 
them with his own from Pſs, and reinforcing them with a Squadron of Gezrmaz Horſe 
which he got out"of Lowbaray, he marched ont to Encounter the Florentines..  Whereupon 

the Floyentines quitted their Poſt at Monte-caylo, and Entrenching berwixe Monty Carino and 


 iPeſcia, Hugucctone poſſeſſed bimelt of the Quarter which they had lefr.' Their Armies be- 


ing within two Miles diſtance'onefrom the other, their Horſe met daily and skirmiſhed, and 
they had come certainly to a- peremptory o_ had not Hyg uccrone fallen il] juſt in = 
2 nick. 
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nick. His diſpoſition forcing him from the Camp to look out for better accommodation'in 
Monte-carlo, be left the Command of the Army to C aſtraccio: his Retirement, which dil- 
couraged his own men, and made them think of protrafting the Bartel, animated the Flg- 
rentines, but brought no great advantage to their. Aﬀeairs. - ln ſhort, the Florentines percti- 
ving their Encmics without a General, began to deſpiſe them, and Caſtrsccio obſerving 
how much they were elated, endeavoured ro augment ir. - He pretended great Conſternati- 
on, and to make his fear the more credible, he gave Orders that his Troops ſhould be 
drawn up within the Lines , but with poſitive inhibition tor any of them to go forth, 
rhough not a moment paſſed bur the Florentenes provoked them ; but all to no purpoſe, 
Beſides thar, this pretended terror in Caſtywecio redoubled the raſhnefs of the Enemy, and 
perſetly blinded them, he drew another advantage from.it, which was to diſcover exaltly 
the diſpoſition of their Army and the Order of their March. When he had well obſerved 
them, and tempted their temeriry as much as he thought fir, he reſolved to fight them the 
next Bravado they made, and omitting nothing that might encourage his Soldiers, he afſu- 
red them of Vidtory it they followed his Commands. He bad oblerved that the weakeſt 
and worſt arm'd of their Soldters were diſpoſed till in their Wings, and their beſt placed in 
the Body. Caſtraccio drew up in the ſame Order, bur diſtributed his Soidiers quite contrary, 
for the worſt and moſt unſerviceable he placed in the Body, and his beſt Men in she Wings ; 
Ih this poſture he drew out ofthe Trenches, and had ſcarce form'd his Bartaliaz before the 
Encmy appcared, and with his uſual Infolence. Caſtraccro Commanded that the 
ſhould much {lowly,but the rwo Wings were to advance as faſt as they could ; fo that when 
they came to cogage, there was only the Wiogs that could fight ; for Caſtraccio's Body 
having lagged by Command, the Florentene Body had too far ro march before rhey could 
Charge them, ſo as they remained idle,being neither able to do any thing agaiaſt the Main 
Body that was deſign'd to cppole them, nor ſuſtain thoſe who were cngaged in the Wings ; 
ſo ic happened that the Floyentzne Wings(compoled of theRefule of their Soldiers) were cally 
broken by Caſtruccro's, which confilted of his beſt, and when the Wings of the Enemy 
(which were drawn up before their Body ; ſo as the whole Army was ranged in the figure 
of a half Moon) were routed, they turn'd tail, ran among thcir own y which was 
marching behind-them, and pur all intro Confufion. 

The loſs was very great to the Florentines, they lefr above 10000 Men dead upon the place; 
Their beſt- Officers, and the braveſt of the Guelfs periſhed there unfortunately, and to 
make the Defeat the more lamentable, there were ſeyeral Reformades which died there, of 


' Extraordinary Quality. Among the reſt, Prero Brother to Robert King of Naples ; Carle 


Nephew to the ſaid King ; Philep Lord of. Tarentum, who were all come, in Gallantry, to 
make that Campania with the Florentines. But that which made all che more wonder- 
ful-was that Caſtruccio loft not above 300 Men , though unbappily one of Hugwcione's 
Sons were of that Number, his Name was Franceſco, who aghting briskly at the head of 
the Voluntiers, for want of ConduCt, was lain at the yery firſt Charge. So eminent 
a Viftory as this, muſt nceds put Caſtruccio into a Reputation beyond cxpreſhon ; but Hu- 
guccione had like to have died, with meer jcalouſic,he foreſaw that nothing of all this would 
redound ro him, but the vain honour of commanding in'chicf, and that the real advan- 
rage would. all fall ro his Lieutenant, ſo that.to uſe him at that rate, was to rob him of his 
Soveraignty ; whereupon, nertled exceedingly, in great enyy of his Fortune, he reſalyed 
he ſhould dic. Whilſt he was in this black, reſolution; and attended nothing bur ſome 
ſpecious pretence to ger Caſtracczo to him, and ſo draw him into his Net, it hapned that 
Agnolo Michels (a Perſon of great Alliance as any in Lucca, was murther'd by one who took 
Sanctuary in Caſtyuccio's Houſe, and was protefted : Hugucecrone's Officers purſued, and de- 
manded the -Criminal ; but. Caſtruccro denied them, and ſuffered him ro eſcape. Huguc- 
cone (who was then at Pa) unwilling to loſe ſo fair an opportunity to revenge himlelf, 


ſent for one of his Sons called N:rls (whom he pur before into poſleftion of the Sovye- - 


raignty of Lacca) commands him to repair. thither with all ſpeed, and ger Caftraccto to, his 
Houſe under pretence of lupping with ſome of the moſt Emincat in the Tawn; and private 
Orders were giycn for the ing bin away : Nerls laid his Ambuſh. for Caffruccio very 


handſomely; for ſuſlpeting nothing, he came to the Feaſt, and was Arreſted before he went = 


out of the Palace. But Nerl(being over circumſpeR, and imagining it might work. ſome 
alceration in the Spirits of the People, if he killed him bluntly without, any Formaligy) 
Writ to his to know how he ſhould diſpoſe of him, Hugwcione, mad at his unſea- 


ſonable Prudenge, departed from P42 atthe head of 400-Horſe, ro go him(elf in Perſon to 
diſpatch C 70; but Hugwccione was ſcarce got ro Bags, before the P4{axs Revolted ; 


Cut his 
be ſure they were in caracſt, they choſe the Conte de Guerardeſca, aud made on cheic 
| | oycrnor, 


ys Throat ;; and ſlewall his Family chat werv-left behind ;, and that he might - 
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Goyernor. Though he had news of this Rebellion before his arrival at Lucca, yer he 
thought it inconyement to return ; on the contrary, he made all the baſt thither char he 
could, to be there (if poſſible) before the report, leſt if the News got betore him, it might 
have ill efle& upon the Luccheſes, and preyail with them to exclude him their Ciry. Bur 
the Luccheſes had heard it before, had ſuch deſigns of, their own, and the Liberty of Ca- 
ftruccio was the thing they were to pretend. Flugwecione was admitted, but his Preſence 
was not ſufficient ro keep them in their Duties : They began to aflemble in Partics, to 
whiſper and ſpeak flightly of him in private, then to murmur, to than tumultuate, and ta- 
king Arms by -degrees, they came boldly, and demanded Caſtruccio ſhould be enlarged, 
and this they did 1n ſo poſitive and audacious a manner, that Huguccione apprehending the 
Conſequences, delivered him to them. Caſtruccio not contented with that,conceiving vaſter 
defigns than formerly, and egg'd on by an equal impulſe of honour and revenge, he afſem- 
bled his Friends , and taking the benefit of the favourable diſpoſition of the People, he re- 
ſolved to oppoſe himſelf againſt Hugaccione, and forcing of him out of Lucca with all his 
Party, Fuguectone recired into Lombardy to the Lords of Scala, where not long after he 
died very poor. : 

This was a happy turn for Caſtruccio, fromthe Incommodiries of a Priſon, to the Supre- 
macy of a Prince; and yer this was not enough. Finding himſelf accompanied by a great 
number of his Friends which encouraged him, and by the whole Body of the People,which 
flattered his Ambition, he cauſed bimſelf to be choſen Captain General of all their Fotceg 
for a Twelve-month ; and refolvirg to perform ſome Eminent Aion that might juſtific 
their choice, he undertook the reduction 'of ſeveral Places which had reyolted from that 
Ciry in favour of Huguccrone. Having to this purpoſe cntered into ftrift Alliance with the / 
Ciry of Pſa, they lent him Supplics, and he marched with them to Beſicge Serexane ; but 
the Place being very ſtrong, before he could carry it, he was obliged to build a Fortreſs as 
near it as he could. This new. Poſt in two Months time, render'd him Maſter of the 
whole Country, and is the ſame Fort that at this day is called Serez.anclo, repaired ſince, 
and much enlarged by the Florentenes. Supported by the Credit of ſo Glorious an Exploit, 
he reduced Maſſa, Carrara, and Lavenzs very eaſily; he ſeized likewiſe upon the whole 
Country of Laxigians, and to ſecure his Communication with Lombardy, he took Pont 
Remols by Force, and drove out Axaſtaſio Palawacint the Soveraign : So that full of G| 
he returned to Laces, wherethe Pcople thronged to meet him, and recciycd him with a 
poſſible demonſtrations of Joy. | 

This was the ON ConjunCture for Caſtruccio in the World, for having been ſo diſcreet 
before tro make his Intereſt with the molt conſiderable of the Luccheſes, and among the reſt 
with Poggis, Portico, Baccanſachi, and Cecco Guinigti, the favour of theſe great Men, con- 
curring wich the inclination of the Pcople, and every thing elſe contributing to his Happi- 
neſs, he was ſolemnly choſen their Sovergign Prince. 

Abour this time Frederick de Bawzzere, King of the Romaas, paſſed out of Germany into 
Traly, ro be Crown'd Emperor there. Caſtruccro who had already wrought himſelf in ſome 
meaſure into his favour, pur himſelf at the head of 500 Horſe, and went to wait upon him, 
having left as his Deputy in Lucca, Pagolo Gutmgi, his Pupil, whom he had treated all a- 
long, as he had been his own Son,. in conlideration of the Benefits he had received from 
his Father. Frederick received Caſtruccto with much kindneſs, and haviog done him ſeveral 
Honours, and granted him many Signal Prerogatives, he made him his Lieutenant in the 
whole Province of Tuſcany ; Beſides all this, the Inhabitants of Piſs (at the ſame time 
mutining againſt their Governor Gerardeſca, and driving him out of the Town) to defend 
them(clyes againſt his reſentment, addrefied ro Frederick for Proteftion, and he gave the 
Soveraignty of that Town to Caſtraccso. His choice was not unpleafing to the Inhabitants, 
who knew nor where to find a berrer. ſupport againſt the FaQtion of the Guelfs, and particu- 
larly againſt the attempts of the Florentine. 

Afr this, Frederick, return'd into Germany, baving made a Lieutenant General of all 
Ttaly, and left hims in Rome: There was nor ar that time cither in Lombardy or Tuſcany, 
any of the Ghibilins of rhe Emperor's party, bur looked upon: C aftr«ccto as the true head of 
- co Fation. Thoſe who were Baniſhed their Country upon that ſcore, fled to him for 
Prote&ion,' and promiſed wianimouſly that if he covld reſtore them to their Eſtates, they 
would ſerve hiny ſo cffeQually,thar the Soveraignty of their Country ſhould be the recom- 
penice of his kindneſs. The* chicf of them were the Gaids, Scolari, Uberti, Gerozai, Nar- 
4, and Bueoccorſi , all Exiles of Florence :- So that, flattered by their Promiſes, and en- 
couraged by the ſtrength of his own Force, he catertained a defign of making himſelf 
Maſter of Taſcany, and to-give more reputation to his Aﬀairs, he centred imtoa League 
with Matteo Veſconts Prince of Milen. He put out a Proclamation afterwards, ar a eo 
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Subjes which were capable ro bear Arms,ſhGuld be ready at a certain warning to put them- 
ſclves into Service ; and for the berrer order of the Muſter-Rolls, by which his Militia was 
to be regulated, the City of Lucca having five Gates, he divided the whole Country into five 
parts, and diſpoſed every Soldier under his Officer with ſo much exaQtneſs, that in a ſhore 
time he cou!d march with 20900 Men, belides what he could draw out of Piſa. 

Whil'(t he was fortitying himſelt with Soldiers and Friends, it fell out that the Gaelfs in 
Plaiſanſa having driven our the Ghibulins, and received confiderable Succours from Fle- 
rexce, and the King of Naples came thundering down upon the Tetritories of the Prince of 
Milar. The Prince defired Caſtruccio to give the Florentines diverſion ; to carry the War 
into their Country, to withdraw them from Lombardy, and thereby to pur them upon the 
Defenſive. Caſtruccio deſired no more, and fell with a Flying Army intothe Valley of Ay- 
no, took Fucechio, and San-Mimato, and ravaged the Country ſo eff:ftually, that the Fle- 
rentines were conſtrained to call back their Troops out of Lombardy ; bur the neceſfity of an- 
other Divertion called back Caſtruccio to the Recovery of Lucca. In his abſence, the Fa- 
mily of the Poggs, which had been always his Friends, and comributed more to his Eleya- 
tion, than any of the reſt ; regretting that they had not been rewarded, according to the 
Merits of their Services, Conſpired with ſeveral others of the Inhabitants to bring the Ciry 
ro revolr. They began the Tumulr one Morning, and having putthemſelves in Arms, they 
killed the Chief Officer which Caſtruccto had citabliſhed for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
Burt whil't they were diſpoſing themſelves to puſh on their Sedition, Stephano Poggto, an old 
Man, of a peaccable remper, and one who had not mzdled at all in the Conſpiracy of his 
Relations, made uſe of the Authority he had with them, cauſed them to lay down their 
Arms, and cflered his Intercethon to Caſtruccro that they might obtain their demands. Upon 
the firſt notice of this Commotion, Caſiruccro drew a party out of his Army, and leaving the 
reſt under che Commard of Pagolo Guinies, he marched with all diligence back ro Lucca, 
where finding things quieter than he expetted, he knew very well how to make his advan- 
tage of ſo temperate a Submiſſion, and diſpoſed his Troops and his Friends in all the Poſts 
that might make him Maſter of the Town. Stephano Pogg, who thought in this JunQture 
he had highly obliged Caſtruccio, came to make him a Vilit, and judged it unneceſſary to 


beg any thing of- him ; all that he requeſted was, that he would pardon his Family, allow |. 


ſomething to their ancientServices, and give ſome little Indul to the Tranſports of their 
Youth. Caſtruccio received him with much affQtion, and told him that he was more plea- 
ſed to find thoſe troubles appeaſed, than he had been offended at the News of their Com- 
motion; and having prefled him to bring the 'Male contents ro him, he added, that he 
thank'd his Stars ſor giving him ſuch an opportunity of Signalizing his Clemency. Upon 
Stephano's Importunicy, and Caſtruccio's Promile, they came all to attend him z but Ca- 
ftruccio apprehending that this new Service of Stephans might ſame time or other be re- 
proached to him again, he reſolved to make a Signal Example; and — regula- 
ting himſelt by the ſevere Policicks of Ulſurpers, who upon ſuch nice and critical occaſions 
make no bones to (acrifice the innocence of particular Men, to the conſervation of the 
multitade, he commanded that the Mutincers and Stephano with them ſhould be condu- 
Qed to Priſon, and from thence to Ex: cution. | 

Whilſt he was thus employed, the Florentines recovered San Minato, and Caſtruccio 
holdiog it imprudence to keep in the Ficld, whilſt he was inſecure in the Town, reſolved 
ro give ſome relaxation to his Arms: He endeavour'd privately to feel how the Florentines 
ſtood diſpoſed to a Truce, and (the War having exhauſted their Coffers) he found them 
ſo coming, that it waz concluded for two years, upon condition that cither patty ſhould 
retain what was then in their poſi (hon. 

C aſtruccio being difintangled from his Foreign Embaraſments, applied himſelf wholly to 
his ſecurity at home, and under ſeveral pretences, to quit himlſelt of all thoſe who were 
| likely to diſpute his Soveraignty of Lucca, not ſparing bis Confiſcations, and Prolcriptions 
againſt the Exiles, nor the Executions of any who were under his hands. To excuſe him- 
ſelf he gave out that he had had too much Experience. already of the Infideliry of thoſe 
People, to truſt them again : But a ſtrong Citadel which he ereQed in the City, was the 
true way to contiaue his Authority z and to give the more terrar to the Citizens, he cauſed 
the Houſes of his: Adverſarics to be demoliſhed;and the Ciradelto be builtof their Marcrials. 
His Peace with the Flerentines, and his Fortifications at Lucca, enaploy'd him not ſo much, 
as to leflen his Thoughts how he might make himſclt ; beivg unwilling again to 
come to an open War,he entertained private mar as cw both on one. {ide and the 
other. He had an ardent defire to make himſelf Maſter of the Town- of P:ſtots, per- 
ſwading himſelf it would give him footingin Florence ; and in this proſpeQ he held a ſecret 
Commerce of Amity with the different Parties, which were predominant Ons. N 
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double Intelligence, was Managed with that Slireſs and Delicacy, that cach of them belicyed 
they were particularly in his Confidence. It wasa long time that theſe two oppoſite Cabals 
had divided, or rather diſtrafted that City. The one called the Faftion of the Bianths, 
had Baſtiano da Poſſente for its head ; and the other called the Neri, was Commanded by 
Facapo de Gia. Each of them boyling with defire co ſupplant irs Competitor, tepos'd muck 
up2n the Promiles of Caftruccio: And theſe two Heads of the Faftions who had long been 
ſuſpeted ro cne another, rook Arms art length, both at a time. Zacopo Poſted himielf ro- 
wardsthe Gate that goes to Florence, and Baſtzano towards that which leads to Lcca. Ar 
firſt it was in Debate, ſeverally, by cach of them, whether they ſhould call in the Florentine ; 
but finding Caftrccto more Adftive, and his Forces better Soldiers, cach of them ſent pri- 
vately to him, to ſolicite his Aſſiſtance: Caſtyaccio carricd ir very demurely, and promiſed 
Succour ro both. He told Zacopo, that in Perſon he would Relieve him; and to Baſtiano he 
ſent word he would do it by Pagolo Gaimet, bis Licutenant General, and the Perſon of the 
World he loved beſt, for he regarded him as his Son. Having acquainted them both, that 
they ſhould expe their Supplies about Mid-night, he agreed with Pagolo, arid cauſing him to 
March with part of his Troops to joyn with Baſtrano at one Gate, he with the reſt Advanced 
the common Road towards 7acopo, At both. Gates they were admitted -as Friends ; but no 
ſooner were they entered, but upon a Signal given, Baſt:zama was Killed on one ſide, with all 
his chief Friends, and 7copo ard his Friends ſcaped no better on the other ; the reſt of their 
Partics beraking to their Heels, the whole Town was lett at Caſftraccto's Devotion. He 
came in Perſon to re-afſure the Magiſtrates, and brought them our of the Palace, whither 
they had Fled co ſecure themſclyes: Having called 'the People together, he Promiſed ro 
Carcel . all the old Debts, did many AQts of Grace, leflened their Impoſts, and prevailed 
upon them to be Obedient, by the force of his Carefles, and new Priviledges which he gave 
them. This profuſeneſs of Kindneſs, had coax'd likewiſe the Inhabitants of the Country, 
they came in great Throngs to Salute ard Recognize their new Prince, who ſent them all 
Home again.in Peace, all mightily raken with his Virtucs, and poſſeſſed with Hopes of his 
extraordinary benefits. 

There were about this Time ſome Mutinics in Rowe, by reaſon of the dearneſs of Proyi- 
ſions. © The ſcarcity that was ſuffered, proceeded from the Abſence of the Popes, who kepr 
then their Pontifical Reſidence at Avignon, and it added mych to the Reyolt, that the Ro- 
#475 could norendure to be Governed by a German. This National Animoſity was the oc- 
cafion of frequent Murthers, and perpetual Diſorder. Errico the Emperour's Lieutenant 
General found himſelf roo weak ro apply any Remedy, and apprehended (not without 


- cauſe) that the Rozans had private latelligence with the King of Naples, that if their Forces 


ſhould joyn, he ſhould be forced our of Rowe, and the Pope be reſtored. He concluded 


therefore, his ſafeſt recourſe would be ro Caſtruccto ; ſorhar he ſentto him for Supplies, an 


begg'd of him, that he would come along with them in Perſon. Caſtyuccto made no (cruple 
of the Voyage, being <qually Tranſported to be able todoa Meritorious piece of Service ro 
the Emperor, and put himſelf in a condition to be regarded at Rope, and look'd upon as 
the Moderator of their Aﬀairs, whenever the Emperour ſhould be abſent. Leaving therefore 
the Care of Lucca, tothe Charge of Pagolo Guimgi. and concenting himſelt only with a Con- 
voy of two Hundred Horſe, he came to Rome, and was Reccived by Errico with all poffible 
Honour, | His Preſence having reccived the Authority of the Emperour, he took a gentle 
Way to pacific the People. "The firſt thing he did, was to provide plenty of all things, cau- 
ling ſtore of Corn to be brought thither trom Pſa, to take off the pretenct of their Revolt : 
After which, mirgling very dilcreetly his Favours and his Chaſtiſements,- he reduced all the 
chicf Citz:ns to their Obedience ro Eyrico : In acknowledgement of which, Caſtruccio was 
made Senator of Rome, and ſeveral Honours conferred upon him, with more than ordinary 
Ceremony. The day of his Promorion, he came for:h in a Habit ſuicable ro his Dignity, 
but enriched with a delicate Embroidery, wich two Devices wrought in Artificially, one be- 
fore, and the other behind ;The firſt was before, and in theſe Words (as devour, as conimon) 
HE IS AS:IT PLEASES GOD; and behind in thele, AND SHALL BE WHAT 

GOD WILL HAVE HIM. © Kh. | | 
Whil't theſe things were in 'TranſaRion, the Florent:izes incenſed that-to the prejudice of 
their Truce, Caftruccio had Surpriſed the Town of P#ſtora, reſolved to recoyer it by Force, 
and thought ir nor likely to be difficult, if they took the opportunity of his Abſence. Among 
the Fugitives from P:iſtotza, who had ſaved themſelves in Florence, there were two principal- 
ly con ble, Cecchs and: Baldims. They were Men in Aftion, and had always retain'd a 
private Correſpondence with' their Friends in __— and they Managed all things ſodexte- 
rouſly for a Revolr, that they: cauſed a good Party of Florentenes to enter one Night into 
the Town, who reſtored them their Liberty; with the deſtruCtion of all cle alaranleh:! 25 
| is 
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Errico, with large Journeys came dircaly to Lugcs. | 

The Florentines had notice of his return, and teſolved Routly to begin the War upon 
him, that he might not have Leiſure to prepare; wherefore _— obliged all that (like 
themſelves) were Favourers of the Guelfſþ Faction, to put themlelves forward in fone 
extraordinary manner, they raiſed a ſtrong Army, and Marched with all diligence to Poſleſs 
themſelves fiſt of the Valley of Niewole, ro facilitate their Communication with Piſtora ; 
C afiruccio on his (ide, with what Forces he could get rogether, Marched direAly for Momte- 
Carlo, and having Intelligence where the Enemy was Encamped. and how Numerous their 
Army, he judged the danger would be as great, ſhould he go and confront them in the plain 
of P:ſtoia, as ro attend them inthe Valley of Peſcis. He concluded therefore todraw them 
(if. be could) into the Streights of Serawalle, for narrow Paſles, and rough and difficult 
Ways were convenient for a {mall Army as his was, which confilted of not above 12000 
Men, and would be a Diſadvantage to the Florentines, who were 40000 cotnpleat. Where- 
fore, though he was well cnough 41atisfied of the Courage of his Army, and underſtood the 
worth of every common Soldier, yer he thought good to withdraw out'of that Champagn 
"mics, Icſt he ſhould ſuffer himſelf ro be overwhelmed with the multirudes of his 

nemics. 

Seravalle is a Caſtle betwixt Peſcia and P:1Borg, fituate upon a Hill, which on that ſide 
Puts a (top to the Vall:y of Niewole. This Caſtle ſtands not upon the Road, but is about 
two flight Shot higher ; and the paſſage down into the Valley, is rather Strait than Steep, far 
the Declenſion is verv Gradual to the Place where the Waters divide, and paſs to diſcharge 
themſelves into the Lake of Twechio, and that paſſage is fo ſtreight, that Tweory Men in 
Front, take up the whole Breadth. Thete it was that Caftraccio deſigned ro Engage the 
Enemy, as well to give the Advantage of the ſtreight to the ſnallneſs of his own Army as 
ro keep them from being ſenſible of the vaſt Nambers of the Florentines ; and prevene the 
Terror which they might inſpire. The Caſtle of Serawalle belong'd ro the Signor Manſredi 
a German, who had made himſelf Lord of it, long before Caſtrwccio had ſeized upon Peſtoia, 
and kept it by common conſent, boch of rhe Inhabirants of P:ftojs and Lucca. Either becauſe 
he. kept his Neutrality very ſtritly with both, or becauſe che Caſtle was ſo trong of ir.ſelf, 
peed wt to fear neither. Caſlruccro knowing the Importance of that Place, from the begin- 
nirg, found a Way to gain Jacelligence with a Perſon who Lived in the Caſtle. The Night 
before the Day of the Bartel, by he Miniſtry of this Man, Caſtraccio cauſed Four Hundred 
of his Soldiers to Enter, who cur the Throat of Manfreds, and (cized onthe Caſtle. Having 
ſecured ſo confideiable a Poſt without Noiſe, he endeavoured to perſuade the Enemy that 
he would not ſtir from Monte Carlo, thereby to draw them into his Clutches, and make 
them haſte with all ſpecd to Gain the Avenues tothe Pal de Nievole, and this Plat of his 
jump'd 'cxaftly with the Florentine Delign. Fot they bavingno Mind that P:ſto:a ſhould be 
the Theaire of the War, and bring willing ro remove it into the Vale, they Encamped above 
Serawalle, with intention to have paſted rhe Streights the nexr day, not imagining in the 
leaſt that the Caſtle was ſurptiz?d. Caſtruccro having notice of their Motion; about Mid- 
night drew his Army our of their Quarters, and ſtole privately before Break of Day to the 
Foot of Seravalle. The Accident was odd, for.as he Marched up the Hill on one fide, the 
Enemy Marched up on the other : Cauſcd bis Foot to Advance by the Way of the com- 
mon Road, but he drew out a Party of Four Hundred Horſe, and Commanded them to- 
wards the left, on thar fide towards the le There were Four Hundred of the Enemies 
Horſe, that were a Foriorn to their Arty, and the whole Infantry followed them, bur their 
Scouts were no ſooner ,upon the Top of the Hill; when on a ſudden they fell Foul upon the 
Troops of Cafiruccio. They were ſtrangely ſurprized, for knowing nothing of the raking of the 
Caſtle, they could not imaginerhe Enemy would come to meet them: Infomuch that before 
they had Leiſure zo-pur theraſe]ves into a Poſture, they were conſtrained to engage Tumulcy- 
ouſly. with thoſe Troops which were drawn up.in good Order, but they in Confuſion; Not 
bur ae of the Florentine Cavaliers behaved: themfelves Ga , but the: noiſe of fo 
unexpecte 


Array; it put all-in{o great Diſorder and Fear. ' The Horſe and the Foot tell Foul upon one 
another, and ba upon the Ba ': Want of Ground rendered the Extpericoce of the 
fricery of no Uſe ,aad the lira of the Pals confoutided all their Milicary Cunning. 
he firſt Troops that Cafty «cio. Charged upon the'Top of the Hill, were immediately Romed, 


T his News "x Journeys ro Rome, touched Caſtruccro to the quick, who taking leave of 


and t all they made, was not ſo much the defeft of their Courage, as the cffet 
ofhs Jace, with the odity of which, and the ſirangencſs of rhe ſurprize, rhey were 
onſtrained to give Ground. There was no Way jeſt for them ro Run ; ontheir Flanks the 


Mounains were tvaccecſſible, their Enemics were in the From, and their own Army is. the 
il } INCET, 


d an Encounter, put them preſently to a ſtand, being . diflaſed: in the 
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Reer. In the mean time as this firſt Charge of Caſtruccio was nor ſufficient ro ſtagger the 
Enemies Battel, he drew out a Party of Foot, and tent them to joyn with the Horle in the 
Caſtle of Serawalle : This Body in reſerve, having Pc fleffion of the Hills, and falling upon 
the Flank of the Florentines, forced them to give Ground, and yield to the wild Incom- 
modity of the Place, and the violence and fierceneſs of the Enemy. The Reer-Guard ran, 
and having got into the Plain that looks cowards Piſtota, every Man ſhifted as well as he 
could. | 

This Defeat was Bloody ard Great ; among the Multitude of Priſoners, there were many 
of the principal Officers ; among the reſt, three Noble Florentines, Banaino di Roſſi, Fran- 
ceſco Brunilleſcht and Giowvannt della Toſa, without mentioning ſeveral conſiderable Tuſcans, 
and many of the King of Naples his SubjeQts, who, by their Prince's Order, werc in the Scr- 
vice of the Florentize. Upon the firſt _ of their Defeat, the Peſtorans turned the 
Guelfs Faftion out of Town, and came with their Keys and preſented them to Caftrwcio, 
who purſuing*his ViEtory, carried Prato and all the Town in that Plain, as well beyond, as 
on this fide the Arzo : After which he Encamped with his Army in the Plain of Peretols, 
two Miles from Florence, where he continucd braving the City, and paſlcd ſeveral days in 
the enjoyment of his good Fortune, parting.che Spoil, and Coining of Mony, thereby Execr- 
cifing with great Oſtentation a kind of Soveraign-right over their Territory ; and rcleafin 
ſomething of the rigour of his Diſcipline, he gave his Soldiers Liberry to inſult as they vleaſed 
over the Conquered ; and to make his Triumph the more Remarkable, nothing could ſerye 
the turn, but Naked Women tmuſt run Courſes on Horſe-back under the very Walls of che 
Ciry. Bur this Gallantry and Oftentation entertain'd him bur lightly, or rather ſerved bur 
as a colour to hide his greater deſigns; for in the mean time heg/found a Way to corrupt Lu- 
acct, Freſcobalds, and ſome certain other Gentlemen in the Fown, who were to have deli- 
vered him a Gate, and brought him into Florence in the t, had not their Ccnſpiracy 
been Diſcovered, and Defeated afterward by ——— of the Accomplices. 

This great Town being ſo Streightned, and ſo long Block'd up, that the Inhabitants ſce- 
ing no other way of preſerving their Liberty, than by eogaging_ ic to the King of Naples, ſent 
Embaſſadors to that Prince, and offered* ro throw themſclves into. his Arms. It was nor 
only for his Honour to accept of their proffer, bur for the general Intereſt of the whole Fa- . 
ion of the Guelfs, which withoutchar, could ſubſiſtno longer in Taſcaxy. The Terms be- 
ing agreed, the Treaty concluded, and the Florentenes to Pay him Annually, Two Hundred 
Thouland ; ton he: ſent them Four: Thouſand Horſe, under the Command of Prince 
Carlo his Son. % | 

Durirg this Negotiation, an unexpeted Accident happned, which pur Caſtruccio into -a 
cooler Temper, and made him give the Florentines Breath in ſpight of his Teeth : There 
was a new Conſpiracy againſt him at Piſa, notto be ſuppreſfled by his Preſence : Benedetto Lan- 

franchi, one of the Chict Citizens in the Town was the Author of ir :Benederto troubled 
ro\ ſee his Country ſubjet ro the Tyranny of a Luccheſe, undertook to ſurgrize the Ciradel, 
force out the Gariſon, and cut the Throats of all that were Friends to C aſtruccto. But as in 
thoſe kind of Conjurations, if a ſmall Number be able to keep things Secret, ir is not ſuffici- 
ent to put them in Execution ; and therefore while Lanfraxchs was endeayouring to hook 
ia more Aſſociates, be met wich thoſe who were Falle, and Diſcovered all ro Caſtraccio. 
Two Noble Florentines, Czccht and Garzas, who were fied to Piſa, where ſuſp=Eted to be the 
Traitors ; and the ſuſpicion of that Perfidy left an ill Stain upon their Repuration ; which 
way ſocycr it was, Caſtruccio put Lanfranch to Death, and Baniſhed his whole Family, and 
ſeveral of the chief Pans were left ſhorter by the Head. 

This Plot diſcovering to Caſtruccio, that the Fidelity of the Towns of Piſtozs and Piſs 
would be always cafily ſhaken ; he pur all thing in PraQtice that Cunning or open Force 
could ſuggeſt to keep them in their Duties: But whilſt his Thoughts were upon the Tenters 
about ſo Important a Care, the Florentine: had ſome Reſpiteto recover their Senſes, and ex- 
pett the Neapolitan Succours, which being at length Arrived under the Condua of Prince 
Carlo, a general Council was held of the whole FaQtion of the Guelfs. Upon the Reſoluti- 
on taken there, an Army was raiſed, the ſtrongeſt that cver had been ſer out by that Party, 

for ir amounted to 30900 Foot, and I0oco Horſe. When their Forces were ready, it was 
Debated in the Council of Wat, whether they ſhould begin with the Seige of P:ſtoia or Piſa. 
The latter carried ir, for it was fancied the Conſpiracy of the Pi[ans was ſo recent, that in 
probability it had left ſore Sceds for a ſecond Reyolt ; beſides, the Conqueſt of Pi/a4 would 
bring Pſtoza along with ir. IT 

This Great Asmy opened their Campaign in the beginning of May 1328. Laftra, Signia, 
Monte Lugo and Emepole were taken immediately, and it Advanced afterwards ro Beſicge Sap. 
Miniato. But Caſtruccio without diſcompolure, _ by the Greatneſs of rheir Force, ſe 
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the (witneſs of their Progreſs, believed rather that the favourable Inſtant was arrived, in 
which Fortune was to put 1n to his Hands, the Supteam Authority of Taſcany ; and therefore, 
judging this Effort of the Enemy at P:{a, would ſucceed no better than their Deſigns at Serg- 
walle, he came and Entienched at Fucechro with 20000 Foot, and 4000 Horle, having pur 
F000 Foot into Piſa, under the Command of Pagolo Gutnegt. © 

Fucechto is a Caſtle ſeated ſo advantagioully, that there is not a better Poſt in all the Plain 
of Piſa ; for ir ſtands upon a little Eminence, cqually diſtant from the two Rivers Arno and 
Gw(ctans. The place of their Encampment, could have been no where berter choſen, for un. 
leſs the Enemy divided, and came upon them in two Bodies (which muſt needs weaken them 
much,) they could not cut off the Proviſions which came to Caſtruccro, both from Luccs and 
Piſa. To come and Face them in their Trenches. would be raſhly to Engage themſelves be. 
twixt his Army and Pagolo's. To turn towards Pſa, they muſt paſs the River Arno, and 
leave the Enemy upon their Backs, which was an Attempt as dangerous as the other. Ca. 
ftruccto's Deſign, was, to make them pitch upon the laſt, and ro Invite them the berter to 
pals over the River inſtead of bringing, down his Line to the Bank (as he might very well 
have done,) he turned it off ſhort towards the Walls of Fwcechio , not ſo much to ſhelter 
himſelf, under the (ſaid Walls, but Cunningly, to leave the Enemy ſuch a ſpace free, as 
might rempt them to paſs the River. And in the whole Art of War, there is nothing (0 
ſubtil as the Ele&ion of Poſts and Encampments, and that was Caſiruccio's Malicr- 

jece, 

: The Enery having taken San. Mtmiato, conſulted for ſome time, whether they ſhould fall 
upon Piſa, or Cafiruccio in his Camp : Art length, all things well conſidered, it was concluded 
to March ſtraight rowards him. The River Arno was at that time (o low, it was fordable, 
bur with crouble, for the Horſe paſs'd up to the Saddle, and the Foot with proportion. Ar 
laſt, on the 10th. of Fuze in the Morning, the Florentrnes put themſelves into Bartalia, and 
began to paſs the Rivet wich a Party of their Horſe, and a Body of 10000 Foot. Caſtraccio 
having deliberated all things, and provided for more than one Eyent, Commanded a Thou- 
ſand Foot along the River, above the paſſage where the Enemy appeared, and ſent a 
Thouſand more to Poſt themſelves below it; and then advancing himſelf at the Head of 
five Thouſand Foot and thtee Thouſand Horſe, he came on couragiouſly againſt the Enemy, 
as half of chem were paſſed. The Floremtine Foot, Tired with-the Incommodity of their 
paſſage, and the weight of their Arms, adyanced but faintly againſt him ; and for their 
Horſe, they that paſſed firſt, had made the Bottom (o looſe, and fo {lippery, thatthere was 
no paſſage for thoſe who were to follow: On the contrary, their Horſes cither ſtuck faſt in 
the Mud, or their Legs came up, and they threw their Riders imothe Water, where many of 
them were Drowned. So that the Florentines perceiving their Attempt there was not like 
to ſucceed, recovered the Bank, and Marching a little higher, they ſearched for a better Place : 
but where-cyecr they madetheir Point, and endeavoured to goover, Caſtruccio oppoſed them 
with the Infantry he had drawn out, which being Armed lightly with Targers and Darts, 
were every where immediately, Charged the Enemy, both inthe Front and the Flank, and 
ſerting up at the ſame time moſt hideous Shouts, the Florentine Horſe being Frighted with 


- Noiſe, and Wounded with Darts, cither run Back or threw their Riders under their Feer. As 


to the Florentines, who had paſſed firſt, _ maintained their Ground with a great deal of 
Gallantry, and till then the Lofs was equal on both fidesz for if Caſtraccto doubled his en- 
deavourstoforce back the Enemy into the River, the Enemy was no leſs Zealous to Gain as 
much Ground as might ſerve for drawing up their Army when it ſhould get over. Both 
Generals were very buſie in the Encouragement of their Soldiers, both with Exhorcation 
and Example. Caſtruccro, to vilifie the Enemy, remonſtrated to his Army, that they were 
the ſame People they had Beat before at Serawalle ; the Florentines repreſented to their 
Troops, how infamous it would be, for ſo Numerous an Army as theirs, to be worſted by a 
Handful of Men. Bur Caſtruccto obſerving the Battel grew tedious, and his own Men be- 
gan to be as weary as the Enemy, and that there were as many Wounded and Dead on the 
one ſide as the other, he cauſed another Body of Five Thouſand Foot to Advance ; as ſoon as 
they were got up to Reer of their. Companions, thoſe who had been Fighting all the 
while, and were then inthe Front, were commanded to open to the Right and Lefc, and 
Wheel off imtothe Reer, whilſt the other Advanced into the Ground they had forſaken ; but 
whilſt this was ia agitation, the Floremtines gained ſomething upon them, but they enjoyed 
it notlong, for being to deal with freſh Men, they were quickly Diſordered, and followed 
with that Vigour, they threw themſelves into the River. .As rothe Horſe, both of the one 
{ide and the other, no — was to be obſcryed. Caſtrwccto being (ſenſible, that in Num- 
.ber, his was much Inferiour co the Enemy, had commanded his Troops to entertain their 
Horſe with light Skirmiſhing, only to gain Time ; for believing bis Foot able 0 che 
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enemics, he intended afterwards to joyn them with his Horſe, and fall both together upon 
the Cavalry of the Floremtines. The Florentines tried another paſſage aboyc the firſt, think- 
ing thereby to have flanck'd Caſifuccio afterwards ; but the Bank on the other fide being 
bad, and defended by the Enemies Foot, they were tepulſed again, and in as great diſorder 
as before. T hen Caſtrucero catne up to them, and charged them ſo ſmartly in all parts, thar 
chey.were totally defeated ; fo that of ſo vaſt an Army,ſcarce a third part were {aved, and 
ſeycral of their chict Officers taken. Prence Carlo ſaved himſelf at Empoli with Michael 
Falcons, and Thadeo Albizs, Commiſſaties General of the Florentine Army ; one may ca« 
fily imagine the Plunder was great, and the ſlaughter no leſs. In ſhort, according to the ex- 
atteſt Computation, there were ſlain on the Florentine fide 20231 Men onthe ſide of Ca: 

flruccio but 1570. | Ny | 

Here it was that Fottuine began to be weary of the great Adions of Caſtruccio, and [in- 
conſtant as ſhe was) inſtead of giving him long life that might have Crown'd his Felicity as 
if ſh: had been jealous of his Glory, ſhe interpoſed wich the only obſtacle that was able. ta 
incerrupt the proſperiry of ſo incomparable a Man. 

This Illuſtrious Hero tired with the Fatigues of a Barrel, as painful as Glorious;coming out 
of the Fight with his imagination full of great things chat might follow, and running over in 
his mind the probabilicy of his good Fortune, believing no hopes were lefe for the Enemics 
loſs, nor no Bounds for his Vittory, he marched direQly for the Gate of Fucchio. It having 
been always his Principle to be firſt on Horſe-back,and laſt that came out of the Field, he 
reſted there ſome time, not out of oſtentarion, bur ro thank and careſs the Soldiers as they 
returned from the purſuir, and withal to be ready, in caſe the Enemy ſhould rally. Whilſt 
he was ſtanding there, coyered with ſweat, his heart panting, and out of breath, an unlucky 
cold Wind came from the other fide of the Arno, and with a Peſtiferous quality ſo afkefed 
his Blood, that he fell immediately into the cold fir of an Ague : Ar firſt he negleted ir, 
though he found a general alteration, as believing himſelf ſufficiently hardued againſt the 
injuries of the Air ; but this negligence was very pernicious. The next Night his Fit increa- 
ſed, and his Feyer was ſo violent, his Phyſicians gave him over. 

Tae univerſal ſadneſs of the Soldiers made his Triumphant Troops look as Melancholy 
asif they had been beaten. All his Officers ſtood about him with Tears in their Eyes, bur 
baving taken them particularly by the hand, and d:(ired them to withdraw, he cauſed Pa- 
golo Guimigi to be called, took him in his Arms, and with a feeble but affeQtionate yoice, he 
ſpake ro him as follows. Fad I imagined (dear Son) that Fortune would have ſtop'd my 


'. courſe in the midſt of the way that condufted me to Glory,' and ſo ſoon interrupted the felicity 


0 Arms , 1 would has better enjoyed the fruit of my patns- "Tis poſſible I ſbould 
A, too left yow Territory ſo large, but I ſhould have endeavoured to have left fo more 
quiet, by creating fewer enemies to my ſelf, and 4s envy to you. I ſhould have conten- 
tzd my ſelf (dear Son) with the Soveraignmty of Lucca and Piſa, and inſtead of inten- 
ding the Conqueſt of Piſtoia, and conratting the batred of the Florentines by ſo many af- 
fromts, I ſhould have endeavoured by all means poſſible to have gained their affeftton ; by 
ſo doing, if I had not lengthened my days, I ſhould have made them at leaſt more happy, 
and left you more quiet and ſecure. But fortune (who will have the ordering of al humane 
Aﬀairs) gave me nor ſo much judgment as was nec:{[ary to. know hr, nor ſo much time 
as was requiſite to maſter her. You have heard ( for every body has told you , and 1 
never denied it) how I came into your Father's Houſe, young, inconſiderable, without hopes 
of advancement ; In a word, in ſo mean a condition, that without his kindneſs I could 
never have ſatisfi:d the ambitton of my nature. Your Father brought me up with the ſame care 
and tenderneſs as if I had been his own, and I do achnwleg, if ever I gave any teſltmonies of 
Valour and Magnanimity, they were but the effe&ts of thoſe great example: which he ſet me, and 
the fatr education I had from him, condufted me to that height, which nat only you, but all the 
World has adamir d. When he came to ate, be committed to my care and faith both your perſon 
and intereſt; hawe I betray d his confidence in any thing ? can you complain that my generoſity 
has not been an{werable to his ? my heart does not reproach me by any ingratitude. I have not 
only preſerved to you the fortune of your Father z but to leave you the fruit of my Labours 
and ſucceſs, I have declined all overtures of Marreage, leſt hapning to bavve Children of 
my own , my natural affetiton for them ſhould have deſtroyed T7 Friendſhip for you ;, and 
leffened the acknowledgwent which I owed to his Bounty. It towhes, 1t toaches, dear 
Charge, when we Feak of theſe things. Yow cannot comprehend the ſatisfaition . I re- 
cerve, to lea: you Maſter of ſo puſſant a State; nor can you imagine how it troubles me © 
to-leave it ſo unſetled and perplexed. The City of Lucca is under your Subjeftion , but 
be ſure *th not pleaſed with its condition : Pila likewiſe is yours, but you kypow the natu- 
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ral inconſtancy of that People. Though it has been often ſubdued, and paſſed from one Servitude 
to another, yet 1t will always dijdain to pay Obeazence to any rr po of Lucca, and have a care 
how you regwate your Politicks 1n relatian to this Jealouſie, which is inſeparable from Perſons of 
different Countries. The Town of Piltoia is @ place that ought always to leave upon your Sp1- 
rut ſome ſuſpition and umbrage of their Fidelity. Beſides, that it is divided within it ſelf, the 
ill Treatment which it has recerved from us will moſt ſenſibly excite it againſt ow Famuly. But 
the worſt of all is , the Florentines are yow Neighbours, and you know mortally of- 
ended, as having (been worſted by me perpetually: But that tis mot Joftcoge to ſup- 
preſs them. They will be now overjoy d and inſult more upon the News of 1 ath , than if 
they had conquered all Tuſcany. As to the Swcours you are to expel, I will ot diſſemble with 
you : You can hope for none but from the Emperor, .or Princes of Milan, and you will be decet- 
wed if you expett any from thems ;, they are either tao ſlow, or 100 buſie, or too remote., Depend 
mt therefore upon any thing but your own Conduft, upon the Memory of my. Atchievements, 
an the Conſternation which my Victory bas brought upon our Enemy. It will be no little ad- 
Tantage to you if you can allure the Florentines to an Accommodation, and their fear, without 
doubt, ſufficiently tnclines - than. Let your comportment with them for the ſuture be dxfferent 
from wane ; and as Þ have always proviked them, and belzeved nothing could ſo much contribute 
ro my Happineſs, as to deal nith them as Enemies, let 1t be your care to deſire their Amity, and 
found not your. Repaſe upon any thing ſo much as an Alliance with them. No in 
this life tzports us ſ0 deep as the knowledg of our own Tempers, and how to employ them; but 
this Science belongs mo properly to thoſe who would govern ; and it is neceſſary for ſuch 
to fin out their Lives im the Luxuries of Peace , when they find themſelves wnfit for 
Warlthe Execation: * My Advice therefare ( Dear Charge) is, that you would lvoe 1n Re- 
poſe, and 1f you will make the advantage of the Troubles of my Life to [weeten your own, you 
will remember to follow it. Farewell, I am going, and with this double atisfatron, that as I 
harve left you the poſſeſſion of a large Empire , ſo 1 have left you ſuch Precepts as wilh 


ſecure ut to you. 


Caftruccia ended this Paſhonate Diſcourſe by Griping Pagolo by the hand,who heard him 
all-che while with Tears in his Eycs : and as the laſt inſtance of his Gratitude, this great 
Perſon called for all the Brave and Faithful Officers of his Army,whether of Lacca, Piſa, 
or Piſto1a,and having recommended to them the Intereſts of Pagolo,he obliged them. to an- 
Oath of Allegiance, and as ſoon as that:Oath' was Solemnly taken, the Great Conqueror 
ſurrendred his Soul. Never was Vidtorious, Army ſo ſad, never a Prince ſo lamented, 
nor any Memory ſo venerable. His Exequics were Honourably Celebrated, and- his Body 
Buried in the Church of Sr. Francis in Lucca. Pagolo ſucceeded, but not with the Virtue 
and Fortune of his Predeceflor; for nor long after he loſt Peſtoza, and then Piſa, and much 
ado he had ro keep the Soycraignty of Lucca, yet - that continued in his Family to the 
Fourth Generation. 

Theſe great Attions do ſufficiently prove that Caſtruccis was not only. a Man rare in his 
own age, but would have-bcen the ſame in any former. His ſtature was bigher, and his 
Proportions betrer than ordinary ; His Aſpe& was charming,and he had ſo much grace. and- 
goodneſs in his Accoſt,that never Man went unſatisfied from his Converſation : His Hair was 
inclining to Red, and he wore it ſhort above his Ears ; Where eyer he went, Snow, Hail, or: 
Rain, let the Weather be what it would, his Head was always uncovered. He had all the 
Qualities that make a Man great : Gratcful to his Friends, Terrible to bis Enemies, juſt 
with his Subjes, crafty with Strangers ; and where Fraud would do the Buſineſs, he never 
troubled himſelf to conquer by Force. No Man was mare forward to encounter with dan- 
ger, nor no Man more careful to get off: He uſed to ſay that Men ought to:ry« all things, 
and be terrified at nothing ; for ir was clear, God Almighty was a-loyer of Courage , be- 
cauſe he made Valiant Men the Miniſters of his Judgments, and corre&ed the poor: {piri-- 
red by them. He had a ſtrange preſence of Wir, and made his Repartees with admirable 

quickneſs: He would rally very handſomely, ſometimes he would be pleaſant and. innocent, 
and ſometimey as bitter and poinant. When occaſion offered fairly, as he never {pared any - 
Body, ſo he was never offended when' he was, bitten himſelf., We have ſome of his Anſwers- 
which. he gave with much Wir, and others of other Pcoples which he heard with as much- 
patience. ' « 7 

He cauſed a Bird tobe bought one day, and gave.a Ducat for it; -one of his Acquain- 
tance blaming him for giving ſo much : you (ſays Caſtraccio) would have given a. penny for. 
ic your ſelf? the other anſwering, Yes'; Then (fays Caſtruccis) you would have paid dearer-' 
than 1,. for a Ducat is not ſo miuch with me. | | | 

a Flatterer about him who Plagued him with perpetual Requeſts, in great ſcorn 


Caſiruccio 
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Caſtriecio (pit uport his Clothes : "The Flatterer reply'd Witily, A Fiſher man to get 4 piti- 


fol liette Fiſh, is HabBled top to the Neck , 16d ſball The afraid of a little 1-70 am catching 
0 


a Whale. Caſtruccro was pleaſed wich big Anſwer, and rewarded him for ir. 

A certain Hypocrite who loved his Gut as well as be, reproachied Caſtruccre one day, by 
che Luxury and Extrayagatice of his Table. If that were a ſin (replicd Caſirwctts) there would 
not be ſo much Feaſting upon Holidays. 

Paſting one day thorow a Stteer, where there lodged certain Women of but indifferent 
reputation, and ſeeing a young Man come from them who bluſhed, and was in mighty con- 
fulion that Caſtruccio bad ſcet him ; Friend, ſays Caſtriiccio, you ſbould not be aſbam:d when 
you come out, but When you $0 #n. 

He was always of an opinion, T hat a Conqueror ought not ro givetoo much liberty to 
his new SubjeAs, which upon i tirne he explained very ſubtilly ro ſome who Yar Dr 
him ; Having a Knot given him chat was very faſt tyed, he was deſired to undo it, and 
having tried a good while to tio purpoſe, My Friend (ſaid he aloud) if a thing that ts tyed 
can gre me [0 much trouble, I ſhall be much worſe when once it ts looſed, | 

He was often troubled with che afffduicies of a Perſon who pretended to be a Philoſopher, 
and was always moleſting his Entertainments with his Admonitions and Morals; Caſtraccio 
weary of his Inſolence ar his Table, rold him, You Philoſophers are like Dogs, you never go 
any where bat where you wiay have ſomething to bite. The Philoſopher replied, No, Sir, wt 
are move like Phyſit1ans, and go only to thoje who have extraordinary need of us. 

Paſſing one day from Piſa to Legorn by Water,a great Tempeſt aroſe on a ſudden,and put 
C afttaccr0 into ſome apprehenſion, which one of che Company obſerved, and told him by 
way of reproach, that he wondered ſuch a Man as Caſtr#cc;o ſhould be frighted, when he 
found no fuch Paſhon in himſelf. Caſtraccio replied, Nou have no reaſon, Sir, to be afraid, 
for every man values his life according to its worth. | 

One asked him one time what he ſhould do to make himſelf eſteem'd ; he replicd,FP hen 
youre txoited to a'Feaft, have & care you do not ſet a Wooden Statue upon & Joyn'd Stool. 

A Fellow boaſting to him one day how many Books he had rcad, Caſtruccio told him, 
It would have been more credit to have rememred half of them. 

A great Drinker, who wasalwaysdebauching, uſed ro value himſelf very much upon 
this ſcore, That though'his Belly was always full of Wine, he neyer was drunk. Caſtruccio 
told him, A 2wart-pot was the Jame. 

A Friend of bis ſeeing him engaged in an Amour with. a vyety / pretty youtg Laſs,blamed 
him very ſcriouſly char: he'ſuffered himſelf to be ſo taken by a Woman, You are deceived, 
as he, (be 7s 7 by. mis. 

found fault with” him ene 1 for being ſo delicate and ſo expenſive in his Diet ; 
Nou would not ({aich Caſtruccio) ſpend half ſs much in yours? and being anſwered no, Then 
(replied C aftriccro) you are a greater Miſer, than I am an Epicure. 

He was iovited one Evering to Supper by Faddeo Bernardi, a Luccheſe, a very rich and 
ſuripruons Citizen; being-arrived ar' the Houſe, and conducted by Faddeo into a Room,cx- 
ceedingly: wtll hung, the Paverhenr of Moſaique w: rk,wrought curiouſly into Flowers, and 
Leaves, and Branches, which yielded a moſt excellent Verdure. Caſtruccro admir'd it excee- 
dirgly, ahd pretending ro have occaſion to ſpir, he turned about, this way and that way, 
atd atlaft ſpit in Fadded's fate ; Faddeo was much troubled, but Caſtraccto excuſcd ir, and 
tld hit, Heehoaght be could” hate (pit wo where to have offended him leſs. © 
. CY yery (ceriouſly how Cejar died? He anſwered as ſcrioufly, Would I might die 


e . 

One of' his'Countiers having ati ambition to regal him, made a Ball one night, and in- 
vited him 'to it'; C aftrattio'catne, Entertained himſelf among the Ladies, and being in a 
good humour, felt a Dancing and Solacirg among them, and doirg ſome Impertinencics. 
which did not ſtand with the Gravity of his Rank ; being admoniſhed by one of his 
Friends 'thar'ic would detraft from his eſtct: He rold him, 1 thank you, Ser, for your cau- 
tits; but he*that is counted wiſe all day, will newer be theoghi « Foal 63 mg ht AF 

Otir'comiing to him! to'beg a Bovi'that C aſtrugcio was, unwilling to grant, Coſtruccigft- . 
clined him, and would not ſe&th for to. hear”: Wherenpon the Petitioner threw himſelf up- 
on the ground, and put his Head to Caſftruccio's feer; Caſtruccro reproving him, the other 
replied, Tow your ſelf are the cauſe, you heard / 0 lattle when 1 food up, I bad a mind to ſee whe- 
ther your Ears were upon your Toes. Which anſwer got him more than he deſired. 

He was wont to lay, The way to Hell was wery eaſie, for Men went thither upon their backs, 
and conld find it with thezr eyes ſÞut. | 

Another deſiring a Favour of him, wich a thouſand impertinent and ſuperfiuous words : 
Hark you Friend, avs Caltruccio, when you would hate any thirg with me for the ſuture, ſend 
another Man to beg it. | Another . 
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Another great Talker having tired him with a tedious Diſcourſe,excuſed himſelf ar laſt, 
and rold him he was afraid he had wearied him; No s#deed, Str, reply'd' Caſtrutcio, for T did 
not mind one word that you [aid. | e 

He uſed to Dro)l upon a Perſon, who having been a handſom Boy, prov'd as handfom 
a Man, His Fight (aid he) has been always againſt Married People ; n he was a Boy he 
debanched Men from thetr Wroes, and now he debauches Women from their Husbands. 

He ſaw an Envious Man laugh, and asked him, Do you Iaugh, ſaid he, That things go 
well with your ſelf, or il with other people. Fr 

When he was under the Tutelage of Fraxceſco Guinigi,ore of his Comerades asking him 
merriiy, Whhathe ſhonld give him for a Box ar his Ear, Caſtruccio anſwered immediately, 
A Helmet if you pleaſe. 

He was forced to put a Citizen of Lucca to death, who formerly had been a. great inſtru- 
ment' of his Advancement ; and being reproached by ſorne Body, for dealing ſo ſeverely 
with an old Friend ; No, fays he, you are miſtaken, -1t was with 8 new foe. 

Caſtrurero compared' the Prudence of rhole Perſons, who though they pretended to Mar- 
ry, would never be brought to't, to the diſcretion of thoſe People, who though they talk'd 
much of going to Sea, kept conſtantly at Land. | 

He uſed to ſay, he wondered much at one Cuſtom among Men : When they buy any 
thing curious, either of Cryſtal or Glaſs , they ſound ir, . and employ all their Senſes to be 
ſure it be good ; but in chooſing *of a Wife, they uſe nothing but their fight, as if ſhe was 
taken only to be look'd upon, : 

He was of opinion that after his Death there would be a general Alteration ; and being 
acked when he came to die, how he would be buried ? he replied, With my Face down- 
ward, for I am ſure in a ſhort time this Country will be turned topſie turvy, and then 1 ſhall be 
in the | ame poſture with other Men. . . | 
. Whirſt he was in Controverfic with Hugwcione,but had him in great 'Veneration for his 
Bravery and Condudtt ; being asked in Diſcourſe whether for the Salyation of his Soul, he 
never had any thoughts of turning Mock 7? he anſwered, No; for to him it ſeemed very 
ſtrange if Frier Lazarone ſhould go to Paradiſe, and Huguccione de Faggrwola to Hell, 

Being asked whar time was moſt proper for a Man to Eat, to keep himſelf in Health, he 
anſwered, The Rich when they are hungry, and the Poor when they can. 

- Seeing a- Friend of his make uſe of his Seryant to put up his Breeches, he told him, 7 
hope ere long, youl have one to feed you. 

Sceing over the Door of a certain Perſon this Inſcription in Latin, God keep this Houſe 
from ill People : He cried, Then the Maſter muſt never come 1n to't. 

Paſſing by a little Houſe with a great Gate, he ſaid, 1f they have mot a care, this Rouſe 
will run away thorow the Gate. "+ 96p 

Being ia Diſcourſe with the Ambaſſador of the King of Naples about the Sertlement of 
their Frontiers ; upon ſome Controverſice betwixt them , the Ambaſſador ask'd him in a 
huff, hy then, Sir, you are not afraid of our King ? Caſtiruccto replicd gently, Is your King 
a good Man, or a, bad? Being anſwered a Good : Why then, ſaid uccio, would you have 
we afraid of a good Man ? 

 We,might add many other Anſwers of his, all full of weight, as well as wit; but theſe 
ſhall ſuffice. He died in the 44th year of his Age, and from the time: he came firſt ro appear 
in the World, in his good and his bad fortune he exprefied always an equality and ſteddi- 
neſs of ſpirit ; and as he left ſeveral Monuments of his proſperity and good: fortune behind 
him; ſo he was not aſhamed to leave ſome memorials of his adverſity : When be was de- 
livered from Huguccrone's Impriſonment, he canſed the Irons with which he was manacled, 
to be hung in che publickeſt place in his Palace, where they are to be ſeen to this day, being 


willing that Poſterity might know, that how fortunate ſocycr he was in the main, he was 
not totally exempt from diſtreſs. 

Thar which is till remarkable is, that having equalled the great Aftions of S;ip:0, and 
Philip the Father -of Alexander, be died as they did in the 44th. year of his Age; and 
doubtleſs he would haye ſurpaſſed them both, had he found as fayourable diſpoſitions at 

Lucca, as one of them did in Macedon, and the other in Rome. | 
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A Narrative of the Murther of Vitellozzo Vitelli, 
Oliveretto da Fermo ,. Signor Pagolo , and the 
Duke de Gravina (all of the Family of the Urſini) 
the one committed by Duke Valentine, and the other 


compoſed by Nicolo Machiavelli. 


Uke Palentine was returned from Lombardy, whither he had gone to excuſe him- 
ſelf, in Relation to certain Calumnies objefted againſt him by the Florentines, a- 
bout the Revolt of Arezzo, and other T owns in the Yale de Chiara, and beivg 
come to Imola, upon conſultation with his Friends, he concluded upon his expedi- 

tion againſt Grovann Bentrvoglt Soveraign of Bolonita, becauſe Duke Valentine had a Mind 

to reduce that City, and make 1t chict of his Dutchy of Rowagna; of which the Yitelh, Orſins, 
and their followers having notice, it appeared ro chem all, that the ſaid Duke Valentine 
grew too Potent, and that upon the taking Bologna, it was to be feared, he would endea- 

your to Excerminate them, and make himſelt che only Great Man in Z7taly. Hereupon a 

Dyer-was held at Magtone in Peragta, where there met the Cardinal Pagols, the Duke de Gra- 

vina Orſin, Viteloz.zo Vitells, Olrveretro da Fermo, G:anfagolo Baglion,: Sovereign of Peru- 
ia. and Antono da Venafro (ent from Pandolfo Petrucct, as Head of Steyna. Upon ſerious 

Icliberation about the greatneſs and diſpoſaion of ths Duke, it was concluded very necef- 

ſary to reſtrain him in time ; otherwiſe there was great danger of a General Deſtru&ion. 

Reſolving therefore to defire Aid of the Florentimes, and ro continue their Amity with the 

Bemtivogls, they ſent Embaſladours to both ; prorniſing their Aſſiſtance tothe one, and beg- 

ging the Aſſiſtance of the other againſt the Common Enemy. This Dyer was quickly Nois'd 

all ogyr 7taly, and ſuch of Duke Palenttre's SubjeAs as were diſcontenred (armong whom 
were the Urbtnats) began to hold up their Heads, and hope for a Revolution. While the 

Pcop'e were in this Suſpence, certain of the Inhabitants of Urb4ne, laid a Plor to ſurprize the 

Caſtle of San. Leo, which at that time was kept tor the Duke; and the manner was thus ; The 

Governour of the Caſtle was buſic in Repairing it, and mending the Fortifications, to which 

purpoſe, having commanded great quantities of Timber to be brought in, the Conſpirators 

contrived, that certain of the biggeſt pieces ſhould be laid (as by accident) upon the Bridge, 
which they knew could not be Cran'd up without -a great deal of difficulty ; whilſt the 

Guards were Employed in hoiſting the Timber, they took their Oppottunity, ſeizzd upon 

the Bridge, and then upon the Caſtle, which wasnc ſooner known to be taken, but the whole 

Country Revolted, and called in their old Duke ; yer, not ſo much upon the ſurpriſe of that 

Caſtle, as their expeCtations from the Dyer at Magiene, by means of which they did not 

queſtion to be proreted. The Dyer underſtanding the Reyolt of Urhino, coneluded no 

time was to be Joſt, and having drawn their Forces together, they Advanced, it any Town 
was remaining to the Duke, to reduce it immediately. They ſent a new Embaſly to the 

Florentines, to (olicir their Concurrence againſt che Common Enemy ; to remonſtrate their 

Succeſs, and to convince them, that ſuch an Opportunity being loſt, was not to be expetted 

again, Butthe Florentines had an old Pique to the Yitells and Urfims, upon ſeveral accompts, 

ſo that they did not only not joyn with chem, -but they ſent their Secretary Nicolo Machia- 
velli to the Duke, to offer him Reception or Afﬀfſtance, which he pleaſed to Ele. The Duke 
was at Imols at that time, in great conſternation ; for unexpetedly on a ſudden, when he 

Dream'd nothing of it, his Soldiers Revolced, arid lefr him with a Wart at his. Doors, and 

no Force to Repel it : But taking Heart upon the Florentine Complement, he Reſolved with 

the few Forces he had left, to Protraft, and ſpin out the War, and by Propofirions and Pra- 

Qices of agreement, gain time till he could provide himſelf berter, which he did two Ways, 

by ſending to the King of France, and by giving Advance-Mony to all Men at Arms, and 

Cavalry that would come in. Notwithſtanding all this, the Urſint proceeded, and Marched 

on towards Foſſombrone, where being Faced by a Party of the Duke's, they charged on, 

anc 
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and Beat them : The News of that Defeat, put the Duke upon new Counſels, to try it he 
could ſtop that Humour by any Praftice of Accord z and beiog excellent at Diflcemblirg, he 
omirted nothing that might perſuade them that they were the Aggreſſors, and had taken up 
Arms fiſt againſt hin : That what was in his Hands, he would willingly Surrendet, that 
the Name of Prince, was enough for him, and if they pleaſed, che Principality ſhould be 
theirs; and hedeluded them ſo far, that they ſent Signor Pagolo to him, to Treat about a 
Peace, and.in the mean time, granted a Ceſſation of Arms: However, the Duke putno ſtop 
to his Recruits, but Reinforced himſelf daily with all poilible diligence , and that his Sup- 
plics might not be diſcovered, he dilpers'd them as they came, all oyer Romagna : Whilſt 
theſe things were in tranſaftion, a ſupply of -500 Lances arrived to him from France ; and 
though by their help he found himſclt- Rirong enough ro confront his Enemy - in the Field, 
yet he judged ir nbre ſecure and profitable to go on with the Cheat, and not break off the 
Capitulation that then was on Foot : Andrhe acted it ſowell, that a Peace was concluded ; 
their old Penſions confirmed, 4009 Duckars paid down, a ſolemn Engagement given not to 
diſturb the Bentewvogh: He made an + wn with G:ovanr, and declared that he could not, 
and had no power to conſtrain any of them to come Perſonally to him, unleſs they pleaſed 
to do it themſelves. They promiſed on their. parc, to reſtore the Dutchy of Urtino, and 
whatever elſc they had taken from bim ; to ſerve him in all his Enterprizes: Not to make 
War without his leave; nor hire themſe]vesto any Body elſe. Theſe Articles being Sign'd, 
Guid Ubaldo Duke of Urbin fled again ta Venice, baving diſmantled all the Caſtles and 
ſtrong holds in his Dutchy before he departed ; for having a Confidence in the People, he 
—_ net that thoſe Places which he could not Defend himſelf, ſhould be Poſſefſed by the 
Enemy,' and made uſe of ro keep his Fi iends in ſubjeCtion. | 

Bat Duke Valentine baving finiſhed the agreement, ang diſpoſed his Army into Quarters 
all over Romagna, about the end of Nowember, removed from Imola to Ceſena, where he 
continued ſeveral days in conſultation with cerrain Commiſhoners, ſent from the Yitells, and 
Urſin (who were then with their Troops in the Dutchy of Urbino) about what new Enter. 
prize they were next to underrake and becauſe nothing was concluded, Oliwerotro ds Farmo 
was ſent to Propoſe to him, if he thought good, an Expedition into Tuſcany 4 if not, that 
they might joyn, and ſet down before Szxrgaglis. The Duke reply'd, that the Florentines 
were his Friends, and he could not with Honour carry the War into T; aſcany, but their Pro- 
poſlal for Sinigaglia, be Embraced very willingly. Having Beleaguer'd the Town, it was 
not long before they had News it was taken, but the Caſtle held out for the Goyernour 
refuſed to Surrender to any Body but the Duke; whereupon, they intreated him to come. 
The Dukethought this a fair Opportunity, and the berrer, becauſe he went nor of hitaſelf, 
but upon their Invitation ; and to make them the more ſecure, he Diſmiſſed his French, 
and ſent them back into Lombardy (only he retained a Hundred Lances, under the Com- 
mand of his Kinſman, Monſieur de Candale.) Departing about the end of December from 
Ceſena, he went to Fano, where with all the Cunning and Arrtifice he could uſe, he perſuaded 
the Yitells and Urſins to =y with.the Army till he came; remonſtrating torthem that ſuch 
jealouſics and ſuſpicions as thoſe, muſt needs weaken their Alliance, and render it undura- 
ble; and that for his part, he was a Man who deſired ro make uſe as well of the Counſcls, 
as the Arms of his Friends. And though YitelHozzo oppoſed ir very much, (for by the 
Death of his Brother, he had been taught how unwiſe it was to offend a Prince firſt, and 
then put himſelf into his Hands,) nevertheleſs, perſuaded by Paulo Urſino (who underhand, 
was corrupted by Preſents and Promiſes from the Duke) he conſented to ſtay. Hereupon, 
the Duke upon his Departure, the Joth. of December 1 502. imparted his Deſign to Eight | 

of his principal Intimates (amongſt whom Dox Mzchael, and Monſignor & Euna were two) 
and appointed, that when ViteHozzo, Pagolo Urſins, the Duke de Grawina, and Oltverotto, 
ſhould come to meet him, two of his Favourites ſhould be ſure to Order it ſo, as to get one of 
the Urfini betwixt them (Aſſigning every Couple his Man) and entertain them till they came 
ro Sinigagha ; with expreſs Injunction, not to part wich them upon any Terms, till they 
were brought to the Duke's Lodgings, and taken into Cuſtody. After this he Ordered his 
whole Army, Horſe ard Foot (which conſiſted of 2000 of the firſt, and 10008 of the latter) 
to be ready drawn up, upon the Banks of the Metauro, about five Miles diſtant from Fam, 
and to cape? his Arrival. Being come up to them po the Metauro, he Commanded out 
two Hundred Horſe as a Forlorn, and then cauſing the Fqotto March, he brought up the | 
Reer himſelf with the remainder. 
Fano, and Simigagha, are two Cities in Ia Marca, ſeated upon the Bank of the Aadriatick 
Sca, diſtant one from the other about 5 Miles ; fo that Travelling up towards Sinigaglia, 

the bottom of the Mountains qn the Right Hand, are ſo near the Sea, they arc almoſt waſh' 
by the Watcr,and at the greateſt diſtance,they arenot aboye two Miles. The City of S;nigaghs, 
| | trom 
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from theſe Mountains, is not above a flight ſhot, and the I ide comes up within leſs than a 
Mile. By the fide of this Town, there ig a liztle River, which runs cloſe by the Wall, next 
Fano, and is in tight of the Road : So that he who comes to Sizigaglta, paſſ's a long way 
under the Mountains, and being come to the River which.runs by drmgaglta, turis on the 
Left Hand" upon the Bank, which within a Bow ſhot, brings him to a Bridge over the (aid 
River, almoſt right againſtthe Gate : Before the Gare, there is a little Bourg with a Mar: 
ker-place, one ſide of which, is ſhouldred up bythe Bank of the River. The Pitels, and Vy- 
ſixi, having concluded toattend the Duke themſelves, and ropay their Perſcnal reſpets, ro 
make room for. his Men, had drawnoft theic own, and diſpoſed them into c:rrain Caſtles ar 
the diſtrance of ſ1x Miles, only they had lett in S1megaglta, Olrveretro, with a Party of abour 
1000 Foot and 150 Horſe, which were Quarteredin the faid Bourg. Things being in 
this Order, Duke Yalentzne approached, but when his Horſe in the Vancame up tothe Bridge, 
they did-not paſs, but opening tothe. Right and Left, and Wheeling away, they made.coom 
for the Foot, who Marched immediately into the Town. V:telozzs, Pagolo, and the. Duke 
de Grawvina, advanced upon their Mules to wait upon Duke Valentine 5 Putclloz&z2 was Unirm- 
ed, in a Cap lin'd with Green, very Sad and Melancholy, as if he had bad ſome fore fight of 
his Deſtiny, which conlidering his former Courage and Exploits, was admired by every Body : 
And itis {aid, that when he came from his Houſe, in order to-meering Duke Valentine ar St- 
nigaglia, he took his laſt leave very ſolemnly of every Body. He recommended his Family 
and its Fortunes, to the chic of his Officers, and admoniſhed his Grand children, not ſo much 
ro Commemorarte the Fortune, as the Magnanimity of their: Anceſtors. Theſe three Princes 
being Arrived inthe Preſence of Duke Valentine, Salured him with great Civility, and were 
as Civilly Received; and cach of them (as ſoon as they were well obſerved by the Perſons ap- 
pointed to ſecure them) were ſingled, and diſpoſed betwixt two of them. Butthe Duke per- 
cciving that Ol:weretto was wanting (who was lefr behind with his Regiment, and had drawn 
ic up in the Marker-place for the greater formality,) he wink'd upon Don Michael(ro whom 
the care of Oleveretto was affign'd)) that he ſhould be ſure to provide he might not eſcape. Up. 
on this intimation Don Michael clap'd Spurs to his Horſe, and Rid before, and being come up 
to Oleweretto, he told bim it was inconyenient to keep his Men to their Arms, for unle 
they were ſent preſently to their Quarters, they would be taken up for the Duke's ; where- 
fore he perſuaded him to diſmiſs them, and go with him to the Duke. Ol:weretto followi 
his Counſel, went along with him to the Duke, who no ſooner ſaw him, but he called him 
to him, and Oltveretto having paid his Ceremony, fell in with the reſt.- Being come into 
the Town, and come up to the Duke's Quarters, they all Diſmounted, and Attended him 
up, where being carried by him into a private Chamber, they were inſtantly Arreſted, and 
made Priſoners. The Duke immediately Mounted, and Commanded his Soldiers ſhould 
be all of them Diſarmed ; Olweretto's Regiment being ſonear at Hand, were Plundered into 
the Bargain. The Brigades which belong'd ro Virefts, and Urſint, being at greater diſtance, 
and having notice of what had hapned to their Generals, h 
bring the Dicipline and Courage of their Maſters, they kept cloſe together, and Marched 


- away in ſpight both of the Country People, and their Enemies. But Duke Valentine's Sol- 


diers, not content with the Pillage of Olzweretto's Soldiers, tell foul upon the Town, and 
had not the Duke, by the Death of ſcycral of them, repreſſed their Inſolence, Sizigegha had 
been Ruined. The Night coming on, and the Tumulcs appeaſcd, the Duke began ro think 
of his Priſoners, reſolved Yitellozzo and Oltweretto ſhould Die, and having cauſed them to be 
Guarded into a convenient Place, he Gommanded they ſhould be Strangled ; but they ſaid 
nothing at their Deaths that was anſwerable to their Lives; for Yatelozz9 begged only that 
the Pope might be Supplicated in his behalf, for a plenary Indulgence. Oliweretto Impeach- 
cd Vitelloz.z9, and laid all upon his Back. Pagolo and the Duke de Grawing were continued 
Alive, till the Duke had intormarion, that his Holineſs atRome, had ſeized upon the Cardi- 
nal Orſino, the Arch-Biſhop of Florence, and Meſler Zacops da Santa Croce ; upon which News, 
on the 18th of Fanuary, they alſo were both Strang!ed in the Caſtle of Piene, after the ſame 
manner. 
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An Abridgment Written by Nicolo Machiavelli, Se. 
cretary of FLORENCE. 


T HE Kings and Kingdom of France, are at this time more Rich and more Pow- 


erful than ever, and for theſe following Reaſons : Firſt, 
The Crown paſling by Succeffion of Blood, is become Rich, becauſe in caſe 
where the King hasno Sons to Succeed him in his paternal Eſtate, ir falls all to 
the Crown; and this having many times hapned, has been a Corroboration, as parti- 
cularly in the Dutchy of Anjos ; and at preſent the ſame is like to fall out ro this King 
who having no Sons, the Dutchy of Orleans, and Stare of Milan (his Hereditary Countrics) 
are like to Devolye upon the Crown : So that at this day moſt of the good Towns in France 
are in the Crown, and few remaining to particular Perſons. 

A ſecond great Reaſon of the ſtrength of that King, is, That whereas heretofore France 
was not entire, but (ubje& to ſeveral great Barons, who were able, not only ro Expoſtulate, 
but to contend with the King (as the Dukes of Gatenne and Bourbon did formerly) the ſaid 
Barons are now moſt Obſequious and Duriful. | 

A third Reaſon is, becauſe, formerly all the Neighbouring Princes were ready upon every 
occaſion, to Invade the Kingdom of France ; the Dukes of Burgunay, Britanme, Guienne or 
Flanders, being always Tempring them thereunto, and giving them Acceſs, Paſſage, and 
Reception, as it hapned when the Engliſh had Wars with France, by their Confederacy with 
the Duke of Britagne, they got adm'flion into that Country,' and gave the King of Fraxce 
his Hands full : Andin like manner the Duke of Burgundy was as troubleſome, by means 
of the Duke of Bowrhon. But now Britagne, Gutenne, the Bowrbonors, and greateſt pare of 
Burgundy being United to that Crown, and very Loyal and Faithful ; Thoſe Neighbou- 
ring Princes do not only want their old Confederates ro Invite and Afhſt chem, bur they 
have them for their Enemics ; ſo that the King of France is more ſtrong, and his Adverſa- 
ries more weak. 

Another Reaſon may be, That at this Day, the Richeſt, and moſt Potent of the Barons, 
are of the Blood Royal ; ſo, that upon Defe&t of thoſe who are before them, the Crown may 
come to them, upon which ſcore they are firm to it, hoping that ſome time or other it may 
fall cicher ro them or their Poſterity : Whereas ro Mutiny or Oppoſe, it might Prejudice their 
Succeſfion, as it hapned to this King Lewis, when he was taken in the Battel of Britagne, 
where in Favour of the ſaid Duke of Britagne, he was Perſonally in Service againſt the 
Fremch. Ulpon the Death of King Charles, the Crown being Legally in Lewzs, it was dil- 
puted, whether that fault and defeftion of his, ſhould not be a bar to bis Succeſhon ; and 
had ir not been that he was very Rich, by means of his Frugality, and able co bear the Port 
of that Dignity at his own Expence, and the next Heir — a' Angoliſme an Infant, 
he bad loſt it; but for theſe Reaſons, and ſome Fayour which he had beſides, Lewes was 
created King, | Th 
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The laſt reaſon is, becauſe the Statcs of the Barons in France are not divided among the 
H-irs, (as in Germany, and. ſeveral parts of Italy) but deſcend ill ro the Eldeſt Son who 
are the right Heirs; and.che younger Sons are left;by ſome litcle Affiſtance from their Elder 
Brothers,to ſhift for themſelves ; whereupon they berake themſelves generally ro the Wars, 
endeayouring to advance themſelves that way, and raiſe themſelves Fortunes ; and bence 
it is the Frenchmen at Arms are better at this day,-and ſtand fair for Prefetmens. | 

The French lofantry cannot be good, fot it being long ſince they had any War,they muſt 
needs want Experience. Beſides in the Country, the Towns are full of Tradeſmen and Me- 
chanics, all of them ſo curb'd and cow'd by the Nobleſs, that they are grown Puſillani- 
movs and bale ; and therefore the King of France having found chem _—_ makes no uſe 
of them in his Wars, unleſs ic be of his Gaſcoigns, who are ſomething betray than the 
reſt, and the reaſon is, becauſe Bordering upon the Spaniards, they are conſtantly upon 
Duty, or communicate m———_ of their Nature : Bur for ſome years ſince they have 
ſhown themſelves better Thieves than Soldiers ; nevertheleſs in defending and affaulting of 
Towns they do well enough, but in the Field they are but indifferent, quite contrary to 
the Germans and Swizzers, who are not to be dealt with in the Field, but in Storming or 
Defending a Town, they are good for nothing ; and I ſuppoſe ic proceeds from hence that 
they cannot in both caſes keep the ſame order which they obſerve in the Field. Wherefore 
the King of Frence makes uſe of Switzers, and Lanzknight:, becauſe his Men at Arms dare 
not rely upon his Gaſcorgns in time of Service. And it his Foot were as good as his Mcn at 
Arms, no doubt but the King of France would be able ro defend himſelf againſt all the 
Princes in Exrope. "a 

The French are naturally more fierce and hot, than dexterous or ſtrong, and if refiſted 
handſomely in their firſt Charge, they ſlacken and cool, and grow as timerous as Women. 
They arelikewiſe impatient of diſtreſs or incommodity, and grow fo carcleſs by degrees, 
that 'ris no hard matter, finding them in diſorder, ro maſter and overcome them. 

And of this, Expericace has many times had in the Kingdom of Neples, and laſt of 
all at Farighiano, where they were twice as many as the Spantaras, and it was expefted cye- 
ry hour when they ſhould bave ſwallowed them up : Nevertheleſs, becauſe Wintgr came 
on, and the Weather grew bad, they began to ſtraggle into the Neighbouring Towns, where 
they might be at more eaſe, and thereby leaving their Camp weak, and out of order, the 
Spamaras fell them, and beat them beyond all expeCftation. And it would haye been 
the lame with the Penetians, who had never loſt the Bartel of Yazls, had they forborn fol- 
lowing the French example but for ten days : But the fury of Bartolmeo d-Alviano was too 
hot for them. The ſame hapned again to the Spamtards at Ravenna, who might have cer- 
tainly ruined the French in reſpe& of their ill Government, and want of Proviſions which 
were intercepted on that fide towards Ferrara by the Venetzans, and cowards Bologna, by the 
Spamards themſelves ; bur by the raſhneſs of ſome,and the indiſcretion of others, the French 
pot the Viftory, and though as it was, it was bloody cnough; yer ir had been much more, 

ad the ſtrength of either Tra conſiſted in the ſame kind of Men ; but the French Force 
lying in his Men at Arms, and the Spamaras force in their Foot, the ſlaughter was the leſs, 
He therefore who would conquer the French, muſt be (ure to preſerve himſelf againſt their 
firſt ;##8petus and attack, and in ſodoing he ſhall be ſure to prevail; for Ceſar's Charafter of 
them is true, At firſt they are more than Men, at laſt leſs than Women. : 

France in reſpe&t of its Greatneſs, and the convenience of its Rivers, is opulent and rich 
for their Commodities and Labour are worth little or nothing, by reaſon of the ſcarciry of 
Money among the People, which is ſo great, it is with difficulty that they are able co railc {o 
much as will pay the Impoſitions of their Lords, though they are generally but ſmall ; che 
realon is, becaule every body gathers to ſell as he has occaſion, and no body can wy ro 
finich his Harveſt as ic ſhould be. So that it there ſhould be any body (which is ſeldom ſeen) 
ſo rich as to be a Buſhel of Corn before hand, cvery body having of their own,there would ” 
be no body to' buy it : and the Gentlemen, of what they receive of their Tenants, except 
it be for Cloths; ſpend little or nothing: For Cattle, and Poultry, and Fiſh, and Veniſon, 
they have enough of their own : So that all the Money comes into thehands of the Lords, 

doubtleſs at this time they are exceedingly rich, for the people are ſo poor, he that has 
but a Floren, believes himſelf a Prince. 

The Pcelates of France carry away 3 of the Revenue of that Kingdom, becauſe there are 
(eycral Biſhops who have. Temporal as well as Spiritual Revenues, who having Proviſions 
enough of their own to keep their Houſes, ſpend nor one farthing of their Income, but hoard 
it up according to the Natural Covcrouſneſs of the Prelates, and Religious ;. and that which 
accrews to the Chapters and Colledges, is laid out in Plate, and Jewels, and Ornaments, 
tor the Decoration of their Chappels ; ſo __ —_— what is laid out upon their Churelex, 
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= what is laid vp by the Prelates, their Money and their Movables is of an Immenſe 
alue. 

In all Counſels for the Government, and Adminiſtration of the Afﬀairs of that King- 
dom, the Prelates ate always the greateſt number, the other Lords not regarding 7y 
much, as knowing the Execution muſt come thorow their bands : ſo that both fides are 
contented, one to ordain, the other to execure, though there ate many times ſome of the 
ancienter and more Experienced Soldiers taken in to dire&t the Prelates in ſuch things as 
are out of their Sphere. 

The Benefices in France (by virtue of a Cuſtom and Law derived anciently from the 
Popes) are conferred by the Colledges ; inſomuch as the Canozs, when their Arch-Biſhop, or 
Biſhop dics,A@lling an Aﬀembly, to diſpoſe of their Benefices to them that are thought moſt 
worthy, whence it comes that they are frequently divided among themſelves, becauſe as 
many ate prefer'd 2, favour and bribery, as by piety and worth : and it is the ſame with 
the Monks in the Eleftion of their Abbots. The other inferior Benefices are in the Gift of 
the Biſhops. If the King at any time would intrench upon this Law, and chooſe a Biſhop ar 
his own pleaſure, he muſt do it by force z for they will deny him poſſeſſion ; and though 
perhaps it be forc'd, that King is no ſooner dead, bur his Biſhop ſhall be ſure to be diſpoſ- 
{ſeſled, and another pur in his place. | 

The French are naturally Covetous, and deſirous of other Peoples Goods, which they 
will laviſh and ſquander as ny as their own: A French Man ſhall cheat,or rob you, 
and in a breath meet, and car, and d it as merrily with you as you could have done 
your ſelf ; which is contrary to the humour of the Spantard ; for if he gers any thing of 
you, you muſt look for nothing again. 

The French are in great fear of the Engliſh, for the great Inroads and Devyaſtations which 
they have made anciemtly in that Kingdom ; inſomuch,thar among the common People the 
Name of Engliſh is terrible ro this day z thoſe poor wretches not being able to diſtinguiſh 
that the Frerch ate otherwiſe conftitured now than they were then ; for that now they arc 
Armed, good Soldicts, and united, haying poſſeſſion of thoſe States upoti which the Eng- 
I#þ did fermerly relye, as the Dutchy of Burg#ndy, and the Dutch Brnagne ; and on 

e other {ide the Engliſh are not ſo well Diſciplin'd ; for 'tis ſo long they had any War, 
rhere is not a Man obs chem'living who ever look'd an Enemy in the face z and beſides, there 
is no Body I:ft to joyn with them, if they ſhould land, but only the Arch-Dauke. 

They are aftaid likewiſe vf the Spaniards, by reaſon of their Sagacity and V igilance. But 
when ever that Kihg invades France, he does it wich great eng 1 z for from the place 
from whence he muſt march, to that part of the Pirencans by which he muſt paſs into 
Fraxce, the diſtance is ſo great, and the Country'ſo barren,that every time the Spaniards at- 
rempt any ſuch thing, cither by the way of Perpignan,or Gehenna,they muſt needs be much 
i:commoded, not only for want of Supplics, but for want of ViQtuals to ſuſtain them in ſo 
tedious a March; becauſe the Coy behind them is ſcarce habitable for its fertiliry, and 
that which is inhabited has ſcarce wherewithal for the I1habirants ; ſo that in theſe re- 
ſpets, rowatds the Pirexcam, the French are in little apprehenſion of the Spantard. 

Of che Flewmmings the French likewile arc inno fear; for by reaſon of the coldneſs of their 
Country, they donot gather cnough for their own ſubliſtance, eſpecially of Corn and Wine, 
with which they are forced to ſupply themſelves out of Burgundy, Picardy, and other Pla- 
ces in France. reover, the Pcople of Flanders live generally of their own ManufaCture, 
which they vyend at the Fairs in France, that is, at Parzs and Lons, for towards the Sea-ide 
they have no utterance for any thing, and towards Germany *tis the ſame ; for there are 
more of their Commoditics made than in Flaxders : fo that when ever their Commerce 
with the French is cut off, they will have no where to put off their Commodities, nor no 
where to ſupply themſelves with Viftuals: So that without irreſiſtible neceſſity the Flew- 
m#iings will never have any Controverſic with the French. 

at of the Swizzers the French are in no little fear, by reaſon of their vicinity, and the 
ſudden Incurfions ro which they are fubjet&t from them, againſt which ir is impoſſible to 
make any competent proviſion in time,becauſe they make their depredations and incurſions 
with more caſe and dexteriry rhan other Nations, in reſpeCt that they have neither Artillery 
nor Horſe; but though the French have Towns and Countries very near them, yet being 
well Fortified and Manid, the Swizzzrs never make any ou progreſs. Beſides,the diſpo- 
ſtrion of the Sw7ſs is apter ro Battel and fighring in the Field,than to the Storming or Defcn- 
ding of Towns: And it is vety yang y (if ever) the French comme to cope with them up- | 
on the Frontiers ; for having no Foot that is able to bear up with the Swizzers, their Men 
at Arms without Foot can do nothing : Moreover, the Country is fo qualified, that 
there is not room enough for the Men at Arms and Cayalry todraw up,and manage to ad- 
vantage, 
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yantage, and the Swizzzrs are not caſily tempted from their Borders imo the Plain, nor to 
leave luch ſtrong and well provided Towns { as I mentioned b:fore ) upon their Batks,; 
leſt oy, them their Supplies ſhould be intercepted, and perhaps cheic Retreat be ob- 
ſirufted. . | | 
On the fide towards 7aly they are in no fear, in reſpeQ of the Appenine Motintains,and 
the firong Places which they have ar the foot of them : ſo that whoever invades the Þo- 
minion ot France in thoſe parts, muſt be fure to oyercome, ot by reaſon of the Barren- 
neſs of the Country abour, he will hazard to be famiſhed, or compelled ro leave thoſe 
Towns behind him which would be madnefs, ot to attack therh at diſadvantage, which 
would be worſe : ſo that on the ſide of 7taly they are ia no danger, for the reafons above- 
ſaid ; and moreover, there is nota Prince in 7raly able to undertake him, nor are the 1ts- 
l;ans now in ſuch unity as in the days of the Romans. | 
Towards the South, the Kingdom of France is in no apptehenſion, becauſe ic is waſhed 
by the Sea on that fide, and accommodated wich Ports always full of Ships, (partly of the 
Kings, and partly of other petty Princes) ſufficient to defend their Coaſts from any ſudden 
impreſſion ; and againſt atly thing premeditated, they will have time enough to prepare ; 
for it requires time ro make a ſolemn Invaſion, and the preparation will be diſcovered by 
ſome _—_ _ for further ſecurity, there are always parties of Men at Arms ſcowting 
upon the k 
Their Expence in keeping of their Towns is not ſo great ; for the French Subjefts are ve: 
dutitul, and the Fortrefſes are not kept at the Charge of the Kingdom; and on the bor- 
(where Gatrriſons, and by. conſequence, Expence would be more neceſſary) thoſe flying 
Bodies of Men at Atms ſave chem that charge : tor agaioſt any extraordinary inſult, there 
will be time cnough to provide, for that requires time to be fitted, and more to be execu- 


red. 

The People of France are very humble and obedient, and have their King in mighty 
Veneration. They live at very little Expence, by reaſon of their great plenty,and eycry Bo- 
dy hath ſomerhing of his own: Their Clothing is courſe, of very cheap Stuff, and they uſe 
no kind of Silks, neither the Mcn nor the Women ; for if they ſhould, they ſhould be 
obnoxious to the Gentry, who would certainly be even with them. 

0 -=p. wax in Fraxce, according to Modern Computation, are 146, and the Arch- 
iſhopricks 1 | 

— The Pariſhes are reckoned a Million and 700,and the Abbies 740. Of the Priotics there 

1 NO Account. 

Of the ordinary and extraordinary Entrics of the Crown,l could get no exat account, I 
enquired of ſeyeral, and all rold me they were as the King pleaſed to require. . Yet ſome 
Perſons told me that that part of his ordinary Revenue which ariſes out of his Gabels up- 
on Wine, and Bread, and PFlcſh, and the like, amounts to a Million and ſeyen hundred 
thouſand Crowns : And his Extraordinary, by Taxcs, amounts as he pleaſes: But in caſe 
they fall ſhort, he has another ſtring to bis Bow, and that is by way of Loans, which are ſel- 
dom repaid. The Lerters ro that purpoſe do cmmonly run thus : Sir, The King recommend: 
himſelf to you; and baving at this tim: preſſing occaſion for Money, He deſires you would fur- 
ailb bim with the Sum contained in this Letter , which Summs arc paid in to the next Re« 
ceiver, and there are of them in every Town who reccives all the Profits and Reyenue 
accrewing to the King by Gabels, Taxes, Loans, or otherwile. 

Thoſe Towns which are {ubjc& to the Crown, have no Rules or Orders but what His 
Majeſty is pleaſed to {ct them for raiſing of Money either by Taxes or otherwiſe. 

The Authority of the Barons over their SubjeAs, and half their Revenues confiſts in 
Bread, and Wine, and Fleſh, as abovelaid, and ſo much a year for Hearth-money, but ir 
muſt not exceed Six-pence or Eight-pence a Hearth, to be paid every three Motiths. Taxes 
and oo they cannor require without the conſent of the King, which he grants very 
rately. 

The Crown receives no other adyantage from them than in the Reyenue for Sale, and 
never Taxes them but upon Extraordinary occaſion. | 

The King's Order in his Extraordinary Expences both in War and Peace, is ro command 
the Treaſurers to pay the pup abich chey do by Tickers of Affiganient- The Pcofion- 
ers and Gentletneh tepair to the Generals with their Tickets from Momh to Month, where 
they are Entred, and having reccived a tiew Policy from three Months to three Months, the 
Penſioners and Gentlemen go then to the Receivers of the reſpeRive Provinces whicre they 
live, and are paid immediately. 

The Gentlemen belonging to the King are 200, thei Pay 20 Crowts a Month y and 
paid as aboveſaid, cach hundred has a Captain. i 
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The Penſioners are no ſet number, and their Penſions are as uncertain, being more or 
leſs as it pleaſes the King ; they arc in a way of Preferment, and therefore there is no 
exaft Rules for them. 

The Office of the Receivers General of France, is, to receive ſo much for Fire, -and ſo 
much for Taxes by conſent of the King; and ro take care that both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary Expences be paid at the time, and diſcharges given as aferecſaid. 

The Treaſurers haye the keeping of the Money, and pay ir according to their Orders 
from the Generals. ; | 

The Office of the Grand Chancellor is Judicial and Definitive, he can pardon and con. 
demn as he pleaſes, and that even in Capiral Cauſes, without the conſent of the King, In 
Cauſcs where the Clients are contumaciouſly litigious, he can prefix them a day for the de- 
rermination of their Suit : He can confer Benefices, but that muſt be with the King's con- 
ſent, for thoſe Grants are paſsd by the King's Letters under the Broad-Seal, wherefore that 
Seal is kept by the ſaid Chancellor. His Salary is 10000 Franks per Ann. and 11000 more for” 
his Table, which Table is intended for the repaſt and entertainment of ſuch Gentlemen, 
Layers and Counſcllors as follow in his I rain, when they think fic cither to dine or ſup 
with him. 

The Summ which the King of England received Annually from theKing of France was 
Fifry thouſand _—_ in conl1deration of certain disburſements by the preſent King of Eng- 
land's Father in the Dutchy of Britagne, but the time of that Payment is expired. 

Ar preſent there is in France bur one Grand Seneſchal, when there are more, (I do nor- 
mean Grand Seneſchals, for there is never but one) their Authoricy is over the Militia 
both in Ordinary and Extraordinary, whom for the Dignity of their Office they are obji- 

cd to obey. 
: The Governors of the Provinces are as many as the King pleaſes, and have their Com-: 
miſſion fot life or years, and their Salaries grear or little, as he thinks good to appoint: the 
other Governors, .to the very inferior Officers in cyery little Town, have all their Com-' 
miffions from the King, for you muſt know there is no Office in that Kingdom, but is cither 
given or ſold by that ing. | 

Of the quantity of Diſtributions for the Gentlemen and the Penſioners, there is no cer-, 
tain account, but as to them, the King's Warrant is lufficient, for they are nor liable to.the 
Chamber of Accounts. ; | | 

The Office of the Chamber of. Accounts is to view and audit the Accounts of all ſuch as 
have any thing to do in the King's Moneys, as the Generals, the Treaſurers, and the Re- 


ceivers. 


The Univerſity of Paris is paid out of the Rents of the Foundations of the Colledges; 
bur yery narrowly, * ; 
The Parliaments are five, of Paris, of Roan, of Tholoſe, Burdeaux and Dawphine, from 
cither of which there is no Appeal. | 2, 
The Univerſities at firſt were but four, at Paris, Orleans, Bowrge and Porters, to which 
theſe at Tours and Angiers have been added ſince, bur they are very inconfiderable. 
The Standing Army is as great (both for number of Men and Artillery) as the King 
leaſes, and are quartered and diſpoſed according to Orders from him. Yet every great 
own upon the Frontiers have Artillery and Ammunition of their own, and within theſe 
two years ſcyeral more have been caſt in ſeveral places of the ſaid Kingdom, at the Charge 
of the Town where they were made, and to re-imburſe themſelves, they arc allowed a Tol 
of a Penny an Head for all Cartel, and as much for every Buſhel of Corn, whilſt the King- 
dom is under no danger of Invaſion. The-Standing Force is divided into four Bodies, 
which are diſpoſed into four ſeycral Poſts for the ſecurity of the Country,that is to ſay,into 
Guienns, Piccaray, Burgundy, and Provence, but no preciſe number is obſerved in any, for 
they are _— or encreaſed, and removed from one place to another, as they have oc- 
ca{ton to ſuſpect. 
I have with ſome diligence inquired what Moneys were affigned every year for the 
CR of the King's Houſbold, and his privy Purſe, andT find it is what be pleaſes him- 
c | 
- His Archers art four hundred, teſigu'd for the Guard of his Perſon, among which there 
are two Scorch. Their Salary is three hundred Fraxks a Man every year, and a Coat of 
_ King's __ But there are 24 conſtantly at the King's Elbow, and their Salary is 400 
His German Foot-Guards conſiſted formerly of three hundred Men, with each of them 
a Penſion of ten Franks a Month, and two Suits of Apparel a year,that is,Coats and Shoos, 
one for Summer, and the other for Winter ; but of theſe Foot there were 100 more m_- 
cularly 
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cularly near the King, their Salary being 12 Franks per men. and their Coats of Silk, which 
was begun in the cime of King Charles. 

The Harbingers are thoſe who are (ent before to take up Lodgiags for the Court, they are 
32 in Number, and cach of them has a Salary of three Hundred Franks eyery Year, and 
a Coat of the King's Livery. Their Marſbals or chiet Officers are Four, and have each of 
them 6co Franks per an. In taking up their Lodgings, their Method is this; they divide 
thernſelves into four Parties, one Marſhal (or his Licutenant, in caſe he cannot wait him- 
ſelf) ſtays where the Court departed, to ſee all things reCtified betwixt the Followers of the 
Court, and che-Maſters of the Houſes : Another of them goes along with the Court ; a third, 
where the King lics that Night; and the fourth, where he lies the next, by which means 
they keep ſo cxatt an order, that they are no. ſooner Arrived, but every Man knows his 
Lodging, and is furniſhed, with every thing got ready to his Hand. 

The Provoſt, del Holſtel, is a Perſon who follows always the Perſon of the King, and his 
Office is Judiciary : W here-ever the Court goes, his Bench is the firſt, and in all Towns 
where he comes, the People may Appeal to him as to their Lieutenant. His ordinary Salary 
is 6000 Franks. He has under him, two Judges in Civil Cauſes, paid by the King, each of 
them Goo Franks per an. He has likewiſe under him, a Lieutenant Criminal, and Jo Archers, 
paid asabovelaid. Thoſe who are taken by this Provoſt, upon any Criminal account, can- 
hot appeal ro the Parliament. He diſpatches all, both in Civil and Criminal Afairs, and if 
the Ty and Defcadant appear once before him, it is enough, their bulineſs is deter- 
mined. 

The Maſters of the King's Houſhold are eight, bur there is no certain Rule for their Sa- 
laty, for ſome have 1000 Franks per ax. Some more, ſomeleſs, as it pleaſes the King, over 
whom there is a Grand Maſter, with a Salary of 11000 Franks per ax. and his Authority is 
only over the reſt. LD 

he Juriſdition of the Admiral of Fraxce, is over all the Fleet, and Ships, and Ports 
belonging to that Kingdom : He can Seizz, and make what Ships he pleaſcs; and Diſpoſe of 
them as he thinks good, when he has done. His Salary is 10000 Franks, | 

The Knights of the Kings Order, bave no certain Number, depending wholly upon the 
King's Pleaſure. When they are created, they Swear to Defend the Crown, and never up- 
on any Terms to be engaged againſt ir: They can neyer be Degraded nor Deprived of their 
Dignity, but by Death. The higheſt of their Penſions is 4000 Franks per ar. ſome have 
leſs, for all are not equal. 

The Chamberlain's Office, is to wait upon the King, to ſee to his Chamber, and to Adviſe 
bim: And indeed his Chamberlains are Perſons of the principal Reputation in his Kingdom : 
their Penſions are, ſix, eight, and ten Thouſand Franks per an. and ſomerimes nothing, for 
the King does often Confer thoſe Places upon ſome Great and Rich Stranger, whom he has a 
mind to oblige : But though they have no Penſions, they are Exempted from all Gabels, 
and have their Diet in Court at the next Table to the King's. 

The Maſter of the Horſe, is to be always about the King, his Authority is over the 12 
Quieries, and the ſame that the Grand Seneſchal, the Grand Maſter, and the Grand Cham- 
berlaiu's, is over thoſe whoare under them. He has the care of the King's Horſes and Har- 
nefſes, helps him up and down, and carries the Sword before him. 

The Lords of the King's Council, have Penſions of betwixe ſix and eight Thouſand 
Franks per an at the Pleaſure of His Majeſty ; their Names art preſeit are Monſeigneur di 
Parigi, Monſ. di Buonaglia, the Bailiff of Awzens, Monſ. du Roſſi, and the Grand Chancellor ; 
but Rubertet, and Mon. dt Parige govern all. 

There is no Table kept for them, fince che Death of the Cardinal of Roay, for when the 
Grand Chancellor is abſent, Parigs does that Office for him, and rakes them with him. 

The Title which the King of France pretends to the State of Milan, is thus ; His Grand- 
father Married a Daughter of the Duke of Milan, who Died wichout Heir Males. 

Duke Growvannt Galeazzo had two Daughters, Women grown, and | know not how ma- 
ny Sons. Of the Ladies, one was called Madona Valentina, and was Marricd to Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, Grand father to this preſent King, Deſcended Lineally from King Pipen. Duke 
Jabs Gal:azzo being Dead, his Son Philsp Succeeded him, who Died without Legitimate 

e, leaving only one Natural Daughter behind him. Afterwards that State was Ulſurped 
Illegally by the Sforzeſche, as is Reported, becauſe they pretend ir fell ro che Heirs of the ſaid 
Madona Valentina, and that from the very day, in which the Duke of Orleans Married with 
the Houſe of Milan, he added to the three Lillies in his Coat of Arms, the Snake, which is 
to be ſeen at this day. 

In every Pariſh in France, there is a Perſon called a' Frank Archer, who is paid by the Pa- 
riſh, and is obliged to be always ready with a good Horſe and Arms, to wait upon the King, 
when 
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. when ever they are required, whether Abroad in time of War, or at Home upon any other 

occaſion : They are bound likewiſe to Ride up and down for the ſecurity of ſuch Place as arc 
liable to [n-roads, or any ways ſuſpefted z and, according to the Number of the Pariſhes, 
they are 1700000 Men. hoe , 

Their Lodgings are appointed by the Harbtmgers, according to every Mar's Office, and 
uſually che Richeſt Men Quarter the greateſt Courtiers;-and that neither the Lodger nor 
Land-lord may have reaſon tro complain : The Court has appointed a Rate or Rule to be 
obſerved generally for all People, and thatis a Sous, or Penny a day for their Chamber; iq 
which thereis ro be, Bed, and Chairs, and Stools, and all things that are neceſlary, 

There is an Allowance likewiſe of Two-pence a-day toevery Man for Linnen (as Towels 
and Napkins) and for Vinegar and Verjuice ; their Linnen is to be changed art leaſt twice 
every Week ; but there being great plenty in that Country, they change oftner, as Lodgers 
deſire it 4 beſides which, they are obliged to keep their Beds made, and their Chambers ſwept 
and clean. 

There is Allowance likewiſe of T'wo-pence a-day for the ſtanding of every Mar's Horſe: 
they are not bound to provide any thing for them, only to keep their Stalls clean, and carty 
ont the Dung. 

Some there are who pay leſs, as their Land-lords are good-natured, or they can make any 

ſhift : But this is the ordinary Rule of the Court. 
- The Englſb Title to the Crown of France, upon my belt inquiry, I find to be thug : 
Charles the VI. of France, Married his lawtul Daughter Katharine to Henry the V. Son 
and Heir to Henry the IV. King of England: In the Articles of Marriage (no notice be- 
ing taken of Charles the VII. who was afterwards King of France) beſide the Dower that 
was given with Catharine, Charles the VI. Father to the laid Katharine, inftirured Henry 
the V. of England (his Son in-Law, and to be Marricd to the ſaid Katharine) Heir to that 
Kingdom of France : And in caſe the ſaid Hexry ſhould Die before the ſaid Charles, and 
the ſaid Herry leave Sons that were Legitimate bebind him, that then the Sons of the 
ſaid King Henry, (bould Succeed to the ſaid Kingdom of France, upon the Death of the 
ſaid Charles the VI. which was contrary to Law ;, becauſe Charles the VII. was Prejudiced 
thereby, and was afterwards of no Validity or Efte@ : Againſt which, the Exgliſh pretends 
that Charles the VII was Ilegitimate, 

The Arch-Biſhopricks in Fxgland arc Two. 

| The Biſhopricks Two and Twenty, and 
* The Pariſhes 52000. 
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'Q) the Powet of Germaxy io Body can doubt, becauſe it abounds ſo exceedingly 


in Men, and Money and Arras.” Asto its Wealth, thete is not a Free Town, 
in the whole Country, but has a publick Stock afore-harid of its own ; and ſome 
lay Argentine (Str ) alone has a Million of Florens conſtantly in Bank. 

he Reaſon of their * 8, becauſe they haye nothing to them, 
but their Fortifications, and furniſhing their Magazines ( for ons and Recruits, 
coſt them but little.) Inthe latter, they haye a very good way, for have always ir) their 
Publick Stores, Meat and Drink, and Firing for a Twelvemonth : Beſides co Entertain the 
Induſtry of their People, they have wherewichal to ſer rhe Poor on Work, in caſe of any 
Siege, a compleat, Year , ſo as they nay ſubſiſt upon their own Labour, without 
being burthenſorme to the Town, Their Soldiers are but little Expence to thetn, for they 
arc always well Arm'd, and well Exerciſed z and on their Feſtival days, inftcad of the Com- 
tnon Recreations, onetakes his Musket, another his Pike, one one fort of Arms, another 
another, and Praftiſing among themſelves, they grow very ready and dexterous ; and 
after they are arrived ar ſorne Degree of perfeftion, thev have certain Honours and Salaries 
conferred upon them, which isthe greateſt part of cheir charge. So that in every Free Town 
the Publick Treaſury is Rich. 


- The Reaſon likewiſe why the private Perſons are Rich, is this, becauſe they live with 


cac Parfimony, an indecd little better than if they were Poor; for they arc at no Expence 
in their Clothes, their Buildings, nor the —_—— of their Houſes, If they bave Bread, 
and Fleſh, and any thing to keep them from the Cold, they are well cnough ; and be thar 
wars them, is contented, and makes ſome ſhift or other without them. Two Florens 
will ſerve them in Clothes Ten Years ; and according to his Degree, every Man lives at this 
Rate : They donor trouble themſelves for every thing rhey want, bur only for thoſe things 
that are abſolutely neceflary, and by that means their neceſhities. are much fewer than ours. : 
The reſulc of which Cuſtom is this, their Mony goes not - out of their Country, they cor- 
centing themſelves with their own Native produtions, whil'ſt in the mean time every Man 
is permitted to bring in what Treaſure he pleaſes into Germany, topurchaſe their Comme 
ditics and ManufaCtures, which in a manner ſupplies all 7raly ; and their Gain is ſo much 
the more, by how much a ſmall part of the Profir of their Labours, recruits them with 
Materials for new. | 

Thusdothey live at Liberty, and enjoy their own Humours ; for which Reaſon they will 
not be got to the Wars, but upon extraordinary Pay, and that will not do ir neither, un- 
leſs they be commanded by their own Magiſtrates; Wherefore, an Empcrour has need of 
more Money than another Prince, becauſe, if Men be in a good condition altcady, they arc 
not caſily allured to the Wars. T 4 


| 
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As things ttand now, the Free States muſt Ulnice with the Princes, before any great Exploit 
can be undertaken by the Emperour ; or elſe they muſt Enterprize ic themſelyes, which they 
would beable” ro do. But neither the ane nor the other deſires the greatneſs of the Empe- 
rour ; for Af ever he ſhould ger thoſe Free States into his Hands, he ſhould be firong enough 
to overpower the Ptinces, and reduce them to ſuch a degree of ſubjeion, that he would 
manage them as he pleaſed himſclf, as the Kings of Fraxce. .hgve done ly in that 
Country, and particularly King Lewis, who by Force of Arthas, and the ng ome 
few Perſons, brought them to their preſenx Obedience. The ſame thingiFould happen to 
the States, if the Princes ſhould be Cajoled, thEy would loſe Meir Freedorii be wholly ar 
the diſpoſition of the Emperour, and be forced to be ſatisfied with what he would youchſafe 
roafford them. The diſtance and diviſion berwixt the Free States and the Princes, is ſuppo- 
ſed to proceed from the different Humours in tfart Country, which in general are two : The 
Swiſſers are become Enemies to all Germazy, and the Princesto the Emperour. It may ſeem 
ſtrange perhaps, thas the Swifers and+ Free Sigres ſhould be at Variance and, Enmity, 
ſecing the preſervazion of their je rty, and ſegoring theggeey yon wc Pridfces, is the 
c oy 


common lotereſt of bath : Bux pheir diſcard is fram this, char & re noc only 
mics to the Prinees, by roal} Gentlemen whwever, and in their Country, theyFhave n#i- 
ther the one, nor the 6ther ; but live without diſtinCtion of Perſons (unleſsin their giſtrates) 
in the moſt Levelling Liberty in the World. This praQtice of the Swyſers makes all the 
Gentlemen which are remaining in any of the Free Towns, afraid of them ; ſo that they 
Employ their whole Induſtry in keeping their States at a diſtance with them, and Yor 
any Intelligence betwixt thenqg. Morcover, all of thoſe States who haye been Sol liers, and 


had their Education in the Wars; are mortally cheir Enemies moved E 
y he thera) neo, by yh 
cy 


tion and Envy, becauſe they themſelves are not. ſo. Famous Abroad, and their Animo 
{o great, that they never meet in the Field (ler their Number3be ſtall or great) but & 
fall rogether by the Ears. p 
As to the Enmity betwixt the Princes and the Free Towns, and the Swiſers,. I need ſay 
no more, it being ſo generally known; as likewiſe of the Jealouſies -berwixte the Emperour 
and the Princes. 'You muſt underſtand, that the Emperours principal Apprehenſidy is ofche 
Princes, and not being able to correft them alone, he has made. Fo the AfMtance of theſe 
Free States, and not long ſince, Entertained the 25 wh into ' his Alliance, by whoſe mears 
he thought himſelf in a very good Condition. So that theſe common Diſſentions being con, 
fidered, and the particular Piques and PEEING one Prince, and one State, and a- 
nother ; it isnocaſic matter to Unite che Empire ; and yet, -it is neceflary it ſhould be Uni- 
tcd, before any great thing can be performed by the Emperour. And though he who believes 
Germany in a condition to do great things becauſe there is Viſibly no Prince who has the 
Power, or indeed the Courage ro Oppoſe the Deligns of the Emperour, as formerly has been 
done ; yer he muſt know, that it is a great Impediment to an Emperour, not to be Aﬀiſted by 
thoſe Princes z for though perhaps a Prince dare not contend with him, he dares deny him 
his Afliftance z and if he dares nor tay him that, he dares break his Promiſe upon occaſion, 
and if hedarcsnot do that, will at leaſt make fo bold to defer and delay the performance 
ſo long, that when his ſupplies do come, they ſhall do the Emperour no good; all ' which 
things Jo infinitely diſturb, and embarras his deſigns. And this was found to be true, 
when the Empeour would the firſt time have paſled into 7raly, in ſpight, both of the French 
and the Venetian ; in a Dyct beld at that time in Conſtance, he was promiſed by the ſeveral 
Free States in Ger#24ry a ſupply of ..... Thouſand Foot, and 3ooo Horſe, yet he could never 
get of them together above 5oco, and that becauſe by that time the Forces of one State 
came up; another was rcady to depart, their time being expired, and ſome ſent Mony in 
lieu ; upon which ſcore that Enterprize was loſt. | 
The rengch of Germany Conliſts in the Free Towns, rather than in the Princes ; for the 
Princes are of two ſorts, Temporal and Spiritual. The Temporal Princes are brought very 
low, partly by themſelves (every Principality being Cantonized and Diſtributed to ſeveral 
Princes by cooſticution of their Inherirances, which arc obſerved very triftly in thoſe 
Countries) and partly having been much weakned by the Emperour and his from 
the ſaid States; fo that now-the amity of the Temporal Princes, is of little Importance. 
- There arc likewiſe Spiricval Princes, whoſe Territories, if nor Cantonized and divided by 
thoſe Hereditary Cuſtoms, are yet ſo weakned and enetvated bythe Ambition of their own 
Free Towns, and the Favour that the Emperour ſhowes them, that the EleQtoral Arch- biſhops, 
and the reſt have lictle or no Power in the great and-chief Towns of their-own Daminions ; 
from whence it comes to paſs, that being divided at Home, they cannot: favour the Enter- 
pan the Emperour, though they would themſelves. But to come to.the Free, and the 
mperial Towns, which are the ſtrength of that Country, as being Rich, and WW ons. 
ole 
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Thoſe Towns for ſeveral Reaſons, are grown cooler in the afſ:rtion of their Liberties, and 
much more in the acquiſition of new ; and that which they do not defire for themſelves, 
they do not care another ſhould have. Beſides they are ſo many ; and every orc to be com» 
manded by a General of their own, that their Supplies, whenthey are diſpoſed to ſend then, 
come but very (low, and when they do come, are not ſo uſcful as they ſhould be, and of this, 
we had an Example not many, Years ſince. The Swiſſers Ioyaded the State of Maximilian, 
and Sues : The Emperour contrafted with the Free Towns to Repel them, and they ob- 
liged themſelves to Atfiſt him with an Army of 14000 Men, but he never got half of them, 
and the Reaſon was as aboveſaid, when the Forces of one Town came up, another March- 
ed off; inſomuch, that the Emperour deſpairing of Succeſs, camero an agreement with the 
Swiſers, and left Baſil in their pofſeſhon., And it in this caſe, where their own Jarereſt was 
concerned, they have Acted at this Rate, ir may be gueſſed how they will behave themſelves 
in the concernsof other Men z ſo thart all theſe things laid together, though their Power be 
great, yet it can turn but to little Accompt re the Emperour. And the Penetians by their 
Converſation and Commerce with the Merchants of Germany, in all their TranſaQtions hi- 
therto with the Emperour, have underſtood him better than any Body elſe, and dealt more 
Honourably by him ; for had they been in any apprehenſion of his Power, they would have 
inſiſted upon ſome Caution, either by way of Mo:y or Towns; and if they bad ſeen any 
pcſfibility of Ulairiog the whole Power of the Empire, they would neyer bave Oppoſed it : 
But knowi'g that to be impoſſible, ic made them the more Confident, and gave them hopes 
of Succeſs. If therefore in a ſingle Ciry, the Afﬀairs of the Multitude are negligently man- 
aged, in a Province they will be much worſe. Moreover, thoſe little States ate ſenſible, 
that an Acquiſition in 7taly, or elſewhere, would fall ro the Princes, and not to them, be- 
cauſe they might enjoy them Perſonally, which could not be done by a Common-wealth,and 
where the Reward is like ro be unequal, People will not willingly be at ar; equal Expence: 
Their Power therefore is Great, bur of little Importance, and he who peruſes what has been 
ſaid before, and conſiders what has been dore for (eycral Years paſt, will find how little it 
is to be Rely'd upon. | 

The German Men at Army, arc well Mounted, and many of them well cnough Arm'd, but 
their Horſes are Heavy and UnaQtive, and it is to be obſeryed, that in their Ercounters with 
the Nialians or French, they can do nomng at all, not for any faule in the Men, but the 
Accoutrement of their Horſes, for their Saddles being little and weak, and without Bows, 
every little Joſtle tumbles them upon the Ground : And another of their great Diſadvan- 
rages, is, that the lower part cf their Bodies are never Arm'd, whereby not being able to De- 
fend againſt the firſt Impreſſion (in which the Excellence of thoſe Soldiers conſiſt) they lie 
Expoſed (upon the cloſe) to the ſhore Swords of the Enemy, and may be wounded, both 
themſclves and Horfcs in thoſe diſarmed places, and it is in the Power of every Footman to 
pull them off on their Horſes, and rip their Guts out when they have done : And then as to 
the manage of their Horſes, they are too Heavy to do any thing at all. 

Their Foot are very good, and very Perſonable Men, contrary.tothe Swiſs, who are but 
{mall, Rough-hewn, -and not handſome ar all : Burtthey Atm themſelyes (unleſs ir be ome 
few) only with a Pike and a Sword, that they might be the more dexterous, and nimble, 
and light; and their ſaying uſed to be, that they Arm themſelves no better, becauſe they 
fearedmorhing but the Artillery, againſt which no Breaſt-plate, or Croſlet, or Gorger would 
ſecure then : Other Weapons they deſpiſe ; for iris ſaid their Order is ſo good, and they 
ſtand ſo firm to one another, 'iis impoſhble ro break intorhem, nor come near them, if their 
Pikes. be long enough. They are Excellent in a Field-fight, butfor the Storming of a Town, 
they are good for G_y and bur little ro Defend one : And generally where the Men 
cannot keep their old Orders, and manage themſelves with room enough, they are worth 
bur little : Of this Experience has been (een, where they have been Engaged with the Ttalians, 
or Aſlaulted any Town, as at Padua where they came off very ill, though on the other ſide, 
in the Field they had done well enough. For in the Bartel of Ravenna, betwixt the French 
and the Spaniards, if ic had not been for their Lanceknights, the French-had been beaten , 
for whil'ſt the Men at Arms were confronted, and engaged with one another, the Spamiſh 
had the berter of the French, and had diſordered theit Gaſcozgns, fo that had not the Ger- 
475 come in and Relicved them, they had been utterly broken : And the ſame was ſeen 
lately when che Spaniſh King made Warupon the French in Gutenna, the Spaniards were 
more fearful of a Body of 10800 German Foot, which the King of France had in his 
Service, than all the reſt of his Army, therefore they declined coming to a Battct with all 
the Art they could uſe. 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI 
| T O 


ZANOBI BUONDELMONT1, 
' And COSIMO RUCELLAI. 


Send you a Preſent, Which (though not anſwerable to my Obligations) is 
|| doubtleſs the greateſt that Nicolo Machiavelli was able to ſend, having 

expreſſed in it whatever I know or have learned by a long prattice, and 
continued reading of the affairs of this World,than which neither you nor any body 
elſe being to expeft more, I am not to be blamed if my Preſent be no better. 
Jou may complain indeed of the poverty of my Parts, my Narrations being ſo 
poor ; and of the weakneſs of my Judgment, baving perhaps miſtaken in many © 
places of my Diſcourſes : if ſo, I know not which of us is leſs obliged to the 
other, 1 to you, for baving forced me to write againſt my own inclination ; or 
you tome, for baving perform'd it no more to your ſatisfaftion. Accept it then 
in the ſame manner as things are accepted from Friends, among whom the inten- 
tion of the Giver is always more conſidered than the quality of the Gift ; and bes 
lieve that as oft as I think of it, 1 am ſatisfied in this, that however I have 
been miſtaken in many other Circumſtances , I barve done wiſely in this, having 
choſen you aborve all others for the Dedication of my Diſcourſes, both becauſe 
in not doing it, I ſhould barve ſhewn my ſelf in ſome meaſure ingrateful for the 
Benefits receicved ; and in doing it, I harve tranſgreſſed the common cuſtom 
of Authors, who for the * ; part direfF their Works to ſome Prince, and 
(Blinded with Ambition and Avarice) Applaud and Magnifie him for all the 
evirtuous Qualities, when perchance they ought rather to harve Reproached him 
with all the Vices imaginable. To arvoid that Error, I harve made Choice, not 
of thoſe who are aFtually Princes, but of ſuch as by their infinite good Parts do 
merit to be ſo ; not of thoſe who are attually able to Ad-vance me to Honours, 
 Employments, and Wealth, but to thoſe, who though unable, would do it if they 
could : For, to judge right, Men are rather to Eſteem thoſe in whoſe Nature, 
| than thoſe in whoſe Power.it is to be Liberal ; and thoſe who underſtand how to 
govern a Kingdem, than thoſe who do govern it without that underſtanding, 
Accordingly, 4nthors do commend Hiero the Syracuſan, though bat a private 
Perſon, aborve Perſeus of Macedon, though 4 great King : Becauſe to 
Hiero there was nothing wanting to be an excellent Prince, but a Principality ; 
and Perſeus had nothing but a Kingdom to recommend bim to be King. Ac- 
cept than (whether it be good or bad) what you commanded your ſel-ves, and if 
Ou be ſo far in an Error 4s to approrve my Opinions, 1 ſhall not fail to purſue 
the reſt of my Hiſtory, as I promiſed in the beginning Fare wel. 
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x fidering with my ſelf what Honour is given to Antiquity, and how many-time$ 
(paſling by variety ct Inſtances) the fragment of an old Statue has been purcha- 
ſed at an high Rate by many People, out of Curiolity ro keep ir. by:them, , as an 
ornament to their Houſe, or as a pattern for the imitation of ſuch-as delight in 

that art ; and with what Induſtry and Pains they endeayour afterwards: to have it repreſen- 
ted in all their Buildings. Oa the other fide, obſerving the-mhoſt Honourable and Heroick 
AQtions (deſcrib'd in Hiſtory, perform'd by Kingdoms and Ancient Common-wealths; by 
Kings, great. Captains, Cirizzns, Legiſlators, . and others, which have not only try'd; bur 
= themſclves in the Service of their Country Y. are rather admired than imitated, and in- 
cd, ſo far ſhnn'd and declin'd, in all Places, there is ſcarce any Impreſſion or Shadow to be 
ſcen 1n this Age, of the Virtue okeur Anceſtors; I could not ar the fame time but admire, 
and lament ir; and the more, by how much obſerved in all Civil-and Perſonal Controver- 
fies, in all Diſcaſes incident to Mankind recourſe, is continually had to ſuch judgments and 
Remedies as have been derived to us by our Predeceflors ; for to ſpeak Truth, the Civil Law 
is nothing but the Sentence and Determination! of their Fore-fathers, which reduc'd into 
. order, do ſhew-and inſtru our preſent Lawyers which way to decide; nor is the Art of the 
Phyſician any thing more than ancient Experience handed down to our times,” upon which 
the Pradtiſer of:our Age, founds all his Method and Do&rin. - Neverthelcs, inthe ordering 
of Common-wealths, in the Conſeryation of _ ſcycral Members, in the Ganeoopone of 
n | | Dg- 
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Kingdoms, in the Regiment of Armies, in the Management of War, in the Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, in the Enlargement and Propagation. of Empire, there is not to be found, either 
Prince, Republick, great Captain or Citizen, which repairs to Antiquity for Example; which 
perfuaded me, it proceeded nog;lo much krem niceaels and cfleminacy, our preſent Educati- 

has introduced upon the. World,nor from che Miſchicſs which turbulengand ſeditious 
JMeneſs has brought forth is mny Provinges and Cities in Chriſtendom, as fag or Fro 
rance or inadvertency in Hiſtory, not taking the Senſe of what we read, or not mi the 
reliſh and poinarcy with which it is many-zimes impregnated ; from. whence ir comes to 
paſs, that many who Read, are much pleaſed and delighted with the yaricty of Accidents 
contained in Hiſtory, but neverghink them,intended for their, Imitation, but. being a thing, 
in their Judgmenes, not oply-difficulr,bur ſmpaſſible ;; as i& the Heaven, he Sun, the Ele. 
ments and Mankind, were altered and diſpoficfied of the tmorjpn, Order'andPower with 
which they were Ptimitively inveſted. Being defirous to tedace fuch as hall fall into this 
Error, I haye jadged it neceſſary, ro-Wrixe upon all thoſe Books of Titus Lizius (which, 
by the Maligniey of time, have not been itrereepted) what I (according to Ancient and Mo. 
dern Opinion) ſhall think uſeful for their further Explanation ; to the end, that they which 
ſhall peruſe theſe my Diſcourſes, may extraQt ſuch Advantage and Document as 1s neceſſary 
for their proficiency and improvement by Hiſtory ; and though my Enterprize appears to 
be difficult, yct by the affiftanceof thoſe who put me upen it, I do not deſpair. but to _dif- 
charge my (elf ſo, as to leave che way much more caſic and ſhorr ro any man that ſhall de- 
ſire to come after me. 


_ 
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CHAP. I. 


What kgve been generally the Principles of all Cities, and particularly 
of Rome. 


Hoſe who ſhall Read the Original of the City of Rowe,by what Legiſlators Advanced, 
'L / and by what Government ordered, will not wonder it ſhall remain- firm and emire 
for ſo many Ages, afterwards ſo vaſt an Empire ſpring out of-it as that Common-weatth 
arrived to, Being to diſcourſe firſt of irs Original, it 1s convenient to premiſe, that all Ci. 
tics are Builr, - 1 ho by Natives Born in the Country where they were Erefted, or b 
Strangers. The firſt happens, when, tothe Inhabitants diſperſed in many and little Parties, it 
appears their Habiration is inſecure, not being able apart (by reaſon of their diſtance, or 
ſmalneſs of their Numbers) to reſiſt an Invaſion (if any Enemy ſhould fall upon them) or 
tro Unite ſuddenly for their Defence, without leaving'their Houſes and Famnlies expoſed, 
which by conſequence would be certain Prey ro the Enemy. Whereupon, ro Evade 
thoſe Dangers, moved cicher by their own impulſe, or the ſuggeſtions of ſome Perſon a- 
mong them of more than ordinary Authority, they oblige themſelves to liye together in 
ſome Place ro be choſen by them for convenience of Proviſion, and cafineſs of Defence, Of 
this ſort, among many others, Athens and Venice are two : The firſt that Built under the Au. 
thority of Theſeus, upon occaſion of the like diſtance and diſperſion of the Natives. The 
other (there being many _—_ driven together into certain little Iſlands in that point of the 
Aariatith Sea, to avoid the War, which every day, by the Acceſs and Irftption of new 
Armiits' of Barbariaws, afterthe dectenſion of the Rowan Empire grew intollerable in 7taly) 
began by degrees ns, 7% 09 ren the Aſhiſtance or Encouragement of any Prince, 
to rreat and ſnbmit ro ſuch Laws as appeared moſt likely to preſerve them : And it ſucceed- 
cd to their deſire, by the long reſpire and tranquillity their fituation afforded them : That 
Sea baving no paſſage at that end, and the Barbarians no Ships to diſturb them; ſo that the 
on wg imaginable was ſufficient ro cxale chem to their preſent Authority and 
eur : 


The ſecond caſe, when a City is raiſed by Strangers, it is done by People that are free, or 
depending (as Colonies). or ee by ſorne Prince or Republick to eaſe and digburthen them- 
ſe}ves of their exuberance, or ro Defend fome Terricory,. which being newly acquir'd, 
they deſire with more fafery and leſs expence ro: maimain (of which ſort ſeveral were by 
rhe People of Rome all over their Empire) otherwiſe - they are ſometimes Erc&ted by ſome 
Prince, nor for his Reſidence, fomuch as for his Glory and Renown ( as Alexandria by 
Alexander the Great). But theſe Cirjes nor being free in their Original, do ſeldom ariſe to 
any emer = Bad. 6 more than to be reckoned the Headsor Chief of ſome Kingdom. 
Of this ſotr was Florexce, for (whether Built by the Soldicrs of Sz, or perchance by the 
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Inhabitants of the Mountain dz Freſole, who preſuming upon,and being ericouraged by the 
long Peace under the Reign of A»geſtus, deſcended, from their Mountain to inhabit the 
Plain upon the River Ara) it was built under the Rowanx Empire, and could not upon 
thoſe Principles exalc ir (elf higher than. the courteſie of the Prince would permit. The 
Founders of Cities are free, when by themlelyes, or the Commaiid of their Soveraign they 
are conſtrained upon occaſion of Sickneſe, Famine,or War, to abandon their own,in queſt of 
new Countries; and theſe do either poſlels themſelves of ſuch Towns as they find ready 
buile in their Corqueſts, (as Moſes did) or they build them de novo, as ZEneas. In this 
caſe the power of the builder, and the fortune ot rhe building is conſpicuous and horiouta- 
ble, according as the cauſe from whence it derives its Original is more or lefs eminent. His 
virrue and Fudence is diſcernable two ways, by the Ele&ion of the Seat, and inſtitution 
of the Lawsz and becauſe Men build as often by neceſtty as choice, and the judgment and 
wiſdom of the builder is greater where there is leſs room and latirude for his Ele&ion ; it 
is worthy our conſideration whether it is more advantagious building in barren and unfcuit- 
ful places, to the end that the people being conſtrained ro be induſtrious, and leſs obtoxi- 
ous to idleheſs, might live in more unity, the poverty of the Soil giving thetn leſs - 
ruricy of difſention. Thus ic fell out in Reagia and ſeveral other Cities built in fuch 
places; and that kind of EleQion would doubtlels be moſt prudent and /profitable, if Men 
could be content to live quietly of what they had, wichour an ambitious deſire of Com» 
mand. But there being no ſecdrity againſt thar, bur power, it is neceflary to avoid that 
ſterilicy, and build inthe ſruitfulleſt places can be found, whete their numbers encreaſing by 
the plentifulneſs of the Soil, they may be able not oply to defend themſelves againſt an af- 
ſaulr, but repel any oppoſition ſhall be made to their Gra 
which the richneſs of the Situation diſpoſes, it may be provided againſt by Laws and con- 
venient exerciſe enjoyn'd, according to the example of feyeral wiſe Men; who having in- 
habired Coumtrics, pleaſant, fruirtul,and apt to produce ſuch lazy people improper for ſcr- 
vice, to prevent the inconyenience which might follow thereupon,enjoyned ſuch a nece 
of exerciſe toſuch as were intended for the Wars,that by degrees they became beter Soul- 
diers than-thoſe Countrics which were Mountainous and barren could any where produce, 
Among whom may be reckoned the Kingdom of Fgypr,which,notwithſtanding that ic was 
ages pleaſant and plentitul, by the virtue. and cfhcacy of irs Laws produced excellent 
Men, a pethege ſuch as,had not their names been extinguiſhed with time, might have de- 
ſerved as much as Alexander the Great, and matiy ocher great Caprains,whoſe me- 
mories are ſo freſh, and ſo venerable among us. i And. whoever would conſider tho Govern- 
ment of the Soldan, the Diſcipline of the Mewraluhes;\and the reſt of their Militia before 
they were extirpared by Selixews the Turk, mighc vs ena and caution in 
exerciſing their Souldicrs, and preventing thar ſofrneſs and inacy ro'which the fclicity 
of their Soil did ſo naturally inctine thern, | 

For theſe Reaſons | conceive it beſt ro build in-a fruicful-place, if the il] conſequences of 
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CHAP: II. 


The ſeveral Kinds of Commonwealths, and under , which Kind the 
Roman « Comprehended. 
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neſs of rhe S.. 


creaſing, they began to —— oppreffing ſome, and diſobliging others, till in- 
ſenlibly the Government altered, and fell imo'Tyranny. ' Ahd theſe were the firſt Grounds 
of ruin, the firſt occafion of Conjuration and Conſpiracy againſt Princes, not ſo much in 
the puſillanimbus and poor, as in thoſe whoſe generoſity, (pitic and riches would nor luffcr 
chem to ſubmic ro fodiſhonourable adtniniftracions. T he mwltirude following the autho- 
rity of the Nobles, rook up Arms againſt their Prince, and having conquered and excirpa- 


ted that Government, they fubje&ed themſclyes to the Nobility which had treed them ; 


and dereſting the name of a fingle Perſon, rhey took the Government upon thernſelyes, and 


at firſt (refleQting upon the late Tyranny) governed according to new Laws deviſed by 


themſclyes, poſtponing particular profit ro publick advantage, ſo that both the one and the 
other 99 managed wich great diligence and cxaftneſs. Bur their autho. 
rity afterwards deſcending upon their Sons, (who being ignorant of the variations of For- 
tune, 2s not having experimented her Inconftancy)) and not contenting themlelves with a 
civil equality, but falling into rapine, opprefhon, ambition, and adulteries, they changed 
the Government again, and brought it from arr Optimacy to be governed by few, withour 
any. reſpe&t or confideration of Juſtice or Civilicy ; ſo that in a ſhorr time it hapned to 


them as tothe Tyrant; for rhe. mulcirude being weary of their Goyernment,were ready to 


alliſt -+4 ans that would attempt to remove it, by which means in a ſhort time it was cx- 
tinguiſhed. 

And foraſmuch as the Tyranny of their Prince, and the Inſolence of their Nobles were 
freſh in their memory, they retolved to reſtore neicher che one nor the other, but conclude 
upon a Popular State, which was regulated (o as neither Prince nor Noble ſhould have any 
authority z and there being no States but 'are reverenced at firſt, this Populacy continued 
for ſome time, but not long, (eſpecially after its Founders) for it fell immediately into an 
icreliftible licentiouſneſs , contemning all authoricy both publick and private ; and every 
Man living after his 0wn mind, a thouſand injurics were daily commitred, ſo that forc'd by 
necefity, by the { ions of ſome good Man, or for avoiding the like enormitics, they 
returned to their. Primitive Kiogſhip,' and from thence by degrees relapſed again in the 
manner, and upon the occaſions aforeſaid. And this is the Sphere and Circle it which all 
Republicks have, and do move z but it ſeldomor never happens, that they -rerurn to the 
ſame circumftances of Government again, becaule it is ſcarce pothble for any of them to be 
ſo long-liv'd, as to paſs ry; hw thorough the ſame mutations and remain its legs. 
It ſomerimes'comes to paſs likewiſe, that inche conflicts and troubles of a State, bei - 
rute both of counſel and force, it becomes a prey to ſotae Neighbouring Commonwealth 
that is better gayeracd than it : But admitting that could not be, Goyernments would fall 
from one to another, and make an infinite circulation. - For theſe reaſons all the forefaid 


. Forms of Goycrnment arc in my judgment infirm and unſtable ; the three good ones from 


theſhorcnels of Man's life, and the three bad ones from their proper imperfeftions. W here- 
upon, the wiſcſt Legiſlators finding this defeft, and: ayoiding every. one of thoſe kinds, they 
fram'd a Government which ſhould conſiſt of them all, eying it to be more permanent 
ng ſtable, becaulc,  Prince,, Nobles and People, living in.the fame Ciry, and Communi- 
cating in the ſame Government, they woulg'be all of them in fight of one-another, and 
moxecapable of correftion. The perſon which in this kind has merited moſt praiſe was Ly- 
cuxgus, who ordered his Laws in Sparta in ſuch manner,that giving King, Nobility and Pco- 
ple each of them their portion, he erefted a, Government that continued for more than 
right wndeny hap his great hovous, and thx Cities repoſe. 
o-Salew it 


w.the Tyranny of Pijſtratus ſpring our of it; and though forty years after the Tyrant's 
Heirs were expelled, abs yoo reſtored to its Libercy, yer reſuming the old Model which 
Solow had recommended, it could not continue-above an hundred: years, notwithſtanding 
many new Laws. were: ſuperadded to reſtrain, the:Infolence of the Nobility, and the looſe- 
%s ere being no-mixiure and teraperamenr of Ptincipalicy and 
{ th the. c ig, & of Sparia,. Athens was but of link: ducation. Bur co 
rato Rome, though. ic had \nora Tyenpe tngaſiecricaee at tes-birth, and ſupply it wich 
fach Laws a2 roight preſerve. its £ ſo long-... 
Nevertheleſs, the accidents mhych. hapucd uportthe diflemion betwixt the people and the 
Senate,produced that in ſome meaſure which was defetive at its foundation; for though in 
its beginning its Laws and Orders wete imperfe&, yet ir did not altogether deflet Toi 
the right way which was to condudt it to perfection, Romulus, Numa, and all the reſt of its 
Kings making many good Laws conformable to its {reedorm. But their vicimare deltgn being 
to perpetuate their Monarchy, though that City remained free,there were many things _ 
| red, 


clear otherwiſe, (who was the Athenian Legiſlator) whoſe aiming on- 
"bai ular Government, was\the cauſe is was ſo ſhort lived, that before he died he 
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ted by thoſe Princes which were neceſſary for its conſervation. And though it fell out their 
Kings loſt their Dominion upon the abovelaid occaſions, yet thoſe who expulſed them, 
creating two Conſuls in their ſtead, they rather drove the name than the authority of 
Kingſhip out of the City. After which, the Government reſiding in the Conſuls and Senate, 
it conſiſted only of two of the three forts, Monarchy and Ariſftocracy : it remained now 
to give place only to a Popular Government,and the Rowan Nobility _ grown inſolent 
upon occaſions which ſhall be mentioned hereafter, the people rumultuared, rook up Arms 
againſt them, and prevailed fo far, that (leſt otherwiſe they might loſe all) ic was conſented 
the people ſhould have their ſhare, and yet the Senate and Conſuls on the other hand re- 
rain ſo much of their former authority as to keep up their degrees as before: and this was 
the beginning of the Tribune: of the people, after the creation of which, that State became 
berter eſtabliſhed, every one of the three ſorts having a ſhare in the Government, and For- 
tune was very favourable, that though it ſuffered many mutations and paſſed from a Mo-. 
narchy toan Ariſtocracy, and from that to the people by the ſame Gradations,and.the ſame 
occaſions I bave mentioned ; nevertheleſs the power was not taken from their Kings to 
transfer it upon the Nobles, nor from the Nobility to give it wholly to the people ; bur re- 
maining mixt and compounded of all three, that Republick grew in time to be perfe&, to 
which perfeCtion the difference and jealouſics berwixt the Senate and People contributed 
exceedingly, as ſhall be largely demonſtrated in the two following Chapters. | 


tr 


CHAP. II. 


- 


Upon what Accidents and Tumults in Rome the Tribune of the People was created, 
by which the Commonwealth became more perfe@F. 


Ccording ro the judgment of all Authors who have written of Civil Government, 
and the Examples of all Hiſtory, it is neceſſary to whoever would cſtabliſh a Go- 
vernment and preſcribe Laws to it, to preſuppoſe all 'Men naturally bad, and that they will 
ſhew and cxert that 'natural malignity as often as they haye on todo it ſecurely : for 
though it may poffibly lie concealed for ſome time, it is for fome ſecret reafon, which want 
of Precedent and Experience renders inyifible ; but rime diſcovers it afterwards,and is there- 
fore juſtly called the Father of trath. | 
After the Ifon of the Targqairs'there appeared in Rowe a very great union betwixt 
the Senare and ie ; the Senate ſeemed to have depoficed their old arrogance, and ta- 
ken up a gentleneſs and humility that rendred them' grateful even to the meaneſt Mechia- 
nick : in this manner they curb'd and conſtrained their evil defigns, as having no as > Lo 
ſucceſs while the Targuixs were living , who were formidable to the Nobility of thentlelves 
and would be much more, it the people by any ill uſage ſhould be animared to joyn with 
them, a w_ = -n: rl eng bined, TRE! 4 But no ſooner were the Tar ey 
dead, and the'Nobiliry diſcha their fear, bur they began ro expeor pit 
out the venom had lain ſo wan, apr ſtomachs againſt the people,uſi hen with all ima- 
ginable injury and contempt: which carriage of theirs gives good reftiumony to my affer- 
tion, That man is'naturally wicked, never does well but upon neceflicy ; and when at any 
time it is at his choice, and he may follow his own Genizs with freedom. all things run im- 
mediately into diſorder and confuſion ; and that ſaying is not without reaſon, That Repata- 
1101 and Pooerty make men induſtrious, but it is Laws which make them good: otherwile, if 
People did well of thetnſelves, Laws would be uſeleſs ; but where thac is nor to be expe- 
Qed, Laws become neem No ſooner were the Tarquins removed, and the authority 
and terror wherewitch' they kept the Senate in awe, bur. ir was thought fit to find out fome 
new invention that might reſtrain the Nobility , and keep them in the ſame circles of Hu- 
maniry and Juſtice as the Targuexys had done whilſt rhey were alive: at length, after many 


ſ{quabbles and contentions betwixt the people and them,all was accommodated by the crea- 
tion of a Tr:bwne for the ſecurity of the , which Tribune was to be inveſted with ſuch 
authority and priviledge as might enable him to become afterwards an Arbiter 'berwixr 
them, and a ſtop for the 


furure to the inſoletce of the Nobility. 
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The Diſſentions betwixt the Senate and the People of Rome, were the octaſion that 
Common-wealth became ſo Powerful and Free. 


Cannot in filence paſs oyer the tumults and commotions which ha in Rome betwikc 
the Death of the Targurms, and the creation of thoſe Tribuy's. Not can I forbear fay- 
ing ſomething againſtthe Opinion of many who will needs have Rome to have been a tu- 
multuous Republick, ſo full of Mutiny and Confuſion, that had not its good Fortune and Va- 
lour ſupplicd tor its defects ; it would have been Inferiour to any other Common-wealth 
whatſoever. I cannot deny but Fortune and Valour acre the occafions of the Rowan Em- 
pire ; bur, in my judgment, they do nor conſader, that where the Soldier is good, the Dif- 
cipline is good ;, and where the Diſcipline is _ there is commonly good Forcune : But to 
return tothe other particulars in that Cicy, 1 ſay, thoſe who obje againſt the rumules be- 
rwixe the Nobles and the People, do in my Opinion condemn thole very things which 
were the firſt occaſion of its Freedom, regarding the Noiſe and Clamours which do uſually 
follow ſuch commotions, morethan the good cticAts they do commonly produce, not con- 
fidering that in all Common-wealths, there are two oppoſice Humours, one of the People 
the other of the Nobles; and that all Laws which are made in fayour of Liberty, proce 
from the differences berwixt them, as may caſily be ſeen in the Reyolutions of Rowe : For 
fromthe time of the Tarquizs to the Gracchi (which was more than Three Hundred Years) 
in all the tumult in Rowe, ſeldom any Body was Baniſhed, and feldomer put to Death : So 
that it is not reaſotiable ro eſteem thoſe popalar tumults ſo dangerous and horrible, nor ro 
pronounce that a Seditious and Bloody Ccmmon-wealth, which in ſo long time, among all 
their Hears and Animoſities, ſent not above cight or ten Perſons into Bamiſhment, Executed 
but few, and condemned not many to any pecuniaty Mult. Nor can it be called reaſona- 
bly diſorderly and irregular, which produced ſo many examples of all forts of Virtue ; 
for good Examples proceed from good Education, and good Education from good Laws, 
and good Laws from thoſe tumults, which many People do ſo inconſiderately condemn; and 
whoever examines their Succeſs, will not fihd they bave produced any Laws or Violence to 
the prejudice of the Common Intereſt, bur rather on the contrary. And if any ſhould Ob- 
je&, their Ways were wild and unuſual, to hear the People Roaring againſt che Senate, and 
the Senate Railing againſt the People. To ſeethem running tumulkuouſly abour the Streets, 
ſhutting up their Shops, and leaving the Town : I anſwer, that all Cities ought to he allowed 
ſome ways of Vent and Evacuation for their Paſſhons; and eſpecially thoſe who expe&t Af- 
ſiſtance Crndibeds People in timeof Exigence and Danger ; in which number the Ciry of 
ome was one, and had this Cuſtom, that when the Commons bad a mind to a new Law, 
they either committed ſome of the aforeſaid Outrages, orel(c refuſed to Liſt themſelves for 
the Wars, ſo that to appeaſe, ic was in ſome Meaſure neceſſary to _ with then, and 
the deſires of a Free People, are ſeldom or never Deftruftive, or Prejudicial to Libercy, be« 
caule they commonly ſpring ſrom aftual Oppreſſion, or an apprehenſion of, it; and if per- 
haps that apprehenſion ſhould be vain, and ill grounded, thereis the Remedy of Conventi- 
ons, in which ſome honeſt May, or good Orator may remonſtrate their Miſtake : And the 
People, though (as Tully ſays) rhey may be ignorant, yet they are capable enough of the 
Truth, and do eaſily ſubmir to ir, when delivered to them by any Perſon they think Credis 
ble, and to be believed. So that it isan Obligation upon us, to judge more moderately of the 
Roman Government, and to Conſider, that ſo many B eflects as proceeded from that 
Republick, could not have been produced, but from ſuitable Gauſes : And if their tumulrs 
were the occaſion of the Creation of Tribwnes, they were more laudable than otherwiſe; for 
beſides, thar they ſecured a ſhare of the Goyernment to the People, they were conſtituted 
as Guardians and Conſeryators of the Rowan Liberty, as ſhall be ſhewn in the Chapter 


enſuing. 


C HA'P..V. 


Where the Guardianſhip of "Liberty may be moſt ſecurely depoſited, whether 
the People or Nobility : And which has greater occaſion to tumultuate, he that 
would acquire more, or he that would defend and keep what he has. 


Hey who have given us the wiſcſt and moſt judicious Scheme of a Common-wealth, 
have laid down the Conſervation of Liberty as a neceflary Fundamental, and accot- 
ding as that is more or leſs ſecured, the Government is like to be more or leſs durable. Bur 


foraſmuch as all Commonwealths conſiſt of Nobility. and Populacy, the Queſtion ariſes, In. 


whoſe Hands that Liberty is depoſited molt ſafely. In old times among the Lacedemwontans, 
and in our times among the YVenettans, it was intruſted with the Nobility ; but among the 
Romans with the common Pecple; for which Reaſon it is to be Examined which of them 
made the berter EleQions. aT 
It we look back co their Originals, there are Arguments: on both (1des ; but if we regard 
only their Fate and, Concluſion, the Nobility muſt carry it, in reſpeCt that the Liberty of the 
Spartans and Venztians have been mucl1 longer Lived. Bur on the other fide (to juſtifie the 
Romans; Freedom is (I conceive) moſt proptrly commited totheir Cuſtody, who have leaſt 
Appetite to Ulſurp. And doubtleſs, it che Ends and Deſigns both of the Nobility and Com- 
mons he cor{idered, it will þe found the Nobility are Ambitious of Dominion, 'while the 
Commons have no other thoughts bnt to Defend chemſelves againſt it; and, by conſequence, 
having leſs hopes to U'furp, they have more inclination tolive Free: So that the Conſeryation 
of their Liberty b:inz commicred- tothe People, it is but reaſonable to believe they will be 
more careful ro preſerve ir; and by how much they are leſs likely to Uſurp upon it them- 
ſelves, with the more Vigilance will they ſecure it againgſt the incroachments of others, On 
the other file, he that Defends the Spartan and Fexetian Conſiitution, alledges, that by put- 
ting that Power into che Hands of the Nobility, two excellent things are performed. One 
is, that thereby they ſatisfie their Ambition, who-have the greateſt Intereſt in the Common- 
wealch. The other, that theytake from the People all Oppornvi cf excrting their na» 
cural-turbalency-and unquicrneſs, which hasnot only been the occaſion of infinice Diſſenti. 
ons, bur is apt likewiſe to-enforce the Nobility upon ſuch deſperate courſes as may in time 
prodnce unremediable effefts. Of this, Roxxe-it (elf is propoſed as an Example, where the 
Tribunes bei 'g-inveſted with that Authority, it was not ſufficient to have one Plebeian 
Conſul, but the People muſt. have both, and not content with that neither, they would have 
the Cexſor, Pretor, and the other great Magiſtrates of the City choſen our of the People, 
Nor was this enough, but carried on with the ſame exorbitant F uy, they began by degrees 
ro Adore fuch Men as they ſaw likely to Confront and Beard the Nobility, which Humour: 
was the riſe of Marius his Greatneſs, and his Greatneſs the DeſtruCtion of Rowe. All this 
conſidered, it is'no eafie matter, upon impartial deliberation on both fides, to pronounce 
which ef the rwois moſt ſafely ro be truſted with the Liberty, becauſe ic is no leſs difficult 
to determine which is moſt pernicious to. a-Common-wealth, he that (not ſatisfied with 
what he has) is Ambitious of more, or hethat is content, and would ſecure what he has 
got. Hethat ſhall examine it Critically, will conclude thus; Either you argue for a Re. 
publick, whoſe aim is to extend and propagate its Empire, as Rowe; Or one whoſe Deſigns 
reach no further than to-preferve put 26 they have got. -Inthe firſt Caſe, 'tis neceſſary in all 
things to follow the Example of ' Rome: in the ſecond, Vere and Sparts arc rather to be 
imicated for the Reaſons aforeſaid, which ſhall be rejntorc'd inthe following Chapter. Bur 
ro return from :whence we have ſtragled, and: diſcourſe of what Men are molt nccemt in a 
Commuon-wealth, they. that arc impatient to get, or they that arc ovly fearful-ro loſe; I fay, 
that when Marcus Meneneus was ma'ic Dictator, and: Marcus Fulvius Maſter of the Horle, 
(both of chem [Plcbeians)! ro inquire into certain Conſpiracies that were cntred into at 
C _=_ againſt the Cicy of Rowe, Authority was given them at the ſame time to Examine 
and take Cognizance of ſuch Perſons, as by Bribery, or any other unlawtul means, deſign'd 
upon the Conlulſhip, or any other of the great Offices in Rome : By which the Nobility 'be- 
ing highly provoked (as ' ſuſpeQting it to be done in Oppoſirion to them) cauſed it to he 
ſpread abroad,that the Nobility did not by any Ambitious or Irregular ways afte& or deſign 
upon thoſe great Places ; but the Commons, who noc daring to truſt their Prefermene to 
their ExtraCtion or Virtue, took all extraordinary courſes ro Advance themſcives to- them. 
In particular, they accuſed the Dictator, and that with ſo much vechemence and ſucceſs, he 
was glad to call a Council, and (having complained very much of the Calumniations - 
the 
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the Nobility) to lay down his Di&atorſhip, and ſubmic bimſelf to. the judgment of the 
Pcople, by whom the Cauſe being heard, he was fairly. acquitted. There ic was diſputed 
very hard which was moſt Ambitous ; He that would get, or He that would preſerye ; tor 
a violent Appetite, cicher in the-one,or the other,may be the occaſion of great diſturbances, 
which in my judgment, are oftner cauſed by chem that are in poſſeſſion, becaule the appre- 
henſion of loſing what they have gor, produces the ſame eſs and paſſion, as deſire of 
acquiſition does in the other, foraſmuch as they ſeldom think themſelves ſafe in what they 
have, but by new accumulation ;, beſides, the more Wealth or Terricory they have, the 
more power or capacity they haveto Ulurp as they ſee occaſion: To which may be added, 
that their Incorrigible and Ambitious Deportments do provoke and kindle a defirein ſuch 
as have not thoſe dignitics, ro compals theta if they can, and that for two Reaſons, to re- 
verge themſelves upon them, by ſtripping chem of all, and tocnrich themſclyes into the 
Bargain, by the Wealth and Honour which they ſee others manage {o ill. 


CHAP. VL. 


Whether in Rome ſuch a Form of Government could be eſtabliſhed, as ſhould take 
away the Animoſities betwixt the Senate and the People, 


Wii the continued jealovſies berwixt the. Senate and the People, did produce, we 
' have already diſcourſed ; but becauſe the effefts of them remained rill the time of 
the Gracchs, and were the occaſion of the deſtruftion of their Liberty, it may be demanded 
whether Rome might not have attained thar height of Authority and Grandeur under ano- 
ther Form of Government, that _ haveprevented thoſe:Animolities. To reſolve this 
Queſtion, it is neceflary to look back upon thoſe: Republicks, whoſe Fortune it has been to 
retain their Liberty a long time wichout thoſe inconvenicncics, to Examine what was their 
Form, and whether it was praQticable in Rowe. © As Examples, we ———— Spartd 
and Venice, the firſt Ancient, the Latter more Modern, both mentioned before. Sparta was 
Governed by a King, and a {mall Senate;' Venice did not divide the Goyeryment into 
diſtin Names ; but all who were admitted to the Adminiſtration, were called Gentlemen, 
under one common appellation ; and that, moreiby accident, than any prudence in the 
Legiſlator ; for when to thoſe Rocks, upon which'that City. is now ſeated,- many People did 
repair for the Reaſons aboveſaid, in proceſs of time, their number encreaſing (o faſt, that they 
could not live peaccably without Laws, they reſolyed to put themſelves under ſornc Form 
and meeting often together, to deliberate upon that 3 when they found they were numerous 
enough to fublif by themſelves, they made a Law to prazclude all New-comers from the 
Government: And finding afterwards their Numbers encreaſe,and that there were Multitudes 
af Inhabitants iricapable of publick Adminiftration z in Honour to the Governours, they cal- 
led them Gemlemen of Venice, and the others bur Citizens x and this diſtinAtion might not 
only be inſtituted, bur continued without rumulr, becauſe [when firſt introduced, all the 
Inhabicants participating of the Government, no Body could complain, and they who'catme 
after, finding it firm and eſtabliſhed, had no Reaſon, nor nity to diſturb it; They 


had no Reaſon, becauſe no Injury was done them ;, they had:no-Opportunity, becauſe the; 


Government reſtrained them, and they were notemployediin any thing that might futniſh- 


them wicth;Authority ; beſide thoſe who came after, were not in number, diſproportionable. 
tothe Governours, the latter being equally, /if not more. numerous than they; for which. 


Reaſons, the Venettans were abk, not only to creft, but maintain their Goverament a long 
time without ahy Revolution. a >» rr ,91 "er 


S 
pre 
and the Laws of Lyc#rgus eliabliſhed wich grear.Veneration + Sothar living by. thoſe Laws, 
all occaſion of tumults was taken” away, they. might continie United along time z for 
though the Offices Re EE Pea drone upon, =, yo IG nuec of => 
Country being <qually diſftribured, rhe {were not Scditious, though they were 
at a diſtance ; 3 did the Nobility provoke them by any Inſolence or Oppreſſion ; and this 
proceeded from the condition{of their Kings, 'who being enyironed -by the Nobility, had 
no ſafer way to ſecure their Dignity, than by proteQting the People from Injuſtice and Vio- 


lence, by which mcansthe fear, and the.defire-of Command being taken from the People, 


the Emulations betwixt them and the Nobility, and the occaſion of tumultuating ccaſed, 


their 


— 


- being (as I ſaid before) Governed. by a King and a:ſmall Scnate;'tnight likewiſe 
erve its Model a long time, by reafon the Inhabitants were bur few, Strangers excluded, 


ſo that it was nor hard for them to enjoy-their a: Is ſeveral Ages ; Of the length cf 
0 
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Sctreir Tranquillity, there were two principal cauſes ; Firſt, The number of the Spartans 
being ſmall, there was no neceſſity that their Governours ſhould be many ; and next no 
Strangers being admitted, they were not liable to be corrupted, nor to encreaſe to ſuch a 
number, as might grow inſupporrable ro thoſe few who were under their Government. 
Theſe things being conſidered, it is plain, that the Rowan Legiſlators could not have inſti. 
tuted a Common-wealth, that ſhould be free from Sedirtion and Mutiny, any other way, 

than by imitating the Yenettans and Spartans, that is by not employing the People in their 
Wars, like the Venetians, nor encertaining Forcigners - into their City, as the Spartars. 
But the Roman Legiſlators tranſgreſſing in both, the People grew ſtrong, and by conſequence 
tumultuous ; and if any way the Government were to be rendered more quier, this incon- 
venience would follow, it would be rendered alſo more weak, and all means be taken away, 
that might condutt it to that height of Grandeur and Authority, at which, afterwards ir 
arrived ; ſo that thoſe applications which prevented the rumults in Rowe, prevented allo 
its enlargement, and the extent of its Empire, as it happens 1n moſt human Afﬀairs, the 
removal of one inconvenience, is the contraQting of another. For it you arm, and adapt 
a numerous People for the War, by their means to enlarge your Territory ; you pur them 
into a condition of being unmanageable afterwards, and not to be kept down to your Dilci. 
pline and Goveramenct ; whereas if you keep them'diſarmed, and their number bur few, 
though you may make your (elf Arbitrary, you can never continue it, for your Subje%g 
will grow ſo poor-ſpirited and vile, you will become a Prey to the firſt Man chat Invades 
you. In all deliberations therefore, the inconveniences are to be conſidered, and that reſo- 
Jution prefer'd, in which there are feweſt ; for nanc can be taken that are abſolutely free. 
The Romans then in imitacion of the Spartans, might bave ſer up a King for his Life, and 
appointed a little Senate z bur by ſo doing, they could never have laid the Foundation of ſo 
valt an Empire, for an Eleftive King, and a ſmall Senate would have contributed bur little 
totheir Unity and Peace. He then who would {ct up a new Common-wealth, ſhould con- 
fider whether he would have it (like Rome.) extend its Dominion and Soveraigny ; or 
keep it ſelf within its own bounds without any Dilation. In the firſt caſe, ic is neceſſary to 
imitare the Romans, and give way to the tumults and publick difſentions as well as he 
can z for without his Citizens be numerous, and well Difciplin'd and Arm'd, he can never 
extend his Dotniniony and if-he coule, it would be impoſible to keep it. In the ſecond, 
he is to frame to the Model of the Spartazs and YVemetiams; but becauſe augmenration of 
Empire, is commonly the deftruction of ſuch Common wealths, he is by all pofſfible means 
to prohibit new -acquiſirions, becauſe depending upon weak Common-wealths, they are 
always deſtruftive and pernicious, as Experience has ſhown in the Examples of Sparia and 
Venice. 'The firſt having ſubdued moſt part of Greece, dilcovered, upon a flight accident, 
the weakneſs of irs Foundation, for the Thebeans Revolting at the inſtigation of Pelopedas, 
gave opportunity to other Cities, and quite Ruined rhe Goyernment, In like manner Ye- 
nice having Conquer'd the greateft parr of /taly, more by their Mony and Artifice, than 
Arts, preſuming too much upon their Force, and coming to a Bartel, they were worſted, 
and in one day loſt all which chey had got. I ſhould think therefore, a Common-wealth that 
would ſtand a long time, ſhould Model ir (elf within, according tothe Example ot Sparta, 
and like Yerice, ſeat it ſelf info Rrong and incxpugoable a Place, that ir might not appre- 
hend any ſudden inſalt 5 nor make ir ſelf (o —_ on the other {ide, as to become formidable 
to its Neighbours : For the common Motives that excite People ro make War upon a Com- 
mon-wealth; are two; either ro ny it themſclves,- or to ſecure themſelyes againſt it, 
and by the aforeſaid expedient, thoſe two ways are totally fruſtrated ; for if it be hard of 
acceſs, and well-difpoſed ro'detend it ſelf, ir. will {c}dom or never happen, that aryy Body 
will attcmpr it. "If ic keeps within irs own bounds, and by experience be found free from 
Ambition, no Body will fear it, nor will any Body offend it ; and queſtionleſs it would be 
the more ſafe, if by the Laus and Conſtitutions it was for bidden to extend, for | am clearly 
of opinion, that keeping things in this balance and Aquiltbream, the Government would 
be more Civil, and the Peace of the Ciry more certain. But the Affairs of Man being mura- 
ble, and nothing in them that js durable and. firm ; there is 'a neceſlity that they either 
encreaſe or diminiſh, and tharneceffiry docs many times conſtrain us, to what in Reaſon we 
ſhonld rather decline. Whente it happens, That.if a Government be ereCted, apt to defend 
it ſelf in Peace and-ſecuriry without extending its bounds, and neceſſity enforces it to en- 
large, That enlargement takes away its ation, and ruins:ir the r-> So on the 
other ſide, when the Stars are: ſb benign ro-a Commonwealth, as to place it in Peace, 
without atly occaſion of War, that Peace begers Idleneſs, and Idlencſs Efieminacy or FaQtion, 
which two things (@nd indeed either of thena alone) will be ſufficient to ſubverc it. Where- 
fore, it being impoſſible, as I conceiye, to keep things in this balance and mediocrity ; h 
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the conſticurion of all Republicks,particular care isto be had to what is moſt Honourable ; 
and things are to be (o ordered, that if neceſſity ſhould compel them to intarge,they might 
do it in ſuch manner as robe (ure co keep ic. But ro. return, a Commonwealth, in my 
judgment, is berter fram'd ro the example of Rome,than either to the Venetian or Spartan, 
ic being (o hard ro hit the-exaft way berween:the one and the other ; and for the emula- 
tions betwixt the Nobility andthe People, they are ro be born as inconveniences, bur ſuch 
as ate neceſlary for a people that would rife to the Grandeur of the Romans z - againſt which 
nevertheleſs (as | have ſhewn before) che authoricy of the Tribunes will be ſome remedy, if 
inveſted with the power of impeaching, which was given ro the Tribunes in other States, 
as I ſhall ſhew in my next Chapter. | 


CHAP. VII. 


' How neceſſary it is for the Conſervation of a State, that any Citizen be 
ſecurely accuſed. 


Here is-nothing of more importance to the ſafety of a State, than that permiſſion be 
you to ſuch as are (ct up for the conſervation of irs Liberty, to accuſe ſuch perſons 
tothe People,the Senate, or other Magiſtrates, as ſhall any way offend againſt the Conſtituti- 
ons thereof ; and this praftice has two cfteas very profitable for the Commonwealth : the 
firſt is, the Citizens, for fear of being accuſed, do not artempe any thing to the prejudice of 
the State ; and if they do, they are eaſily and readily wppreſt : The other is, that thereby 
a way is opened for the evacuation of ſuch Humors as are roo frequent among the Citizens 
of every great City ; which Humors, without ſome legal yent, do uſually tecur to extra- 
ordinary ways that are abſolutely pernicious : Whetetore there is nothing reriders a Com- 
monwealch more ſtable ana firm, than the proviſion-af ſome legal courſe tor the eyapora- 
tloz of thoſe Humors which endanger it. TI his may be demonſtrated by ſeveral exam- 
ples, bur eſpecially by that which is mentioned by Titus Livin in his Diſcourſe of Cortola- 
aus. He tells us, that the Nobility of Rowze being exaſperated againſt the People, for that 
they thaught their authority roo much encreaſed . upon the Creation of their Tribuxes ; and 
ic hapning at that time, that in reſpeCt of the great ſcarcity of Proviſions, the State had ſent 
into $zcrly for Supplies ; C ortolanus being a great adverſary to the Popular FaQtion, advi- 
ſed that this was a fair time to chaſtiie the licentiouſneſs of the people, and to take from 
them that power which they had aſſumed to the prejudice of the Nobilicy,to which purpoſe 
he perſwaded the Senate againſt diſtributing the Corn. This counſel coming to the cars of 
the people, they-were ſo highly incenſed, that they fer upon him Tumultuouſly as he came 
out of the Senate, and had certainly killed him, had not the Tribares interpoſed, and cited 
him to appear before them in order to his defence. By which accident it is plain how much 
itis for the intercſt of a Commonwealth, that a legal way be provided to diſcaarge the 
choler of the people, which otherwiſe wilt be apt to fly to extraordinary courſes, and 
without doubt produce more miſchievous eftes : For if a ſingle Citizen be cur off(though 
poſſible unjuſtly) it begers little or no ciforder in the Commonwealth, becauſe Execution is 
done without private torce, or foreign afliſtance, (which are morral rhings to a free State) 
and what is done by courle of Law, and publick authority, is neither deſtructive nor 
dangerous. And as to ancient examples ,” I think this of Corzolanus ſufficient ; from 
whence every man may gather what miſchict would have reſulted ro the Commonwealth 
of Rome, had he been cut in pieces/by the fury of the people ; it would have created private 
diſguſts ; thaſe diſguſts jealouſics, thoſe jealoufies proviſton of defence ; that combinati- 
ons ; combinations parties; and parties deſtruftion; bur by rhe imerpoficion of publick 
authority, all theſe evils were prevented. We:have iccr; in our times what inconyenicn- 
cies followed in Florence, becauſe the muleicude had not a legal way of ſpending their in-- 
dignations againſt one of their Citizens. © Franceſco Valors was Prince of that City, ſuſpe-' 
Qed by many people, as if he:deſigned ro make himlelt abſolute, and by his haughtineſs 
and pride to exceed thoſe limits which the Laws had preſcribed z there being in thac Com- 
monwealth no way to preyent it, bur by ſetting up a FaCtion in oppoſition to his, he began 
tolook out himſelf, and to make a party that might defend him. The people on the other 
{ide baving no legal way to ſuppreſs them, berook themſelves ro their Arms. And whereas, 
it any ordinary way had been open to have oppoſed him, his deſtgns had been obviated by 
bis ſiogle deſtruQtion ; being forced upon an extraordinaty. it was cttefted not only by his, 
but by the ruin of many other eminent Citizens. To confirm what we have ſaid, _—_ 
: O 2 | inſtance 
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inſtance might be produced in the City in the caſe of Peter Soderim,which happencd for want 


of a Law whereby they might impcach any Citizen that aſpir'd ro the Government. There 


were Eight Judges only in that Commonwealth, which are nor 'cnough to adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice againſt a Powerful Man: In States that ate well conſtituted, 'tis neceflary there be 
more; for where they are ſo few, their diſpatch is but ſmall, and they are corrupted with 
more caſe than where they are many. If therefore there had been any ſuch way allowed, 
upon his ill Government,the Citizeas would have formally impeached him,withourt calling 
in an Army of Spaniards ;, and if his Government had been well, they durlt not have ac- 
cuſed him,leſt he ſhould have accuſed them again; and by that means that emulation would 
have been prevented which was the cauſe of ſo much miſchict : from whence it may be 
concladed, when ever foreign aſfiſtance is called in by any party in a City, that it proceeds 
from the ill conſticution of that Government, and that there is no legal way of purging 
thoſe Humors, which are ſo natural tro men; agaiuſt*all which, no remedy is more proc- 
perly applicable, than by authorizing ſeveral perſons of quality and intereſt to receive infor- 
mations : which pra@tice was (o well tollowed in Rome, that in all difſentions berwixt the Se- 
nate and the People, ic was never known that cither Senate or People, or any private Citi- 
z:2n whatever had recourſe to forcign affiſtance ; for having juſtice at home, what nced of 
ferching it from abroad 2 To theſe Examples aforeſaid, we may add another out of Titus 
Livius, whotclls us, that in Clufis the chict City of the Twſcans, Lucamon baving vitiated 
a Siſter of one Arvas, and Arurs being unable to vindicate her, by reaſon of the power of 
the enngyant he addrefled to the French, who at that time had the Government of Loms- 
bardy, and poſlefling thera with the proficableneſs of the Expedition, he prevailed with 
them to bring an Army to reyenge him of that out-rage and injury which his Siſter had 
received : and doubtleſs he would never have beraken himſelf to the relief of a forcigner, 
could he have hoped for reparation at home. Bur as liberry of juſt accuſation is great ſe- 
curicy to a State, ſo roleration of calumny is as dangerous on the other fide, which we ſhall 


cyince in the followipg Chapter. 


Fae” I" JE ene_—— 


CHAP. VIIL 


m—— 


Unjuſt Calumnies are no leſs pernicious to a Commonwealth, than Legal 
Accuſations are profitable and good. 


Hough the valour of Fariu Camifius (after he had raiſed their Siege, and driven the 
[ French from their Leaguer before Rome) was ſo _— vencrable, that none of 
the Rowrans thought it diminution eicher to their reputation or dignity to give him prece- 
dence ; yet Manltus C apitolinus could not brook that fo much honour ſhould be given him, 
ſecing, in his judgment, he had done as much: towards the preſcrvation of the City, and 
deſerved as welljn ſaving the Capitol, as Camus had done in the other z and in Military 
experience he thought himſelf no way interior ; ſo that full of envy, and unable to bear 
the greatneſs of his Competitor, finding he could make no impreftzon upon the Senators, 
he rurned himſelf to the people, and ſpread abroad' ſeveral falſe reports againſt him. A- 
mong other things, he it into their heads, that the Treaſure which was raiſed for 
pay ment of the French had not been given, but was continued in the hands of private Ci- 
tizens ; which Money, if rcaſſumed, might be applied to publick uſe, and cither leffen rhe 
dutics, or diſcharge the debrs of the people. Theſe pretences had great influence upon 
the people,inſomuch as they re talk, ro murmur,to meet , ro poſt themſelves tumul- 
ruouſly in many places in the City ; which being obſerved,and thought very dangerous by 
the Senate, they created a DiQator to take cogniſance of the buſinels, and retrain the fury 
of Maxlius. The Di&tator cited Marlins, and appointed bim a day ; Maniius appearcd, 
and being environed by the people, as the DiQtator was by the Senare, fitence being made, 
the DiQtator asked Maxliws in whole hands that great Treaſure he ſpake of was detained, 
for he did aſſure him the Senators were as defirous to diſcover i as the peeple : ro which 
Manlius made no poſitive anſwer, but by way of Evaſion, replied it was unneceflary (he 
thought) to tell them what they knew a as well as he ; upon which infolence, the 
Di&ator commanded him to Priſon ; from it may be obſerved how deteſtable fuch 
Calumniations oughe to be, nor only in every free Ciry, but inevery Civil Society, and with 
whar care and ſeycrity ay arc to be (upprefied ; and that is done moſt commodiouſly,by 
a__ freedom of acculation ; for as calumny is pernicious, information is beneficial to 
a Otate. 
Accuſa- 
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Accuſation and calumoy. differ in this powny, .ches any manh- may calnmniate anocher 
1mony, or atiy  pther circumſtance to prove 
ic : but in caſe of accuſation 'tis quice another thing, a man muſt bring his proofs,bis wit- 
neſles, and other circuroſtances ro make good his Char People are legally accuſed no 
where but before the Senates, the Magiſtraics, or the People: but they ate calumniated 
every where, wirhin doors and without, in the Streets and Marker-place, and there moſt 
where there is leaſt accuſation, and the Cirics leaſt diſpoſed 40 reccive-them. Wherctore 
he who would lay the foundation State, ought principally to grovide that all perſons might 
have liberty to inform againſt-any one, without ſulpicion or fear, which being folemialy 
provided,and faithfully obſerved, bis next buſtaek is to ſecure them againſt ſcandals, and the 
Calumniator can have no reaſon to complain it he be puniſhed, when there att publick pla- 
ces appointed to reccive the accuſations of ſuch as are abuſed ; and if in xheſe things parti- 
cular care be not taken, great miſchicls will follow ; for theſe kind of afperfions do nor cor« 
re&, but provoke their tellow Citizens, and thoſe who ate accuſed ate not fo much apt to 
fear the diſgracc,as to hate the authors of the reports.In theſe caſcs the Rownant had vety _ 
Laws, and they ſtood them in good ſtead ;, but we in Florence baving negleAted them, have 
ſuffered much by it:and he who peruſes che Hiſtory of our Ciry,will ſee how ſubje& tocalutm- 
niations in all times thoſe Citizens have bin, who haye bin employed in its moſt imporrant 
affairs. One is charged with embezling the publick Treaſure; another for bejpg corrupted, 
and betraying ſome publick Enterprize a third for Ambitionand committing one inſokence 
or another, from whence feuds and animoſuics do ariſe on hands;and from thence — 
from diviſions parties, and from parties deſtrution. Whereas, if in Florexce authoricy 
been allowed for the accuſation of Citizens, many milchicfs had beet prevented , which 
followed for want of it; for thoſe Citizens who were accuſed (whether condemned or ab- 
ſolved) would not have been able to have moleſted the State z and the impeachments would 
have bcen fewer than the calumniations, becauſe more people would bave been calumniated 
than accuſed, in reſpe that the firſt was ſo much the more cafie (as is ſaid before) than the 
other. And theſe Calnmnics have advanced ſome Citizens to great Dignity z for hay! 
grear adverſarics that oppoſed their deſigns, they joyned themielyes with the people, a 
making them their friends, confirm'd the ill opinion which they had of their adverfarics 
before. Several examples might be produced to this purpoſe, but 1 ſhall only inftance in 


ONE. 

The Florentine Army was encamped before Lucca under the Command of Giovanni 
Guiccardini their Commiſſary. By his ill fortune or condudt the Town was nor taken 
which of the two ſocycr it was, Govern was alperied, as having becn brid'd by the Luc- 
cheſes : which calumny being _ by his Encmies, netled Giovanni, and almoſt 
brought him co, deſpair ; and though, in order to his juſtification,he offered to pur himfelf 
into the hands of the Captain, yet all was to no purpole ; for inthat Commonmealth there 
was no body qualified to clear him ; from hence aroſe great contentions berwixt Guizcar- 
din's friends, (who were the greateſt part of the Grandces in that City) and thoſe who ftu- 
died Novelty z which contentions, and others of the like nature, encreaſing daily upon their 
bands, brought that poor Commonwealth into a moſt deplorable condition. Manlias 
therelore ſpreading theſe falſe reparts of the Senators about Rowe, was a calumniaror, not 
an accuſer ; and the Romars in his caſe gave manifclt inftruftion how ſuch people are to be 
puniſhed, that is, that they be obliged publickly 10 accuſe, and when their charge is made 
good, that they be rewarded or encouraged ; but when it cannot be proved, that they be 
puniſhed like Marlzus. 


_—) 


CHAP. IX 


How much a fingle perſon i neceſſary for the Eſtabliſhment of a new Commonwealth, 
| or the Reformation of an old. 


T may ſeem to ſome, that I haye run too far intothe Roman Hiſtory, having made no 
I mention of the Founders of that Commonwealth, nor of the Orders which they ob- 
icryed either in matters of Religion, or War. To caſc them therefore of their ſuſpence, 
whoare deſirous to hear ſomething to that purpole, I ſay, that many perhaps may think ic 
of ill example for the Founder of a State, afRowmulas was, to kill his own Brother, and af- 
terwards conſent to the death of Titss Tatts Sabinus, who was choſen his Companion in 
the Goyernment, ſuppoſing that according to that Precedear, any of his Citizens _—_ 

ambitious 
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ambitious of Command, might tnake away their adverſarics or competitors, ' and remove 
any obſtacle that oppoſed them; and ir were reaſonable enough, were ic not to be conſider- 
ed to what end, -and upon what motives that murder was committed. 

This is to beraken for a Maxim, and general Rule, that iris impoſſible for any Govern. 
ment either 'to be 'well founded at firſt, or well reformed afterwards, unleſs by a lingle per- 
fon, by whoſedireCtion all Orders, all Laws ate to be made and promulged.” He therefore 
who is the Founder of a Commonwealth, it he be an honeſt Man, and aims not at his own' 
intereſt, and the raiſing of his Family, more than the adyancement of his Country, muſt 
endcayour to get the power into his ſingle hands, nor will any wiſe Man ever accuſe him 
for- any aftion-extraordinary that - he ſhall do in order thereunto; or if the fat be to be 
blamed che cffe& will excuſe it;efpecially if it begood, as it was in Rowwlus his caſe, for ir 
is 'deftruCtive ard pernicious violence that is to be reprchended, nor that which tends to ſec- 
tlement and reformation. He 1s alſo to be ſo prudent and vertuous, as not to leave the 
authoricy which he'aſſumed-in inherirance to another, becauſe men being-more prone to 
evil than, good, his ſucceſſor may employ that power to the'prejudice of the Srate,which he 


- ibis wiſdom made uſe of to its benefit and advantage. 


Moreover, though one be. fitteſt ro make Laws, yet when once made, they cannot hold 
long, if left uponthe ſhoulders of a fingle perſon, bur when the care and execution of them 
istransfer'd ugon many, and many are concerned to maintain'them, it is much better ;. for 
though many benor ſo proper in laying the foundations of a Government , becauſe -their 
diverſity of opinions keeps them from diſcerning what is abſolutely for irs good ; yer when 
thingsare once ſetled, and they:have-found-it, that very diverſity will be a means to pre- 
ſerve-it. And that Romulus was excuſable for what he did to his Brother and Compani- 
on,. and that what he did was more for the common good than his own private ambiti- 


 onor revenge, appears by this ; that he had no- ſooner made them away but he conſtitu- 


red a Senate, by whoſe advice he ated in every thing, reſerving to himſeif only che power 
of calling them together,and commanding the Armies when they ſhould reſolve of a War : 
and of this we carmot have better eyidence than that which followed after the expulſion of 
the Targquiry, there being nothing innovared or alcered by the Romans, only inſtead- of one 
wy King, they created: two Annual Conſuls ; which ſhews that Romulus in bis firſt 

ſttrucions aimed rather at the eleftion of a civil and a free,than an abſolute and tyrannical 
State. Many more examples might be produced to fortifie whar is ſaid, as thoſe of Moſes, 
Lycurgus, Solon; :andother:Foutiders of Kingdoms 'and Commonwealths, who, by afſuming 

Monarchical authoricy, were able to frame and impoſe ſuch Laws as were for the bene-' 

of the Publick ; bur being ſo well known, it would. be {uperfluous. I ſhall add only one, 
not.ſo fatnous perhaps, | yer worthy to be conftdered by thoſe who are deſirous to be good 
Legiſlators ; and iris this, Agis King of Sparts oblerving his Citizens had loſt much of 
their ancient virtue, and by confequerce were decayed both jntheir power and Empire,im- 
puting it in part to their deviation from the Laws of Lycurgas; delired very earneſtly to 
reduce them again, but before he could bring ir ro perteQtion he was flain by the Spartan 
Ephors, as one who deſigned to make himſclt abſoluce ; but Cleomenes fucceeding him in 
the Governmert,. having the ſame inclination, and /p:rceiving by ſome Records and Wri- 
rings which Agis had left behind, what was his intention , he found that he could not do 


. his Country thar ſervice any way, but by making himſelf abſolute : for by the ambition 
e 


of ſome perſons, he found that he could not do the good which he deſigned to the-Genera- 
licy,. by reaſon of the; malevolence of a few, wheretore he cauſed the Ephors, and whoever 
elſe he thought likely co obſtrut him, to be killed, and revived the Laws of Lyguwwgws, 
which noble aft might have recovered that State, and have made Cleomenes as venerable 
as Lycargus himſelf, had-ir not been for the power of Macedon, and the weakneſs of other 
Commonwealths; for not long after that reformation, -being invaded by the Macedantans, ir 
ptoved unable to defend, it ſelf, aud having no body to ſuſtain ir,” was overcome ; and thar 
juſt and honourable defign was uohappily laid aſide. Conlidering therefore what has been 
ſaid, I conclude, that a | on perſon 1s beſt for the.inſticution or regulating. of any ſort of 
Government, and that for the death of Rewzus and Tatius, - Romulus was not to be blamed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: X. 


As they are to be Praiſed, who lay the Foundations of any Republick or Kingdom ; ſo 
they are to be Condemn'd who. ſet up a Tyranny. 


Mong all Excellent and Illuſtrious Men, they are moſt ptaiſe-worthy who have been 
the chicf Eſtabliſhers of Religion and Divine Worſhip: In che ſecond place, arc they 
wno nave laid the Foundations of any Kingdom or Common-wealth : In the third, choſe 
who having the Command of great Armies, have enlarged their own, or the Dominion of 
their Country : In the next, Learned Men of all Sciences according to their (everal Studics 
and Degrees ; and laſt of all (as being infinicely the greateſt Number) come the Artificers 
and Mechanicks , all to be commended as they are I;genious or skilful in their Profeffion. 
On the other ſide, they ate infamous and dereſtable, who are contemners of Religion, ſub« 
verters of Governments, Enemies os Virtue, of Learning, of Art, and in ſhort, of every 
thing that is Uſeful and Honourable to Mankind; and of this ſort, arethe Prophane, the 
Sedicious, the Ignorant, the Idle, the Debauched, and the Vile. And although Nature has 
ſo ordered ir, that there is neither Wiſe Man nor Fool, nor good Man, nor bad, who, if ir 
were propoſed to him, which he would chuſe of theſe rwo forts of People, would nor pre- 
fer that which was to be preferred, and condemn the other ; yer the generalicy of Mankind 
deluded by a falſe Impreſſion of 'good, and a vain notion of Glory, leaving thoſe ways 
which are Excellent and Commendable, cicher wilfully or ignorantly wander into thoſe 
Paths which will lead them to Diſhonour ; and whereas to theic Immortal Honour, they 
might eſtabliſh a Common-wealth or Kingdom as they pleaſe, they run Head-long into 2 
Tyranny, not conſidering what Fame, what Glory, what Aﬀ/eQion, what Security, what 
Quiet and Satisfaftion ot Mind they part wich, nor what Reproach, Scandal, Hatred, Dan- 
ger and Diſquier they incur. Itis impoſhble but all People {whether of private condition in 
the Common-wealth, or ſuch as by their . Fortune or Virtue have arrived to be Ptinces) 
if they have any knowledge in Hittory, and the paſſages of old, would rather chuſe { it 
private Perſons ) to be Scipto's than Ceſar's; and (if Princes) to be Ageſilaus, Timoleox . 
and Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſius ; becauſe they muſt find the one highly cele« 
brated and admired, and the other as much abhor'd and condemn'd ; they muſt find Ti- 
moleon, and the reſt, to have as much Intereſt and Authority in their Countrics, as Dionyſiud 
or Phalaris had in theirs, and much more ſecurity. Nor let any Mandeceive himſelf with 
Ceſar's Reputation, finding him ſo exceedingly Eminent in Hiſtory, for thoſe who have 
cry'd him up, were cicher corrupted by his Fortune, or terrified by his Power : For whil'ſt 
the Empire continued, ic was never permitted that any Man ſhould ſpeak any thing againft 
him; and doubtleſs, had Writers had their Liberty, they could have ſaid -as much of him as 
of Catiline; and Ceſar is ſo much the worſt of the two, by how much it is worſe to effeft 
and perpetrate an ill ching, than to deſign itz and this they might judge by whar is ſaid of 
his Adverſary Brutus, for not daring to ſpeak downright of Ceſar, by tcaſon of his Power, 
by kind of Reverſe, they magnified his Enemy: After Rowe alſo was grown to be an 
mpire, and the Government in che Hands of a fingle Perſon, it may be obſerved, how 
much more happy and ſecure thoſe Emperours were, who.lived like good Princes, according 
to thediQare of the Laws, than thoſe who lived otherwiſe ; for Titus, Nerva, Trajandy,. 
Adrianus, Antonius, and Marcus, bad no need of Pratotian Bands, not Multitude of 
Legions to defend them, their own excellem Deportment, the Benevolence of che People, 
and the AﬀeRion of rhe Senate, ſaved them that charge: It will appcat likewiſe, how to 
Cahkguls, Nero, FVitellius, and ſeveral other Tyrannical Emperours ; their Eaftera and 
wW Armies, were not ſufficient to ſecure ther againſt the Eremics, which: theit Irre- 
gularities and ill Manners had contrafted : The Hiſtoty of which Perſons, if well conſidered, 
would enable any Prince to diſtinguiſh berwixt the ways of Honour and Infamy, of Security 
and Fear : For of XX VI Emperours, betwixt Coſar and Maximinus, X VI were Murthered, 
and bur X Dicd in their Beds; and though ſome of thoſe who, were Slain, might poflibly 
be good (as Pertinax, and Galba) yet they were Murthered, by reaſon of the Corruption 
and ill Diſcipline which their Predeceffors had left in the Army ; and if aniong thoſe who 
Dicd naturally, there were any Tyrannical (as Sezerws) it is ro be impured to his great 
Courage and Fortune, which are two things very ſeldom concomitant in once Man. br is 
legible likewiſe in the ſame Hiſtory, upon whar Baſis and Foundation a Monarchy muſt be 
Builr, to make it ſolid, and permanent: For all thoſe Emperours who ſucceeded by Heres 
ditary Right, were ill Men, except Tztws only ; and thoſe who eame in by EleQtion were 
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good, as Nervs and the Four which Succeeded him ; but when the Empire became wholly 
Hereditary, it ran furiouſly ro DeſtruQtion. Let the times therefore from Nerva to Marcus 
be diſplay'd before your Prince, and let him compare them which went before with thoſe 
which came after, and then make his choice when they would have been Born, or when he 
would haye been Soveraign z He will find when good Men were at the Helm, the Prince 
ſafe in the ſecurity of bis SubjeRts ; Peace and Juſtice flouriſhing in the World ; The Senate 
in Authority z The Magiſtratesin Eſteem ; Rich Men injoying their Eſtates ; Nobility and 
Vircue Exalced and all things quiet and well ; No Rancour ; No Licentiouſneſs , No Cor- 
ruptionz No Ambition to be found; The Times were Golden z Every Man enjoyed his 


Opinion, and defended it as he pleaſed ; In a word, He will find the World triumphing in 


Felicity ; The Prince happy in the Reverence and AticCtion of the People ; and the People 
fafe in the Generoity of their Prince. If then the Reigns of the other Emperours be cor» 
remplated, they will appear full of Commorion, Dilcord, and Sedition, Aſſafſinations in 
Peace, Cruelty in War,many Princes Murthered, many Forcign, many Domeſtick Embroil- 
ments, all 7taly AMicted, and all its Cities Deſtroyed, Rome Burnt, the Capitol, by its own 
Inhabitants Demoliſhed, the ancient Temples Delolate, Religious Ceremonies Prophaned, 
and the whole City full of Adulterics, the Sea covered with Exiles, and the Rocks with 
Blood, infinite Cruelties and Barbariſms commicted daily inthe.Cicy; and Nebility, Riches, 
Honour, and eſpecially Virtue, grown jto be Capital Offences. Informers and Calumnia- 
tors will be found tro be Rewarded, Servants inſtigated againſt their Maſters, Children 
againſt their Parents; and thoſe few who were ſo unhappy, as to have no Enemics, to be 
deſtroyed by their Friends ; Then ir will appear what ny obligations Rome, and 1taly, 
and the. whole World had to Ceſar ; and doubtleſs, it the Prince be endued with the leaſt 
ſpark of Humanity or good-nature, he will deteſt the imitation of the bad, and be inflamed 
with an ardent Propetifity tothe good. All which things conſidered, thar Prince certainly 
which aims at Glory, and Reputation in the World, ſhould deſire a Government, where 
the Manners of his Subjefts are corrupted and depraved, not to ſubyert and deſtroy it like 
Ceſar, but to re&ific and reſtore it like Romulus, than which the Heavens carnot confer, 
nor Man propoſe to himſelf greater Honour. And it a Prince who would regulate and re- 
form a Ciry, cannot do it, without depoſiting his Authority ; In that caſe he .is excu. 
ſable in ſome Meaſure, it he diſpenſes ; bur where he can retain the one, and accompliſh 
the other, he is altogether unpardonable ; they therefore, to whom the Heavens are fo 

ropitious as to preſent ſuch an opportunity, are to conſider that they have two ways 
4 them, one leading to ſecuriry whilſt they live , and an honourable Memory 
when they are Dead ; the other to continual troubles here, and perpetual Infamy here- 
after. | 


CHAP. XL. 
Of the Religion and Ceremonies of the Romans. 


"T7 h Rome ſhould havye been founded by Romwlus, and owe him (as his Daughter) 
os her Birth and Education ; yet the Heavens foreſceing that the Conſtitutions of 
Romulus would not be ſufficient for ſogreat an Empire, put it into the Heart of the Rowan 
Scnate, to create Numa Pompilius for his Succeſſor, to the end, that what was left defeftive 
by the firſt, might be compleated by the: latter. Numa finding the People martial and 
fierce, and being deſirous by the Arts of Peace to reduce them to civil Obedicnce, he berook 
himſelf to Religion, as a thing abſolutely. neceſſary to the maintenance of civil Policy ; and 
he ordered things ſo, that for many Ages togerher, neyer was'the fear of God ſo eminently 
conſpicuous as in that Common wealth, which was a great promotion to whatever was 
deſigned either by the Senate or Princes. And he who ſhall peruſe the infinite ations of 
that Ciry colleCtivcly, or of ſeycral Romans in particular, will find thgſe Citizens more 
render of falſifying an Oath, than of Violating the Laws, judging an offence againſt God 
more hainous, than an offence againſt Men, and God more able to puniſh it : Of this we 
have manifeſt Evidence in the Examples of Sc:p10, and Maxlius Torguatws : For after the 
defeat which Hanmbal had given the Rowan: at Cannas.the People rumultuaring, and many 
of them Aſſembling in great fear to conſider of their condition ; They reſolved among them- 
ſelves to leave 7taly, and tranſplant into Szcely. Scepto having notice, repaired to them 
immediatcly, and coming in ſuddenly among them with his Sword drawn, he forced themto 

. _ recant; 
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ther to Titas' Manlius (who was aiterwards called Torguatus). was Impeached by Marcus 
Pomponius a Tribune ot the People. Before the our arrived for the hearing of the Father, 
the Son coming tothe Trihupe, and threatning to Kill him, unleſs he would ſwear to with- 
draw his Accaſation, he forced bim to his Oath, atid he performed as he had Sworn ; and 
ſo thoſe Citizens, who could not be retained, by, cither the love of their Country, or Laws; 
were kept at Home by an Oath which they took upon Force : And the Tribune laid by his 
Hatred to the Father, paſſed by the Infolence of the Son, and negleQed the refleion is 
would have upon bis own Honour, to be punCtual in his Oath ; which proceeded-from no- 
thing but thoſe Principles of Religion-which Nama had diffuſed. And ſurely it would be 
found by whoever conſiders the Rowan Hiſtory, pou uleful a thing Religion was tothe 
Governing of. Armics, tothe Uniting of the People, ro the keeping Men good, and cothe 
deterring them from being bad; ſo that ſhould it fall into-Diſpute, 'wherher Rome was moſt 
obliged ro Romulus or Numa ; I am of Opinion that Nuwa would have the preheminence, be- 
cauſe where Religion is fixed, Military Diſcipline is caſily introduced ; but where Religion 
is yanting, Diſcipline may be brought in with difficulty, but never in perfection. Ir is to. be 
ſcen likewiſe, that for the conſtituting a Senate, and eſtabliſhing of Laws, both Milicary 
and Civil, Romulus had no need topretend Divine Authority ; but with Numa, it was other- 
wiſe, he wis of neceſſity to pretend to ir, and thereupon gaye out, that he had private 
Conference with a Nymph, who diCtated to him what he wasto preſcribe to the People, and 
all was, becauſe he had a mind to introduce new Laws and Cuſtoms into that City, which 
he thoupht his own private Authority would neyer efte&. And certainly never any Man 
brought in new Land. or ſet up any DoQtin extraordinary, but with pretence of Religion z 
becauſe otherwiſe they would never bave been admitted ; for a Man may be wiſe and know 
many things are good, and yet want Reaſons and Arguments to convince other People ; 
wherefore to remove that difficulty, Pcudent Men do make that always theic pretence, 
and Solon; Lyturgus, and ſeveral others, who had the ſame Deſign, practiſed the ſame. 
The People (then) admiting the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of Nama, ſubmirted in all things : 
True it is, the Devotion of the Age, and Ignorance of the _ contributed mych, tor 
thereby he was able ro Impreſs them with what new Form he thought good; and queſti- 
bnleſs, he that. would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth- at this day, would find it more caſfic 
among the rude People of rhe Mountains, who haye not been acquainted wich Civility, 
than among ſuch as haye been Educated in Cities, where their Civility was ail :; 
like rude unpoliſhed Marble, which is more readily Carv'd into a Statue, than what has 
been mangled already by ſome bungling Workman, So that all thi conſidered, I con- 
clude, That the Religion introduced by Nama, was one of the firſt Cauſes of that Citics Fe- 
liciry, becauſe Religion produced good Laws, good Laws good Fortune, and good Fortune a 
g02d End in whatcver they underrook. And as ſtriftneſs in Divine Worſhip, and Con- 
ſcience of Oaths, arc great helps tothe adyancement of a State ; ſocontetnpt of the one, and 
neglett of the other, are great means of its Deſtrution. Take away Religion, and take 
away the Foundation of Government; for though perhaps the rue and fear of their 
Prince may ſuſtain it for ſome time, and ſupply the want of Religion in his SubjeQts; yer 
becauſe he is Mortal, and poſſibly but very ſhore Liv'd, that Kingdom can hardly out-live 
the Virtue of irs Governor : Wherefore thoſe States which depend only upon the Picty of 


their Princes, are of lictle duration, for commonly one Dies with the other, and the Virtue 


of the Father ſeldom reviyes in the Son, as Dante has ſaid yery wilcly, 


Rade wolte diſcende per Ii ram: 
L tunn ana probitate, & queſto ouole 
Duel che la da, perche ds lut ſi chiamt. 


Virtue's but ſeldom to the Branches ſpread ; 
He who beſtows'r, has in his Wiſdom (aid, 
Let him that wants, comic to the Fountain-head. - 
Things being thus, ic is not ſufficient for a Common-wealch or Kingdotn to havea Prince 
who Governs it wiſely whil'{ he lives, but he muſt lay his Foundation fo, as it may out- 
live him, and flouriſh when he is in his Grave; and though rode and unculciyated People 
are more ſuſceptible of new Laws, or new Do&rines; yer that are Civil, and preſume 
more upon their Education, are not altogether impenetrable. The People of Florence thoughe 
thernſelves no Fools, and they had a good opinion of their Breeding ; nevertheleſs they 


ſoffeted themſelycs to be deluded by Frier Grrolamo Savonarels into perivation mor be 
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recant, and take-a peremptory Oath nar to abandon their Country. Lurius Manlins Fas 
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M29 Cunterence with God. A Perſon of his Gravity, is not to be mentioned but with Reye- |, 


rence, and therefore, whether true or not true, I will not determine z only this I ſhall ay, 
many believed him, who never ſawany thing extraordinary to induce thern ; his Life, his 
Doftrine, the ſubjett of his diſcourſing,; being in their thoughts, cnough to convince them: 
Let no Man thereiore deſpair of what another Man has attamed, for Men (as I ſaid in my 
Preface) are Born, Live, and Die, in the ſame method as formerly. | 


——— 


CHAP. XII. 


Flow neceſſory for the preſervation of a State it is, that Religion be in eſteem, 
and how mach Italy has ſuffered for want of it, by means of the Church 
of Rome. 


Hoſe Princes and Common-wealths who would keep their Goyernments entire and 
incotrupt, ate aboye all things to have a care of Religion and its Ceremonics, and 
preſerve them in due Veneration, for inthe whole World, there is not a er ſign of im- 
minent ruin, than when God and his Worſhip are deſpiſed. This is caGly underſtood by 
obſerving upon what Foundation the Rn is placed where eycry Man is Born, The 
Religion of the Gentiles ran much upon the anſwers of Oracles, == Divinations, and 
Soothſaving, upon which all rhe reſt of their Sacrifices, Rights, and Ceremonies did 'de- 
pend ; for they did not doubt, but the ſame thing that could preſage your Fortune (be it 
good, or be it bad) could as cafily confer it ; and thereforerhey Builr their Temples, they 
made their Sacrifices, they cffcred up their Prayers, and uſed all other Ceremonics that 
might ſignific their Veneration ; for the Oracles of Delos, the Temple of Zupiter Ammon, 
ya ſuch other rhiags had a ſtrange influence upon People, and kept them in moſt wonder 
ful Devotion ; but afterwards, when they pegnbo ſpeak ſecencng to the Inteceſt or Di- 
retions of Great Perſons, and their partiality began to bediſcoveredz the People grew incre- 
dulous, and prone to all kind of diſturbance : A Prince therefore, or Common-wealth, 
ought moſt atcutaiely to regard, that his Religion be well founded, and then his Govern- 
ment will laſt: For there is no ſurer way than to keep that Good and United, . Whateyer 
therefore occors that may any way be extended to the advantage .and Reputation of the 
Religion which they deſign to eſtabliſh (how uncertain or frivolous ſocver it may ſeem to 
themſelves) yet by all means they arc to be propa ted and encouraged, and the wiſer 
the Prince, the more ſure it is to be done: Thiscourle having been obſerved by Wiſe Men, 
has produced the opinion of Miracles, which are celebrated even in thoſe Religions which 
are falſe : For ler their Original be as idle as they pleaſe, a Wiſe Prince will be ſure to ſer 
them forward, and the Princes Authority recommends them ro every Body elſe. Of theſe 
Miracles, there were many in Roe, as at the ſacking of Urs, ſome of the Romax Soldiers 
entring into the Temple of Zane, accoſting her Image, and asking it Yes Yenire Romam, 
will you come to Rome; To ſome of them, ſhe ſeemed to beckon by way of conſent, and, 
others fancied ſhe ſaid Yes; For thoſe Men being more than ordinary religious (as Titus 
Livie infers from the Deverion, and Reverence, ard Quietneſs wherewtth they eatred) 
they fancied they heard that anſwer, which *cis poſſible they expefted before ; and Camillus 
and the other Magiſtrates of the Ciry promoted cheir Belief : And if this diligent care in 
Divine Worſhip were regarded by Chriſtian Princes according to the Precepts and lInſtcu- 
tions ct him that gave it at firſt, the Stares and Common-vealths of Chriſtendom would 
be much more happy and firm: Nor can any ing Jornne the Ruin of our Church with 
more certainty, than that choſe who are neareſt the Church of Rowe (which is the head of 
our Religion) ſhould have leſs Religion than other People: And he who ſhould ccn(ider 
the preſent praftice, with the primitive Foundation, would find that either utter deſtru- 
| Rionor ſome great judgment was hanging over our Heads. Atd foraſmuch as ſome arc 
of opinion, that the feliciry and welfare of Italy depends upon the Church of Rome, I ſhall 
ſet down ſome few Reaſons to the comerary, which I have fram'd to my ſelf, two of which 
are in my jodgenent unanſwerable : One is that by the corrupt example of that Courr, that 

Province has alt all irs Religion, and all irs Devorivo, which has beea followed by man 

inconveniences, and diſorders ; for as *the Religiouſneſs of the People preſuppoſe all we 
ſo where they are Wicked, ic betokensthe contrary ; ſo then, we Jtalians have this Obli- 
jon tothe Church and its Minifters, that by their means we are become Heatheniſh and 
[reel; ious ; belides avother (little leſs pernicious) and that is, that we are grown Diyided 
and FaQtious, which muſt of neccliry be our Ruin, becauſe neyer was any Province happy. 
or 
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or united; unleſs under the obedience of one Commonwealth, or one Ptince, as France and 
Spain ar this time z and the reaſon is, becauſe Jtaly is not upon the ſame terms, as having 
no one Republick or Commonwealth to govern ir, but che Chutch: and though the Pope 
has aſſumed a Temporal as well as Spiritual Juriſdiftion, yet he was never fo couragious 
or powerful as ro poſleſs himſelf ot all, and make himſelf Prince ; nor was he ever fo 
weak, but upon any apprehenſion of loſing his Temporal Dominion 5 he could call in 
ſome Foreign Potentate to defend him againſt any Man who was grown too formidable ; 
and this has been ſeen anciently in. many Examples, as when by afhiſtance of Charles the 
Grear, he repelled the Lombaras,who ina manner had made them{clves Maſters of all 7taly ; 
and when again in our days he retrenched the Power of the YVenettans by the help of the 
French, after which he drove out the French by the Succour of the Swizzurs. The Church 
therefore being neither ſo ftrong as to conquer all 7taly, nor ſo weak as to ſuffer it to be 
over-run by any body elſe, has been the occaſion that it never fell into the hands of one 
Perſon, but has been cantonized into ſeveral Principalities, by which means it has been (o 
weak and difunited, that it has þccn not only expoſed as a prey to the power of the Barba- 
r11ams, bur to every one that thought good to invade it,which is an unhappineſs we Italians 
owe only ro the Church: If any Man ſuſpects what is ſaid, and would by experience in- 
form hitnſelt of the truth, it would be neccf{ary he ſhould be fo potent as to tranſplant the 
Court of Rome and all its Authority in Italy into the Territories of the Spizzers, who are 
the only people at this day which live either as to their Eccleſiaſtical or Milicary Diſcipline, 
according tothe Model of the Ancients, and then he would quickly find that the 'wicked- 
neſs and depraviry of that Court, would produce. more confuſion and diſorder in that 
Country than ever beſell it by any accident before. 


' CHAP. XIII, 


How the Romans pretended Religion many times to regulate their City, to 
proſecute their Wars, and to pacifie their Tumults. 


ND I hold itnotextravagant to produce two or three Examples in which the Romans 
made uſe of their Religion both in the regulation of their Ciry,and the proſecution of 
_ __ ; and although in T:tus Liwtus they be very frequent, ' yer I ſhall content my ſelf 
with theſe. | 
After the People of Rowe had created their Tribuncs with Conſular Power, and all of 
them (except one) from among the Plebeans ; there hapving that year a furious Plague, a 
deſperate Famine, and other Prodigics beſides, the Nobility in the next Creation of Tri- 
bunes took advantage of that occaſion, and pretended that the Gods were incenſed againſt 
the People, for that they had debaſed the Majeſty of the-Empire, -and that there was no 
remedy to appeaſe them but to reduce the EleQion of the Tribunesto its Primitive Inſticu- 
tion ; upon which the People were ſo frighted, they choſe all their Tribunes that year our 
of the Patricis. Ic was the ſame caſe {n rhe taking of Feus : The Romans had been be- 
fore icten years, and no great likchood of carrying it z but the Tenth, the Lake of Albin 
being miraculouſly ſwell'd 3/ ſo as todrown a good part of the Country, the great Officers 
of the Army obſerving their Soldiers-weary of the Siege, and impatient ro be at home 
feigning ro have conſulted the Oracles, they pretended that they had received this An- 
ſwer, That Vets ſhould be taken that year that Albin overflowed ; which Anſwer re- 
<fting upon their Devotion , the Soldiers' reafſumed their Courage , continued the 
Siege, and (Camillus being choſen DiQator) carried the Town. And thus you may ſce 
how the Romans made ule of their Religion to encourage their Army againſt the fatigues 
and dangers of a redious Leaguer, and to fright che People from entrenching upon rhe Pri. 
viledges of the Nobility in the EleCtion of their Tribunes ; wichout which prerence ir 
would have been a hard matter to have perſwaded ether the one or the other. There was 
another example tothe ſame purpoſe, Terentsllus a Tribune of the People,would needs make 
a Law (which was called Lex Terentil/a, and fhall be mentioned hereafter) contrary to the 
intereſt, and inclination of the Senate. The Senate reſolved to oppoſe it, andgthe beſt 
means they could think of,. was pretence of Religion ; of which they made uſe two ways ; 
they ordered the Books of the Szbyls to be look'd over, and this anſwer ro be returned, 
"That that very year the City would bein great danger of loſing its Liberty,unleſs Civil Sedi- 
tion was prevented ; which artifice, (notwichſtanding it was diſcovered by the Tribunes) 
put the People into ſuch a fright, they grew cool in the bulinefs, and rafuled to ſtand by 
them. After this, they made ule of the og _— another time; Appius gy oo. 
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having got rogerher of Slaves and Exiles to the number of Four thouſand Men,ſeized upon 
the Capitol in the Night, and brought ſuch a terror upon the City, it might very well be 
feared if the Aqui and the Volſci (perpetual Enemies to'the Romans) had taken their oppor. 
tuaity and marched to Rowe, they would have gone near to bave maſter'd it: However 
the Tribunes perfiſted, and nothing could ſerve their turns, but the Lex Terents8a muſt be 
promulged ; for they affirmed the Stories-of being invaded, were bur ſuggeſtions and falla- 
cies, and not one word of them true: Hereupon one Publius Rubettas (a grave Citizen, and 
of good authoricy among them) came forth of the Senate, and partly by fair words, and 
partly by foul, remonſtrating the danger of the City, and the unteaſonableneſs of their de- 
mands, he play'd his part ſo well, that he conſtrained the people to take an Oath of Fide- 
liry to the Conſul ; and in Teſtimony of their integrity, the people ran to their Arms, and 
recovered the Capitol from Herdoxius ; but Pablius Valerius their Conſul being flain in the 
Conflit, Titus ©wtmtius was choſen immediately in his place ; who ro keep the Populace 
employed, and leave them no rime to think of their Law Terentils, commanded them our 
of Town forthwith againſt the Yolſcz, alledging thar the Oath which they had taken to be 
true to the Conſul, obliged them to follow him ; and though the Tribunes oppoſed ir, and 
objcfted that that Oath exrended no further than to the Conſul that was dead;neverthelcſs 
Livy tells us, that ſuch was the peoples tenderneſs and veneration of Religion, that they 
choſe rather to follow the Conſul, than to ſtrain and preſume upon their Conſciences, gi- 
ving this reaſon for it. = 2 Its 

Nondum het, que nunc tenet ſeculum, negligentsa deum venerat, nec interpretando fibi quiſ- 
que jusj uf , G leges aptas facrebat. 

The neglett of the gods, which has owverſpread this Age, was mot then come to that height, nor 

ard every man woolen his Oaths.and accommodate his Lams,to his own intereſt and advantage. 

Upon which the Tribunes perceiving their danger, and that if they perſiſt, they ſhould 
run a hazard of bcing utterly extinguiſhed z they-came to an agreement with the Conſul, 
reccived his Orders, obliged chemſclves not roinfiſt upon the Lex Terentil/a for a Twelve- 
month, in caſe the Conſuls for the ſame time would forbear drawing out the People. And 
thus you ſee how by pretence of Religion, the Senate overcame a difficulty, which without 
ic, it could never haye done. | 


—_— 


CH AP. XIV. 


The Romans were wont to interpret their Auſpices with accommodation to their 
own Pleaſures and Deſizns ; and when at any time they were forced to tranſgreſs, 
they managed it wiſely, and pretended to be wery preciſe ;, and if any body raſhly 
deſpiſed them, he was ſure to be puniſhed. 


Mong the Gentiles, Augarics were a great part of their Religion (as I have faid cMe- 
A where) and they contributed not a little to the well being of the Rowan. Common- 
wealth z for which reaſon the Roawers had them in particular care, above any other Ordi- 
nance,and made uſe of them in the creation of Conſuls, in the undertaking of Enterprizcs 
m drawing out their Armies, in their Battels and Engagements, and in cycry other bulineſs 
of importance, whether Military or Civil ; nor would they ever begin an Expedition, till 
they had poſlcfſed the Soldiers that the go is had promiſed them ſucceſs : Amorg the ſeveral 
Orders of Autces,ghey had one called the Pallaris, who were to give their Preſages before 
ever they fought with their Enemy : If the Pullen, over which they had inſpeRion, Ear, ir 
was a good Omen, and they might with confidence engage ; it they did not Eat; It was an 
ill-Ggn, and they were obliged to forbcar: Nevertheleſs, when reaſon told them their En- 
rerprizes. were prafticable, they went roundly about chem, though perhaps their AuFices 
were averſe, but afted wich great nicety and cunving,that it might not ſeem done in detiance 
of Religion : This was praCtiſed _ os the Conſul before his Battel with the Savrmetes, 
after which they never recovered. For being drawn up with bis Army —_ the Samnites, 
with allyiſible advantage, and being willing to fall on, he commanded the Pallaris ro try 
their Experiment ; the Chickens refuſing to peck, was a great trouble ro the chiet of the 
Pallarit,who obſerved the great alacrity of the Soldiers,and the great confidence of the Ge- 
neral z that an occaſton therefore of fo henal a Victory might not be taken from the Army, 
he return'd anſwer torche Conſul that the Omen was good ; Papirius pur his Men immedi- 
ately into Batralia, and advanced againſt the Enemy; but ſome of the Pulayis having told 
it up and down among the Soldiers,that the Pullers did not car,it came to the cars = Spurius 

apirins, 
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Papirius, Nephew to the Lonſul, who in great haſt advertiſing his Uncle, received this 
aniwer, Spurius, be you dilzgent,apd obſerve your Order: +, to my ſelf and my Army the Auſpi- 
cia are good; if the Pallarius has told wit falſe, the misfortune will be to bims ;, and that the 
event might correſpond-to his Prognoſtick,he commanded the Pallarri to be placed in the 
fron of the Bartel : His Commands being exccuted, ir hapoed by accident as they were 
advancing to the fight, the chief of the Pullarii was killed by a Dare from one of the Rowan 
Soldiers, which being told to the Conſul, Now (ſaid he) all will be well, the Gods are appea- 
ſed, ani the blood of the Author has attan'd for his lye ; and fo by: a diſcreet accommoda- 
tion of his deſigns to the Auſprces, he went on to the Combat, bis Army taking no notice 
that he had violated their Religion. Had Apprius Pulther been ſo ingenious in S1rily in the 
firſt Punch War, it had fared better with him when he came home; bur being to fight the 
Carthagiman Army, he conſulted the Pallaris, who informing bim that the Pullen would 
not eat, Wewill ſee then ((aid he) of they mill drink, and cauled them to be thrown into the 
Sea : and coming afterwards to an Engagement, his Army was defeated, himſelf con- 
demn'd at his rerutn, ard Paprrins advanced, noe ſo much becauſe one had prevailed, and 
the other was beaten, as becauſe one had prudently evaded the Omen, and the other raſh- 
ly defied it : And theſe Angwries were invented ſor no other end,bur that the Soldicts might 
goro the fight ith more confidence and alacrity z for theit alactity was obſerved ro contti= 
bute much to their ſucceſs; and this praCtice was ſo Fortunate to the Romans, that Foreign 
Governments began to make uſe of ir; as I ſhall ſhow by one Example in the following 
Chapter. 
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CHAP. XV. 


How the Samnirtes in the extremity of their Afﬀairs, as their laſt Refuge , 
had Recourſe to Religion. 


'T HE Samnites had long War with the Romans,fought ſeveral Battels with then, and 
inthe laſt Fight in Tuſcany, were ſo utterly broken, that their Army was deſtroyed; 
their chief Officers ſlain, and the Taſcans, Gauls, avd Umbri, (their Allies) uncapable of 
giving them any further aſſiſtance ; ſo that Livy tells us, Nee ſurs, nec externis viribus jams 
flare poterant, tamen bello non abſtinebant, adeo ne infeliciter _ defenſe hibertatis tedebat 
& winci, quam non tentare vittoriam malebant. That though they were reduced to ſuch a 
condition, That they could neither ſupport themſelves by therr own ſtrength, nor the ſupplies of 
their Friends, yet they continued the War ;, ſo that the unhappineſs of their drfentt could not 
diſcourage them, but they chaſe rather to. be conquered, than not to try for the Vittory. Here- 
upon knowing that no Vifory is to be expeCted, where the Soldier is diffident 3 and*that 
nothing enhanſes them like a Religious opinion ; as their laſt efforr, they concluded (by 
the Miniſtry of Orzs Paccius their Prieſt) to revive an old Ceremony, which they did 
in this manner : Altars being erefted, and ſolemn Sacrifice made, betwixt the flaming 
Altar,and the Bones of the Vidtims, the Officers having firſt ſworn never upon any diſftteſy 
whatſoever to abandon the Fight ; the Soldiers were called over one by one,and in the ſame 
place (before ſeveral Centurions with their naked Swords in their hands appoitited to that 
purpoſe) required to ſwear, firſt, that they would nor deride any thing that they ſhould 
cither hear or ſee ; after which, with execrable Words, and Verſes full of horror, they 
cauſed them tro take their Oaths to be ready ar-the Command of their Generals, never t6 
fly, and to kill any of cheir Fellows that offer'd to rurn his back ; and if ever chey broke 
them, they imprecated a judgment apon rhernſchres, and their race. Some of thern being 
ſcrupulous, and unwilling to (wear, were kill:d upon. the a coma which ſtruck (ach terror 
into the reſt, that none of them refuſed. And that this Ceremony mighe be performed 
with more Magnificence, there being 40000 Men in the Field, half of ther were clothed 
in White, wich Plumecs of Feathers upon their Hetmets, in which poſture they Encamped 
not far frona Aqgwilonta ; Papirius was ſent againſt them, and in his Speech to his Soldiers, he 
had this Expreſſion, Non enim Criftas wulnera fatere, ts pita, atque awata ſtuta, tranſire 
Romanum piluw. For their Feathers made ny Wounds, mr could the paint or glittering of 
their Shielas protect them againſt the Darts of the Romans. And to rake off the opinion from 
his Soldiers, that the Solemnity and Nature of their Oath, might make the Enemy defpe- 
rate; hetold them, That that would be rather a terror, rhart an encouragement to theres 
when they came to conlider that by their own folly they had brought themſelves ini danger 
of the Gods, the Romazs, and their Comerades. In ſhorr, the Sammites mere beater, the 
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"Blood ; by which means che multitude is incenſed,and become mortally their enemies: he 


Roman virtue, and the memory of their own frequent misfortunes prevailing againſt all the 


tor&d courage which cither their Oath or their Religion could give them. Nevertheleſs 
their ſence of it was viſible, ſecing they made uſe of it as their laſt remedy, when they had 
no other hopes to recoyer'their ſpirits. 

This might poſfibly bave been betrer brought in among my Foreign Diſcourſes, but de- 
pending upon one of the ancienteſt and moſt important Ceremonics of the Rowan Com. 
mon-wealch, leſt I ſhould divide my Matter, and give too much occaſion to look back, I 
thought ic not improper to inſert it in this place. 


CHAP. XVI 


A People accuſtomed to the Dominion of a Prince , though by accident they may ac- 
quire their Liberty, yet it is with great difficulty, if they maintain it. 


Fthe Records of ancient Hiſtory will ſerve our turn, it i-manifeſt by many examples, that 
I | a people born and bred up-in ſubjeQion to a Prince, cannot without a difficulty pre- 
{erye its Liberty,if by any accident it attains it,as the Rowans did upon the Expulſion vf the 
Targuin:,and not without, reaſon;for the People is like a wild Beaſt, (which,though naturally 
fierce, diſpoſed to live inthe Woods, andto find out Dens and Coverts to conceal it ſelf) yer 
having been always brought up as it were in Priſon and Seryitude, it by accident it breaks its 
bonds and eſcapes out into the field,ir isin a maze, knows not whither torun,where to ſuſtain, 
or where to conceal it ſelf,as having been accuſtomed to bondage and confinement; by which 
means, it worth the looking after,ir is cafily recovered. Ir is the-ſame with a People which 
has lived always in ſubje&ion, who. underſtanding nothing of publick offence or defence, 
and knowing as little of Princes as Princes do of them, are with the greateſt caſe imagina- 
ble reduced to a yoke which is commonly moxe grievous than what they eſcapea from be- 
fore ; and this happens to them whete they are not totally debauched (for where the Maſs 
is corrupted, they cannot ſubſiſt a moment) : I ſpeak now of thoſe where the malignity is 
not ſo diffuſed, bur thatthere are till Icft more good men than bad ; in which caſe another 
difficulty does likewiſe occur, and that is, wheneyer the yoke of Tyranny is ſhaken off, arid 
brats, UP; it follows continually that many enemics are created, whoſe intereſt ir is to 

, 


ſubvert no friends made that ſhall have any adyantage by ſupporting ic. By ene- 
mies | mean all thoſe Prizads's and Fayourites of Princes who have enjoyed the Preferments 
and Wealth of their Maſter, and cannot but be diſguſted to find them(elyes diſpoſiciled ; 
wherefore they arc conſtantly ready to take any on of reſtoring their old Prince, that 
they themſelyes might be reſtored to their authority and employment. And for Friends 
whole intereſt it is that (upon the ſhaking off their Tyrant) their Liberty ſhould' be preſer- 
ved, they are not to be expetted, becauſe in free States, Honours and Offices are confer*d 
upon ſuch as by their virtue, ſome great Atchievement for the benefit of rhe Common- 
wealth, or ſome other Honourable aftion have ſeemed to deſerve them; and when a man 
receives no more than what he thinks he has deſerved, he aſcribes it to his own merics ra- 
ther than to the Liberality of the State, and holds himſelf not obliged. Beſides, the com- 
mon urtiliry reſulting from a free State, though it be in their power, ir is not at all in their 
knowledg; for who is it that conſiders, or takes care that eyery man enjoys quictly what 
God has given him z that their Wives be not diſhonoured, their Children abuſed, nor cheir 
Fellows oppreſſed > For who is it that will think himſelf bound to any Man for doing him 
no wrong? and things being ſo, a free State newly acquired, never creates ſuch friends as 
will be half ſo (olicitous for its conſervation, as thoſe enemics who have been diſpoſleſſed 
of their Fortunes and Preferment, will be ro undermine it, and reſtore their 0!d Maſter 
again ; and if it be enquired what courſe is to be taken againſt the inconveniences and diſ- 
orders which follow thereupon ; there is not a more efficacious, ſafer, and more neceflary 
remedy, than to kill the Sons of Brutus, who (as Hiſtory tells us) encred into a Confpira 

againſt che State, with other young Gentlemen of Rowe, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they could not be ſo looſe and licentious under the Conſuls as under the Kings ; as if their 
Freedoms were incompatible, and the Liberty of the People was ſervitude to them: where- 
fore he who propoſes to govern a People, whether by the way of Monarchy or Republick 
and does not ſecure himſelf of thoſe who are adverſe to the change, muſt never think to 
effe, or ar leaſt to enjoy it long: and on the other fide, it is convenient be ſhould know 
the infeliciry of thoſe Princes who cannot ſecure their Dominion without Murther and 


who 
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who has but few Encmics may ſecure it the better ; but where the Multicude is provoked, no 
ſecurity is tobe had; and the more cruelty is uſed, the weaker the Government. So thar 
when all's done, the ſureſt Remedy, is, to indulge the People, and make them your Friends. 
And now (though I may ſeem ſomething Confuled and Immethodical in ſpeaking {i merimes 
of a Prince, and then of a Republick) | take che Liberty c0do it bere briefly, char 1 may 
have no occaſion hereafter. A Piince therefore, who, by Ulſurping upon the Liberries of 
the People, has made them his Enemies (it he deſires to reconcile hinaſclt) is above all 
things to conſider what the People affe&t, and he ſhall find it to confiſt priveipally inrwo 
things ; one is, Revenge upon thoſe who have been inſtrumental in their Slavery ; and the 
other is Reſtitution of their Liberry. In the fiſt, the Prince may gratifie them fully, in the 
ſecond, but in part. Of the firſt, we have an exat inſtance. Clearchno Governour of He: 
raclis, being Baniſhed for his Tyranny, a controverſic berwixt the Nobility and the Com-« 
mons hapning afterwards in that Town, it fell out, that the Nobility finding themſelves the 
weaker, addreſſed to Clearchws, and having entred into Confederacy with im, they -gave 
him admiſfiov, and overcoming the People, he took away theit Liberties. - Bur Clearchut 
perceiving bimſelt in the clutches of the Nobility, and not only ſubjeR to their Ioſolence, 
(which was neither to be ſatiated nor correfted) but ro the Rage and Fury of the Mulcicude; 
which could by no meansdigeſt his cocroachments upon their Liberty, he reſolved: at one 
Blow to rid himſelf of his Grandees, and reconcile himſelt. eo the and raking his 

nity, he cur off all his Nobility, with great ſatisfation co the The other chiog 
which they deſire with fo much Favour, is reſtirution of their Liberty, in which the Prince 
cannot Totally comply without Degrading himſelf : He is therefore ro examine vu 
what grounds the People are fo fond of it, and he will find that ſome few indeed are Few 
lous for their Liberty, in hopes of Office and Preferment ; but the greateſt pare deſire ic 
only to be ſecure againſt Oppreſhon, and to live comfortably, and at eaſe. (For- in all Go- 
vernments, whether Republick or Monarchical, Forty or Fitry Men go away with all the 
Commands and Offices of Importance, which Number being ſmall, it is no hard maner 
for a Prince to ſecure himſelf againſtrhem, by cutting then off, or by ſuch addition to their 
former Advantages, as may in ſome Mcaſure oblige them. 

The reſt, whoſeaim is only to live quictly, are cafily (atisfied by conſtiruting ſuch Laws 
and Ordinances as may make the Power ot the Prince confiſtent with the ſecurity of the 
People. If a Prince does this, and be obſerved upan no accident. whateves to violate their 
Laws, the People will quickly be contented, and belicye themſelves fafe. And of this the 
Kingdom of France is an example being Quiet, and at Peace, becauſe tho Kings are bound 
by innumerable Laws, which comprehend the ſecurity of the Subje&t , for by the firſt in 
ſtirution of that Monarchy, the Kings have the dilpolution of their Revenue, and the mian- 
agement of rheir Armies; but in every thing clſe they are Circunofcribed by the Laws. That 
Prince therefore, or Common-wealth, which at irs firſt creftion, ſecures noe it (elf, is obliged 
to do it at the firſt Opportunity, as the Rowans did when they Murthercd the Sons of Brx. 
tus; and he that lips ir, will repent when 'cisto0 late 2 For the People of Rome (not yer en- 
ticely corrupted.) having recovered their Liberty, it was ſufficiemt to maintain ir, thas they 
made away the Brut, and extinguiſhed the Targwzs, which ocherwiſc was noe to have been 
done, had the whole Mals and Body of the People becn Debauched, as I ſhall ſhew in the 
following Chapter. | 


* 


— 


C H A P. XVII 


A People wholly corrupted in their Manners, may poſſibly recover their Liberty, but 
they will find inſaperable difficulty to maintain it. 


AD not Kings been Expelled as they were in Rome, that City, in ty Opinion, 'muſt of 
H necelhity have declined, and its ancient Virtue and the Autheriry bren loſt ; for if the 
corruption of thoſe Kings be conſidered, had it been propagated but to the third Succeſſion, 
it would caſily have gittuſed it (elf among the People ;, and thay being infefed; nothing cautd 
have preſerved the Ciry, much leſs have reſtored it t its former V igour and Reputazion x 
bur che Trunk being entire, and the Diſtemper only in the Head 3 by he off that, the, 
Members were capable of being preferved, and their Liberty recovered. And this may. 
be laid down as a poſitive Trutb, that a City accuſtomed to the Domiaian of 3 Prince (if 
the Manners of the People be corrupted) can never make it (cli Free, though: the. Prince and: 
his whole Race be extinguiſhed ; for ſome new Lord or other will always ſpring up, unleſs 

by 
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'by accident, the Courge and Fortune ot ſome-good , Citizen co: cars to its preſervation; and - 


'even then its Liberty will/be continued no longer thanthe Life of that Perſon ; as it hapned 
in Sywacuſe, which remained free, during the Lives of Diow and Timolcon;though in dift:rent 
times) but when they were Dead, it relapſed, and fell under the ſame T yravny as before : 
Bur the moſt evident example of all was in Rome, which City baving turned out the Tay- 
guins, found out a Way of ſetting up, and maintaining their Liberry along time; yer when 
Ceſar mas Slain,and Caligala, Nero, and the whole Race of the Caſar's.extirpated ;, the Ro. 
mans were ſo far from maintaining it, thar they could not ſo much. as introduce the leaſt 
Form or Appearance of Liberty ; and the reaſon of that diverſity inthe ſame City was no 
other, bur becauſe in the time of the Tarquims, the' People were not generally ſo vitious, as 
aſterwardsinthe Reign of Caligala and Nero: For ar the Expulſionot the Tgrguns, to polle(s 
the People then againſt Tyranny ; it was ſufficient ro tender them an Oath, by which they en- 
gaged never to admit ſingle Perſons again in Rowe : Whereas a'terwards, upon, the.Death of 
Ceſar and the reſt, neither the Authority nor Rigour of Bratus, with all his Legions in the 
Eaſt,was able to diſpoſe the People to the aſſertion of that Liberty, which (o apply had been 
ſer up by the firſt of Brutus bis Name. So ſtrangely had the Fa&ion of Mare dittuſcd theig 
Poiſon. among the Commons, of which Ceſar being Head, he had opportunity of Blinding 
the Pcople, and coaxing them into Servirude ſo lily, they could not perceive the Yoke into 
wick hey were thruſting their Necks. Though this Example of the Romans be bee 20t 
enough, yer it is not brought in rea want in our own Times. For in Naples a "Milan 
_ the of the Pcople being Totally Debauched, nothing could do, noopportunity could 
reſtore thern'to a condition of Liberty. *Tistrue, anon the Death of. Philip Viſconts, the 
Milaneſes atternpred, but they could never effc& ir. For which-Reaſon, it was very happy 
forthe Romans, that their Kings diſcovered their depravity ſo {oon ; for by'that means they 
were driver ont before their Wickedneſs could dilate, and ſpread ir ſelf. a the Pcople ; 
which-if it had done, the troubles and rumults which luccee &d thereupon, had never had {0 
good end, as to make rather for the advantage than prejudice of the City : From whence. it 
may be infer'd, that where the Multitude is not corrupt,” Tumults and Diſorders do no very 
t Miſchief; where it is corrupt, Laws may be well conſtituted and provided, and yet 

o no good, unleſs Executed by ſome Perſon ſo ſeverely, that the People are compelled to 
obſerye them, and by ſtri obſervation to become good ; which is a thing I can neither 
fay has hapned hitherto, or promiſe it ever will. For it- is clear (as I ſaid before) that a 
Ciry.declining, upon the corruption of 'the Maſs, can never recover, unleſs it be by.the Virtue 

; and Magnanimity of ſome ative Citizen, who takes the Adminiltration of. Juſtice into bis 
own Hands, and ſces every thing faithfully 'performed, and even then, that good Man is 
no. ſooner in his Grave, but the [x are in- their old ſervitude again. Thus it fell out 
with the Thebans; Epaminondas, by his Virtue and Conduft, enabled them to keep up a 
Form ofa Common-wealth whilſt be was alive, bur, alas, at his Death it was quickly diffol- 
ved; the Reaſon is, becauſe no Man is ſufficiently long Liv'd,to reclaim a City that has becn 
long accuſtomed to licentionſneſs, and to reduce it to be good. - So that though it happens 


tohave ſuch a good Mani among them, and he livesa long time; nay, though there berwo = 


Succeſſions of gaod Men, if the third (as I ſaid before) be defective, all gocsto wrack, ic 
muſt neceſſarily be ruined, unleſs by many dangers, and great cffuſion of Blood, it hap 

to be preſerved ; becauſe that corruption which renders it ſo unapt and indiſpoſed to a Eree 
Life, proceeds from the great inequality in that City ; and to reduce things to an cqualicy, 
extraordinary ways muſt be uſed, which few People know, and fewer will take, as ſhall be 
ſhewn more particularly in another place. 


1 


CHAP. XVII. 


Accorrupt City having made it 4 Free, how its Liberty may be maintained ; and 
not having made it ſelf, how its Liberty may be procured. 


I Think I ſhall not be extravagant, if to what has been ſaid alrcady, Fadd another Quzry, 
Whether, in a corrupt City, a Free State may be maintained (if by any accident it be {cr 
up); or, if there be no ſuch thing already, -how it is to be obtained ? I anſwer, both of 
.them are hard-; and though a certain Rule cannot be preſcribed (unleſs we knew the de- 
grees of its corruption) ; nevertheleſs, ic being good, that every thing be fairly diſcuſt, chis 
Queſtion ſhall nor be ſuffered ro paſs. . - | Wee 
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_ I hall preluppole, that | che Giry, of hich I ſpeak, is cortupt in extremity, and in that 
Caſe thedifficulty cncrealcs with propbrtion ; for no Laws not Cuſtoms can reſtrain an Unt- 
verſal depravity,z becaule, as good Cuſtoms. cannot ſublilt withour good . Laws, fo gocd 
Laws cannat; be Executed; withour good Cuſtoms : Beſides, the Laws which are made 12 the * 
Minority and Innocence ofa Common, wealth, are not ſuitable or efficacious when ir-is grown 
W "ed and Robuſt; for the Laws of a City do vary upon ſeveral acciderits and emerpercies, 
but the Statutes and Fundamencal O.ders are ſeldom or never changed, for which Reaſon, 
new Laws arc not ſo nec:flary afterwards as good Statutes at firſt ; Bur to illvſtrace it far- 
her, By ancient Statute and. Cuſtome, ime out of mind, the Common-wealth of R owe 
was divided betwixt the Senate. and the People, and all Authority was derived, cicher from 
the People, or Senate, or Tribunes, or Confuls; as alſo their creation of Magiſtrates, and 
EnaCtivg of Laws: Theſe Cuſtoms were little (if at all) changed in all the Revolutions of 
that States but the Laws for puniſhicg Malefators, and regularing Enormitics, were En- 
ated or Repealcd as the Exorbitance of the People did Aluftuate and require, as the ſump- 
tuary Laws, the Law againſt Adultery, Ambition, and ſryeral others, inſtituted from time co 
time, as the Cirizens grew corrupter. But the old Cuſtoms of State. being retained (though 
rainted, and ſharing in the corruption of the Peeple) the-reviving of old Laws, or introdu- 
cing of new, was riot ſufficient to keep the Cirizens good, but it would have contributed 
much, had the old Cuſtoms been rcftorm'd when thoſe new Laws were introduced, and a 
new Form of Government ſet up ; For that thoſe ancicat Cuſtoms are of no uſe or advan- 
rage, where a City is overflown with ſuch a deluge of corruption, «apparent by their Me- 
thods in the creation of Magiſtrates, and the exhibition ot Laws. The Conſulſhip, nor 
any other Office or Dignity was ncyer coniex1'd by the People of Rowe upon any Body but 
by formal application, which Cuſtom was originally very good, becauſe none ſought for 
them, who was conſcious of being unfit 3 foralmuch asto be repulſed, was a diſhonourable— 
thing, and to make himſelf fir, every Man choſe to be Virtuous. But afterwards the Man- 

ners of the People growing ſo fatally-corrupt,this Cuſtoms loſt its Primitive Convenience, and 

became not only uſeleſs, but pernicious ; for they who had moſt Power, not they who had 

moſt Virtue and Capacity, pretended to the-Magiſtracy ; the Poor and'the Virtupus not das 

ring to appear, for fear of an Ignominious repalle : But this inconyenience (like the City it 

felt) was not the produtt of a day, itſtole into the Common-wealth, lay concealed, encrea- 

ſed, and exerted it (elf by degrees, as all other inconveniences do. For having Conquered 

fa kg and Afia, and reduced rhe greateſt part of Greece; the Rowens began to Hug them- 

ſelves in their Libetry, as not knowing any Enemy, they ought in reaſon to fear : This fe 
curity and unhappy ſcarcity of Enemies, was the occaſion, that in their creation of Conſuls, 
the People of Rome began to regard Riches and Favour, more than Ability and Virtue; pre- 
ferring ſuch Perſons as could entertain and treat People handſomly, before ſuch as were 
Grave, and_ could only Corquer their Enetnics ; afterwards, from thoſe who were mbft 
plauſible, they came down, and created ſuch as were moſt powerſul; ſo that Perſons of Vir- 
rue, and. Capacity, were Totally excluded. In the miking of Laws, a Trebune, and any one 
Citizen, had power ta prop?ſe any thing ta the People, which they thought of importance 
to the publick ; before whom-it was canvas'd and diſcuis'd, every Man having Free Liberty 

to objc&, or promote it (as his judgment direCted) before it could paſs. 

And this Cuſtom was good likewiſe, whilſt the Citizens were ſo too ; for it was always, 
and is ſtill convenient, that if any Man be wiſer than the' reſt, and can contrive any thing 
for the ſecurity or benefic of the publick, that he have Liberty ro propole it ; and it is as uſc- 
ful on the-other fide, [every Man have the. {ame Freedom to yentilate and examine it; 
that all being well argued, and every Man's Opinion heard, the beſt may be choſen. Bur as 
the Citizens grew corrupt, this Cuſtom grew incommodious : None bur great Men propoſed 
any thing tothe People, and whar they did was not for the common, bur their own private 
Iatercſt, and which was worſe, no Man had the Liberty to diſpute it; ſo that the People were 
either circumvented, or forced to conſent to their own Ruin and DeſtruQtion. So then, to 
have mainained Rome (rec; in ſuch an Ape of corruption, it was neceflary, as they altered 
their Laws.accordiog to the prevalence of cach vice, fo they ſhould have altered their Fun. 
damenrals, in-the making of Laws, and creation of Magiſtrates ; for the ſame Cuſtoms are 
not equally convenient where the People are nor equally good, no more thanthe Forms can | 
be alike where the matter. is.comrary. Bur 'tis worth, our inquiry, whether theſe Cuſtoms 
be to be reformed at a Blow, as ſoon as their inconvenience is deſcried, or. by degrees, befote 
every Body obſerves them. I ſay both of them arc almoſt, impoſlible ; For to alter them by 
degrees, requires ſeme wiſe and ſagacious Citizens, that can foreſee the dangers at a diſtance, 

trace eficin to their firſt cauſes; but of ſuch Perſons, perhaps a City may never ſee one, 
of if it docs, how hard is it tor him to aa og Pcople : For People accuftomed*ro a 
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way, arc not Eaſily got out of it, eſpecially when the Milehict is rather in EUN than 
proſpet. And when theſe old Cuſtoms are to be reformed'(as appearing 'viprofitable and 
dangerons for the Common-wealth) though chey be cafily di oyered, they are hard to be 
removed, efpecially at once ; becauſe the common Maſs being”infetted, common ways are 
roo weak ; and recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary, as Violence and Arms; for before the 
Fabrick of the Government can be changed and modeled to your deſne, 'ris receffary aboye 
all things to make your ſelf Maſter of the City, and to-beabte to diſpoſe of it at your plea. 
ſure : And becauſe toreform a Srate, and reduce it to a Civil Regimen, prefux 2 good 
Man ; and to Ulſurp, and make ones fclf Privce by Violence, preſuppoſes an ilt; therefore 


it ſeldom falls out, that a good' Man makes bimfelf Prince by unjuft means, be hrs 


ends never ſo good ;, nor will an ill Man, who has made himſelf Prince, ever dogood : kk 
never falls into his Thoughts to imploy that Aurbority well which he has unjuſtly acquir'd. 
From the Cauſes afotefaid, rhecefore ariſes the difficulties (or rather impoſhbrlity) in a cor. 
rupt Ciry, to maintaina Free Frare, much leſs to ereft one ; and if there ſhould be any way 
found our to effe&t it, it would (in my judgment) be neceffary to frame it rather according to 
a Regal than a Popular State; thar thoſe Perſons whole infolence is meorrigible by the Lawy, 
may be bridled and reſtrained by ſome Supream Magiftrate in the Nature of a Krvg ; and to 
attempt any other way, muſt be eicher Vain and Temerarious, or exorbirantly Cruel. For 
though Cl:omenes (being a ſingle Perſon) Killed the Ephors (as I faid before) and Romulus, his 
Brother, and Titus Tatius, and afterwards imployed their Authority ro the advantage of 
the Publick , yet it is, ro be conſtdered, that the objects neither of the one or the other, were 
ſo vitiousor depraved agthofe of whom we baye treated in this Chapter; and therefore they 
were able to do what they pleaſed; and cxcufe it when it was done. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Though a Weak Prince: ſucceeds an Excellem, the Grvernment may ftand ; But if 
one weak Prince ſucceeds another, "tis impoſſible. 


F the Virtue and Conduft of Rijualus, Numa, and Tullius (the three firſt Kings of Rome) 

: be conſidered, it wilſbe found to hayebeen much for the advantage of that City to have 
is ft King Martial, and Fierce; the ſecoxd King, Quiet and Religious ; and the third(like 
che firſt) Aftive, and War-like again, For, . as after che firſt infticarion, it was neceflary 
there ſhould be: ſorae-Body to diſpoſethe People to Ways of Religion, and Civil, Converſa- 
tion ; ſo it was nr ae again after, that, that the next King ſhould re-afſume the Vi 
and Magnanimity of their Predecefior ; otherwiſe the Minds of rhe Citizens wonld Rave 
grown Effeminate, and the City have become a Prey to any of irs Neighbours. Wherefore 
it is to be confidered} that a Prince not altogether.ſo Valiant and Emerprizing, nay main- 
tain the Government upon the ſee of his Predecefor, and enjoy the Fruits of his Courage 
and Labour } but if it happens he be long Liv'd, and rhat he is not Succeeded by a Martial 
Prince, to revive the AZtivity of the Founder, the Government muſt neceſſarily be Ruined, 
On the other fide, if rwo Princes itnmediareſy ſucceeding, are Martial and Heroic, they are 
obſcryed to do great thiog, and tq adyance the Government exceedingly : David, withour 
doubt, was a Perfon gotels Excellent in Military Expericnce, than in Learning and Wiſdom : 
and ſogreat was his Courage, that he lctt his Kingdom to his Soni Solomon, in Quiet an 
Peace, who by Arts of Peace rather than War, injoyed it happily his Time, who account of 
his Father ; bur' be could not Teaye it to Rehoboam, as he had received'ir of his Father : For 
Rehobogm being neither like his Grand-father in Courage, nor his Father in Wiſdom, Suc- 
cceded ſcarcely to the (ixth parrof his Empire. Bajazet the Twkifh Scholar, though more 
Studiqus of Peace than. of War, cnjoycd the Labours of Mabomet his Father, who having 
(like Dazx4) ſubdued all his Neighbours, lefe him a Kingdom emire, thar mighr'be peaces- 
bly majntained.; but had (Bajazet's $0 Selimus iow Reigning, takea aker his Facher, and 
not yr wa that Empire had been Ruined; bur he out-goes the Glory of His 
Gran cr. PALS Þ 

From hence may he obſery'd,that after an excellentand ma lies t Prince,apulillanimous 
may ſucteed, and the; Government land bur if one goor- virfeed? Ince fucceeds, agother 
immediacely,tis impoſlble it ſhould ſubGlt,uoleſs (Tke France) it bE ſupported by j plaCu 
ſtorns and Laws : I call thoſe Princes weak and puſiflanimous, who areriot comet ,, nor 
additted to the Exerciſe of Arms, and do conclude, tharthe Tranquilfiry of Numa's Reign 
(which continued for many Years) was to be. attributed ro the Coutage and Aftivicy of R0o- 

| mulus 
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mulus, which was revived again in Twlus the third King, after whom followed Anus, a 
Prince of ſo Excellent a'temper,that he knew how to comport as well in the calms of Peace 
as the cempeſts of War. His firſt praftice was gentle, and by methods of Pcace,but findin 
he was look'd upon as effeminate, and grew contemptible to his Neighbours, he perceiv 
the way to preſerve his Dignity, was, to berake himſelf ro Martial courſes, and manage his 
affairs rather like Rowalus than Numa. From hence an-uſcful cxample for all Princes may 
be taken, and it may be obſerved, that whoever is in the poſſeſſion of a State, and follows 
the example of Numa, may cither keep it, or loſe it, according to the different circum- 
ſtances of fortune or time. But he who imitates Rowulus, and is arm'd with wiſdom and 
prowels, ſhall be ſure to keep it, unleſs ſome extraordinary and irreſiſtible power intervenes 
co ſupplant him. And 'tis in probability to be thought, that had not the third King of Rowe 

rov'd a Martial Prince,and one who knew by his Arms to recover his declining reputation, 

c could -never (or with great difficulty) have regained ir, or performed thoſe Exploits 
which he cid afterwards : {o that whilſt Rowe was a Monarchy, and under the Goyernmene 
of Kings, it was under a double danger of deſtruCtion, cither by the mildneſs, or the Ty- 
ranny of its Prince. | | 


Cn O— 


CHAP. X% 


F 


Two good Princes, immediately ſucceeding, may do great things ; and well-grounded 
Commonwealths having always a Virtuous rockur their Conqueſts ps, Acquiſts 


tions muſt of neceſſity be according. b 

Hen Monarchy was baniſhed by the Romans,thcir dangers were baniſhed wich them, 

- and they lay under no fear of eicher weak Princeor Tyrant ; for the Command 
ot the Empire was put into the hands of the Conſuls, who came to that authority, not by 
Inhericance, or any indirect or violent ambition, bur by the ſuffrage of the people, and were 
always Excellent perſons. The City of Rome enjoying from time to time the benefit of 
cheir Fortune and V irtue,might without much difficulcy arrive at the hi rop of Great- 
neſs and Dignity, (as itdid) in the ſame number of years as it was under the Goycrnment of 
Kings. For we ice in the Examples of Philzp of Macedon, and his Son Alexander the Great, 


| that a Succeſſion of two Martial Princes (withour a Peaccable interpoſed) is ſufficient tocon- 
_ quer the World. And if it were poſlible in a Monarchy, *tis cafic in a Commonwealth, in 


whoſe power it is to cleft, not only rwo,but an infigite and continued ſucceſſion of virtuous 
perſons ; ſo that iti a well-ordered Commonwealth, the ſuccefhon is conſtantly good. 


a 


CHAP. XXI. 


How much that Prince or Commonwealth is to be condemned, which negle&s to train 
up Soldiers of its own. 


HE Princes and Commonwealchs of our times,it tro defend themſelyes, or offend their 
enemy, (as occaſion ſerves) they be unable ro bring Soldiers of their own into the 
Ficid, they may thank themſelves, and acknowledge (with Tulus) that 'tis not ſo much 
want of capacity in their ſubjeQs, as want of wiſdom in them for neglefting to train them. 
For when Tul/us came tothe Crown, Rowe had been forty years rogether in peace, (during 
all Name's Reign) and there was not a man to be found who had ever ſecn the face of an 
enemy, nevertheleſs his own defigns being Marrtial,he reſolved ro make no uſe of the Sam- 
nites or Tu{caxs, or any other Mercenary, bur as a wile Prince, to diſcipline his own ; and 
his art and experience was ſuch, that in a ſhort time he made them excellent Soldiers; and 
there is nothing more certain, than that where men are unapt for War.,the fault is not in the 
ſituation or nature of the place, bur in the carcleſneſs or defe& of the Magiſtrate; of which 
we have a freſh and memorable example. There is {carce-any body ignorant, that of late 
years the Engliſ lovaded France, and entertained no Soldiers but their own ; and yer, 
tough Eng bad bad no Wars of thirty years before,and had neither Officer nor Soldier 
who had ever ſcen a Bartel, they ventured to attack a Kingdom where the Officers were 
excellent, the Soldicrs yery good, having been trained up for ſeyeral years together in the 
Qq 2 Italian 
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Italian Wars. This proceeded from the prudence of the Prince, and the excellence of that 
Government,in which (though in times of peace) the Exerciſe of Arms i not intermined ; 
Pelypidas and Epaminondas having relieved Thebes, and reſcued it from the. Tyranny of the 
Spartans, finding themſelves in the middle of a fervile and effeminate people, they fo or- 
dered ir by their Virtue and Diſcipline; that they brought them to the uſe of Arms, took 
the Field with them againſt the Spayrds, and overthrew them. From whence that Hiſtorian 
infers, that there are Soldiers not only in Lacedemon, but where ever there are men, if there 
be any body to cxercife and train them; which Tullus performed moſt exquiſitely among 


the Romans, and is moſt excellently expreſſed by Yirgil, in theſe words. 


——Deſideſqae mevebit 
Tullus in arma 170: 


No ſoft unative People Tullus knows, 
But trains up all promiſcuouſly to blows. 


CHAP. XXII. 


What is to be obſerved from the Combat betwixt the three Roman Horatii, and the 
three Alban Curiatii. 


Y Articles betwixt Tullus King of Rome, and Metins King of Alba, it was agreed, 
chat which ſoeyer of the two {1des ſhould overcome, that King ſhould have the Do- 


minion of the other. The Cartatis were all killed ; but one of the Horati: being lefr, Me, 


ti and bis Albans fell into Subj<Ction to the Romars. 

Hbratius returning in great Triumph into the City, and meeting a Siſter of his (who was 
Marricq, to one of the Cariatis) lamenting the loſs of her Husband, in a great Paſhon he 
killed hgr; for which inhumanity being qa to his trial, he was, after many Argu- 
ments, diſcharged, but more upon his Fathers Interceſſfion than his own merits. In which 
accident there were three things confiderable ;- that we are neyer to yenture our whole for- 
rune upon the ſucceſs of a Party ; another is, that offences and deſerts arc not cqually re- 
warded in a well ordered City ; the third, that no compa is well made, where the per- 


formance is or ought to be {uſpefted. For to become ſervile, and in ſubjefion to another - 


City, is a thing of fuch njoment and importance, that it is not to be believed that ary 
Prince or State whatſocyer ſhould be coment that their Liberty ſhould be expoſed to rhe 
{ucceſs or courage of three of their Citizens; and this was evident in Metrus ; for mou 
upon the Viftory of the Romans he ſeemed to acquicſce, and promiſed obedience, as by 
Articles was agreed, yet in the firſt Expedition the Rowans undertook againſt the Verentes, 
'tis manifeſt he would have deceived Twullas, as one who repentcd of the Covenants which he 
had made ; but becauſe of the third we have ſpoken largely alrcady,in the next two Chap- 
ters we ſhall ſpeak only of the other two. 


CH A P. XXIIL 


That our whole Fortune is not to be ventured upon part of our Force, and that for 
that reaſon the keeping of Paſſes is many times dangerous. 


I T was never thought diſcretion to put your whole Fortune in danger, unleſs your whole 
Force was ready to defend ir.. This error is committed ſeveral ways; one is when, like 
Tullas and Metius, they cornmit the fortune and virtue of ſo many Men, as cither of them 
had in their Army, to the fortune and virtue of three particular perſons, which was but a 
pitiful pare of either of their ſtrength, not - conſidering how, by that agreement, all, the 
pains which thelt Predeceſſors had taken to eſtabliſh their Liberty, arid enable their fellow 
Citizens to defend ir, was rendred vain and ineffeQtual, by purting it into the power of three 
perſons ro deſtroy it; than which (in my judgment) thoſe two Kings could not have done 
worſe. Another great error is, when, upon the approach of an enemy, we truſt allto the 
keeping of an ayenue, or the defence of a Paſs, unleſs ic may be done with our whole 


force; in that caſe indeed the relolution is good ; bur if the paſſage be narrow, and not 
: room 
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room enough for your whole power, it is uricertain and dangerous ; and that which per- 
ſwades me to be of that opinions rhe example of (ſuch as having been invaded by a potent 
Enemy, though their Country was environed with Mountains and Rocks, yet they would 
not attend and engage the Enemy upon the Paſſes or Mountains, but marched our cf their 
holds to encounter him z or elſe (which is as bad) they forſook their advantages, and cx- 


pefted him in ſome Plain or convenient place within : And the reaſon is (as aforcſaid)) be- 


cauſe many men cannot be brought to defend ſuch places as are Rocky, for want ot ſub- 
ſiſtance ; and the paſſage bring ſtreight, ir can receive but few people, and by conſequence 
is not able to ſuſtain the inſult of a very great Army, and the Enemy may bring as many as 
he pleaſes to attack ir,becauſe his buſineſs is not to fix there, bur to paſsthorow and be gone : 
whereas he who is to defend ir, cannot be in any conſiderable Body, being (by reaton of 
che uncertainty of the Enemies approach) to lie there continually , though (as | ſaid be- 
fore) the places are both barren and ſtreight. Having loſt therefore chat paſs which you 
imagined to keep, and upon which your Army and People did wholly rely the remaindec 
of your Army, and SubjeCts are: poſſeſſed with ſuch a fear, that you can have no farther 
trial of their courage, but all goes to wrack, and your whole Fortune loſt, but with part 
of your Army. With what difficulty Harmbal paſſed the Alps betwixt France and Lombardy, 
and betwixt Lombardy and Tuſcany,there is no body ignorant;neyerthcleſs the Romans chole 
rather to atrend him upon the Teſt, and afterwards in rhe Plain of Arezzo, where the dan- 
ger was equal both to the Enemy and them ; than to carry their Army up into the Clouds 
upon the Rocks and the Snow, ro be conſumed by the incommodity of the place. before 
the Enemy came at them. And whoſoever ſhall read Hiſtory deliberately, ſhall find few 
great Captains that would coop theinſelves up it ſuch Paſſes and Streights, not only for the 
reaſons aboveſaid, but becauſe all of them cannot be ſlopt,the Mountains in that reſpe&t 
being like the Fields, havingnot wy their Roads and High-ways, but by-paths and paſſa- 
g3, which though-not obſerved by Strangers, are well enough known to the Inhabirants, 
who will be always ready to conduCt the Enemy, to remove them farther off who lie con- 
ſtantly upon them. Of this a late Example may be brought, in the year 1515, when Fran- 
cis King of France delign'd to pals into” Ttaly for the recovery of Lombaray, the great ob- 
jection by thoſe who were againſt the Expedition, was, That the Swizzers would obſtruCt 

is paſſage oyer the Mountains, which argument was found idle afterwards, for the” King 
of France waving two or three places which they had guarded , yg by a private 
and unknown way , and was upon their Backs in 7taly, before they perceiv'd him ; 
ſo that being mightily ſurprized, the Enemy /quitted his Poſts, and retired into 7taly, 
and all the Lombaras (ubmined ro the French ; they being deceived in their opinion, who 
thought the French were with more Eaſe and Conyenience to be oþſtrufted in the Moun- 
tains. 


CHA P. XXIV. 


In well Ordered Governments, Offence and Deſert are never ſet one againſt the 
other, but he who does well, is rewarded ; and he who does otherwiſe , is pu- 


niſhed. 


6 hy” Merits of Foratius were very great, having by his own fingle yalor and condut, 
overcome the Cariatis; after which he committed a moſt abominable att, in killing 
his own Siſter ; which Murder was ſo bainous in the Eyes of the Romans, that he was 
brought to a Trial for his Life, though bis deſerts were (o freſh and conſiderable ; which ar 
firſt {1ghc ſeem ingrateful in the people ; but he who cxamines it ſtrictly, and weighs how 
neceſſary and ſacred a thing Juftice ought ro be in every Commonwealth, will find them 
more blameable for ren they would have been for condemning him ; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe in a well confticuted Srarte no mar's good aCtions ſhould indemaifie him 
for doing ill ; for Jurtbehont being as due to ill ations, as rewards are to good, having 
rewgrded a nian for doing well,he is fatisfied for what he did,and the obligation diſchar- 


- ged,; ſoas if afterwards he cothmics a Crime, he is to be punifhed ſeyerely according to the 


Nature of his offence; . by the obſeryation of which Orders,a City may continue free a long 
time, which otherwiſe will quickly go to ruin. For if a Citizen having perform'd any 
preat Exploit for his Country, ſhould expett not only honobut and reward for what he has 
'done, but priviledge and impunity for any miſchief he ſhould do afterwards, his infolence 
would in a ſhort time grow inſupportable, and incoofiſtent wkh Civil Goyernmenr. 9 

then 


- 
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then it is very neceſſary for diſcouragement from ill aQtions, to recompence good, which 
was the practice in Rowe, and though where a Commonwealth is poor, her rewards can- 
not be great ; yet even our of that imall ſtock, the is to be punually grateful, for a thing 
(how little ſocver) given in acknowledgment of ones good Service (let it be never fo great) 
is look'd upon as Honourable, and received as a Magnificent reward. The Stories of Hors. 
tius Cocles, and Mutius Scevola are generally famous. Cocle: with incomparable courage 
mainrained fight againſt a great body of the Enemy upon the Bridge over Tibey,till it was 
cut behind him, and their paſſage obſtrufted : The other deligning againſt the life 'of Por. 
ſenna King of Tu'capy, and killing bis Secretary by miſtake, being apprehiended,and brought 
before the King, ro ſhow the courage and conſtar cy of: the Romans, he thruſt his own hand 
into the fire, and burnt it off before his face ; and how were they gratified 2 marry each of 
them had two Statora's, which is as much ground as can be ſown with two Buſhels of 
Corn. The Hiſtory of Manltus Cap:tolinus is no leſs remarkable: Having relieved the Ca- 
pitol (which the Frexch had (urprized in the night) and beaten them our again, his Come- 


rafes in requiral gave him a certain meaſure of Flower, which (as times. went then) was a 


mighty reward, and cſtermed ſo adequate to the Service,that Manlus aſterwards cirher our 
of ambition or ill nature, cauſi-ga Tumulrt in Rome, and endeavouring to debauch the Peo- 
pl*, (his former Exploits being as they thought amply rewarded) without farther regard to 
him, they threw bim headlong down that Capriol, which he had fo glorioully preſerved. 


 —————— 


CHAP. XXV. 


Though it is many times convenient to reform the old Fundamental Cuſtoms of a free 
City, yet it 1s convenient ſtill to retain ſome ſhadow and appearance of their an- 
cient Ways. | 


E who deſires to ſet up a new Form of Government in a Commonwealth, that ſhall 

be laſting, and acceptable ro the le, is with great caution to preſerye at leaſt 
tome ſhadow and reſemblance of the old, That the people may (if poſſible) be infenſible of 
the Innoyation ; for the Generality of Mankind do not penetrate ſo far into things, bur 
that outward appearance is as-acceptable to them as verity it ſelf. For this cauſe the Ro- 
mans at the beginning of rheir- Liberry, when their Kings were expelled, thought it expe- 
dicnt to create two Conſuls inſtead of one King, aftigning them only XII LiQors, that their 
number might nor exceed whar attended upon the King. Beſides this, there was an Anni- 
verſary Sacrifice in Rozze, in which the Miniſtry of the King was of neceſhry required : To 
{alve that defeCt, the Romans created a chief of the ſaid Sacrifice with the Tithe of Royal 
Prieſt (but with ſubordination to the High Prieſt) by which Arrifice the people were (atis- 
fied with their Sactifice, and crook no occaſion ro complain for the expulſion of their King. 
He therefore who deſires to reform the Policy of a State, and to intro Juce a new, is to dil- 
guiſe it rothe pzople by the retention (ar leaſt in appearance) of ſome part of the ancient 
Cuſtoms, that may keep thera jrom diſcerning it; and if at any time by accident there be 
a neceſſity of changing the power, the numbec and duration of the Magiſtrares, it will bc 
convenient to continue the Name. This (as I ſaid before) is to b2 obſerved by any one who 
would eſtabliſh an Abſolure Power either in a Repyblick ; or Monarchical way, bur he 
who would erc&t ſuch an Abſolute Power, as by Authors is cailed T'yrannies,muſt unravel 
the whole bottom, and innovate all. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


A new Prince in a new Conqueſt, 1s to make every thing new. 


Hoever makes; himſelf Lord of a City or State (and eſpecially if he finds himſelf 
weak, aud ſuſpetts his ability ro keep it) if he intends not ro continue the Go- 
vernment in the Way. cither by Kingſhip or Commonwealth, the beſt courſe he can 
rake is ra (ubyert all, to rurn-every thing topſic turvy ; and make all chings as new as him- 
ſeif. To alter the Magiſtracy, create new Titles, cleft new perſons, conter new Authori- 
tics, advance the Poor, and impoveriſh the Rich, that what is ſaid of Dawvid, may be 
ſaid of-biga, Eſuryeate: implewit bonis, & divites dimifut inanes. He filled the bungry with 
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govdithings, and the Rich he ſent empty away. ' Belides- it is his intereſt co Build new Cities, 
tocrett new Corporations; to Demoliſh and. Ulncharter che old ; ro ſhift the Inhabitants 
fromr one place ro another'; if a word, ſo tor Tols and. Tranſpoſe every thing, that there be - 
no Fenour, nor Wealth, nor Prefkcrmencin che whole Province, but what is ownable to him. 
And for this, he need go no farther thary Philip of Macedon (Father to Alexander the Great) 
for bis Pattern, who by this practice, of a ſmal} Prince, made himſelf Monarch of all Greece, 
of whom it is (aid, That he removed bis People, as a Shepherd did his Fold. Thoſe Ways 
are Crael, an contrary, not only to all Civil, but-toall Chriftftan, and indeed Huryan Con- 
yer ſation ; fot which Reaſon, they are to be rejeed/by every Body: For certainly *risberter 
15 rermaina private Perſon, rhan ro make ones ſelt King, by the Calamity and DeſtruCtion 
of his People; Nevertheleſs, he who negkeQts to rake the firſt good way, if he will preſerve 
him(elf, muſt make uſe of chis bad ; for though many Princes take a middle way berwixt 


' both; -yerthey find it exrream difficult and dangerous; for being ncither good nor bad, 


they areneither Fear'd nor Beloy'd, and ſo unlikely to proſper. 


® 
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CH A P. XXVII. 
Men are as ſeldom perfe#ly bad, as they are perfe@ly good. 


N che Year £505. Pope Zultws I. Marched his Army into Bologns to drive the Family 
| of the Bentrwogh ont of that State, where they had Commanded with Supremacy a 
Hundred Years. In the ſame Expedition, he reſolved ro remove Zohn P agola Baglione out 
ot Perugia(where he had Ulſurped) and ina word, all ſuch Tyrants as had got any Church 
Lands into their poſſefſion. Coming to the Town with the deſire and reſolution aforeſaid 
he atrended =" he could March in with his Army ; but entred as it were, Naked and 
Diſarmed (though Fohn Pagolo was in Priſon in the Cuy, and many of his Party which 
were got together to defend him) ſo that Tran ſported with the uſual yehemence where- 
with he managed all his Afﬀairs, he pur himſelf (wich his bare Guards) into the Hands of 
his Enemy ; yet he ſucceeded fo well chat he carried Pagols off with him, and put in ano- 
ther Governor in behalf of the Church. Wiſe Men, who were then about his Holineſs, 
2dmiring the Temetity of the one, as much as the Puſillanimity of the other, could nor 
imagine how it ſhould come to paſs, that Pagolo having his Enemy,;as it were, Naked in his 
Harids, and by conſequence aty opportunity (with perpetual glory to himſclf} to have ſe- 
cured him, and pillaged his Equipage (for all che Cardinals were then wich him, with the 
moſt precious of their Jewels) ſhoald ſo ſtrangely negleft it; eſpecially when they conſide- 
red rhat it was neither Conſcience nor good Nature which reſtrained him z for neither of 
thoſe were to be ſuppoſed m a Mar, who had been naught with: his own Siſter, and Mur- 
thered feveral of his Relations, ro make his way tothe Government z wherefore it was con- 
cluded to happen, becauſe ir is ſo provided by providence, that no Man can. be exquiſtel 
Wicked, no more than good in Perje&ion ; for where there is any thing great and magni 
cent in a Miſchief, they know not how to commir it: So Zohx Pagolewho made no Bones 
of eirher Parricide or Inceſt, could not, or (to ſpeak more properly }durſt not nxake- uſe of 
his opportimicy to perpetratea thing, which would bave filled the World with admiration 
of his Courage, and made his Memory Venerable to Poſterity ; for he would haye been the 
firſt, who had given his Cardinalsto underſtand how little it is to their Repuration ro Lord 
it, add Luxuriate as they do; and the greatneſs of the Fatt would. haye leflened the Scan- 
da), and prevented ary danger that might enſue. 


——————_ 


CH A P. XXVIIL. 
For what Reaſons the Romans were leſs ingrateful to their Citizens, than the 
| tans. 
[fore reads and obſerves the paſſages in Common-wealths; will find a touch of 
ingratirude towards their Citizens in them-a)l, but leſs in Rowe than in Athens, 
and perhaps in any other Republick whatever. The Reaſon (I ſuppoſe) was, becauſe Rome 


had not that occaſion of Jealouſic as Athens had + For in Rome, from the expulſion of the 
Kings, co the time of Sys and Marius, the Liberty of the Ciry was neyer diſturbed by nay 
| an 
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Man within it 3 1o that there being no reaſon to: apprehend; there was no. reaſon to. perle. 
ewe. In Athens it was otherwiſe; tor theit Liberty baing lavaded and taken away by P;- 
ſiſtratus, whenit was moſt flouriſhing, and compleat ; and: that by a pretence of advancing 
it: They no ſooner recover'd ic ; but remembring the Injuries which they had received, 
and their paſſed ſervitude, rhey flew our 'into ſuch an | exorbitancy of Revenge, thar they 
puniſhed not only che Faulrs of their Fellow Citizens, but the-leaſt Ulmbrage, and Appear- 
ances of them, from whence followed the Baniſkment and Execution of ſo many excellent 
Perſons : Hence came the Oftraciſmz Laws, and all the reſt of the outrages committed aſter. 
wards upon the chief of their City, for as the Writers of Politicks obſerve very well, the 
People are more cruel and vindicative, who have loſt and recovered their Liberty, than they 
who have preſerved ir, as it was lefr them by their Fathers. He therefore who confiders 
what is (aid, will neither condemn Athens, nor magnific Rome z but impure all to neceſlity 
upon the diverſity of accidents which hapned in each City. And cercainly, if it be {criouſly 
conſidered, it wiil appear, that it the Liberty of the Romans had been oppreſled, as the 
Liberty of the Athenians was, Rome would have been no better Natur'd, or ſhown more 
compaſſion to its Fellow Citizens, than Athens did: And this may be Infallibly deduced 
by what hapned (after the Expulſion of the Kings) againſt Collatinzwe and P. Yaleriug, 
for Collatin's (though he had been very ative in afferring their Liberty) was Baniſhed tor 
bearing only the Name of Targuin; and the other had like to have ran the ſame deſtiny, 
for Building a Houſe only, upon the Topof Mcunt Celts, which they ſuſpeted was tocom- 
mand the Ciry. So that ic may probably be preſumed (by its ſuſpicion and ſeverity in; 
the two cafes aforeſaid) that Rowe would have Excrcilſed the ſame Ingratitude, had 
it been Injured io its Minority, as Athens had been. And that I may haye no occaſion 
to diſcourſe of Togratirude hereafter ; 1 hall ſpeak of it more Jargely in the following 


Chapter. 


CHAP. XXIX 


Whether the Prince, or the-Peeple, is moſt ſubje@® to be ingrateful. 


ND becauſe we bave undertaken to enlarge —_ this ſubjet, I think it not amils to 
A examine which'are moſt frequently guilty of Ingratitude, the Prince, or the People : 
For berrer explication, I ſay, That Men are Ingraieful, either our of ſuſpicion, or avarice. 
For if a Prince, or Republick, ſend out any ot their great Captains upon ſcme important 
Expedirion, which the ſaid Captain atchicves, and gains Honour to himſelf, and Reputation 
to his Maſter; in this caſe the P1ince, or State, is obliged roreward him ; but if inſtead of 
rewarding, they Caſheer, or Diſgrace him, or out of a covetous principle, deny him big 
Pay, the logratitude is incxcuſable ; and leaves a Scandal behind ir that can never be worn 
out, and yet many Princesare too guilry of it ; Cornelius T acttus gives us the Reaſon in this 
Sentence, Proclivaus eſt tmjurie, quam beneficto vcem exolvere, quia gratis onert, ultio 13 queſtu 
habetar. *Tis more nataral.to return an Injury, than a Courteſie, becauſe Courteſies are burthen- 
ſome, but Revenge is ſweet. Bur it this. Ingratitude, cither in Prince or People, procreds 
nor ſo much from avarict, as ſuſpicion, in that caſe ic is ſomewhat excuſable, and of that 
kind we read of good ſtore, as when a General has Conquered a Province or Empire 'for - 
his Maſter, when he has exterminated bis Enemics, enriched his Army, and gain'd himſelf 
a great Name, 'cis impoſſbble bur he muſt be ſo acceptable co his own Soldiers, and ſodread- 
ful ro his Enemies, as muſt beget a jealouſie in the Prince ; for the Nature of Man being 
Jealous and Ambitious, and not to be confined within the bounds of his Fortune, -it canaot 
be, but if the Prince has raken a Fancy, that the glory of his General is a diminution ro his, 
the General muſt by ſome vyain-gloxious, or diſcontented Aion, eſtabliſh and confirm it z 
and then what has the Prince co do ; bor to fecure himſelf, either by cauſing him to be | 
Murthered, by taking away his Command, leſſening his Reputation with the Soldiers and RN 
People, and by all ways of 'induſtry, poſſeffing thetn, that the Viftory. was not obtained by 
any Condut of his, but by the kindneſs of Fortune, vilencſs of the Enemy, or prudence E 
and good management of the reſt of rhe Officers. | | V 

Afer Veſpaſian (being'in Zudea) was declared Emperour by his Army, Antonius Primus th 
being ar the ſame time in 7/yris with another Army, declared for the Emperour, and March- de 
th 
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ed into Ttaly againſt Yire&;us, who was then Paramountin Rowe ; and baving Beatcn him in 
two pirch'd Bartels, he enter'd the City in the Name- of Yeſpaſian; So that Muttanus 


bring ſear againſt Yitel;me 'by Veſpaſian, he found the Enemy broken, the Town R500, 
| | an 
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and all things done by Antonius to his Hand, - And howwas he required 2 Way Muttams © 

took away his Commiſiton, removed him fromthe Army; and by degrees ſo. leſſened: bis 

Authority in-Rome, that Aztontus going inco, Aſia to make;his Complaints to Yeſpaſien, 

was received fo _ that in a ſhort time he was ſtripr of all kind of Authoruy, and Died 

very miſerable : Ahd of this. Nature Examples are equentin Hiſtory; cv y 

knows how in'our times Gonſalzd Ferraote, being the King of Arragon's ng in the 

Kingdom of Naples againſt the Frerch, behaved himſelf {g'well, that by his ſingular Cou- 

dut he Conquered it, and putic wholly under the Obedience of his'/Maſter, who coming 

afterwards t Naples himſelf, cook from him the Command of his Army, diſpoſlcficd him of 

many ſtrong Places which he hetd in that Country, -and carricd-.him. wich bins uo Spain; 

where not long after, 'he Died ia ob(curity.. :But there is no Remedy ;, theſe, kind of ;jca- 

louſics are ſo natural co Princes, that itis almoſt i le.for them ta be. graccful ro any 

Man, who has performed any great thing for them. And if it.be ſo with; Kirgs,: no won: 

der if it be ſo with'the People, for in a-Free State, ,they/ have always two principal ends, 

one is to enlarge their Dominions, the other-to keep what they ;haye gar, and their cager- 

nels to both theſe, makes chem {o often guilty of Ingramrude. Astothe firſt poinc, we-ſhall 

ſpeak elſewhere; the Errors in preſerving their Liberry, r0-diiguſt- ſach' Perſons as ought, 

to be rewarded, and to ſaſpetſuch as ought to be truſted; 6 gr h: ſuch praQices are 

the occaſion of great Miſchiefs in a corrupt Common: wealth,/ and 1 yranc jd many 

times enſue (as in Rowe by Ceſar, who took that by 'Foree, which the Ingratitude of. 

the People denied to his Merits,) yet in a Town that {is; egtire, and {incorrupr, they: do, 

very well, and add much to the duration of their Libergy, to enforce great and ambiuous 

Men, tor fear of puniſhment to comporrt | thema(clves, bexier,:, Jn-tay judgment, | of all the 

Commor-wea!chs- that ever had Empire,..Raye was the feaſt; lngratctul for the, Reaſons 

abovelaid; there being neyer an Example of 4rs Ingratitude, ,bur inthe caſe of Scxpo.3, For 

Cortolanws and Camillus were Baniſhed tor their I6urics ro;rhe, Pcople, - xd: though one of 
Gl recalled, but {o 


. 
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them remaining obſtinate, was never recalled 3:yerthe ocher was not ; 

reſtored to the affeQions of. the People, rhatall bis Life aſter;they adpred him as a Prince, 
Bur cheir/jealoulic of 75-2 was of ſuch a' ſoft, as had neyer;.beeg 1 
from the Ornaments of his Body and the endowmedts of, higMind:- Hig Youth, his Wi 
dom, his excellent Qualifications had render'd him 00 pale p we Lag bis- 
Enemy, the danger and tediouſneſs of the War (which he had concluded! in a very' ſh 
time) his deliberation in reſolving, and his quickneſs in Execiition, had gained him a grea- 
ter Reputation, than was ever got by any General before-him, infomnch-as the Senators, 
Przcors, and all the chicf Magiſtrates in the City þegan tafear 'and reſpe&t him. This was 
nopleaſing ſight to the Graver ſort, becauſe it had'nor been formerly the Cuſtom in Rope: ; 
whereupon Cato (a Man of great eſteem for his Piety and Juftice) took up the Cudgels a- 
gainſt him, and complained \publickly, that the Cicy could\norbe'called Free,” whilſt the 
Magiſtrates were in Awe-of avy particular, Cizzen ;.it then; iy aching ſa@ncerly-importing 
their Liberty, the People followed the Opinion of Cato, in my judgmencihbey, were. in ſome 
meaſure to be excuſed. In ſhorr, my Opinion is, as I ſaid betore, that Tt is avarice and 
{uſpicion that makes Men Ingtarcful ; To the fiſt, of, which, the; Paople: ar .a88 natyrally: 
addifted z and to the laſt, with much leſs propenſicy than Princes, ax haying leſs occafi- 
on, which ſhall be proved hereafter. +: (gn ITED AO. 
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4 #4 | p 1% 1) . 
What Rules are to be obſerved by a Prince or, Commign-wealth to. quoi this Vice © 
. A CG vo iy . 4144S Can I , . Ls 
of Ingratitude, and, how a General. ot, great -Citzzen,is to damean himſelf to 
_ elude it.  ewpcrn > -+ch3 2a8 ©. w 721630 aaa 


\ 35 : on, Ok YE bogs W219 3's (C1902 gb 
F7O avoid the neceſfiry of living always ini ſuſpicion, and being lograteful to. his Migi- - 
'T ſers, a Prince ought togo Pirforally with bis Armies, as: was dong at uſt by. the 
Emperours of Rome, as the Great Turk does mow, and as allzhey do.and havedone char are 
Valiant and Couragious; for id ſo doing;the Honour and Profirof their Viſtoricsaccrews to, - 
themſelyes 5 but where they are:norprefeun Akabeir gclts,rhemlelyes, the Honour, re2 ; 
dounds upon their Officers, and they haye-natany compleat enjoyment of-cheir Succelles, 
till they have Eclipſed, PAT cy worn av in ethes People, whichchey dyt{bnor 
venture for themſelves ; fo that their Iogratinude, and Injuſtice to their: Officers, doesthem 
more Miſchief*-than their Congueſts do ow :good. - | But! when out, of negligence, ' or 
Tr impru- 


itmprudence, they ' tie at Home 'I6le thetn(clves, and {cad their Generals in their ſtead; 
know no berret precept tb give ther, thari whar they know already themſelves. As to the 
General; if he finds thar jealouſie Inevitable, he has bis choice of two things. As ſoon as 
the War is ended, he is voluntatily' ro lay down his Commiſſion z and to preſear it to his 
Maſter, before he has orcafigrito demand ity ufing great cart, that none of his Attions dif- 
cover him, ro be tirher Inſolent'ot Ambirious ; that bis Prince having no caule to ſuſpe& 
him, may have the greater oblipation to reward him. If this way does not pleaſe, the other 
is quice contrary ;' atid thatis; to declare hirnſelt boldly, and try always to ſer up for bim- 
ſelf, cajoling and ſweetniog his Soldiers aad Subjedts, making new Alliances with his Neigh- 
bouts, ſeizirg upon the trong Towns, cortupting the Officers, a1d where they will not be 
cortupted, ſecuring them ſore other 'way, and by doing thus, he ſhall be eyen with his 
Lotd, for his Ingratirude defigned : And befides theſe two ways, there is none that [ 
know. Buit (a1 Taidl befote) becauſe Met can neither be good nor bad in extremity, jr 
bappens thar gtcat' Men are utiwilling co qui their Commands, and retire after the pain. 
ingofa Vittory ; behave themſelyes Modeſtly, they cannot z, and to uſe rigour. in an Ho- + 
nourable-way; is impoſſible. -So/ that whil't they are in ſuſpence, and uncertain which 
Coutle to Steer, they art thaty times deſtroyed. Asto a Common-wealth, that would pre- 
ſetve and exernpt it-lf ſrotiihis deteſtable vice of Irgratitude, the ſame Remedy canhor 
be preſcribed, 'as was pi Eſctibed toa Prince; for not being able to manage its Wars in Perſon 
as a Prince tay 40, the Coniftiand of their Forces mult of neceſhry be commiaed to ſome 
of rlitir Subjedts.”' The” beſt'fay' they can rake, is to follow the Example of Rowe, and that 
will render thenylels mens that rbeir Neighbours. In the Wars of the Rowans, by 
ancient Cuſtorn, all' Pcople vere amployed;'as nell Nobles as others, and from thence ut 
came,” that they/wete always 'wall furniſh?d-with Generals and Officers of a!l ſorts, which 
kept theta from: being jealous of) any 'one, having ſo many of ous Meric to oppoſe him : 
Belides which, rhefe wee expreſs Laws againſt Ambition, and all People fo narrowly ob- 
ſervedith#t nb Mad difevver' the leaſt deſign or inclination that way;and in the ceration 
of -DiCtatots, he was comttionly 'preferr'd, who debas'd himfclf molt, or diſcovered- leaſt 
deſite ro obrait it; by whic? neat, preventing rhe occaſion of fuſpicion, they ;prevented 
the Togtatirade.' { Thar Seate thietefore which would avoid the guile of Ingratitude, is to imi- 
rare Rowe, and thacc Perſon who would avoid the cffeats, muſt obſer ye how the Romans 
defended thaniſelyes;'! 0002 050 0 018 4, 
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That the Romans ſed wo1extruordinary - puniſhments towards their great Captains, 
when they committed au Bryor of Ignorance; -or Matice, provided the Government 


"Was hot d arhnfea by tg" 


'T HE Romans (451 PATPaR were not only leſs unthankful, than their Neighbours, 
"L bur they wetEmore Hants and Gehile in-the puniſhment of their Generals, chan 
any other State ; it their miſcarriage was Malicious, they puniſhed it not ſeverdy ; bur it 
It was by Ignorance or Miſtake, in ad of Revenge, they did many times reward it ; and 
this they did upon very grave conſideration : For the Romans underſtood the charge of an 
Army to be ſo great a care, and {NMqcran agen paagorrance, that whoever. underrook 
it, ought to have his Mind free, and indiſturbed by any other reſpe&t or troubles whatſo- 

e--would never. mind his Army, nor rake 


eycr, for his thoughts being wich his trqubles, he: 

afy Re WY RF" NEO y is ſefit irſto Greece againſt Philip of M-cedox, of 
intb Ttaly Ypaihft FYr>nibal,' of thofe Peopleupoh the Frontiers, which-had been Conquered 
before, and the Captain who has the General Command, 1s loaden with all thecares which 
do commonly -attend great and extraordinary Enterprizes. , Now it to thoſe neceflary 
car&sfor his Army; thete ſhould be ſuperadded:a Fear, and apprehenſion of bring puniſhed: 
at hisrerurn (if-rhitgps wenr'orherwiſe chan 'well)/ and perperval: reflexion upon thoſe who 
have been arg put to Death upon the ſame-ſcore, it muſt verds dilturb the Tranquilli- 
ty of "his Mind; and make hitn unfit for any great Adtion. © The wile Romans thought che 
Iofamy' aid Diſſiafiour & loſing a Barcel, punifarmenr enough, without heaping one AMi- 
Aion tipoh anothet? * Atid _— thoſe whoſe Errors proceed, rather from M lice than Igno- 
race) we have etiother; Example.” 


0 46, and Virginius, had cach of them an Army, 
atd- were' Encaryyied before Yegs : 


; :  Sergitts- was Þ: againſt che Tzſcans, and Virgimms 
on the other fide, "againſt ai1y Body clle. Irhapned, the Faliſchaving joyned with m_ 
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of their neighbours, came to fall upon Sergius. Sergius had notice, and foiind himſelf too 
weak ; yet rather than ſend to his Zompanion far Supplics; he choſe to be toured ; and 
Virginius on the other fide, though he knew his diſtreſs,” would by no means relieve him, 
unleſs he deſired it ; ſo that the Rowan Army was cut oft by the ambition and emulation 
of their Generals z-a thing of yery ill example, had ic been ſuffered to paſs without puniſh» 
ment. 


only a Pecunjary. mult, but their crime deſerved ſharper correCtion, but the Romans were 
unwilling to do any thing againſt cuſtom, which (as is ſaid before) is very, ncpged with them. 
As to theerrors of. ignorance, . we have another example in Yarro, by whoſe folly and raſh- 
neſs the Romans: having loſt. the, Battel of.Cannas againſt Hannibal, and brought their 
whole Government in danger, had Hanmbel known to uſe, as well as gain a Vitto- 


ry ; yet his offence having ip it more of ignorance. than malice,. whea he came back, the - 


Senate went out to meet him, in their Formaliries, and not being able co congratulate his ſuc- 
ceſs, they, gave him thanks tor. his return,and that De ſalute reepublice non deiperaſſet, That 
he did not defpair of their Affairs. When Papirius Cur(or the; Dictator would needs put Fa- 
bius to death, becauſe contrary to orders be had fought with the Sawmies;. among other 
reaſons which the Father of Fabtus urged againſt thar ſentence, this was one, that the Peo- 

le,.of Rowe had till that time never been ſo ſevere upon any of their Commanders for the 
fol; of a Battel, as Papirius would now be upon the Victor for gaining one. 


- 
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; b CHAP. XX XII 


A : Commonwealth or Prince. i not to. defer his Beneficence till the ne» 
0 ceſſiity of the Obje@ requires it. | 


'F H E: Liberalicy of the Romans to the People ſucceeded very well when Poyſenna invas 
-\&- ded Rome in behalf of the Targuins; for the Senate apprehending the People might 
be brought to reſtore the Kings rather than endure the War, to oblige them, releas'd their 
Gabcls upon Salt, and all their other Dutics,: declaring the People were ſufficient Beneta- 
Qorsrathe publick ; in providing, and bringing uptheir Children ; all which was done to 
<ajote them-into ſuch an humour as might make them endure the Sicge, and ſwallow the 
Calamitics of the War : But let no man rely upon this example, and defer his indulgence 
to-the people, till the enemy be upon his back ; for ir ſhall never ſucceed fo well to. him 
as it: did roche Royans, becauſe the multitude will think themſelyes more obliged ro the 
—_ to him, and belicve, that when the neceſliry is over, they ſhall be as bad as be- 
fore. The-reaſon why this way ſucceeded ſo happily to the Rowans, was, becauſe their 
State was but:new, and ſcarce (cried, and the People were ſenſible that ſeveral Laws were 
made before for cheir aovamage and'reputation ; as particularly the Law of appeal to the 
people; ſo as they were able to (atisfie theraſclves that the benefits which were confer'd u 
them by the _ wp rather from a diſpolition in the-Senate to do them good thar 
from any apprehenſion of the enemy:Beſides.the injuries and outrages of theirKings lay freſkt 
and heayy. upon their Memorics.-But theſe caſes hapning very ſcldom,'cis bur yery. (cldom 
that ſich remedies ſucceed ; wherefore it is.better for any Commonwealth or Prince to con- 
{ider the worſt before-hand; and what people he is moſt like to have need of in time of 
adverſity ; and to live ſo with them in time pf proſperity, as that they may be cncouraged 
to- relieve him upon any diſtreſs. And he who atts otherwiſe, whether Prince or Common- 
wealch, (but eſpecially a Prince) and preſumes, when the danger is hanging over his head, 
that.it is time.enough to favour the people, will find himſelf miſtaken, and the people rca- 
dier to contribute to his ruin than defence. | | 


(!. 
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Nevertheleſs, whereas other States would have puniſhed them with death, Rowe inflicted 
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CH AP. XXXIIL 


If an incorvenience increaſes either within a State, or againſt it ; it us better to tems 
porize and comply, than to endeavour to remove it by violence. 


FT HE Roman Commonwealth increafing in Empire, Repuration and Fotce, their neigh- 
bours not having conſidered it,nor what damage that greatneſs might pull down up- 
on them, began now (when too late) ro diſcoyer 'their error z/ and being willing to do that 
now which had been more eaſie before, forry liecle States of them Confederated againſt 
Rome The Romans, among their uſual proviſtons in caſe of imminent danger,creared a Di- 
Hator, who, without any mans advice, might reſolve as he plcaſed, and execure his reſolu- 
tions without being called to ar) account. 'T his Magiſtrate was yor only the occaſion of over. 
coming their enectmes at tHtar time, bur was very uſeful upon all accidents afterwards when 
their Dominion increafed. "Which tay reach us, that when eicher at home within, ot 
abroad againſt 4 Cormmonwealth, an inconvenience atifes, (whether from an ioward bran 
outward catiſe it is not material) 'ris betrer counſel to comply and remporize, than w endea- 
vour furioufly co lupprefſs it z for to refiſt, 'is to augment ir, and to pull down vpon our 
heads what we were but aftaid of before. And rhele kind of accidents fall out in a Com- 
monwealth oftner from incrinſick than excrinſlick cauſes, where the power and authority 
of ſome Citizen is permitted ro increaſe too faſt, and more than is convenient for the ho- 
nour or benefit of the State ; or when fuctr Laws arc abrogated or negle&ed as were moſt 
for the intereſt of their State : which error, if ſuffered ro run on, will be more dangeroug 
ro oppole thaiy to Gmey. with ; for ir isſo much che harder to find out theſe inconvenien- 
cies in the beginning, by how Much "tis natural for all people to fayour every things that is 
new, eſpecially if introduced by a young 'rnart , with the leaſt ſhew or prerence of advan- 
rage ; for if a young Gentleman appears in a Commonwealch endued with more than or- 
dinaty qualities, the cyeyof 'the whole City arc immediaely upon him, chey run ungni- 
movſly wo reſpec him, atd pay hint all the honour that can be imagined ; ſo thar if he 

the kewl? ſpark of atnbition oft vain glory, be is preſently puſſed up, and inflarncd with the 
lation of his owt) woRlyand the affection of the people: and whe he is arrived at 
ſich an heighe,as to be'asy Whbleds their/ertor, then *ris rao -lare ; there are bur few retme- 
Hes Mm the caſe ; and whe moſt of chem are applicd,theydo bur magnifie his power. Mary 
Exampley might be brought#© this purpoſe, bur I ſhall only inſtance in one. 

C di Medrets ((rom whom the furngus Pamily of che Medics in our City had their 
firft Grandeur) was in fucd reputation for Hiswiſdom ; and his fellow Citizens were fo ig- 
norant, that he began to be fotemidable ro the State, and the Magittrares began w think it 
difficult to take hirm down, but deftrudtive 16 Jet him ſtand. There was at thar time'in 
Florent? @ petfon of great extperience in matters of State, called Nicole 4s Vz4m9, who'be- 
ing well adviſed ofthe firſt faule which he had committed in not conſidering in time che in- 
convetticncies which might follow upon Cofime's tion, refolved ro obviare- rhe fe 
cond ; that is, that no force ſhould be uſed to oppreſs him, as knowing chat courſe wonld 
be the ruin of the Stare; end {6 it proved nor long after his death. For the Citizens which 
remained, hot following his toimſel, began to'combine, and fortifie againſt Coftato, and in- 
dred for&d him out of Rowe: W hereupon,his party beinginereaſed, in a Gort time called 
him home again, and made hitn their Prince , to which dignity he could never have at- 
rived, but by the 6ppoftrion of his encnies. = 

The ſatn& hapried to 7alite Ceſar, whoſe great Virtue and excellent Qualifications: re- 
commmnended gpm om the tavour of P and the People, char by! degrees he be- 
carne terrible, and wtherr favour was turned into far ; of which Cocero complains, when he 
ſays that Pompey began to fear him too late z for when his fear prompred-him'ts look out 
for a remedy, that remedy haſtned the ruin of the State. I ſay then (when this caſe hap- 
pens) it is incomparably beter to temporize, than to endeayour to repel rhe miſchicf which 
threatens by violence atd force. For many times, by that mears, ir paſſes as it came, and 

ocs our of it ſelf, or cle the damage it brings is the longer a coming. In theſe caſes 

rinces ought to be very vigilant , leſt going abour to retrench and lefſen the great power of 
a neighbour, they give him opporrunity to increaſe ir, and bring themſelves into greater 
danger ; you arc therefore to compare your own ſtrength, and your enemies, and if you 
find your ſelf the ſtronger, ro attack him couragiouſly ; bur if weaker, you had better be 
quiet, leſt is. happens to you as it did to thoſe jzttle States who confederated againſt Rope, to 
whom (as appearcd by the cycnt) ic had been much bexter ro have face ſtill, - and endes: 
your 
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youred le Pricadfiin, chan to: have irricaecd the great Power, of the Romaw, and fore'd 
ther to a War; for the Rawaxs had never got to that height, if that Confedexacy bad nag 
given thery occaſion of epnga, expcriments for their , and pat cthem-among the 
reſt, upon'the Crearion of Diftarors, by which new invensgion they pot only maſtered all 
dangers that threarned rhem, but prevenced a miſchiets, inro which {without that 
remedy) the Commonweakh would moſt certainly have fatter 


D —— 


GH AP, XXXIV. 


— 


The Diffator ſhip was uſeful, not hurifal to. the Commanycalth of Rome ; aud how 


that Power which 1 ufurp' d,' and illegally aſſumed, is pernicious to a State; not 
that which is conferred legally by the ſuffrage of the People. 


Here arc thoſe to be found who have ſaid that the Diftatorſhip was the ruin and de- 

ſtruQion of that Commonwealch, alledging that the firſt T yrant that was eyct in 

thac Ciry, fer bitmfclf up, under che Ficle of DiCtaror, and affirming that C 2far could not 
under any other name have juſtificd his Tyranny. 

Thoſe who maintain that opmion did not Examine it thorowly, and are not for that rea- 

ſan to be believed. For ir was not the name ot dignity of-the Diftator which broughbt 


Reme'ino ryory, bur the authortty aflumed by the Cirizens upon the perperuation of thay 


Office ; and if there had been no fuch thing as Diftator, Cfar had raken forme other Title 
upon him to _ his deſigns z for when ones power is abfolete, he can aſſume what 
natne he plcaſcs; bur 'tis nor a great T itle char gives any man power. Whilſt the DiQa- 
torſhip was diſpoled by publick ſuffrage, it was very beneficial ; thoſe who anained ir by 
ways extraordinary, abuſcd ir exceedingly ; the zeſt were never known to have done any 
injury to the C wealth thorow all che Di&Etacorſhips : the reaſon is le,becauſe 
a/ man muſt be endued wich many good qualitics before he can uſurp ſuch an Authority. 
He muſt be abundantly rich ; he muſt know how to iafinuate with eyery body ; he muſt 
have a great party, ard make cyery man his friend , which"is noe pratticable where the 
Laws are in force; and if he had all thoſe qualifications, they wonld render him ſo formi- 
dable, that the free yoices would ever concur in his cleQion; beſides, the DifQtaror was noc 
perpetual, bur creared only upon parricular exigence,and with limired power, extending no 
farther than the preſent danger, during which he had power to diſpoſe of all things ar bis 
pleaſure, and puniſh as he thoughr withour any appeal ; but he could do nothing in 
ditmipution to the Government, he could nor incrench upon the authority of the Senate or 
People, abrogate their old Laws, or inſtirute new :' ſo that the ſhortneſs of his DiQatorſhip, 
che limication of his authority, and the incorruption of the people, made ir impoftble for 
him tocranſgreſs, and do any. miſchict to the City ; and on*the contrary, that Office has 
been always beneficial, and in my judgment, the prircipal'in Rowe,” and has contributed 
more than all the reſt tro make ic Miſtreſs of the World ; for without that, that Ciry had 
never been able ro have obviated ſo many dangers, nor gone thorow ſo many difficulties, 
againſt which their accuſtomed and ordinary means would have been of lirtle validity, as 
being roo tedious, and flow ; (no one Counſel or Magiſtrate being able to do all things alone, 
but being in a murual neceſſiry rhe one of the other) for in caſes which require immediate 
remedy, rime paſſes away, and is often loſt whilſt chey arc in their counſels, and when they 
come to a reſolucion, 'ris roo late, and.their remedics dangerous. 

Wherefore | think it convenicnt that a Commonwealth have a certain way to be uſed 
only in caſe of urgent —_— as the Sergnory of Yenice, (which at this day is the beſt re- 
gulaced Commonwealth in the World; tha State in time of imminent danger has a reſer- 
ved power to confer authority lome few of their Citizens, by virtue of which they 
-may order all as they pleaſe, without the conſultation of the reſt, for when a Common- 
-wealth is deſticure of ſome ſuch caſtor, ic mult of neceſſity be ruined by Ricking co their 
old, or break them to preſerve it ſelf ; and it were to be wiſh'd that nothing might happen 
i a Commonwealth that mighe give occaſion for theſe extraordinary ways; for though 
thoſe extraordinary by may ſometimes be good, yer the example is itl,and introduces a 
-cuſtom of breaking old orders for good, which afterwards, under that pretence, will. be 
broken for ill ; Wherefore that Commonwealth can never be perfe, that by its Laws has 
notprovided againſt every rhing, prepared remedics for every accident, and appointed in 
what manner they ſhall be managed'; which is co be done no bener way chan by a Difta- 
tor, 'or ome ſuch Magiſtrate to be created upon cxtraordinaty occafion ; for without _ 

, they 
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they muſt certainly be ruined ; and one thing very remarkable in this order,jis;the wiſdom 
of the Romans in the Formality of irs Eleftion ; for the DifQtators being introduced with 
fore diminution to the Confuls, (who'being from heads of the City br + down to 
obedience like other people, might pofhbly reſent it, and in time be the occaſion of :difſen- 
tion in the Ciry) they commirred their Eleftion into the hands of the Conluls, to the end, 
that upon any extraordinary. emergence, when Rome ſhould have occaſion. of ſo extracr, 
dinary a Magiſtrate, the Conſuls ſhould comply the more willingly, becauſe they had the 
miaking them themſelves;for the Wounds which a man gives himſelt ſponrancoutly ,and-of 
his own eleCtion, are not ſo grieyous as what he is forced for to bear. But towards the lat- 
ter end of their Empire, the Romans, inftead of a DiQtator, inveſted their Conſul with an 
equivalent authority in theſe words, Videat Conſal, ne Reſpublica quid detriment: capjat ;, Let 
it be the C onſal's care that the Commonwealth recerves no prejudzre. So that to'rerurn to bur 
matter, I conclude, that the neighbouring States conſpiring againſt the Romans, and\cn- 
deavouring to oppreſs them, made thera contrive berter, nor only for their defence,: bixt to 
put themſelves into a poſture, with more vigor, and counſel, and authority to repel their 
invaſion, and turn their force upon them. | T 
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CH A-P.. XXXV-: 


Flow it came to paſs that the Creation of | the Decem-virate was prejudicial to the 
*... Liberty of that State, though it was done freely, and by publick Suffrage. _- 1,., 


wy mY 
— 
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N the laſt Chapter we have ſhewn- that a-power legally: conferred, and by rhe wry 

the people, is nor dangerous to the State ;-bur thar which is uſurped,and gotten by ; 
ro which the cleftion of the Decem-Txrs may ſeem! to: be contrary, who RIOT by che 
People of Rowe to make their Laws, and reform extravagancics in the Commonwealth, 
which Decemvirt by degrees:encroached upon their Liberties, and. made thetaſelves. T y- 
rants. Wherefore we are to conſider what is ſaid; with limitation and reſtraints and reſpeR 
both the manner in which: ſuch power 'is confer'd, as likewiſe the time it is to-continue,whe+ 
ther for. longer or ſhorter : for. an abſolate power (though- gtanted bur for.a year) is very 
dangerous, and produces {uch cficfts as are fntable ro the mind of the perſon-to whom 'it 15 
granted. And the- Power | of the Decem wir+ (if-examined); will be found: much greater 
than the Power 'of the DiRators. + For notwithſtanding the creation 'of the Diftator, the 
Majeſty of the Conſuls and Senate remained, rogether with the Authority of the Tribunes 
which were as bounds to reſtrain and. circumſcribe the Juriſdiftion of the DiQator z and 
although che DiQator had power to removeany one out of the Conſulfhip;or rake from-him 
his Tribunicial Authority; yer he could not vacate or aboliſh the whole Orders of Senators, 
Conſuls and Tribunes, make new Laws, nor introduce anew form of Government. So 
_ that their eyes being always upon him, he was forced (as'it were) to! intend only ſuch 
things as were for the benefit of th: Commonwealth. Bur in the creation of the Decem- 
viri it was otherwiſe ; for the whole power of the people was transfer'd to them, the Con- 
ſuls and Senate.being caſhicred, and the power of the Tribunes of the people almoſt: quite 
laid aſide ; ſo that ftanding alone in the Goyernmentz without Conſuls,or T ribunes, orap- 
peal to the people, or any other Magiſtrate to corre or controul them ; it was no ſtrange 
thing that the-very next year after their creation, they ſhould become intolerable and inſo- 
lent, eſpecially being inſtigated by the ambition of Apprus. And for this reaſon it is to. be 
obſeryed, that-when it is faid, a Power conferred legally, and by the ſuffrage of che people, 
is neycr prejudicial cothe State; it is to be ſuppoſed ro-be confer'd with due circumſtances, 
-and for a ccrtam time ; but when the people is cheated, and gives it imprudently and raſhly, 
'as in this caſe of the Decem-wirs, things never go berter, which is caſily proved by conſider- 
-ing what it wasthat kept the DiQators ſo good, and made the Decews wiys ſo wicked z and 
-weighing withal che manner which other Republicks that were reputed well ordered, ob- 
ſerved, 1a conferring their authority for a long time, as the: Spartazs to their Kings, ang the 
Vexetians to: their Dukes:both of them preſcribing them rules and limits that they; were not 
to exceed, and oppomting ſuch Guards upon them as ſhould be able (though they were ne- 
-ver ſo il-di of themlelves) ro keep them from employing their. power to the detri- 
ment of the State, "ny | | 

Nor is-it ſufficient if this Power be confer'd-upon good men ; for men are frail, and eafil 
corrupted, and then in a ſhort time he that is abſolute may caſily corrupt the people, 
Friendſhips, make partics, heap up riches, and commit a thouſand extrayagancics ; nor - 
t 
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the poverty of their Perſons, or the wancof ReJatjons preveit it, for Wealth, and Honour, - 


' and every thing follows ,them which are abſolute, as we'ſhall ſhow particularly when we 


ipcak ofthe creation of the Decem-urs. 
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CH AP. XXXVI. 


Citizens who have Executed the greateſt Offices, ought not afterwards to diſdain 
or. ſcruple the leſs. 


Arcns Fabius and Catus Manlins being Conſuls, the Romans obrained a glotious Vi- 
tory over the Veiemtes, and the Etruſes, in which was Slain 2wimtus Fabius, Brother 
10 the Conſul, who was choſen the Year betote. From whence occaſion is offered of ad- 
miring the Excellence of the Roman Conſticution and obſ{crying how well it was accommo- 
dated: for the enlargement of their Empire, from whoſe cl, the more the Common- 
wealths of our_days do recede, the more do they wander and deviate from the beſt. For 
though the Rowaxs atfeCted Glory and Command as much as other Pcople, they did nor 
diſdain notwithſtanding to Obey m6 their Armics, the ſame Perſons whom they had feor- 
merly Commanded ; and ſerve asprivate Soldiers, where rhey had formerly been Generals. 
This is a practice contrary to the Opinion and Genius of our Age ſo- much, that in Yerice it is 
provideo by a publick Law,thata Citizen who bas had a greater Command, may refuſe to 
accept of a leſs (and the City allows ir) which Law, though it may be convenient for private 
Perions, mult needs be prezadicial to che publick; becauſe the publick may with more 
confidence commir at inferjiour Command to agreat Officer, than prefer an inferiour Officer 
to a great Command: For to a young Soldier, thoſc places of Importance are nor ſafely cn- 
truſted, -unle(s Perſons of Experience and Wildom be placed about him, by whoſe Coun- 
ſel he may be direQed : Aud it \.c mans had 'done then, what the Yenetians and other 
Common-wealths do now, and not ſuffered any Man who had eyer been Conſul, to ſerve 
in any other Quality, many things had betallen them that would have endangered their 
Liberty ; and again, it any' young Officers had been admitted ro the Supream Commands, 
and no Body placed about: them to ana ang diced them, they would have grown 
_—_ and: carelels, and many things have. hapned that might have Ruined the 
ate. | | 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
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What troubles and offence was created in Rome by the Agrarian Law ; and how 
dangerous it | is to make a new Law oppoſite to an old Cuſtom , with too much 
retroſpe@ ion. | | | 


T is obſerved by moſt ancient Writers, that.as Men are afflifted in Adverſity, ſothey ace 
I fatiated in Proſperity ; and that Joy and Grict have the ſame effeAts: For when Men are 
not neceffirated ro Fight, they Bight tor Ambition, which is ſa powerful in our Minds, chac 
let 11s arrive at what height of good Fortune we can; we are never contented, but are ſti}l 
labouring for more z avd this happens to us, becauſe we are naturally capable of delirirg 
many things, which we are unablero. compaſs; and therefore our defire being greater than 
our power t© acquire; our Minds are never at reſt wich what we enjoy. And this is the 
occaſion of all onr- varicties' of Fortune, for when we are always driving at more, and 


fearful] of loſiig whar is already ia our poſicthan, we arc apt to fall into {uſpicions, from 


thence into Quarrels, and fromthenceinto Wars, which do uſually bring aſter chem the 
Ruin of our Countty. This we have diſcourſcd, to give you a betcer contemplation of the 
People of. Rowe, which by'a kind of necefiiey was forced by their Tribuwuial Power ro 
Fortifie themſeives' againſt the Oppreſfions of the Patrecie ;. bur when they had obtained, 
what indeed neceſſity impelled them to deſire, being inſtigared by their Ambition, chey 
went on further, and contended with the Patreces both for Honour, and Eſtate ; which 
was the occaſion of the Sedicions about the Agrarian Law, and by-degrees, the deſtruftion 
of the Common-wealth. And becauſe ir is neceſſary in every well-order'd State, that 
reſpe& be had rather to the entichrnenc of the Publick, than particular Citizens, the 
People of Rowe could not (in what brlong'd to this Law) but Err againſt the Funda- 


meatals 
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mencals of their Goverament,, if they 'wete 'fo conſtituted, that Foes of time could 
give no occaſion of difference, unleſs we will rather affirm, . chat ar firſt all; things were { 
well, that ir was beyond the power of time to diforder them: Be it which way it will, 
it is certain, this Law was never mentioned _in Rowe, but with great controyerlic, and ty. 
mulr. This Law conſiſted principally in two Heads. One was, I hat no Citizen of Rowe 
ſhould be permicted to poſſeſs more Now a certain proportion of Land. The other, thar 
what Land ſhould be taken from the Enemy, ſhould be divided equally among the People , 
borh of which Articles were. againſt the Intereſt of the Nobility ; for - moſt .of them ha. 
ving more Land than was allowed by this Law, their Fortunes by it were to be confiſcated, 
and half of thein raken away z and then by the diſtribution of what they ſhould rake from 
the Enemy, they ſhould loſe all opportunity of enricbing themſelves for the future z which 
being certainly true, and this Law ſo petfe&tly pernicious to the intereſtof the Nobilicy, ic 
was never mentioned by the Tribunes, but the Patric: oppoſed ic, and'with all the ca- 
gerneſs imaginable ; yet not always by Force, but ſometimes by Evaſion, either com. 
manding out their Armies upon ſome pretended defign, -or by ferring up another Tribune 
in oppolicion to him who propoſed the Law, that thereby they might diſſolve it, or elle 
by ſending new Colonies. And fo it hapned when the Colony was ſent to Anttum, at the 
time when the difference was ſo high berwixt rhe Patru#and the Agrartans, that no other 
expedient could be found ro keepthem from Blood. Ly tells us, That there were very 
few that would Liſt chemſelves upon thar accompr, to l-up the number of that Colony, 
lo much more did the People prefer an allotment about Rome, than in any orher place. Bur 
afterwards the Quarrel grew higher, and to appeaſe their Seditions, the Romans were glad 
ro ſend their Armies ſometimes tothe -extreameſt patrs' of /faly, and ſometimes beyond 
them. Bur afterwards it falling out, rhat the Lands which they took from the Enemy, 
were remote, at great diſtance from-Rowe, and, not-to be cultivated with any convenience, 
the Pcople grew weary, ant'infiſted not-{o fiercely'on their — Law: They began 
alſo to be more moderate in thoſe kind of ——__— hen any Country was (ciz- 
cd, they ſent Colonies to plant them: With theſe AXFthey -sKin'd 'oyer their animolities 
till the time of the Gryacchi, who reviving them again, gave - occaſion to the Ruin of 
their Goyernmenrt :{ For the Nobility Laing encrealed-theit Strength, the 'Quarrel ad. 
vanced ſo far, that they came to Blows, the Magiſtrate beirig utable ro reſtrain them, 
the fury of the Faftion encreaſing, each Party began'to look our for 'a Head. © The Peo- 
ple choſe Marius, and made him four times Conful (with' ſome lictle interval) which 
Authority he managed ſo well to his own advantage, that by the Power and Intereſt which 
he had got inthat time, he made himſelf thrice Conſul afterwards. The Nobility having 
no other Remedy againſt ſo growing a Plague, applied thendfelves to SyTa, and having 
made him their Chicf, they fcll, to down-right, Wars; which were carried on with much 
Blood and yariety of Fortune, till ar laſt the Nobility prevailed. The ſame FaQion re- 
vived again in the days of Ceſar, and Pompey, and was attended by the deſtruQion of the 
Stare : For Ceſar Eſpouſing the Marian Party, and Pompey the SyNan ; Ceſar overcame, 
and was the firſt thar ſer up a Tyranny in Rome 4 after whole time, that City could never 
recover its Liberty. This was the beginning, and this was the end of the Agrarian Law, 
which may ſeem to contradift what we bave ſaid clſewherc, thatthe Diſcords and Enmity 
berwixt the People and Senate of Rozre, conduced to tlietnlargement of cheir-Empire, and 
the conſervation of their Liberry, by giving opportunity for the making of ſuch Laws, as 
were great corroboration to their Libertics and Freedom }, but I anſwer, That the cffefts 
of the Agrarian Law, do not hinder, but-that what we have ſaid may be true ; for {o 
great was the Ambition-of the Nobility, that had ir not been curb'd and check'd ſeveral 
ways, it would have Ulſurped upon the City, and got the whole Power into its Hands. 
And if we obſerve that the Agrarian Diſpute was Three Hundred Years together in. Rome, 
before ircould ſabverc it, we may eaſily imagine, che Ambi:ion of the Patricts would haye 


done ir much ſooner, bad it not been balanced and -deprefled by the People with their. 


Agrarian Laws, and ſome other Inventions. From whence likewiſe we may obſerve, that 
Wealth is more eftimable among Men, than Honour ; for when the Patreest-were in'contros 
verſic with the People, about Titles and Honour, they never went ſo high. as to give them 
any extraordinary Diſguſt : But when their Eſtates and Fortunes were at Stake, they 
Defended them with ſuch, Zeal, that they choſe rather to put the whole Common-wealch 
into a Flame, than to part with them quickly: The great Authors of that Conflagration 
were the Graccht, whoſe Good-will and Intentions towards the People, \was much more 
to be commended than their Wiſdom. For to remove an inyeterated inconvenience, and 
to that purpoſe ro make a Law with too: much rerroſpeRion, is ill. Counſel (as I ſaid 
before) and haſtens that Ruin which ic was deſigned to preyent; but with Paticnce aud 
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great hurt. 


_ m_ 
— 


CH AP. XXXVIIL 


Weak Common-wealths are generally irreſolute, and ill adviſed, taking theif 
Meaſures more from Neceſſity, than Eleftion. 


HE Polſct, and the Equt underſtanding that Rowe was ſadly viſited with a Contagion; 

concluded it a fair opportunity ro Conquer it, and having betwixt them railcd a 
powerlul Army, they Invaded the Latin, and Hermct ; over-ran moſt of their Country, 
and forced them to ſend ro Rome for Aihiſtance. The Rowaxs returned anſwer, that they 
ſhould' put themſelves in; Arms, and make as good Defence as they could ; for the Sickneſs 
was ſoraging, they could give them no relief, which ſhows the Generofity and Wiſdom 
of that Senate, That in all conditions, and under the greateſt of their Calamitics never 
receded from its Majeſty and Grandeur ; but at all rimes would have the diſpoſal of the 
Athairs of ics SubjeQts, and when neceſhry required, made no ſcruple ro command things 
contrary to their old ways of ——_ This I ſay, becauſe formerly the Senate had 
forbidden-chem to arm, upon any occaſion whatever ; and perhaps another Council would 
have-thought it derogatory to their Grandeur, to permic them to defend themlſelyes : 
But this' Senate was endued with admirable Prudence, underſtood how things were to be 
taken,- and rejefted ; and: of two Evils how to make choice of the leaſt. It troubled them 
much that they were not in condition to protett them ; -and it troubled them no leſs, 
Thar they would be forced to defend themfelyes upon their own ſcore, without Succours 
from Rome ; yer finding there was a neceffity of ir, the Enemy being at their Gates, and 
threatning them with Death, they retained their Authority, and with great.Gravity, ſen 
them word todefend themſelves, and raiſe what Forces they could. This may ſeem but 
a common reſolution, and what any other Common-wealths would have taken as well as 
that ; but weak and ill ordered Common-wealths cannot come off with ſo much Honour. 
Duke Yalentine having taken Faenza, and over-run moſt port of Bologns, demanded pal- 
fage of the Florentines ro March his Army to Rowe. The Florentine Council met, and 
conſulted, and there was not one Man who thought it convenient to grant it. This was 
not according to the diſcretion of the Romans; tor the Duke being very ſtrong, and the 
Florentines but weak, it had been more for their Honour to have granted him paſſage, when 
they could not obſtrutt it ; that what they could not reſiſt, might have been imputed to their 
Courteſic. Burthere is no Remedy, 'tis the property of weak States ro do cyery thing 
amils, and never todo wel} bur in ſpight of their T ceths, for there is 'no ſuch thing as Pru- 
dence among them. And this Florence has verified in two other caſes. 

In the Year 1500. when Lewis XII. had repoſi:fled himſelf of Milan, he had an incli- 
nation to. reſtore Piſa to the Florentines upon the payment of 50000 Florens : To this 
purpoſe he ſent thither his Armv under the Command of Monſieur de B:aumoxt, in whom 
(though a French-Man) the | Florentines had great confidence. Beaumont came up with 
his Army betwixt Caſſina and Piſa, and lodged ic conveniently for the Battering the Town : 
Having been two or three day; before it, and all things ready for the Aſſault, Commitſto- 
ners came our, and offerred to Surrender to the French, upon condition that he would cn- 
gage upon the Honour of bis Maſter, that it ſhould not in four Months time be delivered 
to the Florentine ; to which the Florentines. not conſenting, the Commiſſioners returned. 
The cauſe why the Florentines refuſed it, was their jealoufie of the King, though they had 

ur themſelves under his Prote&tion. They did nor cor{1der that the King could better 
ave put the Town into their Hands when he was Maſter of ic himſelf (and if he had 
refuſed ir, it would bave-diſcoyered him) than promiſe to do ir. when he was not in 
poſicflion, and yet they be: forced ro purchaſe that promiſe ar a very great rate. T'wo 
Years after, Arezzo Revolted, and the King ſent Scigneur Zubalt with Supplics ro the 
Florentines, who had Belieged the Town. Fubalt was no ſooner arrived, but the Inhabi- 
tants of Arezzo made him the ſame profler, and the Florentines could not be brought ro 
conſent : Zubglt reſented it, and knowing it to be a great Fault, he praCtiſed privacely wich 
the Aretines, without Communicating with the Florentene Commiſlaries : An agreement 
was clap'd, up betwixt them, by Virtue of which, 7ubale entered the Town, and re- 
proached the Florentizes by their indiſcretion, 2» Foogle wholly inexperienced ks 
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mentals of their Goverment, if they "were 'fo conftitured, that proceſs 'of cine tould 
give no occaſion of difference, unleſs we will rather affirm, .that ar firſt all; things were'fo 
well, that ir was beyond the power of tire to diforder them: Be it which way it will, 
it is certain, this Law was never mentioned_in Rome, but with great controyerſic, and ty- 
mulr. This Law conſiſted principally in two Heads. One was, I hat no Citizen of Rowe 
ſhould be permicted to poſſeſs more thati a cermain proportion of Land. 'The other, thar 
what Land ſhould be taken from the Enemy, ſhould be divided equally among the People; 
both of which Articles were againſt the Intereſt of the Nobility ; for - moſt .of them ha-. 
ving more Land than was allowed by this Law, their Fortunes by it were to be confiſcated, 
and half of thein taken away z and then by the diſtribution of what they ſhould take from 
the Enemy, they ſhould loſe all opportunity of enricbing themſelves for the future , which 
being cerraivly true, and this Law ſo petfe&tly pernicious to the intereſt of the Nobilicy, ic 
was never mentioned by the Tribunes, bur the Patriczz oppoſed ir, and 'with all the ca- 
gerneſs imaginable ; yet not always by Force, but ſometimes by Evaſton, either com. 
manding out their Armies upon ſome pretended defign, or by ferring up another Tribune 
in oppolition to him who propoſed the Law, that thereby ttiey might diſſolve it, or elle 
by ſending new Colonies. - And fo it hapned when the Colony was fent ro Antrum, at the 
time when the difference was ſo high berwixt rhe Patricizand the Agrareans, that no, other 
expedicnt could be found ro kceeprhem from Blood. Lzwy tells us, Thatthere were very 
few that would Liſt themſelves upon thar accompt, to l-up the number of that Colony, 
lo much more did the People prefer an allotment about Rome, than in any orher place: Bur 
afterwards the Quarrel grew higher, and to appeaſe their Seditions, the Romans were glad 
ro ſend their Armies ſomerimes tothe extreameſt patrs' of 1faly, and formerimes beyond 
them. Bur afcerwards it falling out, rhat the Lands which they took from the Enemy, 
were remote, at great diſtance from Rome, and, not-to be culrivated with - any convenience, 
the People grew weary, and infiſted nor: lo fiercely on their' Agrarian Law': They began 
alſo to be more moderate in thoſe kind of confiſcatigns, but” when any Country was ſciz- 
cd, they ſent Colonies ro plantthem : With theſe AR sKin'd over their animoſitics 
till the time of the Gracchi, who reviving them again, aye - occaſion to the Ruin of 
their Goyernment : For the Nobility raving encrealed-rcheit Strength, the 'Quarrel ad. 
vanced ſo far, that they came to Blows; 'and the Magiſtrate benig utiable to reſtrain them, 
the fury of the Faftion encreafing, each Party begaivto look out for 'a Head. The Peo- 
ple choſe Marius, and made him four tires Conful (with' ſome lictle interval) which 
Authority he managed ſo well to his own advantage, that by the Power and Intereſt which 
he had got inthat time, he made himſelf thrice Conſul afterwards. The Nobility having 
no other Remedy againſt ſo growing a Plague, applicd thenffelves to SyPa, and having 
made him their Chief, they tell, to down-right, Wars; which were carried on with much 
Blood and variety of Fortune, till ar laſt the Nobility prevailed. The ſame FaQion re- 
vived again in the days of Ceſar, and Pompey, and was attended by the deſtruQion of the 
Stare : For Ceſar Eſpouſing the Marian Party, and Pompey the SyNan ; Ceſar overcame, 
and was the firſt rhar ſer up a Tyranny in Rome z after whole time, that City could never 
recover its Liberty. This was the beginning, and this was the end of the Agrarian Law, 
which may ſeem to contradift what we have ſaid clſewherc, that the Diſcords and Enmity 
berwixt the People and Senate of Roxze, conduced to tlieenlargement of cheir Empire, and 
the conſervation of their Liberry, by giving. opportunity for the making of ſuch Laws, as 
were great cortoboration to their Libertics and Freedom ;, but I anſwer, That the cies 
of the Agrarian Law, do not: hinder, but-that what we haye ſaid may be true ,, for o 
great was the Ambition-of the Nobility, that had it not been curb'd and check'd ſeveral 
ways, it would have Ulfurped upon the City, and got the whole Power into its Hands. 
And if we obſerve that the Agrarian Diſpute was Three Hundred Years together in. Rome, 
before ircould ſabverr ir, we may eaſily imagine, che Ambi:ion ofthe Patric would have 


done ir much ſooner, bad it not been balanced and -deprefied by the People with their 


Agrarian Laws, and ſome other Inventions. From whence likewiſe we may obſerve, that 
Wealth is more eftimable among Men, than Honour ; for when the Patricas-were in'contros 
verſic with the People, about Titles and Honour, they never went fo high. as to give them 
any extraordinary Diſguſt : But when their Eftatcs and Fortunes were at Stake, they 
Defended them with ſuch, Zeal, that they choſe rather to pur the whole Common-wealh 
into a Flame, than'to part with them quickly: | The great Authors of that Conflagration 
were the Gracchi, whoſe Good-will and Intentions towards the Pcople, was much - more 
to be commended than their Wiſdom. For to remove an inyeterated inconvenience, and 
to that purpoſe to make a Law: with too; much retroſpeRtion, is ill Counſel ( as I (aid 
before) and haſtens that Ruin which ic was deſigned to preyent; but with Paticnce and 
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Compliance, the Milſchict is either delayed, or ſpends it {elf in time, before ir does any 
great hurt. 


—_ 


CH A P. XXXVIIL 


Weak Common-wealths are generally irreſolute, and ill adviſed, taking theit 
Meaſures more from Neceſſity, than Eleftion. 


HE Polſct, and the Equi underſtanding that Rowe was ſadly viſited with a Contagion; 

concluded it a fair opportuniry ro Conquer it, and having betwixt them railcd a 
poweriul Army, they Invaded the Latin, and Hermct ;, over-ran moſt of their Country, 
and forced them to ſend ro Rome for Ailiſtance. © The Romans returned anſwer, that they 
ſhould” put themſelves in: Arms, and make as good Defence as they could ; for the Sickneſs 
was ſoraging, they could give them no relief, which ſhows the Generoſfity and Wiſdom 
of that Senate, That in all conditions, and under the greateſt of their Calamitics never 
receded from irs Majeſty and Grandeur ; but at all rimes would have the diſpoſal of the 
Afairs of irs Subjefts, and when neceſhty required, made no ſcruple ro command things 
contrary to their old ways of ——_—— ; This I ſay, becauſe formerly the Scnate had 
forbidden-chem to arm, upon any occaſion whatever ; and perhaps another Council woyld 
have-thought it derogatory to their Grandeur, to permic them to defend themſelyes : 
But this' Senate was endued with admirable Prudence, underſtood how things were to be 
taken, - and reje&ted; and: of two Evils how to make choice of the leaſt. | It troubled them 
much that they were not in. condition to protett them ; and it troubled them no leſs, 
That they would be forced to defend themſelyes upon their own ſcore, without Succours 
from Rome ; yet finding there was a neceſhity of ir, the Enemy being at their Gates, and 
threatning them with Death, they retained their Authority, and with great Gravity, ſcnt 
them word todefend themſelves, and raiſe what Forces they could.” This may ſeem bur 
a common reſolution, and what any other Common-wealths would have taken as well as 
that ; but weak and ill ordered Common-wealths cannot come off with ſo much Honour. 
Duke Yalentine having taken Faenza, and over-run moſt port of Bologns, demanded pal- 
lage of the Florentines ro March his Army to Rowe. The Florentine Council met, and 
conſulred, and there was not one Man who thought it convenient to grant it. This was 
not according to the diſcretion of the Romans; tor the Duke being very ſtrong, and the 
Florentines but weak, it had been more for their Honour to have granted him paſſage, when 
they could not obſtrutt it ; that what they could not reſiſt, might bave been imputed to their 
Courtelie. Burthere is no Remedy, 'tis the property of weak States to do cyery thing 
amiſs, and never to do wel} bur in ſpight of their T ceths, for there is no ſuch thing as Pru- 
dence among them. - And this Florence has: verified in two other caſes. 

In the Year 1500. when Lewis Xl. bad repoſl:fled himſelf of Melay, he had an incli- 
nation to. reſtore Piſa to the Florentines upon the payment of 50000 Florens : To this 
purpoſe he ſent thither his Army under the Command of Monſieur de B:aumont, in whom 
(though a French-Man) the Florentines had great confidence. Beaumont came up with 
his Army betwixt Caſſina and Piſa, and lodged ic conveniently for the Battering the Town : 
Having been two or three day; before it, and all things ready for the Aſſault, Commitſto- 
ners came our, and offerred to Surrender to the French, upon condition that he would cn- 
gage upon the Honour of bis Maſter, that it ſhould not in four Months time be delivered 
ro- the Florentine ;, to which the Florentines. nor conſenting, the Commilhoners returned: 
The cauſe why the Florentimes refuſed it, was their jealoulie of the King, though they had 

ur themſelves under his Prote&tion. They did not carf1der that the King could berter 
ave put the Town into their Hands when he was Maſter of it himſelt (and if he had 
refuſed ir, it would bave-diſcovered him) than promiſe to do ir when he was not in 
poſlcflion, and yet they be: forced ro purchaſe that promiſe ar a very great rate. T'wo 
Years after, Arezzo Revolted, and the King ſent Scigneur Zubalt with Supplics ro the 
Floremines, who had Befieged the Town. Fubalt was no ſooner arrived, but the Inhabi- 
tants of Arezzo made him the ſame profler, and the Florentines could not be brought ro 
conſent : Zubalt reſented it, and knowing it to be a great Faulr, he praCtiſed privacely wich 
the Aretines, withour Communicating with the Florentene Commiſſaries : An agreement 
was clap'd, up betwixt them, by Virtue of which, 7ubale entered the Town, and re- 
nnached the Florentizes by their indiſcretion, S FERN wholly inexperienced bn hs 
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Afﬀairs ot the World. ' He rold them, if they defire to have it, they ſhould fgnitie it to 
the King, who would be better able ro gratifie them in the Town, than withour. The 
Florentines mere highly offended, and ſpake very hardly of 7ubalt, till they conſidered that 
of Beamont had done the ſame at Piſa, they bad both as well as one. I fay, therefore, 
that weak and irreſolute States do ſeldom take good Counlels, unleſs they be forced , for 
their weakneſs ſuffers them not to deliberate, where any thing is doubtful; and if har 
doubt be not remoyed by a viclent necefficy, they never come to a reſolution, bur are al- 


ways in {uſpence. 


— 


CH A P. XXXIX. 


Divers People have many times the ſame Accidents. 


Hoever compares paſt things with the preſent, will find that in all Ages, Mca have 

had the ſame Humours and Appetites as now. Sothart 'tis an cafe matter by con- 

fulting what is paſs'd, not only (in all Common-wealths)) to ſee what will follow, but to 
provide ſuch Remedies as their Predeceſſors did apply; or if there be no Preſidents, to 
inyent new Remedies according to the ſimilirude of the Accidents. But becauſe thele con- 
ſiderations are neglefted, Hiſtory not read, or not underſtood at leaſt by him who governs, 
ir comes to paſs that all Ages have their Miſcarriages and troubles, 'The Ciry of Florence 
after the Government had ſtood 94. Years, having loſt a good part of its Territory, as 
Piſa, and other Towns, was forced ro make War upon thoſe who poſlefled them ; and 
the Inbabicants being ſtrong, and unwilling to reſtore them, much was ſpent in the War ; 
to very little purpoſe. ©-Their great Expence occaſioned great Taxes, and their Impoſicions 
upon the People, made thetn Mutinous, and Ulnquiet. Theſe Afairs were admiviſtced 
by a Magiſtracy of Ten Citizens, who were called the Diecs della Guerra: The People 
began to repine and complain, that the ſaid Counſel was the cauſe of the War, and that 


they embezled their Money. That the beſt way would be to remove them from that Office, 


ot when their time was expired to chuſe no more, bur let the Goverament fall back into 
irs old Channel again. eſe Grave Perſons, who had the ſuperintendency of the War, 
were no ſooner diſcharged, but things grew worſe and worſe, and inſtead of recovering 
P1{a, and the reſt of the Towns in diſpute, they loſt Arezzo, and ſeveral other places. 
The People finding their Miſtake, and that their Malady was rather from the Fever, than 
the Phyſician, they reſtore the Ten Commuſſaries, which before they had Caſhier'd. The 
People of Rowe had the ſame Fancy againſt the Conſuls, and would not believe bur they 
were the cauſes of all their diſtractions, and that to ſertle all things, and Preſerve them- 
ſelves in Peace, the beſt way would be ro remoye them entirely, and provide that there 
ſhould never be any more, or elſe to reſtrain and limittheir Authority in ſuch manner, that 
they ſhould have no power over them, cither within the City or without. "They believed 
that all proceeded from the Ambition of the Nobility, who not being able to- chaſtiſe the 
People in the City, becauſe they were proteCted by their T ribunes, contrived tocarry them 
out of Town under the Command of their Conſuls, to corre them where they ſhould 
not be capable of any redreſs. The firſt Man who had the confidence to propole it, was 
Terentillus a Tribune, who moved that it might be committed to five Perſons to conſider 
the power of the Conſuls, and to appoint limitations.. The Nobiliry oppoſed ir, and (ir 
is probable) employed all their Intercſt againſt it, for it was no leſs than to debaſe the Ma- 
jeſty of the Government, and leave themſelves no dignity in the Common-wealth. Ne. 
vertheleſs, the Obſtinacy of the Tribunes, was ſuch, that the Name of Conſul was laid aſide, 
and after ſeveral Experiments, the People choſe rather tocreate their 'Tribunes with Con- 
ſular Power, than to create new Conſuls again, ſhowing thereby that rheir Quarrel was 
not ſo muſt againſt the Authority, as Name: Burthey tound their Error at length, and re+ 
ſtored their Conſuls, as the Florentines did their Council of Ten. 
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Book L. The Dz 


CHAP. XL. 


The Creation of the Decem-yirate ## Rome ; what things are moſt reniarkable id 
' it ; and how far ſuch a Gonſtitution may be uſeful or pernicious to a Commons 
wealth. "of | | 


Efore we diſcourſe of the Troubles arid Commotions which hapned in Rome by means 
of the Decems wry ate, it will not be amiſs ro give a ſhore Hiſtory of irs Creation, in 
which there arc 'many things'well worthy our remark, as well for the preſervation as de-« 
ſtruQion of a State ;; and this 'Diſcourſe will remonſtrate the errors both of che Senate and 
People. in prejudice to the Liberty, *and of Appias (chicf of the Decem-ir:) againſt that 
Tyranny which' he deſign'd tocre&, The Rowans therefore after a; long debate berwixt the 
obility and People about the Conſticutions of ſuch Laws as. might C.ctle and eſtabliſh tho 
Liberty of their Srare, by commonconſenr,” ſent co Athens Spurrus Poſthumus, with two o- 
ther petſong, for Exeryplifications of ſuch Laws as Solon had made there, that thereby they 
might model cheir own. As ſoon they were returned they choſe certain Learned and grave 
Men to peruſethe ſaid Laws" and fele& ſuch as they thought convenient. for the Romans. 
The' Perſons cteared for this Office were Ten of the principal Citizens __ Commithon for 
a year) among whom, Appias Claudius was one, a witty, but a_turbulent Man. And that 
they might aCtfreely, without any awe or impediment intheir Afﬀairs, they laid afide all 
the other Magiſtrates, (in particular the Tribunes and Conſuls) and forbad all appeal to the 
People ; ſo that this Magiſtracy were compleat Soveraigns in Rowe. Not long after apes 
aſſamed the whole Authority of the Ten, his Companions paying a reverence, as their 
Superior, by reaſon of his intereſt wich the People ; for he had made himſelf fo popular on 
a ſudden, it was almoſt a' miracle to confider how'foon his nature was changed, and he of 
their only cruel and ficrceadverſarybecome their greateſt Courtier and Favourice. 

The firſt year all went very well, and he who'prefided marched only with twelve Li- 
ors before him ; when' any Citizen was tobe tried for Murder, they framed the Proceſs, 
but, appointing a'day, left irto be judged by the People, ' though their geriliSipn was $0- 
yeraign, and without any appeal. _ They wric their Laws in Ten Tables, but before they 
were ratified 'they expoſed thermo the People that every Man might ſce them. at his plea- 
ſure, and approye or obje& as he' ſaw occaſion, When Appins perceived the end of his 
Commitſhian approaching, he cauſed it ro be rumoured among the People, that ro compleac 
all, and give perfeQion to their deſigns, it would be convenient to add two Tables more to 
their Ten, in order to which'the common people conſented that the Decem-wirate ſhould be 
continued for a'year ; and they did it with the more readineſs, that neither the Conſals nor 
Tribunes might”be reſtored, bur Cavſes be left to their own judgment, as is ſaid before. A 
day being appointed for a new Creation,'tis norto be imagined how all the Nobility ſtickled, 
and endeavoured to gain that honour which they had fo ſtifly impugned by their applica- 
tions to the people, whom they had ſo highly: provoked. Bur among them all, none was 
ſo ſolicitous for the continuation' of the Decem-wxrate, as Appius Claudius who preſſed ic of 
the people with ſo much inſtance and humaniry,that he began to be ſuſpe&ed by his Aſſo- 
ciates, Credebant entm haud gratuitam in tanita [uperbia Commatem fore; They could not tma- 
yin a perſon of his pride would ſtoop: to ſuch flattery without ſome great deſign: I hat they might 
defeat neatly, and with cunning, what they could not do by force z; though he was the 
youngeſt of them all, they committed the nomination of the next Ten to him, ſuppoſing 
he would have obſerved aricient Rules, and nor named himſelf, which was a practice of 
no uſe nor' reputation in' Rowe, 1Mle were. tmpedimentumspro occaſione arripuit, he ſpoil'd 
their Plot, wade advantage of their rmpediment, and named himſelf among the foremoſt, 


' to the amazement and diſpleaſure of all the Nobility. 


This Creation was no ſooner over, bur both Nobility and People began to be ſenſible of 
their error z for, as was ſaid of him, Fizews fecit ferende aliene perſone, Appius began to 
ſhew himſelf, and lay aſide the diſguiſe he had: put on : He began to a@ according to his own 
natural pride, and he little rime: had madethis Collegues as bad as himſelf. To terrific the 
Senate and People both, the firſt day of their Magiſtracy they mukiplicd rheir L:zFors to 120, 
whereas formerly they had bur 12, 'which were carried betore every one of them by turns, 
but now eyery one of them had as many. This terror for ſome time- was equally diffuſed, 
bur afterwards they began to favour the Nobility, and inſulc upon the People only ;, and if 
any of the People that had been injured by any of the Decem w2rs, and had no right done 
him by the firſt, ro whom he adgreſled,if he Jaw to another, he was ſure to be worſe 
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infomucir 
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inſomuch as the people finding their error, began in their aflition to look upon the No- 
bility ; Et snde libertatis captari auram, unde /ervatutexs trmendo, tn eun ſlatum rempublicam 
adduxerant ;, and from thence hope for their liberty, from whence their apprehenſion of ſerwi- 
tude had brought their Commonwealth into the candition tn which it was. | 

And this affliction in thepeople was no'lttle ſatisfadtion tothe Nobiliy, V2 ipfi reds pre: 
ſemium, Conſule« defiderarem ; that the tedzonſneſs of their ſufferings might mate them: reſtore 
their Conſuls. By this time their years were expired, and the two 'Tables to be added ra the 
ten, both ready, and wanted nothing but Publication z the Decems-wiri had no mind to lay 


down, but began to think of continuing eheir.authority by force, 'ro which: end they ot 


themlelyes Guards out of the young: Nobility, and paid them-our, of . the Efatcs,of t 
who were condemned. Luibus donis juwentus corruvpebatur, dy malebat .licentiam 
guam omnium libertatem : By which Preferment the Towth were debawcbed, and chaſe rather. ta 
be licentious- themſelves, than that thear' Country, fbould be free. "atten et 08 
Whilſt chings were in this poſture, the Sabzas and the:Volſce made War upon the Romany 
and invaded them with a-groat- Army. The: Romans wets in! great coullernation, and; the 
Decem-virt began to find che weakeneis of their Government, for without a Senate were 
. ata loſs romavage their War; and-with-it their authority would be ſupplanted. \ Burt. be- 
ing neccſſicated ar laſt, vhey came to a refolurign, and relembled the Senate.. Many ſpec- 
ches were made againſt rhe Dacem-wairs,” in particular by Valerius and Floratins ;, and doubt, 
leſs their authoriry had been utterly exploded, bur thar:che'Senare, in ſpightto the op 
choſe rarher to continue them, (ck, it chey were depoſed, the people ſhould, ſer, up 1 cir 
Tribunes, and the Conſuls.-be quite laid aſtde-; whereas, if afrerwatds the Decem-T#7 could 
be brought fairly to lay down, by degrees the Confſuls might þe reſtored, and the Tribuncs 
be Caſhiered. Hereupon-the Senate ftlently,” without further (proſecunion of them, pre- 
pared for the War, and'ſent forth rwo Armies under: the Command. of ſeveral of' the 
Ten, but Appius Claudius was Icit bebind for the Government of the City. Whilſt his 
Collegues were abroad, ir was his fortune to fallin love with a Plebeian's Daughter called 
Virginia, and riot being able to periwade, he would take her away by force; Yirginiue the 
Father of the Virgin was willing to defend-the Chaſtity of his Daughter, and, knowing no 
other way to ſecure it, he got Appius to be impriſoned; whereupon great Tumults ſuc- 
ceeding in Rowe, and in the Army, the Soldiers' ; and joynipg with the Reo 
= Fncarmped'upon the holy Mountain, where they rclolved to contigue-til, the. Ten ad 
reſigned, Tribunes and Conſuls were reſtored, and the Commonmealth, had recovered its 
old qe and freedom; This. is the Story of . the Decavs #rote,as ſhortly related as could 
be,in which it may be obſerved, that the People of: Rome fell-into ſubjeQtion and ſervitude 
upon the ſame' cauſes as other Commonwealths :very frequently do ; that. is, by the too 
great defire of the people to be Free, and the roo great ambition. in- the Nobility of Com- 
mand : when theſe two Faftions cannot agree, they are forced to refer all ro ſome third 
perſon in whom they confide ; and then begins the Tyranny. The Decem-Turate was ere- 
Qed in Rowe by conſent both of the Nobility and People, and inyeſted with fo much pow- 
| er, out of a hatred which the Nobility bare to the Tribunirial, and the people to the Con- 


{ular Authority : as ſoon as the Decem-wire were choſen, Appive pretended: bighly for the 


people, and promiſed to betheir Champion, whereupon, they favoured him exceedingly, 
And (be it in what. City it will) whenever the people are brought ro extoll and applaud a 
perſon, for no other reaſon; - but becauſe it is in his power to: puniſh their enemies ;. if that 
neon be cunningand induſtrious, their Li is loſt,; and/he can uſurp when he pleaſes ; 
r by the aſſiſtance of the people he may maſter the Nobilicy ; and when they are down, 
ic will be no hard marrer t6ſubdue the people,who will have no body to fly to, nor no bod 
to ſupport them : bur before the Nobility be ſuppreſied; he-is by nomeans to meddle wit 
the people. And this has been the method: of all choſe 'who: have laid the foundation of 
Tyranny in any Commonwealth; which: if: Appics had followed, he had nar loſt bis ill- 
got authority ſo ſoon: but he went quite 15 wy en with as much imprudence as was 
ible, ran himſelf into the diſpleaiure of the ſame perſons which advanced him ; and 
ingratiated with choſe who were againſt bis Preferment, and' were no way ablc to ſuſtain 
him, whereby he loſt his old friends whowere powerful, and endcayoured x0 get new that 
could do him no For though the Nobility have naturally no avcr{iog.to-T yranny;yet 
thar part of the Nobility which ſhares not in the Profus'is always an'enemy to the Ty- 
rant, and their ambition and avarice is ſo great, all the riches and honaugs. in the Tyrants 
diſpofal are too little to take them off: Hence ic is that the Aggreſſor. in apy Enterprize 1s 


of neceſſity to be ſtronger than his adverſary ; and he who in the eſtabliſhment of a Ty-- 


rantiy makes the people rather chan the Nobility his friends, will be ſtronger and more (c- 
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cure than he who goes the other way, cajoles with the Nobility, and diſobliges the Prog : 
or 
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- for che: Peoplc being a ys —_—_ in tho Gizy by theic fricadſhip, a Tyrant may ſublilt wr 
' without ay Farce opp \ This was vidble in the ic of Nebzs the Tyrant of Sparta, 
f who having the atfetions af-the; Poople, ſecured himſelf of ſome of the Nobility, 

deſended> itaſceIf,againſt all;Greege, jand the, whale Power of the Royuans, which without 


the hearts of the People he could never have done. Bur he who makes his intereſt with 
the Nobility, cannot maintain himſelf without foreign affiſtance ; for he will want Guards 
for theTecuriry of his Perfor,-Soldicrs co-do the of the Militia in the Country, and 
Confederates and Allics to ſuccour him ip his gjſtrels,; whereas if he could be ſupplied in 
theſe three deſefts , ir might be poffible for him eo-fubſiſt without the Friendſhip of 
the People. Byr Appjus failing in theſe, miſcarried in the very beginning of his Ty- 
ran O98. Hs oY hs KN NAS yo} Ar | 1 | 

In the Creation of the Decem-Tyrate the: Senate and the People were guilty of very great 
error ; for though in our Diſcourſe of DiQators we have ſaid before, that thoſe Magiſtrates 
only are perpiciqus tothe publick Liberty, who (ec up tchofeves by force, not they who-axc 
kgally chofenand by che Suffrage-of the People 3, yer the People are to rake. ſpecial Tr 
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the Eleftion-of their Magifttaces, that they may not caſily yſurp, But the Romans i 
of placing Guards about their. Decews-wirs rhas might bave kept them in order, they 
only cook their Guards away, bur:diſplaced all-the reft of their Magiſtrates,and made the 
abſolute for-thart:year, and-all our of a deligy to.countermine one another-;, the Nobility 
roſuppreſs the Tribunes, and the Peoplethe-Conſuls. So.chat it bapned to them, as Fer- 
tinand King of: Arragon was wont to lay ic hapned ro men that hated one another ; that 
is, that they ated like birds of prey, all of them purſying the quarry with equal rapacity; 
bue the liele birds nor regarding the greater over their heads, are calily inccrrupied, and 
made ptcy'themſclves. Bur we have ſaid enough ro demonſtrate the ill Counſel of the Ro- 
want inthinking to preſerye: cheir Liberty bythe Creation of the Decems rate, and the cr- 
rors of Appias'in driving at the Soveraignty, and miſcarrying ſo ſoon.  -- 
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For a mean Man by oy immediately inſolent,or a meek thay immediately cratl, withs 


: out juſt eps of Gradatien, us both imprudent ayd unprofitable. 
de Mong the reft of Appeus his faults in the management of his Tyratny, it was of no 
00 little ill conſequence that he changed his humour ſo ſuddenly his cunning in cajol- 
n- wg the People, and pretending robe of their party, was good ; his invention to renew the 
rd Creation of the Ten was no worle ; his boldacls in p——_—_— imſelf contrary to the cx- 
[C- peCftation of the Nobility was well enough, and his creating Collegues for his turn was 
W- nat amiſs. But having gone thus far, (as is ſaid before)to change hisnature ina moment 5 
nN- of a friend, to become an enemy to the people ; of an hamble and affable man; to ſhew 
he himſelf proud; of a mild-man, to become difficult and perverſe ; and all-chis with ſo little 
ly, circumſtance,that the whole World might fre it was cicher the falſencſs or levity of his tem- 
a per, was high indiſcretion : for he that has cyer pretended to be good, and is willing for his 
"at adyantage to become otherwilc, muſt not do tt.at a lap, but by degrees, and upon accalt- 
<1 on, that before the diveritty of his depoctmens deprives him of bis old friends, he may 
wn, have gained himſelf new, without diminution to his authority ; otherwiſe being diſcoycr- 
d ed and deſerted, he is certainly ruined. Jo t 
it pics 
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ain la | How eafily Mens Manners are corrupted. 
yer F'is remarkable likewiſe in the pallages of theDecem-wirshat Men arc cafily corrupted, 
Ty- : | and become wicked, be their Education never ſo good. The Youth which Apprus de- 
nts , and took for his Guards; is ſufficient.to prove ic ; whoghough of honourable cx- 
e Is tration, and brought up with all poſhble advantage, ſuffercd themſelves to be corrupted by 
+. their Preferments, became favourers of Tyranny, and prefer'd their own licentiouſneſs be- 
bug fore the Liberry of their Country: Quintus Fabens did the ſame, who, though an cxcclient 
le : 


perſon at firſt, and one of che Decem-w4rs of che ſecond Creation, blinded with ambition, 
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and inveigled by the cunning of Appius, changed his good humour into bad , and grew-az 

mmrolerable as he; which things; jt (eriouſly-ct » ſhould make all Legiflators (cicher 

in Commonwealths or Kingdotn)the more <atefal and diligent wo reſtrain-the ambition of 

-— wa » and take from” them * all hopes of Tmpamey. when they- offend in that 
ind. a. is. + TJ IV LUO! 
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CHAP. XLIIT. 


Theſe Soldiers which fight for their own Honour are the beſt, and moſt 
TL, | = to be trufted. IN 266 
TDRom the ſarne Hiſtory ir y be obſctrved' how tnuch ic imports the proſpericy. or ad- 
, verſity of affairs to havertce minds of the Soldiers quicr,and ready to:mgage upon-a 
principle of Honour, rather than to have them cutbulenr, and diſpoſed ro fight upon every 


wans ambition ; for whereas the'Rowan Armics were always:Vitorious under the conduct = 


of the Conſols's under the Derew-virs they were always unfortunate : From:hence likewiſe 
it -may be colle&ted how unſafe iris to commit the defence of out affairs to a Mercenary Ar- 
my, who have nothing to encourage ot oblige them bur their pitiful Pay, which is not con+ 
fiderable enoogh ro make them ſo faithful as tolay down their lives in your quatre], For 
in an Army where the Soldier” is nor bound 'to the perſon for whom he fights by ſome par: 
ticu}ar obljgarion, or the expetationof more than ordinary advantage by the, Viftory, if 
the"enemy be ſtrong, they will' make burilitle refiſtares 3 and this kindneſs and affection 
of che Soldiers tothe General cannot be but 'where they arc fubjefts fighting, under a good 
Prince or a lawful Magiſtrate.in defence of their Poſterity and Religions So that it. is neceſ- 
ſary for every King or Cemmonwealth who deſires to defend himſelf well, to train up his 
own Subjets in Military Diſcipline, that he may ſafcly depend upon ther in-time of di> 
ſtreſs ; and it has been the practice of all thole who have done any great things. The 
Roman Armics under the Decem-iri bad doubtleſs the ſame courage as under the Cen- 
ſuls ; but nor being. (9. well affected rowards the one as the other, they would nor pur ic 
forth, nor give ſuch teſtimonies as formerly : but when the Tyranny of the Decem-wirate 
extinguiſhed,and their. Liberty was recovered, having then the ſame tenderneſs and afteion 


ſuccels. 


ro their Country, they fought as well as before, and their Enterprizes had the ſame happy = 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


A multitude without an Head is altogether unſerviceable ; nor is any Man' to threa- 
: ten” that has any thing to defire. 


Y Pon the accident'of Yirginius, the People havingtaken Arms. and retir'd to the Holy 
| Mount, the Seiate ſenrto them to know upon what account they had abandoned 
their Officers, and beraken'themſelves ro that Mount ; and the authority of the Senate was 
fo venerable among the People, that having no Head among them, there wasno body durſt 
return an anſwer: Titus Livius tells us, Non defuit quid reſponderetur, deerat. qui reſponſun 
daret : They wanted not what to ſay, but who 10 deliver it. For having no certain Comman- 
der, cyery privace perſon was unwilling to expoſe himſelf co their diſpleaſure. From whence 
we may underſtand how uſeleſs athingthe multitude is without a Head, which beirg ob- 
ſerved by Virginius, he cauſed twenty Military Tribunesto be made, with power to treat 
and expoſtulate with the Senate inſtead of a Head. 

The People inſiſting to have Yalerius and Horatius ſerit to them, ro whom they would 
communicate their Grievances, Yalerius and Horatius refuſed to go till the Decems wire had 
laid down their authority ; which being at lengrh obrained with much 'concerration ; Ya- 
lerius and Horatius repaired to the People,” and underſtood that they would bave new Tti- 
 bunes to be choſen; they would have appeals from every: Magiſtrate to the People;and they 
would have the'Decem-wirs tobe delivered up into their. hands, that they might burn 
them alive : the Erbaſtadors liked the firſt of their demands, but refuſed to couſcat tothe 
laſt as impious, telling them, Crudelitatem dammnatis, in crudelitatem rutis : Tou condewn 
cruelty, and praftiſe it your ſelves ; and before'you will be: free,” you will Fran. VET our 
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Adverſarics; adviſing them ro lay that Article by, and mention the Derem-w4ri no farther, 
but ro addreſs them(clves to the reaſſumption of their Power and Authority, after which 
they would not want ways of receiving ſatisfaQtion ; for then every Man's Lite and Fortune 
would be ar their diſpoſing. Hence we may learn how Weak and Imprudent it is to deſire 
a thing, and before we reccive it, declare ro what i]] uſes we intend it, eſpecially if we mcan 
ro do Miſchief, *tis juſt as you ſhould ſay, pray give me your Sword, that I may run 
you thorow. *Tis (ufficient to borrow the Sword, and when you haye it, you may do 
as you pleaſe. | 


CH AP. XLV. 


"Tis a thing of ill Example to break a new Law, eſpecially for the Maker : And 
"tis no leſs dangerous to the Governour of a. State , to multiply Injuries, and 
repeat them every day. | 


HE Commotions about the Tyranny of the Decem-wir: being compoſed; and Rome 
'T reſtoxed to its old Form of Government again ; Yirgizius cited Appius before the 
People to anſwer-40 what, he had attempted upot his Daughter. Appius appearcd with 
his Nobility about him ; Virginiuzs Commanded him to Priſon : Appius cry'd out, he 
appealed ro the People : Virgrnine reply'd, That he who ken away ,thoſe appeals 
from the People, ought not to.have any benefit by then, hoy pitted to implore their 
proreQtion,' whoſe Laws and Liberties could reccive no -prateQtion from him. Appins 
infiſted, chat they oughe not to violate a,thing which they had urged wo thee cagernels, 
and ordained withthat Zeal. And though indeed the Life of Appihus was Wicked cnough, 
and there was no puniſhment that he did not deſerve ; ye it was inhoſpicable and contraty 
to all Civil Society, to violate their own Laws, which were but newly made, and pafled 
with ſo much imporrunity : For in my judgment there is ing {o indecorous, nor of 
ſo ill example in a Common-wealth, as the infraftion of. a new Law, by the Legiſlator 
hinſelE. 'r 

When in the Year 1494 the State of Florence was reſtored by the afliſtance of a Frier 
called Hieronimo Sawonarolle (whoſe Writings give ſufficient Teſtimony of his: Learning 
and Integrity) having among other things for the ſecurity of the Citizens, obtained a Law 
for appeals to the People in matters of State, both from the Senateand the Council of Eighe 
(which Law he had a long ticme ſolicited, and got with much difficulty art laſt.) Ir hapned 
that not long after, there were five Perſons Condemned, to Death by the Senate, which 
Per fons endeayouring very earneſtly ro appeal to the People, they were denyed that Liber- 


ty, and could not. have the benefit of that Law ; which was a greater Diminution to the 


Reputation'of the Frier, than any thing that had ever hapned before ; For if that Law was 
of ſuch Inportapce as he had pretended, it. ovght ro havt, been obſerved; it not, why 
wasit ſolicited (o earneſtly > And it was the more remarkable of the Frier, becaulc in kis 
many Sermons and Diſcourſes afterwards tothe People, he neither blamed the breaking of 
that Law, nor went about to excuſe it : For being to his purpoſe, he would not condemn 
it, and exculc it he could not, having nothing tofay z which Aion having diſcovered the 
Ambition and Parriality of bis Mind, rook much off from bis Repute, and-loaded him 
with Scandal. It is of great inconvenience likewiſe ina State, to revive, and ferment the 
Humours -in the Minds of the Citizens, by adaily renovation of their Injuries upon one 


, Perſon or other, as it hapned in Rowe after the Decem wyxrat was diflolved, and the Tri- 


bunicial , Authoriry re-eſtabliſhed by the People : For all the Decexm-wre, and feveral 


_ Other conſiderable Cirizens were Accuſed, and Condenaned, in ſo' auch as there was a 


general conſternation among the Nobility, who chought there would be no end of their 
condemnation, till they were utterly extin&t : Which proceeding and apprehenſion would 
doubtleſs have produced great troubles in the State, had not they been prevented by Marcus 
Duellius the Tribune, who publiſhed an Edit, That for a Twelye-month it ſhould nor be 
lawtul cither tocite or accuſe any Man that was Citizen of Rome ; by which aft of Modc- 
ration, he\ſecured the Nobility. From whence we may diſcern how unſafe it is for any 
Prince or Common-wealth, to keep the Minds of their Subje&s in perpetual fear and ſul- 
pence ; and without doubt, nothing can be more pernicious; for Men being inſecure, and 
jealous of being queſtioned for ſome Capiral Offence, will look out for proteCtion, and 
not only ſo, but are provoked to more boldneſs, and become leſs ſcrupulous of doing great 
Miſchiefs. If therefore ſuch Commotions happen, it is better if goſſible ro compoſe ou 
without 


— 


wichout Blood, but if Example mult be made, it is to be done ar Once, that afterwards the 
People may be reaſſured, and recover their.old ſecurity, and Tranquillity of Mind. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


How Men leap from one paſſion to another, and how they who at . firſt aim at 
nothing but Self-preſervation, when ſecured of that, grow oppreſſors of other 
People. | | 


Fer the People of Rome had recovered their Liberty, and had by ſo much impro- 


yed their former condition, by how much they had made many new Laws to For- 


titic their Power, one would have expected they ſhould haye been quier, and after ſo much 
Trouble and Embroilment, enjoyed ſome time of Repoſe z but it felt out quite contrary, 
they were more perplexed than beiore, every day producing ſome new Sedition or Di- 
ſturbance: Of which, Livy giving the Reaſons ſo clearly, I do not think'it amiſs to inſert 


'* them in thisplace. - Theſe two Orders (ſays he) were in perpetual oppoſition; when the 


People were humble, the Nobility was grouf's when the Populace was quiet, and con- 
tent with their bounds, the Young Nobility - took their time to be'inſolent'; and when 
the Tribunes interpoſed in their behalf, they made lictle Progreſs -at firſt, and at length 
were as much injar'd thent{elyes. The' Grayer | ſort of the Nobility on the other lide, 


though they thoughttheir gwh Youth to be too furious and inſolent, yet they bad rather 


if one ſide muſt tranſgreſs,” that jt ſhould be their own, than'the Peoples : So that their 
immoderare deſire of preſerving their Priviledge, was the cauſe, that when either Party 
was prevalent, it imployed itswhole Power in oppreffing the other. It is common among 
Men, when they woult' fecurs themſelves, -to injure other People : They begin firſtro do 
Miſchief, to Revile, or to-Bear, or what other outrage they are able, as ifthe injury hey 
would ayoid themſelves, was to be thrown upon their Neighbour, and there was no Me. 
aium berwixt doing, and ſuffering of wrong. From hence- we may ſee after what man. 
ner (among other things) Common-wealths are Diflolved, and how ſuddenly Men paſs 
from one Ambition to another, according to that true ſaying which Saluſt put into the 
Mouth of Czſar : Cone 8 exempla, bonts imittis orta ſunt. All Diſorders and Abuſes, 
are good in their beginnings.” The firſt thing an Ambitious Citizen endeayours, is ſo to 
Fortific, that he may defendhimſelf, nat only againſt his private Adverſary, but againſt 


. the publick Magiſtrate, if at any time he would offend him ; to which end he makes what 
© Friends hecan, by furniſhing them with Mony, or ſupporting them againſt their Oppreſ- 


ſors ; and this ſeeming very honeſt in appearance, People are caſily Deluded, and no Bod 

goes about to preyent it ;: ſothat no Obſtacle being given, he grows inſenſibly ſo great, that 
not only the private Citizens, but the Magiſtrate begins to apprehend him; and then there 
is no refiſting him without manifeſt danger, for the Reaſons (which I have mention'd before) 
of the dangerous contending with inconvenience that has got that growth and maturity ina 
City. What is thento be done? Let him'alone in his Proſperity, and he enſlaves you for 
ever, unleſs Death, or ſome other kind accident delivers you : It you think to remoye him 
on a ſudden, you do bur add to his Power and haſten your own Ruin y for finding himſelf 
in ſuch a poſture, that his Friends, his Enemics, the Magiſtrates, and all People are afraid 
of him, he will then begin to Domineer, and diſpoſe of all chings according to his own 
judgment and pleaſure: If there be any way to prevent it, it is by watching in time, by 
having a —_— Eye over 2 Cirizens, that under colour of doing good, they may not 
be able to do Miſchief ; and that they may haye as much Reputation as may ſcryc, not 
ruin their Liberty : Bur of this more hercafter. 
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Book I. | The Diſcourſes of Nicolas Machiavel. | 


CHAP. XLVIL 


Though the People, in things that are diſcours'd in general, are many times 


miſtaken, yet when they are reduced to particulars, they are more ſenſible and 
judicious. 


T HE Name of Conſul (as we ſaid before) being grown odious to the People of Rome, 
thev reſolved to have them creared for the future out of the Populace ; or clſe ro 
linait and c'rcumſcribe their Authority wich ſuch Rulers as they ſhould think fic. The 
Nobility, to preyent borh inconvemiencies, took a Way betwixt boch, and was contcated 
thar- they ſhould create Four Tribunes with Conſular Authoricy, to be choſen indifferently 
out of the People, and Sexare, The People were well enough ſatisfied, as thinking by 
that means the Confulſhip would extinguiſh, and that they ſhould have a ſhare X the 
Supream Dignity themſelves. Bur obſerve what followed when they came to the creation 
of rheir Tribunes, and ic was not only in their Power, but expe&ed, that they ſhould 
have been all made out of the People, they choſe them all out of the Nobility, which gave 
occaſion to Livy, toſay, Qwrum ComTtiorum eventus docuit, altos animos in Contentione 
libertatts & bomoris, altos ſecundum depoſita Certamina 1n incorrupto judicio efſe. The Succeſs 
of that Eleftion did ſhow, That when thetr Honour and Liberty were in Controverſie, the 
People were of one Mind ; when th:y were ſecure and free, they were of anothor. Conſider- 
ing with my ſelf what might be the Reaſon, 1 ſuppole ic is, becauſe Men are more apt to 
be miſtaken in generals, than in particulars. The People thought themſelves more wor- 
thy of the Conſulſhip than the Nobility, becauſe they had the greateſt Intereſt in the City ; 
They underwent the greateſt difficulty ia the Wars, and it was their Arms which defend- 
ed its Liberty, and propagated the Empire of 'Roame: According to which argument, their 
deſires ſeeming bur reaſonabie, rhey relolved they would have them in ſpight of all oppo- 
ſirion: But when chey came to particulars, and to examine their own private Capacitics 
for Government, they found themſelves ſo Weak and DefeQive, that though altogether 
they chought themſelves able enough, yer they could nor find one Man they judged pro- 
per for the Employment aſhamed therefore of their incapacity, they gave their Voices 
tor ſuch as they found were more really worthy ; which Titus Live admiring, bas theſe 
words, Hanc modeſtiam, equitatemque, G-altitudinem ani ubt nunc 18 uno 1nveneris, gue 
tunc fopuli untverſi furt ? Where will you find now-a days, that Modeſty, that Equity, that 
Magnanimity 11 one Man, that was then obvious in the whole Body of the People? To the 
ſame room A there hapned another notable Example in Capsaa, Hanmbal had defeated 
the Romans at the Battel of Cannas, After that defcar, the Inhabitants off Capua began ro 
Mutiny againſt the Government (as indeed all 7raly did at that time) the grounds of 
their diſcontent, was an old Pique berwixt the People and Senate, which the firſt thought 
then to improve to the deftruftion of the other. Pacuozus Calanus being a very Wile 
Man, and atthe Helm at that time, conſidering with himſelt of what dangerous conſe- 
quence a Tumult might prove in fo 1:gre a Cicy, reſolyed to find our ſome Way to 
accommodare their difference. To this -<nd,.he aflembled the Senate, and in few words 
remonſtrated to them the implacable hatred which the People had to them; That they 
were, in.great danger cf being Murthered by them, and the Cicy delivered up to Hannibal, 
by Reaſon that the condition of -Rowe was become fo deplorable z and at length he con- 
cluded, tharif they would: commir the whole Macter to him, he would find out an Expe- 
dient tro Unite them, and his Expedient was to lock up the Senate in the Palace, and by 
putring them into the Peoples power, ro preſerve them. The Senate ſubmitted, were 
lock'd up in che Caſtle, and having aſſembled che People, he rold them, That the hour was 
now come for redeeming their Liberty, and chaſtiling the luſolence of their Nobilicy, who 
had: ſo often.abuſed them. He told them, he-had thera all lock'd up in his Cuſtody, to be 
diſpoſed. of as they pleaſed ;-bur becauſe he;could not think ic was their defire ro leave the 
City. wichour; a Government, before they proceeded ro the Execution of the ancient Sena- 
tors, it.wpuld.-be; neceſlary;; as he conceived, 0 ,think of creating a new one, co that 
purpoſe he had brought - Names of the old. Senators in a Purſe, would: draw chem our 
one by One, and as they reſolved upon. agather to Succeed. in cach place, he would ſee the 
old one delivered out to Execution. The People were cotitent, and Pacuztus drew one, 
and Nam'd him aloud, upon which a great Noiſe was raiſed, ſome ſaid he was Cruel, others 
he was Proud, and others, that he was Arrogant : Then ſays Pacuwius, he is unfic ro be 
contaced, pray will you make choice of another in his ſtead. Silence was mm 
p an 
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and one of the People was named ; He was named no looner, but ſome began ro Hum, 
others ro Laugh, and all to reyike, and ſo praceeding from one to another, they were all 
cor.cluded unht for ſo Honourable a Degree. Paccucrus taking the occaſton, told thern, ſince 
you are ſenſible iris upfic chat the City ſhould be without a Senate ; and fince you cannoe 
agree about the Eleftion of a new ; it would he expedicar in my judgment, that you pro. 
poſe ſome way of Reconciliation ; for doubtleſs the fear inwhich the Senators bave been, 
muſt of neceſſity have ſo humbled them, that that gentleneſs and humanity which you have 


ſought for cl{ewhere, may now be found in them. The People began then to diſcover in 


particular, the Fauk which they had cammicted in Judging io gencral, and declared wþ 
were ready for any reaſonableReconciliation. And inthis manner it is, that moſt People de 
ceive theraſclves in Judging generally of things and their accidents, which upon pazticylar 
Examination, they do eaſtly diſcover. ; VE UP 
Aſter the Year 1444. the chicf of the Florentines being driven out of the City, it was 
left wholly without Order or Government, over-whelm'd with Licentiouſacls and Ambi. 
tion, and che [atereſt of the publick running Headlong roRuig. Many of the Popular Party 
foreſcoing the inevitable deſtruction of the City, and not knowing zo what elſc w impure 
it, chey charged it upon the Ambition of ſome Perſons among the Nobility, which (a 
they prerended) formented their Diſorders, totake away their Liberty, and Modelthe Stare 
according to their own Fanges, and deſigns. Avd theſe Mutincers were 3a all places ; in 
the $treers, in the Houſes, in the Palaces, declaring publickly, and threawing, what if ever 
they came to the Government, they would loak targher into rhe Buſineſs, and puniſh all 
choſe which they ſhall find- conſcious of #. It hapned akerwards that ſame of theſe 
Citizens were advanced asthey dcfired ; bur when they were at that height, and ſaw things 
nearer than before, chey became {enfible of their Error, and fougd that i was nor the Am- 
bicion of the Nobility, bur the Maligoicy of the Times, which was the occaſion of all 
their trouble and commotion, ſoas they became new Men, and Exerciſed a new way gf 
Adminiftration ; inſomuch that thoſe who had heard them complain, and threaten when 
they were in private icy, {ceing them now at tbe Helm, aud gerforming nothing that 
they had promiſed, did not look upon it as Conviftion of their Judgment, ſo much as 
corruption of their Minds. Which thing bring frequent among them, gave occalion to 
the Proverb, Coſtero hanno un anime in Plazze, ts wn in Palarso. They axe of one Mind 
in the Town, and another 1u1hbe Throne. Thus, by ſcriaus coplideration of what has beey 
ſaid, we may ſec how 40 open the Eycsof the Proople, and-reduce them to a fence of their 
Errors, if we take them from heir general and ab&racted nations, and fix them upon par- 
ticulars, as in the calc of P accaciae in Copus, and. the Senate in Raye, Agaiv, 1 any of 
Opinian that no Wiſe Man is to decline ay fr er ny the People in the diltriburian of 
Offices and Honours, and fuck particular ics ; for in choſe things they are almoſt Inſalli- 
ble, and when they do miſtake, ir js rather x0 be aurribured to tbe obſtinacy of ſame few, 
w whom thatbuſine is ceferred,' than to the lgnorance of the whole Body ; which being 
certainly ſo, I chink ic not ſuperfluaus.to thew.in my next Chapter, che Order which the 
Senate obſerved to over-reach the People in thoſe kinds of diſtributzons. 
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CHAP. XLVIE. 
To prevent the advancement of mean People to the Magiftracy, it is particularly to 
contrived, that the competition be, betwixt the beſt aud moft Noble, and the 
wickedeſt and moſt abjetF. | 


Hen rhe Senate began to apprebend, that the Tribunes would be choſen owe of the 
People, and inveſted wich Conſular Power ; they | had two ways, one of which 
they conſtantly made uſe of, They pur the beſt and moſt Honourable Perſonsto Rand, or 


.elfe by their Money they foifted in ſome ſordid/and yours Plcbeian, amongthoſe of the 
berter ſort which pretended ro the Magiftracy, and demanded # for -bim': The laſt wa 
made the People aſhamed ro confer it : The firſt made chem aſhamed to remoye it; whi 
reinforces what] have ſaid ſo often before, that thongh in generals the People may be mi- 
ſtaken, in particulars they are provident cnough. | 
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CHAP. xg 


If thoſe Cities which have been free from their foundation (as Rome) have found it 
difficult to contrive ſuch Laws as might maintain them ſo. Thoſe which have beew 
always ſervile, will find it almoſt impoſſible. 


HE Government of Rome,and its affairs abroad and at home,do (ufficicntly ſhow how 
hatd it is to eſtabliſh fach Laws in a Commonwealth as rhay preſetve it always in a 
good and quiet Eſtate. It had firſt Rowzulzs, then Numa, Tullus Hoſtiliw, Servius, and 
others, who imployed their induſtry and capacity to regulate ir well , and preſcribe good 
Laws; after which, ren Citizens were created on purpoſe, and yer new difficuliics aroſe 
every day, which required new reinedies': One of cheir great expedients (which indeed 
conttibured much to the jncorruption of thar Cicy) was the creation of the Ceprſors, to 
corre the exo! bitances, ſplendor, and il] husbandry of the Citizens ;: and although in the 
+ beginning it was with ſome inconfideration decreed that thoſe Officers ſhould be created 
for five years,yet by the prudence of Mamercus the DiQatorghat crror was afterwards re- 
Etifyed, and the time of their continuance reduced to 18 Months, which diſguſted the then 
Cenſors ſo highly, that they found means to turn Mamercus our of the Senate, to the great 
regret, both of the Senators and People. And becauſe: the Hiſtory does vot ſhow how Mi- 
mores defended bimfſelf,” ir muſt necds be the negleQ of the Hiſtorian, or the defett of the 
Laws; for it is not to be thought that in a perfect Commonwealth, a Citizen ſhould be {o 
il treated for —_— a Law ſo much for the ſecurity of their Liberty, and his inno- 
cerice left without ſanQtuaty or protection. Bur to return to my defign, I ſay, it is not 
to be admired if Cities conceived, and born, and brought up all alovg/in ſervieude, find 
ſo much difficulty to regulate, and preſerve themfelves in tranquility avd prace (as was to 
be ſcen in Florence.) when Rowe and other Stares (which, haye been free from the beginning) 
have ſcarce been able to do-it. Florence: was in SubjeRion. to the Roman Empire, and go- 
verned by other people, fo long that it had ſcarce any hopes of ever being. free. Afterwards 
having time to breath, ir began to look up, and e Laws for ir-felf, -but-mingling then 
with their old Laws, which were bad, they did them no good. For two hundred- years 
rogether their Government was in this manner, ſo that it was ſcarce: worthy-the name of a 
Commonwealth. And the ſame inconveniencies haye been incident to all Ciries whoſe 
beginnings have been ſetvile like that. And though the Florentines did many times by 
publick ang free Suffrage transfer an Authority upob a few of their principal Citizens, to 
examine and reform all-ehings ; yet thoſe few regarded nor ſo much- the common Inte- 
reſt and 'Libtzty,' as'their own private delign and advantage in the whole manner of-rheir 
proceedings ; which was ſo far fromi\producing any order* or fertlement as was intended, 
that it avgrhented che diſorder, and made things worſe than before. - To paſs by-orher 
things which are likewiſe ro-be obſerved, I ſay that in eycry Commonwealth ic is paryen- 
larly to be conſidered in whoſe hands the Cognizance of Capical offences is placed, and who 
has the execution of the Sanguinary Laws : T his was well ordered in Rowe,an appeal,lying 
to the People from all the Courts and Magiſtrares of the City; and it at any time by that 
appcal, the delay of execution became dangerous to, the State, they had recourſe to the 
Di&aror, who commanded execution immediately; but they never made uſe of their re- 
fuge, bur in extream neceffiry. | | 
0 ' Bur Florence, and other Cities born in Servitude and SubjeQion;:had-not the benefit of 
ſuch an Officer , but were governed by ftrangers upon whom .che Prince had transferred his 
Authority ; which Cuſtom they kept up, afrer they had made themſelves free, and con- 
tinved the ſame Authority ia a Foreigner, whom they called their; Captatn, which/ was a 
dangerous thing,” conſidering how cafily: he might be corrupted by.the/better fort of-the 
Citized#S"Afrerwards the Cuſtom changed: with the»reyolutions of-Srareg ang £igbt Citi- 
h zens wer created ts do the Office of the Caprain, which alreration proved much, for the 
: non (i I ſaid before)i a few men 'prefer'd ro the Gavernment,|are;always liable to 
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d'and cajoled by-the Nobiliy;:to the prejudice. of the People: - Agaioſt which 

mconvenicnce, Yenice: provided veryawell, where there is: a Corincjl of 'T'en, which . can | 
: pubilh 'atiy Citizen whatever' withour-any appeal ;ve-ſop; fear they. ſhould: not be ſ1uficient : 
b- (thbugh' they have authority enough} for-che puviſhmotns of: perfons:-@h more than ordinary 

quality, 'they have" confticuted 'the: Quarantte to albſtithom, and the Council of Pregus 

'befides/ which is the higheſt Council: of ithar:City z ſo that'4f any man will accuſe, there are 
Judgey enough: ready to hear him; If —_— 10 Rowe which was ,oxiginally ek 113 
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nor ſo many wiſe men co mode], and inſtruft them. 
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CHAP. L. 


No Magiſtrate or Council % to have power to check or controul the 
publick as of the City. 


py the = Luintius Cincinnates, and! Cnens Falius ents being Conſuls together in Rome, 
but at perpetual odds, the Afﬀairs of that State was at a ſtand, their Laws were nor 
exccured, their Wars were not proſecuted, nor any thing managed as it ſhould be, The 
Senate obſerving ir, perſwaded them to make a DiCtator, by whom the State might be 
reformed, and their differences compoſed, which had hitherto hindered the reformation : 
Bur the Conſuls, bow contrary ſo cver in other-things, conſented not to do it, the Senate 
having no other remedy, addrefſcd ro the Tribunes, who by the Authority of the Senate 
required, and compelled the Conſuls to the Creation of a'PYiftator : In which place it is 
remarkable how beneficial the affiſtance of the Tribuvitial power was, not only to defend 
the People againſt the inſolence of the Nobility, bur to controul and refirain the emulation 
and difference among themſelves. And here it is carefully to be provided in the ſettlement 
of a Commonwealth, that it be not in the power of a few perſons ro whom the Government 
is intruſted, roquaſh or obſtrut any Cuſtoms or As that are neceſlary to its {ubliſtence : 
For Example, If you authorize a.Council, or any other perſons to diſtribure Honours, dil- 

le of Offices, or execute any other of your Commands, you muſt cither Jay a ſtrict in- 
Funion or neceſfity upon them to do as you ine, or provide, ſo 'that if x be negle+ 
Qed by them; it may be done by ſome body elſe ; otherwiſe things ate ill managed, and 
the order is defettive, as is manifeſt by that example in Rowe, it rhe perycrlenels of the 
Conſuls had nor'beca oppoſed by the Authority of the Tribunes.Jn' the Republick of Venice, 
the Grand Council (or Senate) has the diſtribution of Honours, and 4he EleQion. of Magi. 
ſtrates, both abruad-and at home ; and ir hapning one time,” that che Senate :cirber upon 
ſome diſguſt, or falſe ſuggeſtion omitted to create Succeſſory ro the Magiſtrates at home, or 
to their Officers abroad, there followed great diſorders immediately ; the Terricory and 
Cicy wanting their lawful Judges, could have no juſtice in any thing, till the Senate was ap- 
peaſed. And this inconvenience would in time have brought -the City into an ill condition, 
had ir not been prevented by the wiſdom of ſome Citizens, who taking the 0 ity ob- 
tained-a Law, That there ſhould be no vacancy of Offices, cither within the City or with- 
out,” but the old Offices ſhould be continued till their Succefſors were choſcn, by which Law 
they deprived thar great Council of a power to interrupt the courſe. of, Juſtice, which could 
not have been ſuffered without hazard to the State. P19 Po 4d 
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CHAP. LL 


A Prince or Commonwealth that is conſtrained to do a thing, us to ſeem $0.do it 
frankly, and without any compulſion, = 


| Wiſe Man otders his affairs ſo, that whatever he docs, ſeem rather voluntary and 
"A ' gracious, than done by force and compulſion, - be: his necelity of doing! ir, ever. io 
great, which poat'of wiſdom being well obſerved: by the; Rowape, Li ed Thang you 
non among the People, A when they decreed: Stipends to the. Soldiers eur gf, the 
publick Treaſury; 'who wert obliged to ſerve at their own proper changes. ;;4or ſecing 
their Wars were liketo be tedious, and cheir Armics to be carried into, far Countries, before 
they could be finiſhed;>rhey found-neicher the firt-could be cominued,. nor x Janes Bee 
form'd bur at chb publlick expente, wherefore the $enate was forced aud Uraicd £0 

the Soldicrs out'of 'the-publick'/Stock;/\yer they:1Gad iſo; lyly; 4nd with that. arrifice,, that 
though compelled 'by ;\710 was ' received.1as 2 grace, - and-gain'd them &xcecd- 
ingly the affeions'of che-People,, | who had" neveri{o much as memion'd it by;cheig T'ri- 
butes, or thoughe-of- it themſclyes:\ So chat neyer any thing was receive as) move 
| : cemon- 
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demonfirarion of joy. Bur:the Fribunes/werenot fo well (atisfied, ' but endeavoured to 

the People char ir was nor at. at of that grace as they imagined ; and that if they 
ooked cloſely into it, it would appear rather a Grievance, thatr & Beneyolegce ; for how 
was this Money to be rais'd,but by Taxes and Impoſicions upon the People 2 fo that if the 
Senators were bountiful, it was our of other Metis Purfes. .Bor attwould not-do, ter the 
Tribunes fay as they pleaſed, the People-belieyed themſelves highly obliged z and then the 
mannet of raiſing the Money made it much the'mbte grateful, for it was done with more 
than ordinary equity, the greateſt part of it being leyyed upon the greateſt Men, and the 
Poor Favoured as'muth 23 was 'poffible. | 
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CHAP. LIL 


The beſt and moſt ſecure way to repreſs the inſolence of aw ambitious dnd powerfal 
State, is to preclude and ſtop up thoſe ways by which he would come to his 
Greatneſs. 


B' what haz been ſaid before, ir appears whataffeRtiomthe Senate conciliated among the 

People, not only by the frankneſs of their bounty, but by their kindneſs in colletti 

itz which order, if-continued tothe People, would have prevented all the Tumults whi 
bapted afterward in that City, and deprived the Tribunes of their great credit and autho- 
rity.. And indeed there is not a better or more ſecure way to ſuppreſs the inſolence, or 
croſ#-bire, the deſigns of an ambitious Citizen, than to rake the ſame ways to prevent,whichk 
he takes ro advance them z which courſe, if it had been followed by the adverſaries of Co- 
feamo' de Meairegwonld have been much more for their advantage than to have forced him 
out of the Town. For had they applicd themſelves to carcffing and infinuating with the 
People, (which was the way he cook to fortific himſelf) they had diſarm'd him without 
any tutmalc or violence, and taken from him the only arms upon which he depended for 
his defence. About che ſame time Piero Soderent by his extraotdinary beneficence got him- 
ſelf a grearintercſt and reputation among the People, and was publickly eſteemed the great 
Champion and Proteftor of their Liberties ; and doubtleſs bis adverlarics, who began to 
yo jealous of his Greatneſs, had done much more wiſely, and honourably, and ſafely, to 
ye gone the ſame way to work, and countermined him by their indulgence to the People, 
than to oppoſe themſelves downright, and ruin him and their whole Country together ; 
for could they by any art or infinuation have gained the affeftions of the City, they had 
taken from him the only thing ipod. which he relyced,. without noiſe or confuſion, and they 
might have oppoſed in all bis Counſels, without fear of the People : It it be urged here, 
that if the Citizens which were enemies to Pz:yo committed an error, in not taking the 
ſame-courſe to retain as he bad done co debauch the People,Peter committed rhe {ſame fault 
by. not making uſe of the ſame iiſtruments which his adyerſaries employed againſt him; 
it is da{wered, that :Sonerizs indeed might have tried, bur he could bave done it neither 
with:honour or caſe; for the way that his adverſaries took was to fer up the Medict, by 
whoſk aſſiſtance they 'bearded him exceedingly, and tuined him at laſt; and ic had been 
diſhonourable for Soderize to have deſerted the Liberties of the People, which he: had un- 
dertaken to defend; and gone over to the party of the Meatci ; nar-could he have done it 
ſo ſeexctly or ſuddenly, but the People: would have fmelc it, and have turned the vioknce of 
theieafſeQion intoas furious an batred, which would have made his deſtrution much more 
cafe ro; bis enemics, for whocyer was but ſuſpeRed: to be a favourer of the Meare, was 
thought, #pſo- fafto, an adverlary tothe People. It is neceflaty therefore in all deliberations 
to wel chings, to conſider what danger and what advantage evety thing will yield, and 
make choice of what is kaſt dangerous; : otherwite it will happen co you as it did to Mar- 
cn 'Tul;as, who raiſed and augmenccd the greatnels of Mark Anthavy by the ſame way 
whichhe-inrended for his deftruttion 3; for when Mark Anthony was declared ap enemy by 
the'Senare,; having u great Army:attending him,: and moſt of then of Ceeſar's old Soldiers, 
Cites ro-draw themoff from him, :pcrſwaded the Scnate to put Ofgwins ar the head of 
their Army, and'ſent him (with the Coofuls) againſt Jrtomus, preeending thac the very 
name of Oa&vi,s(bcing Nephew: cror:Ce{ar)) would bring oyer all his Uucle's party ro him, 
«whereby Amtonins would be ſo weakned:ic would be no hard matter to reduce bim. | Buc 
ir hupned-quite conmtary ;; for Antonins baving gained Offavius to his fidegbey joyned their 
Forces/aganſt Tuly and his Senate; and ruined their whole Pany, Which might have becn 
cafily foreſeen ; nor ought Cicero ſo imprudently to have reviy'd the name of Ceſar, by 
whom 
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whom the whole World was brought 'into Servitude, .and eſpecially Rome ; nor-have-pet- 
ſwaded himſelf that a Tyrant or any of his-race would cyer reſtore that Liberty which his 


Predeceſſor had ſuppreſſed. 
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CHAP. LIIL 


oe * 


The People (deceived with a falſe appearance of Good) do many times defire that 
which turns to their deſtruttion ; ard how great hopes and large Promiſes do eafi- 
ly debauch them. 


Feer the taking of Yett by the Romans, a report being ſpread of the convenience and 
pleaſantneſs of the Town, and richneſs of. che Couttry about ic, the: People of Rome 
began to fancy that it would be much for their adyaniage to tranſplant one half of their 
City, and ſend them thicher to inbabir, for there were many fair houſes to receive them , 
and it could be no weakning or diminution to Rowe, ſeeing the diſtance berwixe the two 
Cities was ſo ſmall, Yes would be taken rather for a member of Rome, than adiſtint and 
particular City. The Senate and graver fort of Citizens had ſo little "inclination to this 
deſign, that they reſolved to die before ever they would conſent to ir. The people were fo 
nad upori it on the other fide, that when it came to a debate, and ir was to be reſolved 
what was to be done, the diſpute was fo hot, they had proceeded to blows, and the whole 
Town been engaged in blood, had nor the Senate interpoſed certain ancient and eminent 
men, who by their intereſt and veneration among the people defended the blow,” and 'ap- 
peaſed them for that time. In which paſſage chere are two things confiderable © the firſt, 
that the People being deceived with a talſe imagination of , do many times ſolicice 
their own ruin, and ruin the Commonwealth upon-infinire dangers and difficulties, unleſs 
ſome perſon in whom they haye great confidence ſtrikes in.to inſtrut them which is tbe 
good, and which is the evil; and when by accident ir-falls out that the People (having 
been formerly deceived either by perſons or things) cannot repoſe thar coofidence in any 
one, then of neceſſiry all goes to wrack, and nothing car-prevent ir: to:this purpoſe Dante 
1n his Diſcourſe about Monarchy, tells us, i: 1% 
; 11 Popolo molte wolte grids 
Vive la ſus morte, oy muoia la ſua wita. 


The inraged multitude do often crie;, 
Grve us our death, our life we do defie. 


This incredulicy is many times the occaſion that good counſels are negleed.as ic hapned 
to the Venettans when invaded by ſeveral enemies at onetime, they could not take off any 
one of them, by reſtoring what rhey had raken wrongfully from other people z which was 


the occaſion of the War; ' and almoſt of their ruin; From whence we may conſider the 


caſineſs and difficulty of perſwading the People, and make this diftinQion,: if the affair 
propoſed be in appearance either magnanimous, or profitable, though: at the bottom it be 
never ſo deſtru&tive,the People are always cafic to be perſwaded : on the other fide, it avy 
thing be offered (how honourable, how uſeful ſocver) with the leaſt fhew or glance-of co- 
wardive or incorivenience, they are never, or with great difficulty to be wrought to it: To 


confirm this, we-havei'many examples borh modern and anciem in Rozze and 'ocher- pla- 


ces. From henee Tprang their Jealouſics againſt Fabins Maxzmus, - who: could -never 
beat ir into the heads "ot that Ciry , that it ' was berter for their; Commonwealth to 


protraR, and ſpin out the War, than to puſh" things on, and bring all co. the' hazard 


of 2 Battcl; | for the''People looking upon-it' as” cowardly and bafe Counſel,.\and pot 


diſcerning the utiliey- at the bottom;/ wonld by no: macans admic 1; and Fabtus wat 


red Rherorick to-enfotce- it uporr'them 4 and ſo'ftrangely are-they (blinded ſometimes 
with their bravery and'courage; that though the Romans bad commined the: ſame-error 


once before, ard given authority to Fabius his Maſter of the Hot ito fight when he ſaw 


occaſion whether» Fabtius! would 'or not; (which authority had" like. to- have. ruined the 
whole Artny,bad 'net Fab1us with this prudence prevented it) yer that experiment doing no 


good, they prere guiky again, and inveſted Yarro with the fame power, upon no'orher 'ac- 


count, but becauſe he had ſwagger'd-up and down the Town, ttiat whenever they quali) 
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him with fuch s Commiſhon, he would Fight Hannibal, cut bim to picces ; they believe 
whas be (aid, give hiw Amboricy z and what followed > Why, they were beaten ar Cannas ; 
the Romew Army cur cff ; and the Rowan Empire almoſt extinguiſhed. And not uolike 
this was the Example of Marcus Centenius Penula (a mean Perion, and conſiderable far 


' nothing bur ſome (mall Command in rhe Army) who aqugy himſelf one day to the Se- 
c 


nate, and offered if they would give bim power to raiſe an Army of VolJuntiers where he 
pleaſcd all over /taly, he would undertake in a ſhort time to beat Hannibal out of ir. The 
Senate was ſenſible the Propoſttion was raſh, yet (conſidering withal, that if they ſhould 
deny bim, and Reporr ſhould ceme of ir afterwards to the People, ir might diflacisfie them ; 
beger ſore ramule in the City ;; and be the occaſion of Envy and Animoſity to themſelycy) 
they igraored bis requeſt, chuling rather to expoſe all thoſe who were ſo ill adviſed, as to 
follow him, cban run the hazard of new difſeations at Home. Having got his Commiſ- 
fan, and atterwards bis Men, with aconfuſed and diſorderly Army, he Marches againſt 
Hannibal, and Fought him, bur he failed of his Promiſe, for he was Killed himſelf, ard moſt 
of his Forces. In Greece, in the City of Athens, Nicias, a Grave and Wiſe Citizen, could 
never perluade the People agaioſt an Expedition into Sicily 4 but purſuing it againſt all 
ſober advice, they miſcarried, and their own Country was Ruined. Scipro, when he way 
made Conſul, defired that he might have Africk for his Province, and he would undertake 
ro demoliſh Carthage, but the Senate being averſe upon the judgment of Fabius Maximus ; 
Serpro rhrearned to propoſe it to the People, as knowing very well how gratcful ic would 
be to them. We might produce Examples of the ſame Nature, our of our own City of 
Florence, as when Hercules Benttwoglt, General of the Florentine Army, with Antonio Gia- 
comini, having Defeated the Forces of Bertolomeo at San Vimcents, they went to Belicge Piſa, 
which Eaterprize was debated and concluded by the People, upon the great promiſes which 
Hercules had made, though indeed the wiſer ſort of Citizens were againſt it : But the Mul- 
tirude were poſleſſed with great Matters that would be done, and nothing could diſſuade 
them. Ifay then, there isnot an caſier way to ruin a State where the Authority is in the 
People, than to pur them upon ſome gallant, bur deſperate Enterprize ; for where there ig 
any thing of Magnanimity in their Nature, it is ſure ro beembraced, and it is not in. the Wic 
of Men to diſſuade them: But as this is many times the ruin of the State, fo it is more 
ofren and more certainly che deſtrytion of oo Ciuzens which Promoted and Command- 
cd it ; for che People tull of expeFations of Vittory, when they find they hayc Miſcarried 

never impure it to an ill Accident or Fortune, bur throw all upon the Ignorance or Treache- 
ry oftheir Commanders, which ſldom eſcape without being Baniſhed, Impriſoned, or Killed ; 
as has hapned to ſeyeral of the Carthaginian and Athenian Captains. Nor docs it avail 
that they have been ViAorious before z for their preſent Misfortune drowns all, as it fell our 
10 Antonio Giacomint our General, who not taking Piſa as he promiſed, and the People ex- 
pected, fell into ſo great diſgrace with them, that notwithſtanding the many great things 
whidhe had done, he was permitted ro Live, more by the Fayour and Humanity of the 
Governours, than by Gratitude or good Nature of the People. 
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How great the Authority of a Grave Man Ay aſſwage the tumultuouſneſs of the 
, People. GS: 


H E ſecond thing remarkable, that was mentioned in my laſt Chapter, is, that their 

is noching more certain to appeaſe a popular rumulc, and reduce the People to Rea- 

ſon, than the interpoſition of ſome Wiſe Pcrion of Authoriry among them ; as Virgil has 
told us with very good Reaſon. 


Ton pictate growvem, «c meritts fi forte rum quem 
Conſpexere, ſuent, arrefti[que auribus adſtant. 


If mn theiy tuwults, 4 Grave Man « pears, 
All's #byft, and nothing flirreng but ther Ears. 


Hetherefore who Commands in a Mutinous Army, or ia a Scditious Ciry, and deſires to 
appeale either rhe once or the other, is in my j to preſent himſelf with che maſt Grace 
and Adyantage that he cav 3 adorned with all the Ornaments of his Dignity, and FREv 
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cile may make him Venerable to the People. Not many Years {ince Florence was divided 
into FaQtions, the Frateſcht and the Arabiati ; and their animoſity was ſo great, they came 
toBlows, ard the Frateſchi were overthrown, and Pagolantonto Soderiaut Slain among the 
reſt. who was 2s eminent a Ciyzen as moſt of his time ; _ the ſtrength of this ViCtory, 
the People ran in a Tumult to his Houſe, with intention to plunder it; but his Brother Fran. 
ceſco (then Biſh:-p of Yolterra, and Cardinal now) being accidentally there, as ſoon as he un. 
derſtood how things were, and perceived the Rabble to encreaſe, he called for the Richeſt 
of his Robes, and having put th+m on, and his Epiſcopal Rocher over them, he Marched 
out into the Croud, and by the Majzſty of his Perſon, and the Efficacy of his Language pre. 
wailed with them to forbear, and toreturn peaceably to their Houſes ; which ation was ſo 
grateful to the City, that it was celebrated publickly many days after. | ] conclude there. 
fore, that there is not a ſurer, nor more neceſſary way to compoſe the diſtractions of the 
People, than the appearance of ſome Grave Perſon in ſuch a poſture, as may make him Ve. 
nerable torhem. To rerurn thetetore ro what we ſaid before, it may be [cen from hence, 
with what obſtinacy the Romans accepted of thar' propoſition for tranſplanting to Y24z, be- 
cauſe thev thought it profitable, and did not perceive the inconvenience that was in it ; for 
as there hapned many Tumnhsthereupon, ſo much more Miſchief had followed, had not 


- the Senate and ſome other Grave Perſons interpoled, and by good Fortune reſtrain'd them. 
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CHAP. LV. 


How eaſily things are managed in a City where the Commons are incorrupt ; how 
hard it is to ere a Principality where there is an Equality ; and where it is 
not, a Common-wealth is impoſſible. 


r | ts we have declarcd before what we thought was to be expetted from a City 
| whoſc Inhabitants were torally corrupt ; yer that will not hinder us from conſidering 
the ſubtilty of the Senate in relation to a Vow which-CamiZas had made to conſecrate the 
tenth patt of the ſpoils of rhe7etemtesro Apollo ; which ſpoils being fallen inco the Clutches 
of che Commen Prople ; the Senate had no Way but to publiſh an Edift, requiring all of 
them ar a certain time. and place to bring in the tenth part of their Gains. "Tis true, that 
Pioclamation had no great cffeft, becaulc another Expedicnt was found out to fatisfie rhe 
Vow ; yet it is remarkable, the confidence the Senate had in the Good-nature and Compli- 
ance of the People'z and the grear Opinion that they would punQually bring in what-ever 
they were Commanded. On the other fide, ir is obſeryable, that the People went nor about 
ro ſhuf2 or detraud the Edi, by bringing in leſs than their due ; bur declared frankly 
apainſt it, as a thing illegally required. hich Example, with many other which I have 
mentioned before, are broupghe to ſhew the Probity and Religion wherewith that People was 
endued, and. wbat. good. might. be expefted from them : And certainly, where there is nor 
that ſubmiſſion and conformity, no confidence is to be had; as in thoſe Provinces which 
are corrupted at this day, in Italy above all the reſt, and I may ſay in Fraxce and in Spain, 
which are likewiſe in ſome Mealure under the ſame corruption ; for though they are not per- 


baps (ubjeRt.ro.ſo many, and. ſo dangerous diſorders as we are 1n Ttaly ;. yet it proceeds not - 


from the Meliority of the People, but trom the excellence of heir conſtirution, being govern- 
cd bv a Monarchy, which keeps them United, not only by the Virtue and Example of theic 
Prince, but by the Laws and Cuſtoms of each Kingdom, which are preſerved to this day. 
Germany isthe place of rhe whole Warld, where the Foot-ſteps of the old Romans Virtue and 
Fidelity is conſpicuous; and that Fidelity isthe cauſe why ſo many Citieslive happily in Li- 
berty; for they are ſo careful and ſtudious of their Lans, that that'very one thing keeps 


- them from ſervitude, and being over-run by their Enemies; andif any inftance be deſired 


of this more than ordinaty Probity in the Germazs, I ſhall produce one, not uolike that be- 
fore, betwixt the Senate and the People of Rowe. Ic is the Cuſtom 1n thoſe States, when 
they have occaſion for Money upon the publick Account, +for the Councils and Magiſtrates 
in Authority, to lay a Tax of one or two per cext. upon all the Inhabicanes under their Juril- 
dition, according to their reſpeRive Eſtates ; at che day 'and place appointed for Payment, 
every Man appears with his Mony, and having taken his Oath firſt, thatthe Sum he Pays, is 
according to the full of his Eſtate, he throws it into a Cheſt, provided for that purpoſe, and 
no notice taken what it is he throws in ; from whence we-may conclude, that there are ſtill 


fome ſparks leftin thar People of their old Ingenuiry and Religion: Nor is ic to be doubred 
but every Man pays his due, for other «iſe the Sum would noramount to the Impoſicion, nor: 


(C0) 
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_ to what they formerly paid whereby the Fraud would be diſcovered, and they becoine lia- 


__ 
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ble to.a new Tax : Which Integrity and Juſtice.is the more admirable in our days, becauſe 
it is to be found no where but in' Germazy, and the Reaſon (as I conceive) is twofold ; one, 
becauſe they have had little. or np commerce with their Neighbours, neither Trading into. 
Forcign parts, nor admitting Foreigners into theirs; contenting themſelves with theit own 
Diet, and Clothes, and Commodities, and theteby preventing all occaſion of evil Converſati- 
on, which is the Corruption of good Manners, eſpecially among the French, the Spantards and 
Halians, which atc wicked enough to Debauch the whole World. The other Reaſon is; be- 
cauſe thoſe Common-wealths who have preſerved their Liberties, and kept chemfelves Ig- 
corrupt, do not ſuffer any of their Citizens to live high, and at the rate of a Genilemad ; 


but they live all in an equality arid parity, as.thole few Noblemen or Gentlemen who are 


there are very odiousto the People z and wheneyer any of them fall by accident into their 
Hands, they Die without Mercy, as thoſe who are the Fountain of all their Luxury, and the 
occaſion of their Scandal. I call choſe Gentlemen, who live idly and plentifully upon their 
Eſtates, without any Care or Employment, and they are..yery. pernicious where-ever they 
ate ; but aboye all, they are moſt dangerous, who, beſides their great Revenues, have thelr 
Caſtellanies, their JuriſdiQtions, and their Vallals, which pay them Fealty and Homage: Of 
theſe two ſorts, the Kingdom of Naples, the Terricories of Rowe, Romagne and Lombardy 
are full ; for which Reaſon, there is no ſuch thing as a Free Srate in all thoſe Countries, be- 
cauſe the Gentry are mortal Enemies to thoſe cenflicutions, and it would be impotfible to 
ere& a Republick where they had the Dominion; if any alteration be to be wrought, it is 
by reducingibem into a Monarchy ; for the Marcer being ſoCorrupt, that the Laws arc be- 
come ineffcQual to reſtrain'them, there is a neccthity that torce be applicd, and that by a 
Regal-Power, the Licentiouſnels and Ambition pf the Cry reduced into Order : This 
may be illuſtrated by the example of Tuſcany, which is a (mall ag and yet has three 
conſiderable Common-wealchs in it, as Florence, Siena and.£wce; and, the reſt of the Ci- 
ties of that Province, though they depend upon them, yer their Minds and their Laws ſhew 
a ſtravge lity to Freedom ; all which proceeds from the ſcarcity of Gentry in thoſe 
parts, cipocially with ſuch Power and Juriſdiction as aforeſaid... On the contraty, there is ſg 
great an equality among them, that it a prudeot and publick Man ſhould happen among 
them, who had any knowledge of that kind of Government, he might cafily Form them in- 
toa foli& Cortnon-wealth : Bur hicherto ir has been their Misfortune to haye no ſuch Man : 1 
conclude therefore, that he who would cſtabliſh a Common-wealth, where the Country con- 
liſts moſt of Gentlemen, will fiad-ic impoſſible, -unlels he ruins chem. firſt ; and on the other 
fide, he who would ſet up a Monarchy or Principality where the equalicy is great, muſt ſe- 
le& the twpſt conſiderable and uanquiet _ them ; give then Caſtles, and Lands, and 
Preferments, and any thing that may oblige them to: his ſide: By which means they ſhall 
not only maintain the Power of their Prince, but cheir own Inſolence and Ambition, and 
the People! be forced to ſubinit-roa Yoke, to which nothiggelſe could compel them : Eon 
whilſt there 'is a due. pr jon betwixe the Prince and the, Subje&t, all things go well, 
and eycry. Manenjoys his Eſtate: Bur to ſettle a Republick in a Countty diſpoſed ro Monar-. 
chy, or to etet.a Monarchy where the condition of che People bave a tendency to a Com- 
mon-wealth, requires a Perſon of more than ordinary Authority and Braia:| Many , have 
tried it, but very tew have Succeeded; the greatuels and difficulty of the Emterprizz confound: 
ing chem (oat ficſt; that they know not where they are, and-giye over as ſoon-as they bave 
begun. | But ic may be objected, that the conſicution of rhe /exetian Government confutey. 
my poſuion, That no Common-wealth canbeeſtabliſhed where the Gentry are conſiderable; for 
under that State, no Man is admitted to any Office, but thaſe, who are Gentlemen. {4 an» 
{wer, that the Yenectien Gentry arc 'vothing but Name; for.cheir Lands and Pofſcilions are 
very few, the principal parc of their Eſtates lying ia their Merchandize and Goods : Beſides, 
none of them haye any Scigneurics or Jurild tion over the, People, ſo that a Gentleman 
among them, : is but a Title of Honour and preheminence, founded upon none of thoſe 
things, which jn other places.chake them ſo.conliderable. For as in qrber parmon-weatty 
the Citizens ate diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Orders, ſo Venice, 1s entitfly divided into two, the 
Populace and: the Gentry, the:Gentry havigg, ,or being cagable of-all Honours and 
ployments, ftgm which;the.Populace areunerly excluded 4, which for the;Reaſons above- 
laid, it hasproduced no diſturbance inthart State. Thele things being conſidered, ler him 
who deſitests.cre&t a Government, ſertle, a Common-wealth-where there. is. a Parity among 
the Inhabitants; and a Monarchy where there arc many,great Men, and the Gentry nume- 
rous. + Otherwiſe his Governmeart'will be incoogruous,: and; ef. little duration. 
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Great Accidents, before they happen to any City or Province, are commonly Progno- 
fticated by ſons en or Predifled by ſome Men. OT 


OW ir romes to paſs, I know nor; but by ancient and modern example it is evident, 

that no great accident befalls a City or Province, bur 1t ws preſaged by Divination, or 
rrodigy, or Aſtrology, or ſome way or other ; and that I may not gofar for my proof, every 
bne knows what was foretold by Frier Grrolamo Sawenarola before rhe Expedition of 
VHI into Italy ; beſides which it was reported all over Tuſcany, that there were Arm'q 
Men ſeen Fighting in the Air, oyer the Town of Arezzo, and that the claſhing of their 
Arts in the i& was heard by the People. 

kk is generally known in Florence, that before the Death of the old Lawrence de Medici the 

Duomn ot chief Church in that Ciry was ſtruck with Lightning, and the People daſtroyee : 
and before Piero Soderini (who was made Gonfaloniere for his Life by the People) was Ba. 
niſhed and Degraded, the Palace was owe obſl Lightning likewiſe : Many other inſtances 
might be produced, which T-omit for brevity ſake : I ſhall only add one which is mentioned 
by Z4vy before the comming of the French to Rowe. Marcus Cedetius a Plebeian acquainted 
the Senate, tharpaſſing one Night about Twelve a Clock through the Via avvs, be heard a 
Voice (bigger than > Mats) which adviſed him to let the Senate know, the Frexch mere i 
on their March 10 Rowe. How theſe things could be, it is to be diſcourſed by Perſons 
verſed inthe cauſes of natyraland ſupernatural Events: For my I will nor pretend ro 
unde ſtand them, unleſs (according to the Opinion of ſome Philoſophers) we may believe, 
charthe Air bring full of Intelligences and Spirits, who foreſecing future E and com- 
twiſeraring the condition of Mankind, gives thetn warning by theſe kind of Intimations, 
that they may the more timely ptovide and defend themſelves againſt cheir calamjties. Bur 
whatever is the Canfe, Expertence aſſures us, that after ſuch denuntiations, ſome excrave- 


ditary thing or other does conflantly happen. 
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CHAP. LVIL 


The Multitude United, is formidable and frong, but ſeparated, is week and 
: inconfiderable. | 


HE Rowarns being overthrown, and their Country much waſted, uponthe comi 
- | of the French, many of them (contrary to an expreſs Orderand Edi of the Serene) 
cranſplanced ro Yeii, and 1c Rowe. Wheteupon, by a new Pr ion, the Senate 
corrmanded, that by a precife'day, and upon a certain P , they Chould return to 
ir old Habirations: When the News of this Proclamation wasfuſt brought co Yes, it was 
fpiſed and Laugh'd at by'evety Body ; but when the day appointed for rheir rewrn arri- 
ved, there was nota Man ow - von op his Goods, and came back as was required, and as [4- 


vy ſays in the-caſe, Ex feroctoms wniverſts, ſingult we obedentes ; Not one of them who 
were, dhodeintres ooe! but apart began to fear, aud that fear made him Obedtent. And 
cerrainly nothing can give us a more lively deſcription of the nature of a Maltitude than 
chis caſe, They arc beld, and will fpaak liberally againſt the'Decrecs of their Prince ; and 
afterwards when they fee their puniſhinem. before their Faccs, every one grows fearful of 
his Neighbour, flips his Neck our of the Coller and returns 'to his Obedience. $o that it 
is or euch 'ts be'conſidered what the People ſay, cither of their Princes good management, 
or bad, ſotheydeſtrong ph to keep them in'their Humom, whenithey are well 
difpofed, and provide (when they are !1])'that they do them no hurt. But this #1 diſpoſi- 
ffon'of the People, I mean all ill diſpoſitions, 'bur-what ariſc either from che loſs of their 
Liberry, or the loſs'of ſome exceHent Prince Rill living, pon whom they- tad lerled their 
4fi-&ions. val by 
© For'thetevil diſpoſitions proceeding from thele cariſes are 'tranſcendently dreadful, and 
ſtrong Remedies ate robe applict/co reftrain them. | | 

In other C#kes, their Anger isnothing, eſpecially having no to Head them; for as 
hero is nothing (o terrible as their Fury in one caſe, ſo there is nothing ſo vain and incon- 


derable in the other, becauſe, though they haye beraken chernſelyes ro their Arms, they 
are 
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are caſily reduted, if you can bur avoid the firft heat of their fury 5; for by degrees they will 
cbol, and evety mian conſidering it is his duty to retutn, will begia co ſuſps& him(clt, and 
think of his ſecurity, eicher by making his peace, or. eſcape. Wheneyer-thercfore the mut- 
titude is ih a —— their beſt way is immediately to chooſe themſelves a Head; who 
may correCt, keep them united, and contrive for their defence, as the' Remars did when 
teaving Rowe upor) the death ot Yirgenia ; for their protetion and fecuricy, They created 
Twenty Tribunes ftom attiong themſelves: and if this courſe be neglefted, ic happens to 
chem as Livy preſaged in the toregoing ſetnence, That as thing ts more courag tous thas 
the multitude united, ſo nothing is more abjett when they are ſeparate and. divided. | 
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CHAPF. LVIIE. 
That the multitude is iiſer, and more conſtant than a Prince: 


Tis nothing is more vain atid incorſtant than the multitude, Titus Livimus and all other 
Hiſtorians do agree. You ſhall many times find chem condernning a man to death, 
and lamenting him whed he is dead, and wiſhing for him again. T his hapned in the'caſe 
of Manlius Capitolinus, 'who being ſulpefed to deſign againſt their Liberty, was by the - 
people thrown headlong down the Rock, and in a ſhort time exceedingly regreited, The 
words of our Author are theſe. Populum brewi , poſteaguamt ab eo periculum nullun erat, de- 
ſiderrian ejus tefn When therr fear of him m5 over, their fron rersved, And in 
another place where he ſhows the accidents which hapned in Syracuſe after. the death: of 
Grrolamo Nephew ro Flirope, he ſays, Her natura multitudinis et, aut humiliter [erut, ant 
fi 20 The nature of the Multitude is, to be ſervilely obkediemt, or anjolently 
YTanneat. \ | 
Things being thus. I know not whether I fhall hot ſeera too bold ; ro undertake the de- 
fence of a thing, which alt the world oppoſes; and run my ſelf upon a necelfity of cither 
quitting it with diſgrace, or purſuing ir with ſcandal ; yer methioks, being to maintain 1t 
with arguments nor force, it ſhould nor be fo criminal. I ſay then in bebalf of the mul- 
titude ; chat what they are charged wichal by moſt Authors, may be charged upon all 
ptivare perſons in the World, and cſpecially upon Princes; for whoeycr lives irregularly, 
and is not reſtrained by the Law, is ſubje& ro the ſame exorbirancics, and will commit as 
bad faulrs as the moſt diffolute multitude in the world : And this may be cafily known, if 
it be conſidered how many Princes thete haycbeen, and how few of them good, I mean 
of ſuch Princes as have deſpiſed,” and broke thorow thoſe Laws which were intended to 
reſtraia them. [The Kings in Egypt were nor ancicnily of this ſort, for they were govern'd 
by Laws in thoſe Provinets' from the very beginning; and the Kings of Sparta were rhe 
ſame : Nor need 'we look back fo far for examples, we have the Kings of France in our 
own days, 'whofe Kingdom-ia' my judgmenc, is at this-rime the moſt regular, and beſt 
ern'd 1n'the World; Fhofe Princes cherefore who are bora-under ſuch Laws and Con= 
icurions, and obliged to live by them, are not ro be reckoned or compared with the diffo- 
lae and mutioous multicude;' but chey ate ro be conſidered wich a multicude under the 
ſame Laws and-reftriftjors: As the people of Rowe were whilſt cheir Commonweakh 
was incorrupr, and they were feund ncicher co be infolent in authority, nor [laviſh in cheig 
ſubjeQtion ; bur by their Laws; and their Magiſtrates, they kept up cheir dignity withs 
honour.: Andiif ar any time neceffity required that chey ſhould appear againſt che power of 
any particular perſon ; chey'did' it eff-ually, as in the caſes of Manltus,. the Decem wr, 
and ochers who deſigned to ehflave chem. *On the other fide, when ir was for the interef} 
of the Publick; they were as obſequious and'dwuiful ro the Di8ators and Conſuls, as they 
had bcen obſtinate before. Npt' was their regrec for Manlius when he was dead, at all to be 
mired; ir'wis the memory of his Virtues that cauſed it, which are commenaable eycn 
anjong Enctnies. The ſame - -— bom ht have hapned to the beſt of Princes; for all Wt 
ters-agree, that Virtue is laudable w yer it isto be found. And Lam. of opinion, 
that could Afanjizs have beeg raiſed again, and preſemed ro them in the heighe of theig 
ſadneſs, they woold have ſerved him as before, diſcharged: him of his Impriſonment, bux 
condemned him'ro death.” 'Nor' are Princes (ad thoſe :very wile) .exempr from -this 
kind of icconſtancy. þ3-— have pur-mavy co dearh, and lamented them afterwards ;; as 
Alexander for Clits, and/other of his Friends, and Herod for Martamnes. But what Titus 


Tivins(ays of this ſubject; is'not intended-of a multirude regulated by Laivs,, as the Rewuany 
were ; buta looſe and diſorderly —— people of Syracuſe, who behaved them 
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ſelves like mad-men, and commitcted the ſame faults that Herod and Alexander had: com- 
mitred ny Hm boy — urge oo no more ta be qr ah ny and ra 
Rancy,than a Prince ; for arc ubjet to extravagance, when they have no 
nor no rules to reſtrain them. And of this'(beſides what I have ſaid) there are many Ex 
amples, not only among the Rowan Emperors, but aq2cng other Princes and Tyrant, 
which have been guilty of more giddineſs and inconftancy, than any multitude whatever, 
J conclude therefore againſt the common vpinion, that the People are no more light, in» 
' gratcful, nor changeable, than Princes ; but that both of them are equally faulty, and he 
that ſhould go about to excuſe the Princes, would be in a very great error 1, for a Pcople 
which goyerns by Laws, and is well ordered, ſhall be as ſtable, as wiſe, and as grateful as a 
Prince, and perhaps more, though he be never ſo wiſe : And on the other fide, a diflolne- 
and irregular Prince ſhall be more murable, imprudent, and ingrateſul, than any multitude 
whateyer, and that not fo much from any diverſtty in his Nature (for they are much at 
one, and if there be any excellence, '*tis on the fide of the Dope) as from their greater 
or leſſer reſpeA to the Laws under which they arc to live: And he who ſhall conſider the 
People of Rowe, will find that for 400 years together, they hated the very name of a King, 
were ambitious of honour, and ſtudious exceedingly for the good of their Country,as may 
be juſtified by many examples. If ir be objefted that the Rowars were ingrateful ro &is- 
$6 I refer them to what I proved ſolargeiy before, that the People are leſs ingrateful than 
inces. And as to prudence, and conſtancy, I affirm, They have much the advantage, 
and are more wiſe, more ſteddy, and more judicious than Princes; for which reaſon the 
voice of the Peoples reſembled to the voice of God, becauſe by ſome occult and ſingular 
quality it does often preſage things that are. wondertul, and xc ang to ir.own welfare 
or calamity. In giving their judgment about dubious things, you ſhall ſeldom find theny 
miſtake, if at any time two eminent Orators equally excellent 1n en $00 clhon, do con» 
trovert and diſcourſe a thing pro and cox before them, the nil adore ly rake the. moſt 
rational ſide ; which ſhews they arc no leſs capable of truth, than other People. ' And if 
it matters of honour, ot ctterprize which carry' an appearaace.of publick utilicy, they be 
fomerimes miſtaken, (as is ſaid before) the Princes are mare, 'by reaſon of their paſſions, 
and perturbations of mind, to which they are much more obgoxious. than the People. In 
the Eleion of Magiſtrates they arc more dexterous, and judicious than Princes, por, ſhall 
the People be ever perſmaded to adyance a corrupt, and infamous man, which amorg 
Princes 1s eafie- and common, If it takes a diſguſt : or abhorrency to any thing, 'tis not 
readily removed, but flicks by them for ſevcral ages,which among Princes is not fo ; both 
which points may be evicted by the People of Reme, who. in ſo: many ] years, and 
ſo many Elettions of Conſuls, and Tribunes, never made-fogr-EleQions that they repented 
of afterwards, and for the name of a King they abharred it ſo Aly, that no virtue, 
no former Service to his Country could cxcuſe any man whom they fuſpefted to aſpire to 
it. Ic is evident likewiſe that thoſe Citics whichare governcd by the People, have colarged 
their Territorics-in a ſhort time, and extended their Empire farther, than thoſe wha have 
been ſubje& to Princes ; as Rome aſter the expulſion of Kings, and Athens after they bad 
reſcued themſelves from the T'yranoy of P:fiftratus ; which can proceed from nothing, but 
_ the Y otg yo by a fee wn Ry ag _, the RAP by a 
ice : Nor can Levy's cxprdſhon about ity of the Sy4cs{an:; oppoſe my. opinian 4 
for let all the and ill qualities of che Prince and Pcople be compared, aud it will be 
found, That the people are les extravagant, and more honourable of the rwo. And if 
M' the inſtituting of good Laws, the ordaining of new Statutes, ayd the making new Qr- 


ders for Civil Converſation and Socicty, Princes have the benter, yer the peogle preſerving, 


and- executing them: better chad they, are doubilels as worthy, of praiſe, . as the Foun 
themſelves. » To be ſhort, Principalicies and Republicks hayp. 3th of them ſubliſted ſevera 
ears, and both of them hat octaſion co be regulated and refarmed ; for a Prince thar is 
| rome ntious, and does what he has a mind to ; bas a mind to that which does him hurt, and 
is 4 weak man for bis painsz and the people which rakes the {ame liberty, is as mad on the 
other (ide. And if the compariſon be made. betwixt mix'd Pciocipalitics,: that are cir- 
cumſcribed,- and-bounded by Laws, and Popular Gov 3 ynder the. ſame tyes and 
reſtritions; the people will be found more virtuous than the Princes 3 byr. if ic be betwix 
wp oo diflolue eqn urs mean the: one kind, andthe ather, the pes on. thi 
e of the-Frinces will appear more great, more numerous, and Morc ear : 
| a fobet-man- may interpoſe, and by fair words reduce them ta rea 


for-in arT 
fon ; but toanenr who daresintercede 3 or what xgemedy is there to. repair't0, 
bur violence, and. d3 From whence; we may judge and di berwiXt. tht 


inconycnience of the one and the other : ' The yeople are appealed w 
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.made himſelf of rhae Pripces party, he has rendered his accommogati wit t 
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good words; and the Prince not to be prevailed-upon, but by violence. and force ; wan | 
it b>ſo, whois it-chat will deny, I hat:the Diſeaſe is mote dangerous, where the Cure is 

difficuk ? Morcover when the prople tuthulwate, there is noc ſo. much fear of any june 
milchict that they are likely 4o commic, as of the conſequences of it, and that it ma 

in a Tyranny« Hur with il} Princes it is quice-comrary, the preſcns miſery is the moſt dread- 
ful, becauſ> chey hope when he dies, 'their Liberty may be recuvered. You (ce then the 
difference berwige them ; one is more dangerous at preſent, and the othet for the future 
the crucky of the people extends only to. ſuch as (in their opinion) cooſpire againſt the 
common good. T he ſevericy. of the Prince, is more againſt them who delign againſt his 
particular incereft. But this opinion of the-people goes daily down the wind ; tor every 
ma" has liberty to ſpeak what he pleaſes againſt them (though even the Goveramenr be 
popular:) But againſt a Prince no man can calk withour a thouſand apprehenſions, and 
dangers. Nor wilt it feem to nie incongruous (rhe matter having drawn tne thus far) ic 
my next Chapter to diſcourſe what canfederacies are moſt fate, thoſe which are made with 


- Princes, or thoſe which are made with Commonwealths. 
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CHAP. LIX 


What Leagues or Confederacies are moſt to te truſted; T|, hoſe which are made with 
Princes, or thoſe which are made with Free States. 


Fcaufe Princes with. Princes, and Free States g theraſe]yes, and many times with 
Princes.do ogter into Leagues of Friendſhip and) Confederacy, I thought ir not amils ro 
enquire in. this place, whole fazth is che moſt fixm, and in whole amity the greateſt confi- 
dence is ro be xepoſed. Having confidered ig diligently with my ſelf, it ſeems to me char in 
many caſes they:are alike,; apd in ſome they Nifter, And firſt, when neceſlizy of Stare re- 
quizes, and:theye is any viddble Fnger of loſing the Government, neither the one not the 
other aro fa precile,, but they: will, make wich qheig is, and behaye thera- 
ſelves ingratefully: Demetrins Poliorcetes bad obliged the Athenians by many good Offices z 
bur his Army [being afterwards detcared, and bimſalt lying to them for refuge; as to his 
Gonfederatcs, abd-Friengs, be was (ed, and not admitted into che Ciry, which trou- 
bicd dip more ehanthe loſs of bis Army. Pompey bring beaten in Thalia by Ceſar fled 
likevife into; Egypr to Prolory, whom he wk merly reltored ro his Kingdom , and was 
murthered by him fos his-confidence. Jn both cheſe Examples the tngraticude ſeems to be 
the ſame; yot the inhumanity--was greater on the Princes fide, than on the Common- 
wealths; bur bein as it will, when the Stare. isin danger, chey are neither of them ſcrupu- 
tous.  And:2ib there be any Prince or Commonwealth ſo puntual as to preſerve their 
League; thrugh with, deſituRion to them(elves ; Fay procced =. fame cauſes. I 
tnay very, well! bappen that a Privce may. confederae with ſome ather great Potentate, 
(who though. unable to.defeng him at that time, may give him hopes notwithſtanding of 
reſtoring bam ſonac other) aud perſevere in his Lontederacy, as thinking that by having 
c 


adver 

ſary impoſſible. This was che caſe of all the Neapolitan Princes who (ided with the French 
in their Expedition into thoſe parts. And as to the free States, they ſuffered of old ſome- 
thing in this Nature, as Saguntwn in Spain , which City choſe rather to expoſe it ſelf to 
direption, and all the Calamities of War, than forſake its Confederacy with the Rowanrs, 


* and in the year 1512. Florence did almoſt the ſame ro continue its amity with the French: 


So that compuring every thing, and conſidering what both parties have done upon ſuch im- 
minent and irreſiſtible danger, I believe there is more conſtancy and firm friendſhip to be 
found amung Commonwealths than among Princes ; for though perhaps they may have 
| ame ſentiments and inclinations as Princes ; yet their motions , and reſolations 
ing ſlower, they are longer before they violate their faith. Burt when their Leagues and 
Confederacics are to be broken, upon the bare proſpe&t of advantage; in that cate your 
Commonmwealths are much more Religious and ſevere ; and examples may be brought 
where a ſmall gain has rempted-a Prince, when a great one could not move a Common- 
wealth. Themiſticlesin'an Oration to the Athenians, told them, That he had fomething 
to adviſe that would be infinitely to their advantage, but durſt not communicate it in pub- 
lick, becauſe ro publiſh ic, would hinder the Execution ; whereupon the people depured 
Ariſtedes to receive it ; and at in it afterwards as he ſhould thigk convenient. Them- 
flocles acquainted him, That the whole Greczan Flect (though under their paſsporc = 
L parolc 
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parole) were in a place wiere they might be all raken or deſtroyed, which would make 
che Athemians abſolute Maſters in thoſe Seas ;' and Arsſtides reported to the people, That the 
Council of Themftocles was proficable, bur would be a great diſhonour co their State ; 
vpon which it was unanimouſly reje&ted. But had' the ſame occaſion been offered to 
Philip of Macedon, or ſome other Prince, they would nor have been fo tender ;, for it was 
a practice amorg them ( and eſpecially with Phil;p) who got more by breaking his 
faith, than by all his other deſigns. As to the breaches upon the non-obſervance-of Ar- 
ticles, they are ordinary things, and I have nothivg to fay of them : I ſpeak only of extra- 
ordinary occaſions, and am of opinion from what 1 have ſaid, That the people do. tran. 
grels ” in that Nature, than Prir.ces, and may therefore with more confidence be 
truſted, 


To ———— 


CHAP. LX. 


How the Conſulſhip, and other Dignities in Rome were conferred 
| without reſpe# of Age. 


T is manifeſt in - the Hiſtory of the Rowan Commonwealth , that after the people 

were made capable of the Conſulſhip, the Citizens were promiſcuouſly prefer'd withour 
reipeft cither of 'age or extrafticn ; but any Man was advanced for his Virtue, whether 
he was a young Man, or an old: and this was evident in YValerius Corvinw, who was crea- 
red Conſul in the 23 year of his age ; vpon which conſideration in one of his Speeches to 
the Army, he told them that the Conſulſhip was, Promium Virtutis, non Sang uinis. The 
reward, not of Nobility, but Virtue. Whether this was prudently done, or not, may admir 
of diſpute : Burt as to the receiving all ſorts of perſons to that Dignity without conſiderari- 
' on of their blood ;, there was a neceſhity of that, and the ſame necefiity that was in Rome, 
may happen in any other City that deſires ro do the ſame great things which were done in 
Rome, of which we have ſpoken elſewhere. For Men are not to be perſwaded ro ſuffer, but 
in hopes of reward ; and that hope cannot be taken away, without manifeſt danger. Ir was 
but equitable therefore that the prople ſhould be capable of the Conſulſhip, that being nou- 
riſhed a while with only the hopes, they might ar length be ſo happy asto have itin cffeR;. 
A Cicy that employs not its pecple in any great affair, may order them as ir pleafes ;- bur if 
ir deſigns to extend irs Empite, and do as the Rowars did, there muſt be no diftinftion. And 
that no regard ought to be had of any Man's age, appears by this, That in the cleQtion of 
a young man to a degree, in which the wiſdom of an old-man is requiſite, the multitude 
being to ele, it is neceſſary that the young man be recommended by ſome extraordinary 
Exploit z and when a young man is ſo happy, as to have made himſelf conſpicuous in the 
City by ſome honourable Atchieyement, it were not only hard, but inconyenient it the 
ſaid City might not receive the benefic of his virtue immediately, but be forced to attend 
till his mind as well as body was ſuper annuated, and all thav vigor and pony loſt, 
which at that 1ime might have been ſo ſerviceable to his Country ; at which age Yalerius 


Corvinus, Scipio, Pompey, and many others did great things, and were permitted to tri- 
umph for their pains. 
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The Preface. 


is the common 'praQtice of Mankind, to commend the ancient, and condemn the pre: 


ſearrimes, but in my judgment, not always with Reaſon ; for ſoſtudiouſly arc they de- 


yored to things of antiquity, that they do not only adinirc what is tranſmitted by old 
A. Authors, bur applaud and cry up when they arc old, the paſſages and occurrences 
in their Youth. Bur my Opinion is, This theix way of computation 1s many .cimes falſe; 
and that upon {cveral accomprs. Fictt, becauſe of luch very ancient things, we can have 
no abſohkne knowledge ; for moft commonly in the Narrative of Affairs, what is infamous, 
or 4Il-done, is prozermined in dalence, whilſt what is well-done, avd Honourable, is relaced 
with all the Ares, and Amplificarions of Rhatorick; for ſo much are Hiſtorians accultomed 
toaterfbute+04he Formmne of iche , that 10 cncreaſe his Praiſe, they do not only 
expatiate vpon his ConduRt, and ts, bur they do:likewiſe ſo magnific and illuſtrare 
the ory dns -of the Eneray, That they who come aker, beholding things ata great di- 
ſtance, reaſon to admire tholſeitimes, and thake Men, and-by conſequence to.love ther. 
Befides ir being Envy or Feaparhich dilpoſcs People to Hatred ; neither of thoſe paffions ex- 
trending ro what cannot poſfibly hurt chem, two great Cauſes are wanting of finding fault 
with amiquity z for as things ſo long pafied cannot any way prejudice, fo they connat 
proyoke 


Kos 
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provoke to Envy or Dilcontent : Bur preſent things which are obvious to our own {ence, 
are univerſally known, and no .circumtltance that paſſes (whether good or bad) that can 
be totally cor:cealed ; from whence it procceds, that obſerving with the Excellence and Vir. 
tue of our preſent Affairs, whatever isconcomitai,t of Imprudence or Vice, we are in a man. 
ner compelled to poſtpone them to things of Antiquity,where the godd only is:dilplay*d,and 
che bad paſſed bv; though perhaps the preſent things are more worthfly, glorious I do'nor 
intend any thing hereby of the Arts and Sciences of our Predeceſlots, ſo highly improved 
and illuſtrared, that *tis not in the Power. of Time, cither ro add any thing, or ſubſtra&. 
I only ſpeak of the Manners and Civil Converfation of Men , in which indeed we have nor 
ſo many Virtuous Examples, as were to he found among our Anceſtors: P that it is not al. 
together unjuſtly, if Antiquity be,prefer'd 4 yer;are not. our. preſent tranſaQtions to be always 
condemn'd as yotſe than the) farmer, as. if Antiquity, had boi Brrors at all. Human Aft. 
fairs are in perpetual Aluftuation, and have theirtimes of Derereafe,as well as - Advance- 
mnt. A City or-Province founded by ſame excellent Perſon, upon good Principles and 
Laws, not only ſtands, but flouriſhes and encreaſes a long time ig Hopour, Authoricy, and 
Wealth ; and thoſe Perſons whoſe bappineſs it is to be Born under thoſe Governments 
whilſt rhey are glorious, and powerſul, are apt-toprefer their old Cuſtoms, to the diſparage- 
ment of the new ; vert they are in an Error, and for the Reaſoas aboyeſaid. Bur thoſe who 
are Brn whenthe State is in its declefion, do riot ſo much tranſgreſs when they commend 
what is pa(ſs'd, and decry whar's: preſent ; which things (having (criouſly conſidered with 
my {e!t) I conceive to beccanſed, becauſe the World has been always the ſame, and made up 
promiſcuouſly of good things and bad ; yet theſe” good and: bad things have yaricd ſorne- 
times, and as it were tranſmigtar?d from one Giry, and*one Province to another ;_ ſo-that 
in thoſe places where Virtue has been a longtime predominant, Vice hasſtoln in by degrees, 
and ſupplanted it ; which is evident by the revoluticns of Kingdoms and Empires, where 
Virtue and Juſtice has bad its time, and been transfuſed afterwards inco other Countries, 
However the World was the fame, though irs Virrue and Magnanimity was unſtable, remo- 
ving and ſhifting from the Aſyrians firſt, ro the Medes, from the Medes to the Perſtans, 
and from them to the Romans; and if after the Roman Empire, there has been no Go- 
vernment ſo great as to comptehend and ingrols the Virtue of the whole World ; yer the 
ſame Virtue chart was of old among the Rowazs is/nor extinCt, -but diſperſed and branched 
ont into ſeveral Kingdoms and Provinces, as the Kingdom of France, the Kingdom of the 
Turks, the Kingdom of the Soldan, the Empire of the Germans, and the SeCt of the Sg- 
acens, which Conquered ſo many Provinces, and committed ſuch devaſtations, as were the 
uin of the Empire of the Eaſt. In theſe Kingdoms rent and divided from the Empire 
of the Romans ; the old Rowan Virtue is diffuſed, and retains Rill 'fornething of its Pritine 
Luſtre, ſo that it may without injuſtice be admitted in ſome places: Which being ſo, he who 
is Born inthoſe Provinces where the Roman Virtue and Dilciplin is ſtill in being (bur de. 
clining) if he applauds his old Country-men, 7and' blames his Contemporaries, his Error is 
not great : Bur he that is Born in, 7caly,- and isnot in his Heart a Tramontan, or in Greece, 
and is not a Twk, mult needs bewail his owns Times, and cry up his Predecefſors, in which 
he will fiad many things well worthy his admiration ; whereas in theſe there is nothing bur 
Wickedneſs and Obloquy, no Religion, no Laws, no Viſciplin, but all things ſmapure-and 
Brutiſh, and they are the more deteſtable and deplorable, by how much the ſame Perſons 
who would be imitated, and are ſet aloft to command-all, and correft thoſe that are viti- 
ous, are moſt diflolute, an1 moſt vitious rhemlelves. 

But to return ro our diſcourſe, I ſay, That though Human'judgment is frail, and may 
be miſtaken in irs Charader of- ſuch things as by reaſon of their Antiquity, cannox fall 'fo 
perteCtly under ones Cognizance; yet that would not excuſc old; Men for preferring therranſ- 
ations in their Yourh, "becauſe, both rhe one and the-other were equally liable to their 
knowledge; nor would they be of that Opinion, if Men bad the ſame Sentiment and Appe- 
tite as long as they lived ; but our affeCtion altering, and our rational Soul being otherwiſe 
_ diſpoſed than' formerly, we judge otherwiſe of things, though the times be the ſame ;. for 
how is ic-poffible the ſame'things ſhould pleaſe in our Youth and old Age; when their Stu; 
dies, and Delights are ſo different and'remote ? For.(to fay.no-more) as the Quickneſs and 
Vigour of che Body decreaſes in old Men, fo their Judgment and Prudence increaſes ar 
tionably ; and thence it follows that the ſame things which ſeemed tolerable in their Youth, 
grow inſupportable when they are Old ; ſo that the faultiis more in their Judgment, thanche 
Ape, for {tuppoſing thoſe things to be good,, which, being wiſer, by Experience, they find 
to be otherwiſe. To which ir may be added, that the defiresof Mankind are immenſe, 
unfatiable; that naturally: we are coverous of every thing, whereas Fortune allows. us but 
liztle ; That from thence it happens thatno Man is contented, every Man deſpiſes what hg 
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is already poſiefled ot, commends what is paſſed, condemns what is preſent, atid longs for 
what isto come, though induced by no reaſonable occaſion... Things being thus, 1 cannor 
reſolve my /ſelt whetber eyer I may not. be of that Number, who 1a thele my diſcourſes 
have ſo highly magnified the old Times and Exploits of the Romans, to the diminution of 
our own: And truly, were not the Vertue of that Age as clear as the Sun, and the Wicked- 
neſs of ours as manileſt as that, I ſhould bave been more motlerate, and fcarcd to have run 
intothe ſame Error which I have condemned in ather Pcople. 

Bur thiogs being ſo evident, I may with boldneſs deliver my Opinion of both times, rg 
the end, that the Mindsof ſuch voung Perſors, as ſhall peruſe my Conceptions, may be hy 
moniſhed to ayoidthoſe V ices which are fo prevalent now, and prepared to imitate the Vir: 
we of our Anceſtors, whenever occaſion ſhall be offered. For, ir is the Offce of a good 
Man, to recommend that to other People, which he thinks fer the Jatercſt and Honour of 
his Country, though perhaps the Adverlſity of bis Fortune, andthe Malignity of the Times 
will nor ſuffer him to praQtiſe it himſelf ; that by his icſtruQions, ſo many, ar leaſt ſome one 
may be ſo Fortunate, as tote able to follow him. | 

Wherefore, having in my firſt Book, done with whatl propoſed, about the Original In- 
ſtitution of Government, and what was in my judgmeart neceflary to preſerve them : | 
ſhall now in this ſecond, diſcourſe of what the Romans did Abroad for the inlargement 
and augmentation of their Empire, 


— 


SHA PL 


Whether the Virtue or Fortune of the Romans were the occaſion of the Greatneſs 
of their Empire. 


Any have thought, and Plutarch(a Grave Author ) among the reſt; that the People of 
Rome, were more beholding to theic' Fortune than Virtue, in the acquiſition of their 
Empire z and among other Reaſons, he. infers ir from their own ſilent Conteffion, in having 
ereted.more Temples ro Fortune than toany of their Gods. Livy. ſeems .co be likewiſe 
of. the ſame Opinion; for be ſeldom introduces a Rowan, ſpeaking any thing of Virtue, 
but immediately it is followed with Fortune, wich which, nevertheleſs, I can by no mcans 
comply, nor believe it will hold Water ; for though no Common-wealth be to be found 
that has made ſuch Progreſs as tt © Raman, why ſhould it be rather impured to their-good 
Fortune than the ſolid conſtitution of their Laws ? The Courage of their Armies, and the 
excellent Condu&:/ of their Emperors, extended their Empire; and then their own juſt 
Meaſures, ard the wiſe Inſtitutions of their ficſt Legiſlator preſerved what they gor, as we 
ſhall hereafter more largely diſcover. It is ObjeCted, that the Rowans. were never at one 
time .javolved in two conſiderable Wars (which is imputed rather to their Fortune than 
Wiſdom) for they had no Quarrel with the Latens, till they bad ſubdued the Sammnites, 
and were forced ro make War in their Defence ; they had no Controverlie with the Tuſcan, 
till they had Beaten the Latins,. and withtheic- frequent Viftories, almoſt extinguiſhed the 
Sabines : whereas, if two of theſe States had Confederated, and joyned theirpowerful Armics 
againſt them, no doubt bur the Aﬀairs of the R. mam would have been in very great dan- 
ger. Bucbeiras it will, this is moſt cerrain, they never had two great Wars upon their 
Hands at atime ; but they began one when they caded- the other, or. the end of the fuſt 
was the beginping of the {econd ; and this may be-obſerved in the ſeries of their Wars, 
for (ro-pals:by. their Quarrels before Rexse wastaken bythe Frexch) whilſt the e/Equt and 
Volſci were' powerful and-ſtrang, they had no. Enemies but they z when they were Conquers 
cd, their, War broke out with the Sawngties; and though before. that was perſeAy con- 
cluded, the Latirs Rebelled ; yet before it could be brought ro a War, the Samnites. had. 
made their Peace, and joyned their Army with the Romans, to reduce the Latini, That 
War being finiſhed, rhe War with the Saxzmntes revived, and was the occaſion of much 
Miſchief to the Sawmtes ; afcer which the Rowan: began with the Tuſcans, and that being 
compoſed, the Samnites broke out again upon the paſlage of Pyrrhus into Italy, who being 
repulſed into Greece, they had opportunity for their Wars with the Carthagiztan:, and their 
firſt War with that State, was no ſooner determined, but the French, and the Inhabitants 
on this and the other ſide the Alps, Conſpiredvlo efteftually againſt them, that berwixt Po- 
polonga,and Piſa (where the Tower of St. Yimcent isat this day to be ſeen) the Confederates 
weretorked with a very great Slaughter. " | = 
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| tis War berng conchaded; for Twenty Years together, they had no confiderable War, 
for they had no Body to Fight with, but the Ligures, and the Relidts of thoſe French who were 
remaining in Lowbaray. In this Poſture they continued till the ſecond Punick War, which 
laſted 16 Yeats, and perplexed them exceedingly. That War beirg ended with a great deal 
of Honour, their next Enterpize was agaioſt the Macedonians ; atter which their War hap. 
pened with Antiochus in Aſia, and when he was overcome, there was not a Prince or State 
in the whole World, which by it ſelf, or Conjunftion with the reſt, was able to contend 
wich the Romans. But before this laſt Vitory, whoever conſiders the merhod of their 
Wars, and their manner of proceeding, ſhall find great Virtue and Wiſdom intermixed with 
their good Fortune, ſo that the reaſon of their good Forrune is eaſily diſcovered ; for this 
is moſt certain, when a Prince or Common- wealth arrives at char height of Reputation thar 
no Neighbour Prince or People dares ventpre to Invade him (unleſs compelled by in. 
diſpenfible neceſfiry) he may do what he pleaſes, 'ris in his Eleftion with whom be will 
make War, and with whom he will be ar Peace; for his Neighbours being afraid of his 
Power, are all glad to be his Fricods ; and thoſe Potentates who are fartheſt off, and haye 
no commerce with them, look on as unconcerri'd, as it the conſequence could have no re. 
flexion on them; and in this Error they do many times continue till the Calamities be 
brought Home to their own Doors; and then when 'tis too late, they have nothing but 
their own private Force to oppoſe, which is too weak when the Enemy '1s grown fo ſtrong, 
I will not enlarge upon-the Samznites, nor recount how they ſtood ſtill, and look'd on, while 
the Romans Conquered the «gw and the Yolſci; bur to avoid prolixity, I ſhall paſsto the 
Carthaginians, who were of great Power and Authority, when the Romans were at War, 
both with the Sawnites and Tuſcans; they had the command of all Africk, and were 
Supream jn Sictly, Sardinia, anc great part of Spain. Blinded with their Power, (and as 
they thought) ſecure in their diſtance, it never came into their Heads to Invade them ar 
thar time, or to give any Afliſtance to the Samnites or Tuſcans ; but (according to the 
pratice of the World with things that are new, and encreaſing) they rather ſided wich them, 
and deſired their Friendſhip, not ſo much as perceiving their Error, till the Romans had 
Conquered all the intermediate States, and began rocontend with them for the Empire of 
Scaly and Spain. And what hapned to the Cartbagrnians, hapned likewiſe to the French, 
to Philip of Macedon, and to Antiochus ; each of them believing (whilſt the Romans 
were employed in their Wars with other People) that they would either be overcome, or 
that they themſelves ſhould have time enough co make Peace or War with them, as they 
ſaw ir moſt for their Advantage : So that conſidering what is good, Iam of Opinion that 
the ſame Fortune and Proſperity may be expeRted by any Prince or State which cxerciſes 
the ſame Virtue and Induftry as the Rowan: bave done before them. _ And here we mighr 
very rly diſcourſe of the Rowan Method, in the Invaſion of other Provinces, but we 
have done that at large in our Treatiſe called The Prince ; yet this I ſhall ſay in ſhort, that 
the Rowans made always ſure of ſore Friend or other in the Provinces againſt which rhey 
deſign'd, that might be a means to admit them, and gave them enterance, and help after- 
i. to keep what they had been inftrumental in getting. So- by Intelligence with the 
Capuans, they Invaded Sawmniwm ; by the help of the Camertines they got into Tuſcany ; by 
the Mamertines into Sicily ; by the Saguntines into Spain; Maſentſſs gave them enterance 
into Africh, the eHtols into Greece, Exmenes and other Princes imo Afia, and the Maſfilien- 
; ſes and Hedai into France ; and as by their Correſpondence, they Conquered moſt of thoſe 

Countries, fo by their Jotereſt they preſerved them ; which Way, if —_—_—_y mp hes In 
other People, it will be found that their Profpericy depended leſs upon Fortune than thoſe 
States who obſerved not that courſe : But to illuſtrate what we have ſaid, and make ir ' fo 
plain and perſpicuous, that every one'may ſee how much more the Virtue than their For- 
tune contributed to their Empire, in our next Chapter, we will conſider what thoſe Peo- 
ple were, whom the Rewans ſubdued, and with what Obſtinacy they defended their Li- 
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CHAP. IL 


With what Nations the Romans contended , and. with what obſtinacy thoſe 
Nations reſiſted. | 


TOthing made it ſo difficult for the Romans ro conquer their Neighbours , and ſorne 

* other remoter Provinces, as the love which the people of chole times did beat to 

their Liberty : for in defence of that, they were ſo indefatigably fludious, that nothing bur 
ſingular and extraordinary virtue could have ſubdued them : and this is demonſtrable by 
the many and great dangers to which they expoſed themſelves, fometimes to preſerve; and 
ſcmerimes to recover it; as alſo by the ſeverity of their revenge upon thoſe who had 
ulurp'd it. *Tis evident likewiſe in Hiſtory what detriment the People and Ditics have 
ſuffered whilſt rhey were in (crvitude and ſubjeAtion ; and whereas now a days there is bur 
one Province which can boaſt of free Cities, in ancient times there 'was not one Province 


but had plenty. In Ttaly from the Alps (which divide Tuſcany and Lombardy) to the ex-- 


creameſt part of that Country, there were many free States; as the Twſcans, the” Romans, 
che Sawnites, and othersy nor is there mention of any King (but what reigned in Rome) 
beſides Porſena King of Twſcany, the extinftion of whoſe Line, though nor ſet down in 
Hiſtory, yet it is manifeſt that Twſcary was free at the time when the Rowans Encamped be- 
fore Vet; ſo well ſatisfied with rheir Liberty , and ſo abhorring from the very name of a 
King, that the Yeientes having for their better defence created one in their own Towri, and 
ſent to the Twſcans to implure their afliſtance againſt the Romans, after a grave and ſolemn 


debate, it was reſolyed, no aſhſtance ſhould be ſent whilſt they were under the Dominion of- 


a King; as thinking it unfic to engage in the defence of a Country that had berraid it felf, 


and proſtiruced rorhe Dominion of a ſingle perſon. Nori is this univerſal affeQtion to liber- 


ty ſo wondertul in'the people. 


Experience tells us, that no-Cities have augmented their Revenues, or enlarged their 


Territories, but whilſt they were free and at liberty : -and certainly *tis a prodigious thing 
to conſider to what height and grandeur in an hundred years time the City of Athens ar- 
rived,after ir had freed 'i (elf from the Tyranny of P:ſiſtrates; but much moreto confider 
the Greatneſs of Rozze upon the expulſion of her Kings; and the reaſon of all is; becauſe 
in Commonwealths ' private wealth- and emolument is not ſo much aim'd at as the im- 
provement of the publick z nor is there any where ſo much care of the publick as in free 
States, where whatever is equitable, and for the common adyantage, is decreed and execu- 
red, without refpeQto particular perſons, who may perhaps be (uff-rers thereby ; whereas 
in Cities that are governed by a Prince it falls out quite contrary ; for there, what makes 


commonly for the advantage-of the Prince, is prejudice to the publick; ſo-that when a 


Free State degenerates into a T yranny, the leaſt miſchief that it can expe, is, to make no 
further advancement in its Empire; and no farther encreaſe either in Riches or Power : 
but for the moſt part ir goes backward, and dcclines : and if it ſhould ſo happen that the 
Tyrant ſhould be a'vittuous man,and one who by his courage and Milirary diſcipline ſhould 
enlarge his Dominions; yet whatever he took would be converted. to his own private uſe, 
without any: benefit to the publick. For he darcs not advance any of thoſe Citizens 
(how worthy and honeſt foever) leſt he ſhould have occaſion to ſuſpeft them afterwards. 
Nor can he make thoſe Cities which he ſubdues, dependant or tributary to that where he 
is abſolute; for 'tis not the intereſt of a Tyrant ro make his SubjeAs powerful or united ; 
but to keep them low, and divided, that every Town, every Province may depend wholly 
upon himſelf ; ſo that the Conqueſty of an Ulſurper may turn ro his own profit, but never 
to the publick ; ro which purpoſe many things are very handſomely written by Xexophon 
in his Treatiſe of Tyranny; and things being thus, no body is to admire if our Anceſtors 
had ſo great a zeal for their liberty ; and the very name of a Tyrant was fo odious to them, 
that when long ſince news was brought to the Army of the Aſſaſſination of Hieronymo the 
Nephew of Fiero of Syracuſe,and the whole Camp was in an uproar againſt the Conlpira. 
rors ; yet when it was told them chat they had proclaimed Liberty,and a free Government, 
they laid by their indignation againſt - & Tyrannicides, and being pacified with the very 
name of Liberty, fell into confetetcn how it was to be preferved, Nor is it to be won- 
dred at then, if their revenge be ſo violent and extraordinary upon thoſe who woutd 
violate it ; -of which, though there be many examples, I fhall inſtance only in ohe,but that 
mv» remarkable and horrid ; and hapning in Corcerca a City in Greece ; fect all Greece bes 


ing divided, and conſiſting of two Faftions, one of them under the protefion of the Arhe-. 
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nians, and the other of the Spartans z and in Corcira the Nobility prevailing , and having 
uſurped upon the Liberty of the people, ir es that the people being reinforced by the 
aſliſtance of the Athenians, over-powered the Nobility,and conquered them again. Having 
reſtored their Liberty, and ſhaked off their ſervitude, they clap'd up all the Nobiliry in 
a large Priſon, and bringing chern forth by cen at a time, as if they were to be Baniſhed 
they purthem to death with moſt exquiſite corments ; which ſeverity coming by d 

ro the cars of the remainder, they reſolved to do what was poſſible to defend themſelves 
againſt ir, upon which they ſtood upon their Guard, and would ſuffer none of the Officers 
to come in; whereupon, in a great fury, the people ran thicher, pull'd off rhe covesi 
of the houſe where they were, and throwing down the Walls,buricd them all in the rtiins: 
and of this fort of cruelty there were many other examples in that Province ; for the 
people arc uſually more impetuous in reyenging the loſs of their Liberty,than in defending 
it. 


But it may (not unfitly) be admir'd in this place what ſhould be the cauſe that the. anci- 
ents ſhould be —_ —— for publick Liberty than we in our days: if my opinion may 
paſs, I think it is for the ſame reaſon, that in thoſe times men were more robult, and ſtron- 
ger than now ; which proceedeth much from the diverſity betwixt their Education, their 
eligiotiand ours: for whereas our Religion gives us a juſt progen and contemplation of 
things, teaches us to deſpiſe the ———_— and pomp of the World ; the Ethaicks 
valued them (@ highly, and believing them their chicteſt happineſs, ic made them more 
fierce and buſie to defend them : and this may be collefed from ſeveral of their Cuſtoms, 
for if the Sacrifices in their days be compared with the Sacrifices in ours, theirs will be found 
magnificent and horrid ; outs delicate and near, bur neicher ſo magnificent nor cruel. They 
wanted not __ nor formality in thoſe Ceremonies, and yet ro make them the more 
venerable and ſolemn,they added blood and ſlaughter to them,offering up infinite numbers 
of Beaſts, which - being {lain before the people, made them more hard-hearted and cruel. 
Moreover the Religion of the Gentiles did not place their Beatitude any where but 
you ſuch as were full of Worldly glory , and had done ſome great aQtion for the benefir 
their Country, In our —_ the meek and humble, ſuch as deyote themſelves 
to the conteryplation of Divine things, are eſteemed mare happy than the greateſt Tyrant, 
and the greateſt Conqueror upon Earth ; and the Sumways Bonume, which the others placed 
in the greatneſs of the Mind, the ſtrength of the Body, and whatever elſe contributed to 
make men ative, we have determined to conſiſt in humility, abjetion, and contempt of 
the World; and if our Religion requires any fortitude, it is rather to enable us to ſuffer, 
than ro aft. So that ir ſeerns ro me, this way of living, ſo contrary to the Ancients ; has 
rendred the Chriſtians more weak and effeminate ; lefr them as a prey to thoſe who 
are more wicked, and may order them as they pleaſe,the moſt part of them thinking more 
of Paradiſe than Preferment, and of cnduring than revenging of injuries; as if Heaven 
was to be won rather by idleneſs than arms ; but thar explication of our Religion is erro- 
neous, and they who made it were poor and pulillanimous, and more given to their caſc 
than any thing that was great : for if the Chriſtian Religion allows us to defend and cxalt 
our Country, itallows us certainly to love it, and honour it, and prepare our ſelves ſo as 
we may be able to defend ir. But that lazy and unaftive way of education, and interpreting 
things falſly has been the cauſe that there are not ſo many Commonmwealths as formerly in 
the World, nor ſo many Lovers and Champions for their Liberty z and yer I believe the 
Greatneſs of the Rowax Empire contributed ſomething, by reducing all the free States and 
Republicks under their Dominion. 

Nevertheleſs when that great Empire was broken and diſſolved, very few of choſe poor 
States could recover their Liberty : but when ir began firſt ro encreaſe and extend it ſelf, no 
Country was without them, and where eyer the Rowam carried their Arms, hey found 
little Commonwealths banding and confederating againſt them, and defending their Li- 
berties with all imaginable conſtancy ; which ſhews that the Rowmazs were a prople of more 
than otdinary conrage, ar they could never have ſubdued thera. The Sammie: alone will 
be example ſufficient, who (as Livy reports) were ſo powerful, and ſo hearty defenders of 
their Liberty, that for 46 years together they maintained War with the Rogwars;and though 
they had received many loſſes, and ſuch devaſtations had been commited in their Country, 
yet they could never be wholly reduc'd before the Conſulſkip of Papyrius Curſor, the Son 
of the firſt Papyiue. But 'tis a ſpeftacle worthy of any Man's pity, ro ſee a Country (o 
fall (formerly) of brave Cities, and brave Men, and all of them free ; now deſolate and 
uninhabited, and ſcarce any body left ; to which condition it could never have been re- 
duced but by the diſcipline, and diligence, and courage of the Rewaxs : but all this pro- 
cceded from diyerlicy of Conſtitution, for all Citics and Free States wharſocyer ,encreaſe - 
on 
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only in riches and authority, but in the numbers of cheir Men : for who is it that had not 
rather procreare and have Children where he may marry and cntich bimſelf frcely, than 
where there is danger that what he gers painfully , and lays up carefully for his Children, 
may be raviſhed from them by a T yrant. | 

In a Free State you may be ſure your Children ſhall be no Slaves,and that if they behaye 
themſcives virtuoufly, they ſhall be ſure of Preferment, and perhaps come to be Princes x 
Riches encreaſe there faſter, and that not only by Tillage and Agriculture, but by Trafick 
and Arts ; and peopledo naturally throng to thoſe places where they may get what they 
lawfully can, and kcep ſecurely what have got. The quice contrary happens in Coun- 
tries that are ſervile, and their condition 1s worſe, as their ſervitude is greater : but there is 
no ſervicude fo ſevere as ro depend upon a Commonwealth, and that for two reaſons ; 
firſt becauſe ir is more durable, and lets hopes of recovering their Liberty ; and fecondly, 
becauſe it is the praCtiſe of all Commonwealths ro impoyeriſh and weaken whatever they 
conquerg® fortifie themſelves ; which with Princes is not the way,unleſs rhey be yety bar- 
barous indecd, and like the Eaſtern Princes, who not only ruin whole Countries, but deftroy 
all human converſation : bur where Princes ate well inftitured, they know bercer things, and 
do many rimes indulge their new Conqueſts as much as their own Territorics, leaving them 
the Exerciſe of their Arts, and the enjoyment of their Laws ; fo that though they cannoc 
encreaſe their Wealth as where they are free z yet they are not ſo ſubjet to be ruined as 
where they are Slaves: I ſpeak now of ſervitude to a foreign Prince, for the uſorpation of 
a Citizen I have ſpoken before. All which being conſidered, no wonder if the Sammnitet 
whilſt they enjoyed their liberty were ſo couragions and ſtrong, and when it was once loſt 
grew ſo abjet and comemptible. Titus Liwins tells us in his Hiſtory of the Punick Warg 
that the Sawmites were fo overlaid and cowed by one fingle Legion of the Romans at 
Nola, that they ſent Embaſſadors to Hamnibal to beg his aſſiſtance, and that the ſaid Am- 
baſſadors in their Oration tro Hanmbal, the better ro move his compaſhon, had this expre(- 
fion, We are the People who for an hundred years together waged War with the Romans #11b 
our own private Forces, atd bore up many tames againſt two Armies and two Conſuls at onte ; 
but now our wary us [0 great, and our ſpirits ſo low, we are unable to defend our elxves agai 
one pitsfal Lrgvon. | 
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It contributed much to the Grandeur of the City of Rome , that they ruined 
the Neighbouring Cities, and admitted Sramgers to their own Digyities and 
Priviledges. 


By -- interea Roma, Albe vuints : The ruin of Alba was the riſe of the Romans. 'Twas 
the ſaying of Livy, and tis true + for whoever would make any City great, and apt 
for Dominion,muſt endeavour with all induſtry to throng ic with mhabicants,otherwite it 
will be impeffivle to brivg it to any great perfeCtion. And this is done two ways, by love 
and by force : the firſt by giving paſlage and ſecurity to all perſons that will come and in- 
habit there, that every Man ſhall be tree z the fecond by deſtroying the Neighbour Cities, 
and forcing the people to come and dwell in yours. The Romans obſerved both wayss 
and grew {o numerous upon it,that in che time of their ſixch King they had 8oooo Men in 
the Lown able to bear Arms, proceeding in ſome reſpefts like the Country-man, who ro 
make his Plant larger, and more fruicful, cuts off its firſt ſhoors, that the juyce and virtue 
which otherwiſe would dilate into che branches, being kept cloſe to the Trunk,might break 
out with more vigor afterwards, and make ir mote beautiful and fertile. And that this 
way isneceflary for the propagation of the ſtrength and authority of a City, appears by 
the example of Athens and Sparts, which Citics, though they were both free, numerovs in 
Men, and happy in their L@ws ; yet they could never arrive at the Grandeur of the Ro- 
mans, SO ſeemed more tumultuous, and not fo well governed as they,and all for 
the reaſon aboveſaid: for: Rowe having by both thoſe ways encreaſed the number of cheir 
Citizens,was able to ſet out an Arrmy art ofie time of 280000 Men,whereas Sparts and Athens 
could never exceed 20906, which is not to be atttibured to the excellence of the Situation 
of Rowe, but to the diverſity of their Condu@t ; for Lycwgus the Foimder of the Spartar 
Commonwealth, conceiving nothing could be more pernicious to ir, nor more cafily abro- 
gate his Laws, than intermixing with new inhabitants, he provided with all poſſible indu- 
ry that his Citgzens ſhould have no commerce or conyerſation wich Fang = 
that 
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that end he not only prohibited the admiſhon of foreigners,and their marrying with them, 
but that there might -be no encouragement or occaſion of entercourſe berwixt them, he 
put out a certain Money of Leather, fo pitifully inconfiderable,that he preſumed no Mer- 
chants would trouble themſelves to import any foreign Commodities for it ; which 
means that City was never in a capacity of being very populous : And becauſe all human 
affairs do hold ſcme proportion and analogy with Nature; and it is impoſhble that a ſlcn- 
der trunk ſhould bear vaſt and ponderovs branches, it is not to be expefted that a ſmall 
Commonwealth conſiſting of a {mall number of Cirizens, ſhould ſubdue, or at leaſt k 
and maintain greater and more popuious States than themielves; and if it ſhould ha 
that they ſhould corquer them at any time, upon every flight accident they would be (ub- 
je to loſe them, like the Trec ic would be too weak for its Boughs,and every puff of wind 
apt to blow it down. And thus it fell out with Sparta, though ict had conquered all Greece, 
. made it ſelf abſolute thorow that whole Province ; yet Thebes no ſooner rebelled, bur all 
the reſt of the Cities revolted, and having loſt its great Empire.in a moment, it remained 
like a Tree deſtirute of irs Branches. But wich Rome ic was otherwile, its Root and Trunk 
was ſtrong enough to ſupport its Brarches how heavy and ſpacious ſoever ; and this was the 
great cauſe of the greaineſs of the Rowan Empire, which Livy cxpreſled in two words, 
when he ſaid, Creſcit tnterea Roma, Alve rumis. 


CHAP. IV. 


There are three ways which ' Commonwealths have taken to 
enlarge their Territories. 


H E who has read and obſerved the Hiſtory of our Anceſtors muſt find, Thar Common- 
wealths had generally three ways of cnlarging their Empire. One is that which 
was obſerved of the Tiſcaxs of old , who entred into a League of Confederacy with 
ſeveral other Commonwealths, with condicion of Equality , that no particular ſhould 
have any degree or authority above the reſt, and that comprehenſion ſhould be left for all 
their new Corqueſts to come in, not much unlike the praCtice of the Swizzers in our 
times, and the Acbaians, and Atolians of old. - And becauſe the Romans had in thoſe 
rimes much controverſic with the Twſcans and their Confederates, I ſhall enlarge my ſelf 
ſomething in the explanation of their affairs, of which, though there be but lirtle Monu- 
ment in Hliftory, et we arc aſſured, that before the greatneſs of the Rowans, the Twſcans 
were very powerful both by. Sea, and by Land; of which power ir is no ſmall argument, 
their ſending a Colony into the Mare ſuperum to a place called Adria, which grew fo con- 
ſiderable and famous, that it denominated that whole Sea, and it has been called rhe Mare 
Aariaticum ever fince. Ir is known likewiſe that their Empire extended from the Tyber to 
the foot of the Alps, which comprehends the greateſt part of 7raly at this day ; though 2c 6 
years before the Romans came to any conſiderable ſtrength, the Tuſcars received a great 
defeat by the Gauls; who under the Command of Boloweſus, either in queſt of new quar- 
ters, or tempted by the pleaſantneſs of the Country, having paſſed the Alps, poſicfiſed 
themſelves of that Province called Lowtbardy , and gave it the name of Gala C:ſalpina ; 
after which they turn'd. out the Natives, ſertled themſelves there, and built ſeveral Ciries, 
which they enjoyed, till in proceſs of time, they alſo were ſupplanted by rhe Romans. And 
this was the method of the Tſcans proceeding, and the-manner of their Confederating 
with their Neighbours, which was no leſs than XII Cities; of which Cluſtum, Yets, Fe- 
ſale, Aretium, and Yolterra were the chief z but yer with all their aſhſtance they could nor 
exceed the limits of 7taly, nor indeed conquer all that, for reaſons which we ſhall mention 
hereafter. Another way of cxtending your Empire, is by aflociating with ſeveral Cities, 
but ſo'as that the dignity of the Command, the ſeat of: the Empire, and the honour of the 
Enterprize may remain with you ; which was the way obſeryed by the Romans. The third 
is the way of the Spartavs and Athemians, who entertained no Confederates , bur what 
ever Territories they Conquered,they annexed them to their own: which way is undoubr- 
edly the worſt of the three,as appeared by the two ſaid Republicks,who were ruined upon no 
other account, but becauſe they had graſped more Dominion than they were able ro hold. 
For it is a thing in it ſelf very arduous and difficult, to keep a City in ſubjeCtion by a con- 
tinued force, eſpecially if ever it was free ; wherefore unleſs your Citizens be very nume- 
rous, and your aſſociates very conſiderable, by whoſe affiſtance you may be able to keep 
what you conhuer, it will neycr be in your power to cnlarge your dominion very much 
an 
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and the S and Athenians milcarrying in their Way, milſcarricd likewiſc in their end, 
and all their great Conqueſt came to notbing: The Romans took the ſecond way, and 


{noceeded to that vaſt and extraordinary Power, by aſſociating equally in many things, with - 


many States, bur reſerving always to themſelves the Seat of « pire, and the chief 
command in their Wars, by which means it cameto paſs, that their Contederates (Cre they 
were aware) ſubjeed themſelves ro rhe Rowan, at the Expeace of their own Labour, and 
Blood. For after they had carried their Artos out of 7taly; reduced (everal Kingdoms into 
Provinces, and the Inhabirants being accuſtomed to live in ſubjeion, without much diffi- 
culry ſubmitted, the Romans bearing the name of the War, and the Nations that were Con- 
quered, knowing nothing of their Allies, ſubmireed ro their Dominion, and wonld own na 
Body clic : Whereby it bappen'd, that their Aſſociates in 7taly, being over-powrr'd by the 
Mulrtitude of Proyinces which had ſubmitted to the Rowars, and by the ſtrength and popu- 
louſneſs of Rowe, began to find their Error by degrees, but too latey and when they had 
no Way lctt to defend themaſclyes; for it any of them Conſpired, they were quickly Sup- 
prefled, and made Subjefts of Aſſociates. This Way of Admuailtration, and cnlarging 
their Empire, was peculiar to the Romans; no other People obſerved ir, and certainly nv 
betcer is ro be found. Fhe next Way of Confederating (which was praQtiled by the Tuſ- 
cans, Achatans, and «tohazs in old time, and by the Swizters of late) is the beſt Way, 
next to that of the Rowars ; for though it cannot arrive at any great Empire, the Confede- 
racy conſiſting of ſo many Free Citics, which being all to be conſulced, makes their Reſolu- 
tions very tedious beſides, the Citizens are not ſo Vigorous in a War, where the Prize is co 
be divided into ſo many parts ; yet for theſe Reaſons, it has two advantages of the third. 
Firſt, whatever ir gains, it keeps a long time, and loſes very handy; _; it engages 
nor {o raſhly in War, but enjoys with more Eaſe and Felicity, che s of Peace: For 
they are longer-in their Conſultations and Debates, where there isco be a general Dyet and 
Convention, than where things arc to be diſpatched within the Walls of one City : Be- 
ſides, Experience tells us, that this Way has certain bounds, which have not been exceeded by 
any Example we can find. For after Xl or XIV Cities have Confederated, they admit no 
more into the League, as holding themſelves enough, and ſufficient for cheir Defence 5 nor 
are they much ſolicirous of ing their Empire, becauſe they are under no necellity of 

themſelves ſtronger ; and their Conqueſt would be of lirtle Advantage toevery pat- 
ticular State, for they would be forced upon one of theſe two Rocks, cither to Iacorporate 
cher into their , and then the Multitude would breed Confuſion, or make them 
their Subjefts, which they will bardly continue : When therefore wy are got to ſuch a 
Number in their Aſſ-ciation, as that they ſeem ſafe againſt Foreign Invaſion, and firong 
enough to defend themſelves ; They take one of theſe two Ways, cither they receivetheir 
Nei r States or Cities into their proteCtion (by which means they draw vaſt Sums of 
Mony ſometimes, that are cafily diſtributed) or elſe they Fight for other People, and receive 
Pay from this or that Prince, as the. Swizzrrs do now, and other Narions have done of 
old. To this purpoſe Titus Lswus gives us an account, That at a Conference betwixt 
Philip of Macedon and Titus Qutntus Flamimius;, an Atohan Prator being preſent, there 
happening ſome words berwixt the ſaid Prator and King Philip, King Phile reproached 
him by the avarice, and inconſtancy of his Country, as a People that were not aſhamed 
to rake Pay on one fide, and ſend Supplies tothe other 4 by which means ic was frequently 
ſeen, that in both Armies, the Arokian Colours were Diſplayed; from whence we may con- 
clude, that this Way of proceeding by League and Con cies, has bcen always the 
ame, and has had the ſame effects. The third Way of fubjeQing your Conquelts and 
anxXing them to your own Dominions, is very Incommodious, and lJaſtable ; and if ic 
were fo to a Common wealth well Confticured and Armed ;z it muſt needs be much worſe 
to a Government that is weak, as molt of the 1taltan States are at this day ; but the Rowan 


Way is the beſt, and moſt ro be admired : For there is no Example of any Body that made 


uſe of it beforethem, nor has any Body imicatcd them ſince; and as to the praice of the 
Taſcam, and Fiohamns in their Confederations, there is no Body follows it now a-days, bur 
the Swizzos, and the Szervians : Which being ſo, and ſo many brave things performed 


| by the People of Rowe, as well for the Conſervation, as the Augmentation of their Empire, 


i is not ſtrange our Afﬀeairs ſucceed no better, and that we have: been a Prey ro whoever 
would Invade us ; for (to ſay nothing of the teſt) it has doubtleſs becom'd the Twſcans if 
they could not have imitated the Reman Diſcipline, nor followed their Meaſures in extend- 
ing their Empire, at leaſt to have-follow'd the Example of their own Anceſtors, who 
though they brought not their Empire td thar Grandeur and Immenlity as the Romans ; 
yet they enlarged it as far asthey thought good, and as far 3s conſiſted with the Nature 0 
their meat; and by doing ſo, they kept it a, long time, with Immomal Hogour to 
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their Memory, till they were firſt ſhaken by the Gauls, and afterwards fo totally ruined by 
the Romans, that there is ſcarce the leaft Token lefr, that there was ever any ſuch thing; 
which having brought it into my Mind to conſider what may be the cauſes of this Oblivion 
of things, I ſhall diſcourſe of them in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 


The variation of Religions and Languages, with the accidents of Deluges and Plagues 
have been the cauſe that many great things have been forgotten. 


N my judgment it may be objefted to thoſe Philoſaphers who hold the. World to be 

- Eternal, 'that it ſo long a courle of Antiquity was true, it would be but reaſonable 
that'the Memory of ſome of their Afﬀairs ſhould haye laſted above Five Thouſand Years: 
yet there may be ſome reaſon given for that Oblivion cf things, and they. ſeem twotold, 
partly from the Nature of Man, and partly from the influence of the Heavers ; the Me: 
mory of great things are aboliſhed from the nature of Man, by the variation of their Re- 
ligion, or Language ; for when a new Religion is introduced, the firſt care of him that 
would propagate ir, is to explode, and extinguiſh whatever was memorable in the old; to 
give the greater credit to his new Innovation; and if it fall -our, that the Introducers of 
this new Sc, be of a differentLanguage, all goes to wreck, ard what ever was: before, is 
eaſily forgotten. And thatthis is ſo, appears by the inſticution of the Chriftian Religion, 
whoſe firſt eſtabliſhers did principally intend the Cancelling and Excirpation of all. old 
Ethnick Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, and Theology ; and it there remained. any Memory of 
their Afﬀairs; it was becauſe there was no new Language introduced with 1c, the Chriſtians 
being conſtrain'd ro explain themſelyes in Laten ; whereas cculd they bave gore it in a 
new tongue (conſidering their other. perſecutions) we' may \conclude. there would have 
been no Memory left of their Religion or Worſhip : For ſo diligent and zealous was Sainc 
Gregory, and other Medcrators of che Chriſtian Religion, in aboliſhing the Superſtitions of 
the Gentiles, that they cauſed the Works of all the Poers'apd Hiſtorians: ro. be Burn'd, 
which made any mention of them ; they threw down their Images and Idols, and deſtroy'd 
all that might afford the leaſt Memory of Paganiſm ; to which diligence of theirs, if a new 
Language had been added, in a ſhort time, all would have been utterly. forgotten ; what 
therefore was done by the Chriſtians for the extirpation of Gentiliſm,, it is not improbable 
but the Gentiles might have done of old for the extirpation of the Religion before. And 
becauſe in Fiveor Six Thouſand Years, Religion may be twice or thrice changed ; no wo: 
der, if what was before be ſo entirely loſt, rhar if there remains any thing: of it, /ir is Jooked 
upon as Fabulous and Incredible, as it hapned to the Hiſto11es of Dzoderus Siculus, which 
gives an Account of 40or 5000O Years, and are not unworthily accounted falſe. Asto 
the Carleſtial Cauſes from the influence of the Heavens, they. are ſuch as deſtrcy Mar,kind 
in general, or reduce itto a. very {mal} number, as great Morralities, Famines, and Jaunda- 
tions of Water, . but eſpecially the laſt, becauſe the Miſchief is more univer(al, ' and if any 
be ſaved, itis only the Mountaineers, which being commonly Barbaraus, have-no know- 
ledge of Antiquity, and by conſequence can convey nothing of ic- to their Peſteriry z and 
if it ſo happens, that among them which are preſerved, ſome one Man may be Fane or 
than ordinary, and have ſome knowledge of Aﬀairs, to give himſelf a Name and Reputation 
aferwards, he conceals, perverts, and tranſmits them as he pleaſes 3 fo that there remains 
to Poſterity, no more than he thought fir to Communicate. Nor do I believe it is doubted, 
bur theſe Accidents happcn, -and Famin, and Peſtilence, do ſometimes rage: in the World, 
ſeeing all Hiſtories mention them, and this Oblivion of. things is a certain effe&t of them' : 
Nor 1s it urireaſonable to think thar the great Ulniverſe | has ity. way cf Evacuation, as-well 
as the Microcoſm ; for as in that, when the Humours are redundant, and the Body unable 
to digeſt them, Natureexerts; and finds out ſore way to throw them cff, withour-whictr 
the Perſon muſt certainly Miſcarry - 'fo it is in the other, when all-Godntrics are replear, 


and no room left for thoſe that are to come ; when the-Cunnijng atd. Malignity of Man- 


kind is atthe height, rhere'is a neceffity-the World ſhould be Purged by ſome of thoſe 
three Ways, that Men being reduced in their Numbers; and humbled under the conſfidera- 
tion of their Mortality, "may (if poſſible) becqme better”: Which being ſo, no wonder if 
the Tuſcans formerly ſo Famous for their ' Adminiſtration, both-in,Warand in Peace, ſo: 
eminent for their Courage, and ſo vencrable for their Religion, ſhould be oppreſſed by 


' the "Romans, ad (o totally aboliſhed, that (as T ſaid before) there: remains _— pF 
C 4 


them but che Name. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Fow the Romans proceeded in making of Wa. 


E have already diſcourſed of the Way of the Romans in extending their Empire z 


we. ſhall now ſpeak of their Cuſtoms in the management of their: Wars, by which 
ic will appear with what Wiſd:m they deviated from the common Ways of the World;and 


by wht gals Methods they artived at that Supremacy and Grandear.::-He who makes 


ar at his own choice (and is under no conſtraint) or elſe” by Ambition; has doubtleſs this 
end z_ To get what he 1s able, and to keep ir whilſt he can; and rather 4 eerich thanim 
ycriſh his own Country : For fucha one it is neceflary tohave _ to bis charge, pom 2 
ſce that neither che Conquering vor Maintaiving are more expenſive to him, than will con. 
fiſt wich his Reyenue. This the Romans obſerved very ſtriftly, by coming ſtrong and ſud. 
denly into the Field ; for by thar one praftice, all their Wars with the Latins,\Samnites, and 
Tuſcans, were diſpatched in a ſhort time. ' And whoever conſiders their Wars from the 


| beginning of Rome, to the Siege of the Piiexres, will find that they were determined'in a 


very ſhort time, ſome. in ſix,” ſome in ten, and ſome in twenty days.” For their Cuſtom 
was, upon the firſt appearance of a War, immediately to draw out their Army, 2nd 
ſecking out the Enemy, they did what they could to bting him to a Battel ; havi Ro 
him (by--rcaſon-of the ſurprize.) The Enemy (that his Country might not be wholly Har- 
raſſed) for the moſt part propoſed an agreement, in which the Romans were ſure to inſiſt 
upon ſome part of cheir Territory; 'which cicher they; converted to their particalar profir, 
or conligned to ſome Colony which was to be placed there for the ſecurity of their Fron- 
tiers ; by which means ye Nam being.enged in a ſhorr time, their Conqueſts were kepr 
without any conſiderable expence, for the Colony had that Country for their Pay, and the 
Romans had their Colonies for their ſecurity. * Nor could there be any way more adyan- 
ragious and ſafe ; for whilſt there was no Enemy inthe Field, thoſe Guards were ſufficient ; 
and when any Army was feat out'to diſturb them, the Romans were always ready with ano- 
ther in cheir defence; and having fought them, they commonly prevailed, forced them to 
hatder conditions, and returned when they had done: 'By which pom gained daily 
upon the Enemy, and'grew more powerful at Home: And in this manner they 


proceeded 
till cheir Leaguer before Vers, where they altered their Mcthod, andallowed Pay totheir 


Soldiers for the better continuation of the War, whereas before thar,their Wars being ſhort ; 
there was no necefſity for Paying their Armics. Nevertheleſs, though they Paid their Sol- 
dicrs from that time, and maintained War ar greater diſtance (whereby they were obliged 
fo continue Jonger in the Field) yer they left not their old Cuftom of diſpatching it as ſoon as 
they could, with reſpeCt roche circumſtances of Place and Time; for which-Reaſon, they 
cominued their Colonies : And beſides, their old Cuſtom of ſhorting their Wars as much as 
they were able : The Ambition of their Conſals concribated exceeding}y for their Conſul- 
ſhips being but for a Year, and fix Months of that to be: ſpent in their Employments ar 
Home, they were as diligent and vigorous as poſhible, becauſe they were not capable of Tri- 
umphiag till the War was concluded : And then {or continuing their Colonies ; the graac ad- 
vantage and convenience that reſulted from them, was ſufficieat to prevail. This p@Qice 
therefore was obſerved perpervally among the Romans in the management-of their Wars z 
only they varied ſomething abour the diſtribution of their Prey, in which formerly they were 
more liberal than in after-times; either becauſe chey thought it nor ſo neceſlary when the 
Soldiers were paid z or elſe becauſe their Spoils being greater than before; they though 
convenient thar the Publick ſhould have irs ſhare ; that upon any new Emterprize they 
might nor be conſtrained to lay new Taxes upon the People; and by this Way their Coffers 
were filled in a ſharrt time. So that by theſe rwo Wa s, by thediſtribution of their Prey, 
and the ſctling of Colovics, Rowe grew Rich by irs Wars, 'whereas other Princes and States 
(wichour grear diſcretion.) grow Poor : And fo great was every Man's Ambition of enriching 
the Zrartum, that by degrees it came rq that paſs, no Conſul was permitced ro Triumph, un- 
leſs he rerurned with a vaſt quantity of Silycr or Gold,or ſome ocher ineſtimable Commodity, 
and put it into the Treaſury. So that the deſigns of the Romans tended: wholly to this, to 
finiſh che War qaickly, by forcing the Enemy to a Bartel; or elſe to Hatraſs and Tire them 
with frequent excurſions, that thereby compelling them tro diſhonourable conditions, they 
might make their adyantage,' and become more Powerful and Rich. 
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CHAP; VIL 


What proportion of Land the Romans . allowed to. every Man in their 
Colonies. 


Think it'nocaſie marter to ſet down the cxaCt proportion of Land, which, the Raman; 

aligned to every. Perſona their Colonics ; tor I belicye.they gave more'or Itls 26, 
cording to the Batrenneſs or Fertility of the Soil; and that io all places they | were ſparing 
enough. Andthe firſt reaſon that induces me, is, that thereby they might ſend more Men 
and by conſequence their Frontiers be better guarded : Another is, becaule living at Home in. 
digent themaſctves, it, is not to be pF they would ſuffer thoſe whom they ſent Abroad 
to grow too. Opuleht and Rich : And in this I am much confirm'd by Livy, where he tells 
us that upon the taking of Yet, the Rowars ſenta. Colony thither, and in the diftribution of 
the Land allowed eyery: Manno more than three Acres, and a little more according to our 
Meaſure. 

They might conſider likewiſe that their wants would not be ſupplyed by the quantity 
much as wy ement and cultivation of their Land. Yet Flo not doubt bur 24 
had publick P and Woods to ſuſtain their Cattel, and ſupply chemſelyes with Firing, 
without which, a Colony could hardly ſubfiſt. of 


ut. 


i 


CHAP. VIE... 


What it is that, diſpoſes ſome People to leave their Native Conneries, to diſpoſſeſs 
( other People. 


Clgiie ſpoken alrcady of the Military Diſcipline of the Romans; and how the 
I Ta{caxs were Invaded by the French; it follows properly cnough, that we ſay ſome- 
thjag of their ſeveral kinds of War, which are two : One ſort commenced upon the Am- 
bicion of ſome Prince or Common-wealth, in hopes to extend, and enlarge his Empire; 
a3 thoſe Wars which-were made Learned the Great, by.che Romans, and by one Prince 
againſt another: Which Wars, t ogh d $, are not yet ſo pernicious asto ſupplant 
the Inhabitants, and drive them out of their Country; for the Conqueror contents himſelf 
- with his Viftory, and the ſubmiſſion of the People allows them their own Laws, and many 
rimes their Eftares. The other kind of War; is much more dangerous and deſtruQiye, 
and thar is, when an catire Nation, with their Wives and their Children, compelled cither 
by er, or War, leaves its own Country, to fix themſelves ſomewhere elſe, not to cx- 
rend their Dominion, or exerciſe any Authoriry (as in the other) but to Kill or Expel all 
the Natives, and poſſcſs themſelves of their Eſtates. 

This War, indeed, is moſt Bloody and Dreadful, as Salaſt ſhews very well in the end of 
his Jugurthrm, where, after, Zugurths was Beaten, ſpeaking of the Invaſion of the 
Gaulshe tells us : Cum ceterts Gentibus 2 populo Romano de tmperio tantum fac aimicatum, 
cum Gallis, de fingulorum bomtinum ſalute; With other Nations the Romans fought only for Em- 
pire and Domimon; with the Gaulstbey fought for their Country and Lives. For when a Prince 
or Common- wealth Invades a Country according to the firit Way, it is ſufficient, if thoſe 
who are ar the Helm be removed or deſtroyed: In this, every Man's life is in danger ; for 
when a whole Nation tranſplants, and Invades a new Province, not only the Colonies, but 
the Natives myſt be extinguiſhed, that they may fix themſelves upon their Lands, and poſ- 
ſe&themſclvyes of their Goods: And by theſe kind of People, the Romaxs were three times 
Invaded. Firſt by che Gauls, who Rome, and (as Laid before) droye the Tuſcans our 
of Lombardy; of which Invaſion Titas Liwras gives two Reaſons : One was the pleaſantneſs 
of the Country,” and the delicacy of the Wine, wherewith (beipg then bur ill provided in 
France) they were infinitely taken: The other was, the Country was grown ſo cxeccding- 
ly populous, that it was not able ro ſuſtain its own Natives ; whereupon the Princes of 
thoſe Parts judging i neceſſary to findthem new Quarters, they appointed which were ro 
tranſplant, and putting B:Koveſus and Sicoweſus (two French Princes) at the Head of them 
they ſent one part of them into /taly, and the other into Spaix: It was Belloveſus's Lot to In- 
vade 1taly, and hedid it ſo effeQually, that he poſleſled himſelf of all Lombardy, and made 
the firſt War upon the Rowans tbat was cver made upon thera by the Frexch. The ſecond 
time 


- 
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time they were invaded in this manner was likewiſe by the French, and it was after the firſt 
" Panic War, in which Invaſion the Gauls loſt above 200000 Men betwixt Piſa and Piom- 
bino : the third and laſt was by the Germans and Cimbrians, who having defeated ſeveral 
Armies of the Romans, were art laſt themſelves defeated by Marius. From whenee we 
may obſerve the. great courage and conſtancy of the Romans of old, that could not only 
bear up againſtchree ſuch dangerous Javaſions, but overcame them ar laſt ; whereas after- 
wards their courage began to fail, and they were not able to tefiſt the Inuridation of thoſe 


#5 Barbarians ; for when the Goths and the Vandals invaded , they poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
6 whole Weſtern Ernpire, without any confiderable oppoſition.” The reaſons which move 
1 theſ: Nations to tranſmigrate (as I laid before) is necetfity, and that neceſſity proceeds either 
i. from famine,or from Wars and diſturbances at home ;, and when they undertake theſe Ex- 
*Y p:dirions with, vaſt and innumerable numbers, -chey invade with irreſiſtible violence, pur all 
1d the Natives to the Sword ; poſſeſs themſelves of their Eſtates ; eſtabliſh a new Kingdom,and 
Its change the yery name of the Province, as Moſes did of old, and the Barbarians lince, who 
of polleſed themſelves of the Roman Empire. ; | 
uy From hence are all the new Names 1n 7taly and elſewliere impoſed by their ſevetal Comi- 
querors : Lombardy was called anciently Gallta Ciſalpina, Francia (from the Franks) was 
fo called anciently Gallia Trans-alpitia,Sclavoma was called Ilyria ; Hungaria, Pannoma; An- 
cy glia, Britannia ; Moſes gave the name of Zudea to that part of Syria which he conquered, 
'P, and many other Countries have changed their names upon the ſame occafion, which would 


be too long to recount. And becaule I have ſaid before, that ſometimes theſe kind of peos 
ple are forc'd out of their Country by inteſtine troubles and diſturbances, 1 ſhall preſent you 
= with one example of the Mauruſtans an ancient people of Syria, who foreſeeing the inva- 
fion of the Hebrews , and knowing themſelves unable to oppoſe them, thought it mote 
wiſdora to forſake their Country berimes, and preſerve themſelves, than to expe their 
coming, and loſe boch ; whereupon they pack'd up their Goods, and with their Wives and 
eſs Children removed into Africk, where they drove out the Inhabirants, and fetled in-theit 
Country : ſo that they who were too weak to defend their own Prevince, were ſtrong &> 
nough to force out another people. To this purpoſe Procopius who writes the Wars of Bell. 


the ſarius againſt the Vandals (who had ſerled themſelves in AfrickJ tells us, chat upon cetraici 
Ne. Pillars in the Houſes where theſe Mawruſtans had lived, he himſelf rea theſe words, Not 
m- Mauruſit qui fugintus a facie Feſu latronis filis Navz ; We Mauriſians fled hither from 7eſud 
wy the Uſurper, who was the Son of Navi. By which we may perceive the occaſion of their 
no departure out of Syria. And certainly theſe Nations forc'd out of their owt Country by 
ant irreſiſtible neceſſcy, are more than ordinarily dreadful, and not to be oppoſed but by 4 
ſelf patent and well diſciplin'd people : but when they move in ſmall tiumbers, their danger is 
ny not ſo great, becauſe they dare nor uſe that violence, but are put to their Wits, and to pol- 
Ve ſeſs themſelves of ſome Quarters by cunning and infinuation, which they are to keep after- 
oe wards by ways of amity and friendſhip, as e/£neas did, and Dido, the Maſſiliams and o- 
ex- thers, who by the afliſtance and friendſhip of cheic Neighbours, made good what they had 
all poſlefſed. Bur the people that came ont of their own Countries the "moſt numerous and 
ſtrong, were the S:ythians; for their Country being barren and cold, and the Natives roo 
| of numerous to be ſuſtained in ir, they were forced abroad,as having nothing to preſerve thens 
he art home. And if now for five hundred years and upwards we haye not heard of any ſuch 
om Tranſmigration, 1 conceive the reafons may be ſeveral : the firſt may be the great evacua- 
Jy tion in thoſe Countries, from whence the Rowan Empire was invaded. A ſecond may be, 
tl becauſe Germany and Humgaria (from whence thoſe Inundations came) is berter cultivated 
ofc and improved, ſo as they can live plencifully at bome, without tammbling abroad: another 
or reaſon may be, that the Germans, Poles, Cimbrians, and other Nations which border upon 
but the Scythians, being Martial people, and continually at Wars with them, are as it were'a 
pol. Bulwark to theſe parts, and keep the S:ythians from all new Invaſions. The Tartars like- 
nes wiſe have been many times upon their march wich very great Armics , but they have been 
our always encountred and repulſed by the Poles and Flungarians, which has given them occa- 
nels ſion frequently to boaſt, that were ir not for their arms and affiſtance, not only 7raly, but 
1 in the very Rowan Church had been many times ſenſible of the Barbariry of the Tartars. 
1Ng- 
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CHAP. IX. 
What thoſe occaſions are which do moſt commonly create War among Princes. 


HE occaſion of the War betwixt the Sammtes and the Romans, who had been a long 

time in League together,was the common caule berwixt all Princes and Government, 
and was cither fortuirous, or deſigned. The War betwixt the Samnites and the Romans 
was fortuitous ; for when the Samnites made War upon the Stdrcins, and afterwards upon 
the Campant, they intended not any Comroyerfie with the Romans ; but the Campart being 
beaten, and betaking themſelves to the Roxaps for reliet (contrary to the expettation both 
of the Romans and Samnites) the Rowans being in League with the Samnites, could nor, 
without violence to the ſaid League, give them proteCtion ; upon which (having no other 
way to {ccure themſelves) the Campant ſubmitted to the Rowars,and made themlelves their 
ſubjects; and the Rowarns , how unjuſt ſoeyer they thought it before to aſſiſt the Campant 
(whilſt chey were but aſſociates) againſt the Sammites their old friends , yet now they were 
become their ſubjefts, and had incorporated with their Stare, the caſe was altered, and they 
thought it very reaſonable, ſuppoſing, that it they ſhould refuſe tro defend them, they 
ſhould diſcourage all others that had an inclination to do the like, which would have been 
contrary to the great deſign of the Romans to propagate their Glory and Empire. The 
ſame accidental cauſe gave occafion to their firſt War with the Carthaginiams, upon the 
Romans proteting the Maſſenexſes in Stctly. But their ſecond War with the Carthaginians 
was deſigned; tor Hannibal the Carthaginian General fcli upon the Saguntiys in Spain,(who 
were in alliance with the Romans) nor ſo much out of malice to the Saguntizs, but that 
the Romans being provoked to their defence, ſhould give the Carthagimans occalion to tran(- 
port the War into 7raly. - 
. This way of wovotiog and hedging in a' War has been always praftiſed among Poten- 
rates, eſpecially where they had any faith or reſpeCt for other people ; for, that the peace 
which has been a long time betwix: them upon articles of aliiance may ſeem firm and in- 
violate, they will not meddle wich him againſt whom they do principally deſign, but turn 
their arms upon ſome of his friendsand confederares that he is moſt particularly obliged to 
receive into his proteAtion, knowing, that if he appears in their defence, they muſt have oc- 
caſion to fight him z if he does nor, bur diſowns his allies, they publiſh his weakneſs and 
infidelity roche World, and by cither of thoſe ways they do their buſineſs. This example 
of the Campant is of {ingular importance, as well to thoſe who would make War upon any 
body, as thoſe that are in diſtreſs; for when you are unable to defend your ſelf, and unwil- 
ling to fall into their hands that invade you, the beſt and moſt ſafe way is to put your (elf in 
ſubjeQion to ſome neighbouring Prince, as the Campan: did then, and the Florentines af- 
terward when they found themſelves too weak to ſupport againſt the power of Caſtruccio of 
Lucca; for finding that Robert King of _ would not prote&t them as friends, they 
threw themſelves into his arms to be defended as his ſubjects. 


nn —— 


CHAP. X 


That, according to the common opinion, Money is not the finews of War. 


Ecaulc it is cafie to begin War as a man pleaſes,but harder to end it ; every Prince be- 
B fore he undertakes an caterprize is obliged to conſider his own ſtrength well, and to 
regulate by ir. Burt then he muſt be ſo wiſe roo as not to make a wrong judgment, and that 
he will certainly do as oft as he computes it by his Bags, by the ſituation of his Towns, or 
the afſetion of his Friends, rather than by his own proper Power and Arms. Money and 
Towns, and Friends are all good, when in conjunftion with a ſtrong Army of your own, 
but without it they do nothing: without Men, to what purpoſe is eicher Money or Towns ? 
and the affeQion of your ſubjefts will hold no longer than you are able to defend them. 
There is no Mountain, no Lake, no Streight inacceſſible, where there is no force to defend it. 
Vaſt ſumsof Money are not only incapable of proteing you, but they expole you ro more 
danger;nor can any thing be more falſe than that old and common ſaying,That Money ts the 
- ſinews of the War : 2uintus Curtius was the firſt author of it in the War betwixt Antipater 


of Macedon, and the King of Sparta, where he tells us, that for want of Moneys the Spar- 


tans 
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tans were forced to Fight, and were Beaten; whereas, could they have protracted bur ſome 
tew days,they bad had the news of Alexander's Death,and got theViftory without Fighting 
a Blow ;, but wanting Money,and apprehending their Army would moulder, they wete cor 
ſtrained ro come to a Barrel, and were defeated ; which was the cccafion of that A- 
pophthegm, That Money ts the Sinews of War : Which ſaying is now a-days in every Princes 
Mouth, but improperly, in my judgment: For relying wholly upon that Maxim, they think 
their Treaſure is ſufficient ro detend them, not conſidering chat, if that would have done ir, 
Darius would have Conquered Alexander ; the Grertaxs the Romans z Duke Charles the 
S$wiz.zers : And of late the Pope and Florentine: United, would not bave found it ſo bard 
to have maſtered Franceſco Maria (Nephew to Julius 29.) at the Bartel of Urbin. Bur 
theſe whom I have mentioned, preſuming more upon the Multitude of their Bags than 
the goodneſs of their Men, were ail Beaten and overcome. Creſusthe King of Lydia Car- 
rying Solon into his Treaſury, and ſhewing him an immenſe quantity of Riches, ask'd hint 
what he thought of his Power ; ro which Solox replyed, Ithink it never the greater for 
this z for War is carried on, and Bartels are Fought more with Iron than Gold ; and ic 
might happen for ought he knew , that ſome Body might come with his Iron and take it all 
from him. Again, when after the Death of Alzxazder the Great, a great Army of Gaul: 
tranſplanted into Greece (from whence they paſled afterwards into A/jta) before they be- 
gan their March, the Gauls ſent Embaſladors tothe King of Macedon, to Treat an Accord 
which being almoſt concluded, to make the Embaſladors more plyable, the ſaid Kirg ſhews 
them bis Treaſure, which conſiſted ot a vaſt quantity of Silver and Gold, which the Emba(- 
ſadors had no ſooner ſeen, but longing impatiently to be at ir, they broke of the Treaty, 
and brought their Army into his Country ; ſo that that very thing, in which be had re- 
poſed his great confidence and ſecurity, proved his Ruin and Deſtrution. The Venetians 
not long ſince, had their Coffers well ſtor*d, yer they loſt all, and their Wealth was nor able 
rodefend them. So thar I do affirm, 'tis not Money (as the common Opinion would have it) 
but good Soldiers that is the Sinews of War : For Mony, cannot find good Soldiers, but 
good Soldiers will be ſurero find Money ; had not the Romans done more in their Wars 
with their Iron than their Gold, the Treaſure of the whole World would not have been ſuf- 
ficient for them, conſidering their great cnterprizzs Abroad, and their no lefs difficultics ar 
Home; but Fighting with Iron, they had no want of Gold, for thoſe who were afraid of 
their Armies ſupplied them. And if the King of Sparta was forced to run the hazard of 
a Bartel, and was beaten for want of Moneys, it was no more than what has hapned to 
others, and might have hapned to him upon other occaſions ; for it falls out many times 


that for want of Proviſions an Army is forc'd cither to fight or to' ſtarve ; in which. caſe 


there is no General ſo weak but he will chooſe that which is moſt honourable, where for- 
rune has ſome power to befriend him. Again, a General having news of, Supplics that 
arc coming to the enemy,confiders with himſelf whether he had not berter engage them as 
they are, than attend till their recruits come, and then fight them with more diſadvan-: 
tage : ſometimes likewile it falls our, (as it did ro A5drubal in the Country of the Prſems, 
when he was ſurprized by Claudtus Nero, and the other Rowan Conſul) that a General is 
either forc'd ro fight,or to fly,it: which caſe it-is incomparably more ſate to hazard all itn a 
Bartel, than to loſe all in a Flight. Which being (o,we ſce there are many caules that con- 
ſtrain a General to fight upon diſadvantage; among which, it want of Money-be oneghere 
is no more reaſon we ſhould rherefore call that ih: /tnews of Wargthan any of the reſt which 
do the ſame thing : {o that Money is not ſo much the ſfinews of War, as good Souldiers : 
'tis true, Money is requiſite for the carrying on of a War,but not principaliy,and in the firſt 
place; for good Souldiers have many times been contented without it, though it is but 
ſeldom they want ir,for 'ris as impoſlible for good Souldiers to want Money,as it is for Money 
alone to make good Souldiers. And this is clear by the teſtimony of Hiſtorians in a thou- 
fand places. Pericles perſwaded the Athenians tg a War with all Peloponneſus, and affured 
them of ſucceſs, upon conſideration of their induſtry and riches ; the Athextans undertook 
the War, and for ſome time proſpered with their induſtry, but at laſt ic appeared thar the 
ConduQt and Diſcipline of the Spartans was too hard for the Athemans induſtry and trealute. 
Livy decides this Controyerlic the beſt of any man, where, in his compariſon of Contman- 
ders, enquiring what would have been. the event if Alexander the Great had turn'd his 
Arms againſt the Rowzans, he declares that in War there are three things fundamentally ne- 
cellary, good Souldicrs, good Officers,and good fortune z and then arguing whether Alex- 
ander or the Romans were more conſiderable in thoſe three points,he concludes, without the 
leaft mention of Money. Iris not improbable but the Campani,(of whom we have ſpoken in 
the former Chapter) when they undertook the aſſiſtance of the Sidicins againſt the Sapznites, 
mcaſured their power more by their Money than their men ; from whence it hapned Lew 

ing 
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_ defcated intwo Batrels, they were forced to ſubmir, and become Tributary - to the 
01ans. 


CHAP. Xl. 


'Tis not diſcretion to enter into ſtri® amity with a Prince, whoſe reputation is 
greater than his ſtrength. 


H E Sedicens were in a great error to deſire the afliſtance of the Campant againſt the 

Sammtes, as being (by reaſon of their Luxury) unable to affiſt them, but the crror of 
the Co_ was greater,in not knowing their own weakneſs and incapacity to defend them : 
both their errors Livy has very well deſcribed in theſe words, Campani magis nomen in 4u- 
xiluum Sidicinorum, quam Tires ad prafidium attulerunt : The Capuans wade a great nile, 
but they brought no force to the relief of the Sidicins. 

And here it is not unſcaſonableto conſider, that the Leagues which are made with Prin- 
ces whoſe diſtance is too great, or power too little to relieve one, are more honourable than 
ſafe, and give more reputation than ſecurity to the perſon that defires them. T'his was 
experienced by the Florentines in the year 1489, when the Pope and King of Naples: inva- 
ded them ; for they were at that time confederate with the King of France, yet they had 
more reputation than aſſiſtance thereby. The ſame would happen likewiſe to ſuch of the 
Ttalian Princes as ſhould confederate with Maximilian the Emperor, and in confidence of 
his Alliance, undertake any great cnterprize, becauſe.that Alliance would be one of thoſe 
that bring more reputation than relick. So then, as it was a great error in the C apuans, 
when they were unable to defend themſelves, to undertake the proteion of the Stdzcins, 
ſo it is and will be the ſame in whoever follows their example. It was the ſame caſc with 
the Tarentint, who would reeds interpoſe betwixe the Sawmtes and the Romans, to medi- 
ate a Peace ; for when both Romans and Sammites were in the field, and their Armics pre- 
py for an engagement, the Tarentins ſent Embaſſadors to the Conſul, to let him know 

rom the Senate of the Tarentim, that they would haye peace betwixt them and the Sam- 
mites, and that they were reſolved to take Arms againſt them which refuſed ir. But the 
Conſul ſmiling at their imprudence, in the preſence of the ſaid Embaſſadors, cauſed a 
Charge to be ſounded, and immediately marching his Army againſt the Enemy, he let 
chem ſee by his proceedings what anſwer they deſerved. 

Thus you have (cen to what errors Princes are ſubjeAt, who undertake the protefion of 
other States.; I ſhall now inthe nexc Chapter remonſtrate what ways are moſt conyenient 
for their own proper defence. 


CHAP. XII. 


Upou an apprehenſion of being invaded , whether it be better to make War , 
or EX pet its 


Mong wiſe Men, and very good Soldiers, I have heard it often diſputed, whether 
when two Princes are of equal ſtrength, and one of them deſigning War, (vilibly) 
againſt the other) ir be berter for chat Prince which is like to be invaded, to.ſit till, and 
expect him at home; or to begin with him,and make the firſt Inroad himſelf > There arc 
arguments on both ſ1des,and they who think it beſt to be the aggreſſor, and fall upon the E- 
my firſt, _=__ alledge rhe Counſel which Creſus gave to Cyrus, when being with his Ar- 
my upon the Frontiers of the Maſſagett, Thamyris _ of that Country ſent co him to 
take his choice whether ſhe ſhould fight him within her Country, or the Frontiers : 
if he deſired to advance,ſhe would ſtand ſtill and expett him ; if he had rather fight where 
he was, ſhe would be with him immediately ; when it: came to- be debated in Counſel, 
Craſus, contrary to the opinion of the reſt, was for marching to her ; and the reaſon he 
gave, was, becauſe if ſhe ſhould be beaten ar any diſtance, Cyrus would get bur little of her 
Country, for ſhe would have time to recruit ; whereas, if ſhe were beaten at home, he 
would be able to fir ſo cloſe upon her skirts, that ſhe being never capable of rallying, of 
bringing another Army into the field, muſt of neceſlicy loſe her whole Kingdom : Hannibal 
gave the ſame Counſel to Antzochus, aſſuring him that if the Roywzans were any way ode 
COnquCEIed, 
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Conquered, it was by carryingthe War into Italy, forby fo gong he might have the benefic 
of their Arms, cheir Wealth, and their Allies 5 but whillt the War. was Abroad, and 7raly 
undiſturbed, he would leaverhena an inexhauſtible Magazine chat would ſupply them with 
what and whereſoever they had occaſion,” and ac laſt bal concluded that Rowe was to 
be raken more cafily than the Empire, and Jtaly it ſelf, than any of ics Provinces. Agarho- 
cls being unable to refiſt the Carthagrnians ac Home, nw thei Borders, and turced 
thera to a Peace x and Sciproin the ſame manner 40 remoyethe War out of Zaly trantport- 
ed it imo Africk. Thoſe who are on the other (ide; do argue as ſtifly, that thetc can be no- 
thing more dangerous, than to: hazard an Attny'in an poy'n Country, at a great diſtance 
from their owns and they produce the Athemans for an inſtance, who, whilſt they kep 

themſelves upon the defenſive part, and their Enemies iar Home, were always Vi- 
orious; but whenthey began ro make War ara diſtance, and roſend Armies into Sicily; 
they loſt rheir Libnoy, Gd every thing elſe. + They produce allo the Fable of Aptins King 
of Tabya, rn nas cd by Hhrcates the egyptian, was invincible whillt be kept bim- 
{lf within his own Borders, bur being inveigled out by the ſabjility. of hig tinemy, he loſf 
both his Kingdom and Life ; upon which occaſion, that Story was raiſed of Ayteus z that 
being Born of the Earth (as pr 9 emp ſoroft as he touch'd it, ſo oft he received new 
TT was his Mother, which Hercules perceiving, got him up in his Arms, cruſt'd 
him\10 $O8 8 


© 'They/produce likewiſe more modern examples. Every Bedy knowsthat Ferrand King 


of Naples was a Wiſe Prince in hiscime, and hearing two Years before his Deb, 
that King Charles VIII of France was prepating to Tavade him, he-ler bim alone ; but falling 
Sick afterwards, as be lay __ his Death-bed, he called his Son Alphonſo to bim, arid a- 
mong other things, charged him that he ſhould expeCt che King of Frane. upon his-Fron- 
tiers, and Fight him there, but rhat-by no means he ſhould be remyted beyond thens ; and 
it had been beaver for Alphonſo to have follow'd bis Counſel, for negleftiog it afterwards, and 
ſending an Army into Rowegns, he loſt bath Army and Kingdom without ſtriking a Blow # 
Bur beſides theſe arguments on both ſides, ic is urged in bebalt-of the teflor, hat be 
Invades with more Confidence and Courage than his Adverſary receives - him (which is a 
great advantage and enhancement to his Arniy) That he brings many ſnconyeniences upoti 
the Perſon whom he Invades, to which he would pot be liable, if he expeted him at Home. 
For when the Enemies Country is Waſted, and their Houſes Plundet'd, his Subjes are not 
much to be truſted, nor can any more Taxes be laid upon them, wichout great difficulty, 
by which means (as Haxmbal ſaid) their Magazines will be ſpent, arid. their Fountaia 
drycd up, that was to ſupply them with all Proviſions for War. Beſides, if your Army be 
in the Enemies Country, it will be under a great nece{lity of Fighting, and by conſequence 
will Fight more deſperately than at Home. Burcto this it is apſwered onthe ather fide, That 


it is more for your advantage to attend your Enemy in your own Country, than to ſeek hint 


Abroad ; for thereby you may furniſh your ſelf with Viftuals and Ammunition,and all other 
neceſlarics without any inconvenience, and diſtreſs him by driving the Countty. You may 
likewiſe with much more caſe, incommade and fruſtrate his defigis, by your better know- 
ledge of the Country, and what places are more proper to Artack him itt; as alſo you may 
Attack him with your whole Force at once, or give him Battel as you pleaſe, which our of 
your own Confines is not to be done : Moreover, it Fortune ſhould be adverſe, and ir be 
your chance to be Beaten ; more of your Men will _—_ where their teſuge is fo near; and 
you will ſooner Rally them again: In ſhort, if you Fighe at Home, you venture your 
whole Force, and not :your whole Fortune : Bur if you Fight Abroad, you ventute your 
whole Fortune with but part of your Force : Others there have been, who with deſign 
to weaken the Enemy, and Fighting him afterwards with more eaſe and advantage, have 
ſuffered him quietly ro March ſeveral days Journey into mou Country, and poſleſs himſelf 
of ſeveral Towns ; but whether they did well or not, I will not determin, only I think 
this diſtin&ion- is to be conſidered, whether my Countty be ſtrong in Fortrefles, and Men 5 
as the Romans. were of old, and as the Swizters at this day ; or whether it ' be weak and 
pe as the Territory -of the Cartbaginions formerly, and France and Traly now: 
this caſe the Enemy i byall means to be kept ac a diſtance, becauſe your chicf ſtrength 
lying in your: Mony, and not in- your Men, whencycr you are interrupted. in raifing or re- 
ceiving of that, your buſineſs is done ;, and nothing intercupts you ſo fatally, as an Ene- 
my in your Country. ' And of this, the Cartbaginrans. may be an cxample, who whilſt 
they were free ar Home, were ableby their Revenue and Taxesto wage War with the Ro- 
mans themſelves; whereas afterwardg when they were Adſaulted, they were nor able to 
contend with Zgathocles. The Florentines, when Caſtraccio of Lucca brought bis Arms 
intotheir Country, conld not ſupport againſt him, bur were forced to put themſelves mo 
| f 
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der the Dominion of the King 'ot Naples; 10 procure his | proteftion ; 'but Caſtruccro was 
no ſooner Dead, but they were agog again; and: had the'confidence to Invade the Duke of 
Milan, and to attempt the Beating'him our of that Province: -So Couragious were they in 
their Foreign War, and ſo Abje& at Home. Burt when Countries are ina Poſture gf Defence 
and People Martial and' well Diſciplin'd (as \the Rowans of old, and the Swizzers at this 
day) 'cis better ro keep off ;\ forthe nearer they are to their own Country, they are the har. 
der to overcome, becauſe they can raiſemore Force to Defend themſelves, than to Invade 
another People. Nor doesrhe Opinion'of Hazaibal afteftme at all; for though he perſuad- 
ed Artiochus to pals into ſtaly, be did it ay aching that would have been more for his.own, 
and the Certhaginien, than tor Antiochus his advantage ; for had the Rowan received thoſe 
three g'eat defeats which,theyteceived:of. Hanpibal in Italy, in the ſame ſpace of time, in 
France, or any where elſe; they had been Ruined- irrecoverably, for they could neither have 
Rallied, nor Recruited ſo ſoon; +I do notremember any Foreign Expedition'by the Romans, 
for the Cot queſt of any/Province, in which their Army cxcteded the Number of 

But vpon the Invaſion of the Gavls, after the firſt Pamck, Wat, they brought-118000 Men 
into the Field for their Defence ; Nor could they Beat then afterwards in Lowbaray, as t 
did at firſt in Tw{cany, becauſe it was more rerpote, and they could not Fight them wit 
ſo much convenicnce, nor with ſo many Men." The'Cimmbre repulſed® the Romans in Gey- 
many, but following them into 7taly, they were defeated, and driven out again themſelves; 
and the Reaſon 'was, becauſe, the Romansicould bring more Forces agamſt chem :' The 
Smizz/rs may without much difficulty be over- powered Abroad, becauſe ſeldom March 
above 3o or 40200 ſtrong]; but ro Attack and Beat them at Home, is much more difficulr, 
where they can brirg into the Field 109000 and more... 1 conclude therefore, that that 
Prince whoſe People are in a Poſtute, and provided for War, does wilcly, if he expect a 
Potent and Dangerous Enemy at Horne, rather thanto:Inyade him in his own Country : 
But that Prince, whoſe Country is ill provided, and whoſe SubjeQts are il] Diſciplin'd, does 
better if-he keeps the War as far'off as hecan : And by ſo doing, cach of them (in his ſeye- 
ral degree) will defend himfclt beſt. | | 
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CHAP. XIM. 


| LY 
That from Mean 'to- Great Fortune, 'People riſe rather by Fraud than by 
| 13+ lv + A Force. 


Have found it always true, that Men do ſeldom or neyer advance themſelves froma ſmall 
beginning, to any great height, but by fraud, or by force (unleſs they come by ir by 
donation, or right of inheritance). Ido not think any inftance'is ro be found where force 
alone brought any Man to that Grandeur, but fraud and artifice have done ic many times, 
as is clear in the Lives of Philip of Macedon, Agathocles the Stilian, and ſeveral others, 
who from mean and inconftderable extraftion, came at length ro be Kings. Xenophon in 
his Hiſtory of Cyrus. inſinuates the neceiliry of fraud when he repreſents (tn his firſt Expe- 
dition againſt the King of Armenia) how all Cyrus his ations and negotiations were full 
of Fallacy and Deccit, arid that ir was that Way he Conquered his Kingdom, and not by 
Bravery and Force, by which he implies, that no Prince can do any great Marters withour 
that art of Difſembling : Beſides, he repreſents him Juggling, and playing of Tricks with 
hisown Unkle by the Mother: ſide, the King of the Medes, and ſhows that without that cx- 
cellence, he had never been King; and indeed, ] am of Opinion that frem a mean ard 
baſe Fortune, never any Man carne to be very Great by a down-right Generofity and Force ; 
bur by traud alone, there have been many, as particularly Zohn Galeazz9, who by that + 
lone wreſted the Governmenr of Lombardy our of the Hands of Meſſer Bernardo, his Uakle. 
And the ſame courſes which Princes are forced to in the beginning of their Authority, the 
ſame courſes are taken by Common-wealths at firſt, till they be ſertled/in their Government, 
and have Force ſufficient to defend themſelves. Rowe (which cicher by Change or Election 
took all Ways to make it ſelf Great) was not without this; and what greater Cunning or 
Artifice could ir uſe in the beginning of its Greatneſs, than whar 'it did cake, and is menti- 
oned before. For by their fair Carriage and lnfinuation, they got ſeveral Cities into con- 
fideration, and under thar Name, they ſubjeted them inſenſfibly, and made them their 
Slaves. The Latins, and other Neighbouring People were of this forr, by whoſe Arms 
and Alliance, the Romans having Conquered their Enemies, they were rendered ſo powertul 
that they began to handle them now, not as Aſſociates, but Subjefts; nor could the Law 
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be convinced of their ſervitude, till they ſaw the Samnites twice over-thrown, and' forced to 
accept of their Conditions. Which Vi&ories, though they gained the Romans great Repu- 
tation Abroad, among remote Princes, who underſtood more of the Name than the Pow. 
ex of the Romans, yet they created Envy and Jealoufice among thoſe who were nearer and 
more ſenſible ot their Greatneſs; and this Jealouſic and Apprehenfſion was ſo Grear, that nor 
only the Latens, but the Colonies in Lattum and Campagzia (which had been ſent thither 
not long betore) Conſederated againſt the Romans, and refolved to make War upon then. 
And this War was Commenced in the ſame manner (as I have ſaid before) moſt other 
Wars are Commenced. Not by down-right denunciation of War againſt the Romazs, but 
by defending the Stdicans againſt the Sawmtes, who made War by Allowance from the 
Romans. Nor was there any other reaſon of their Conſpiracy, but becauſe the Confe- 
derates began to ſmell our gheir Cunning, and to be ſenſible, that under that falſe Title of Al- 
lies, they were in great danger of being made Slaves, which Annius Selinus (a Latin Przcor) 
in 20 Oration to the Counlel, expreſſed very properly in theſe Words, Nam fi ettams nunc [ub 
umbra fedris equi, ſervitutem patt Poſſumus. q4i4 obeſt quin proditis Sidicinis, non Ro- 
manorum ſolum, ſed Samnitium att!rs pareamus? For if even now under the ſhadow of an 
equal Confederacy, we can endure ſervitude : What hinders but that we betray the Sidicins, and 
put 07 Necks under the Feet, not only of the Romans, but the Samnites. Which things be- 
ing ſo, it is maniteſt the Rownars wanted not at the beginning of their Riſe, that dexterity 
of Cheating, that is ſo neceſlary to all Peopie that are Ambitious of raiſing theryſelvesto a 
great height, from an inconſ{iderable beginning z which arcifice is always the leſs ſcandalous, 
by how much he thar does praCtiſe it, underſtands better how to diſguiſe it by ſome Hono- 
rable pretence, as the Rowars did very well. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Many People are miſtaken, who expe# with Meekneſs and Humility to work 
upon the Proud. 


T falls out many times that Humility and Modeſly towards ſuch as have any Pique or 
Prejudice to you, is ſo far from doing good, that it does a great deal of Miſchicf, and 

ot this, the Debate and Conſultation of the Rowzaxs about the preſervation of their Peace 
with the Latins, is an Example, from whom they were in expeQation of a War. For the 


Samnites complaining to the Romars, that the Latizs bad Invaded them, the Romans (un- - 


willing to exalperate them more, who were already roo prone to be Quarrelling) return'd 
this Anſwer, that by their League with them, the Latzns were not tyed up from making 
War as they pleasd. The Latins were fo far from bring ſatisfied by the Mildneſs of their 
Anſwer, that it made them more infolent; infomuch, that not long after they profeſſed 
them(elvestheir Enemies, as appears by that Speech of the aforeſaid Annius in the Council 
aforeſaid, where he tellsthe Latins, Tentiſtts pattientiom negando milttem : Luis dubitat ex- 
arſiſſe eos ? Pertulerunt tamen hunc dolorem. Exercitus nos parare adverſus Samnites, fe- 
deratos [uos, audiirunt, me mouerunt ſe ab urte. Unde has 1His tanta modeſtia, niſi 4 con 
(cientia wirium, oy noſtrarum, G& ſuarum. ou tried thetr patience before, in refuſing them 
ſupplies ; who doubts but they were Netled ? Yet thty ſwallow'd it : They had Notce of our 
preparations againſt the Samnites therr Confederates, and ſtirred not tn their Deferce. Whence 
comes this mighty, Modeſty, and good Nature ? From nothing but a ſence of the diſparity betwixt 
our ſtrength, and their. own. "From hence it is clear, the patience and civility of the Romans, 
augmented the arrogance of the Latizs : And that ir is the Intereſt of all Princes to be very 
cautious of- condeſcending from their Dignity, or ſtvoping willingly to any thing that may 
give the Enemy an Opinion of his weakneſs or pulillanimity ; for it is better to loſe any 
thing bravely, and by open War, than to part with it poorly in hopes to preyent ity and it 
many tirnes happens, that thoſe who part fo eaſily with their Lands or Monies to prevent a 
War, do rather excite, than ſatisfic the Enemy, whoſe Nature commonly is ſuch, that upon 
the diſcovery of their impotence or fear, his deſires encreaſe, and new things are ſucce(- 
lively demanded , nor wilt your Friends be ſo ready to affiſt, if they find you timorous and 
irreſolure. Bur if as ſoon as you have notice of the deſigns or inſolence of the Enemy, 
you immediately prepare to correct him z he will not Invade you fo boldly, though he be 
ſtronger than you, and then your Friends will come in more freely to your afhiſtarce , 
who, had you abandoned your (elf, would certainly have forſaken you. This is intended 
only where you baye but one Enemy ; where you haye more, the beſt way is to give 
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from their Confederacy, and ſo break their League by dividing them: 


CHAP. XV. 


moſt commonly pernicious. 


Rom theſe occaſions and beginnings of the War betwixt the Latizs and the Romans, 
we may obſerve, that in all conſultations, it is beſt to coms immediately to the poinc 
1n queſtion, and bring.things toa reſult, without roo redious an hefitation and ſuſpence. 
And this we may learn from the Council which the ſaid Lats took at that time, when their 
War with the Romans was in debate. For the Romans ſuſpetting the defeQtion of the Latine, 
for their berter information, and that they might reduce them (if poſhble) without Bloms, 
ſent ro them to ſend over Eight of their Principal Citizens to Rowe, to conſult with them 
about keeping of the Peace. The Latins being conſcious to themſelves of many things 
which they had afted againſt the pleaſure of the Romans, call'd a Council to confider of the 
Perſons that were to go, and what their Commiſſioners ſhould ſay when they came there. 
The Council being divided, one Man propoſing one thing, and another Man another, Az- 
mus the Prztor had this expreſhon, 41 ſumman rerum noſtrarum pertinere arbitror, ut cogt- 
tetts mags, quid agendum nobis, quam quid loguendum fit, facile erit explicatis Confiliis, ac- 
commodare rebus werba. I concerve it more pertinent t0 our buſixeſs, That you conſider rather 
what ts to be done, than what is to be ſaid ; for when you are come 10 a reſolution, it will be no 
hard matter 10 accommodate your words. W hich ſaying was doubtleſly true, and ought to be 
regarded by all Princes and Common-wealths, For whilſt we are ambiguous, and uncer. 
tain what is to be done, 'we cannot tell how to adapt and accommodate our Language ; but 
when we are come to a reſolution, and have decreed what is ro be done, it is nor fo diff- 
cult. I have inſerted this paſſage the more willingly, becauſe I my ſelf have known this 
Irreſolution do much Miſchief, to the detriment and diſhonour of our States; and it is a 
fault peculiar to all weak and improvident Princes and Governments to be ſlow and tedious, 
as well as uncertain in their Councils, which is as dangerous as the other, eſpecially when 
the debate is about the relief or proteftion of a Friend ; for your flownels does no good to 
him, and expoſes your ſelf. Theſe uncertain or tedious Reſolutions proceed cither from 
want of Courage and Force, or from the Croflneſs and Maleyolence of the Counſellors, who 
catried away by ſome private Paſſion of their own, will rather ruin the State, than not 
accomplifh their Revenge, fo that inſtcad of expediring and puſhing things to a concluſion, 
they impede and obſtrudt whatever is before them. For your good Citizens (though the 
yogue of the People runs the more dangerous way) will never hinder che coming to a 
reſult, eſpecially in things that will not diſpenſe with much rime. Gerolamo, a Tyrant in 
Syracuſe being Dead, and the War betwixt the Romans and Carthagimians very hor, a 
Council was called by the Syracuſans, and it wasdebated which fide they ſhould rake. The 
Queſtion was canvaly'd with fach order by both Parties, that it remained 1# awbiguo, and 
nothing was reſolved, till at length Appolonides (one of the Principal in that City) in a 
Graye and Prudent Oration, remonſtrated, That neither they were to be blamed who had 
fpoken for the Romars, nor they who adhered to the Carthagrmans, but the length and 
uncertainty of their debate ; for that Irreſolution would be the occaſion of certain Ruin : 
bur if they came to a concluſion, with which fide ſoever they joyn'd, they' might hope 
for ſome good. Titus Liwius could not better have diſplayed the danger of-this kind of 
ſaſpence, than in this caſe of the Latins ; whoſe Afliſtance againſt the Rowans being deſired 
by the Lawintans, they were ſo long in their debate, that when at laſt they came co a Reſo- 
lution, their ſupplies were ſcarce gone out of their Gares, before they had news that their 
Confederates were Beaten. Whereupon Milontus the Pretor ſaid very wittily, This liulc 
ground which we have Marched, will coſt us very dear to the Romans ; and this hapned to 
them for the rediouſneſs of their Councils ; ferthey ſhould cicher have afliſted, or denyed 
them out of Hand ; had they denyed them, rhe Romaxs had not been diſguſted ; had they 
complied, they might have ſupported - their Afociates, and have kept” them from hou 
ruined ; but doing neither, they deſtroyed their Friends, and hazarded themſelves H 
this precept of bringing things to a ſpeedy Reſolution, been followed by the Florent:nes, 
they had prevented many Miſchicfs and Damages which they met withal upon the _ 
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and promile what you think fir, that if poſfible, you may draw off ſome or other of them 


Weak States are irreſolute and uncertain in their Councils, and flow Councils are 
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of Lewis X11 into 7taly againſt che Duke ot Ailan ; tor the ſaid King Lewis, having re- 
ſolved upon the ſaid Expedition, he propoſed to their Embaſladors in his Court, that the 
Florentines ſhould not interpole or concern themſclyes in the Quarrel, upon which cerms, 
he would receive them into his proceftion, and defend them from any barm ; the Embal 
{adors agreed, and a Months time was allowed for Ratification from the Ciry. Bur the 
Ratifica!ion was deterred (by the Imprudence of ſome Perſons who favoured the Duke of 
Milan's Intereſt) till the French had almoſt Conquered all, and being offered then, it was 
refuſed by the* King of France (who knew well enough, that the Florentines were then 
forced to what they did ; and defired his Amity, more out of fear, than aftcf&ion) which 
picce of delay, colt the Florentines a good round Sum of Mony, and might well haye - 
been their ruin; as juſt ſuch an accident was afterward. And this indiſcretion of theirs 
was the greater, becauſe they were no way ſerviccableto the Duke of Milan ; who, if he 
had prevailed, would doubtleſs have ſhown himſclt a greater Enemy to them, than the 
King of France. Of this flowneſs, and uncertainty of Councils, I have ({poken before, 
but new occaſion preſenting it ſelf, I have diſcourſed of it again, as a thing worthy the 
obſcrvation of all Common-wealths, eſpecially like ours. 


CHAP. XVI. 


How much the Soldiers of our Times do differ from the Diſciplin of the 


Ancients, * 


H E Battel which the Romans Fought with the Latins, in the Conſulſhips of Manl;: 

us. Torquatus, and Decius, was the preateſt.and moſt important that ever they had 

in any. War, with any other Nation. For as the Latins loſt all by loſing the Vitory, and 
the Romans got the Dominion of them : So the Romans, had they loſt che Bartel, muſt 
have loſt their Liberry with ic, and turn'd Subjeas ra the Latins. Levy tells us the ſame 
thing, for (ſays he) the Latey Army was 1n nothing inferiour_to the Romans ; their Cou- 
rage the ſame, their Conſtancy the ſame, and their Numbers the ſaine ; if the Rowars had 
any advantage, it was in their Generals, which indecd were better than the Latins, and 
itis expreſſed by ſeveral, both Latins and Rowan, who have left an Account of that Bartel 
to Poſterity ; that where. ever Manlms had been, that fide would cerrainly have Conquered. 
In this Bartel there were two things very exemplary and remarkable : One of the Conſuls 
to keep his Soldiers firm in their Obedience, and preſerve their Military Diſciplin, cauſed 
his own Son to be Slain for trangrefſing his Orders, though he gain'd the Viftory by the 
means. The other devoted himſelf freely ro Death, for the good of his Country ; for the 
diſpute was like to be very hard, Fighting againſt the Latins, who (as Livy tells us) had the 
ſame Language, the ſame Cuſtoms, the ſame Arms, the ſame Diſciplin with the Romans ; 
the Soldiers, the Captains, the Tribunes, both in one Army and the other, had been Come- 
rades, and (crved forinerly rogether, not only in the ſame Army, or Garifon, but in the ſame 
Company and Band. Ir was necrlary therefore, being equal in their Numbers, and equal 
in their Courage, that ſometbing Extraordinary ſhould begJone, that might render the Sol- 
dicrs ficrcer, and more obſtinate to overcome, upon which fierceneſs and obſtinacy the 
whole hopes of the Viftory did depend : For whilſt there is any ſuch in the Breaſts of the 
Soldiers, they never think of Running, bur prels ſtill on for Vitory and Prizz ; and be- © 
cauſe there was more of this Conſtancy and Forticude in the Breaſts of the Romans, than in 
the Breaſts of the Latzxs, partly the deſtiny, and partly the bravery of the Conſuls effected 
that for the good Succeſs of their Army, and the preſeryation of their Diſciplin, Torguatus 
Killed his Son, and Dectus himſelf. Titus Living in his deſcription of the equality of their 
force, gives us an exact account of the Orders which they obſerved in their Armics and 
Fights, and he has done it fo largely, I need not repeat it all, but ſhall only fele& what I 
thiak moſt particularly remarkable, and whar, if obſerved by the Generals of our day, might 
have prevented very great diſorders. 1 ſay then, that according ro Lzzy's deſcription, their 
Armies were divided into three Principal Schrers or Squadrons. The firſt conſiſted of their 
Haſtati, which were moſt of chem Young Men in the flower of their Age digeſted imo Mani- 
Þult or {mall Parties, and > at a certain diſtance wich Pikes or Darts in their Hands, 
trom whence they were called Haſtats, The ſecond Squadron was as numerous as the firſt, 
and divided into as many Manipuli, but their diſtance was ſomerhing greater, and it con» 
liſted of choice Men, from whence chey were called Princepes. The third and laſt Squa- 
dron was the biggeſt of the three, and had almoſt as many in it as both the other : Hog 
$ 3 - this 
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this was made up ot the ancicnteſt and moſt experienced Soldiers, whom they called Trear. 
They two had their certain diſtances, bur ſomething greater than in either of the other. Jn 
their Bartels, the Haſtati were in the Van ; the Prsncepes behind them, and the Trears; in 
the Rear. To every one of theſe Squadrons, there was a Body of Horſe, which bei 

drawn up in two Diviſions, and diſpoſed one of the Right, and the other on the left Hand of 
the Army, repreſented rwo Wings, and were therefore called Ala. Theſe three Squadrons 
preceded and followed one hes. <2 exaltly, but the Haſtatt in the firſt Squadron were 
drawn up cloſer, That being to receive the firſt 1mperus of the Enemy, they might ©. 
dure it the better. The Principes that followed them, were not in ſuch cloſe order, bur 
were diſpoſed at more diſtance ; to the end, that it the Haſtats ſhould be forced to Retire, 
they might be received into that Squadron without diſorder or confuſton. Burt the Triari 
were drawn up with greater Spaces and Intervals than both the other, and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that if rhey were repulſed, that might fall back among them, and make an entire 
Body together : Being drawn up in this Order, the Haſtat: began the Fight ; if they were 
over pyxered by the Enemy, and forced to give Ground, they fell back to the Prixcipes, 
and Uniting with them, renewed the Fight in one Body ; if they were both of them too 
weak, and urable to bear up againſt the Encmy, they Retreated gradually into the Spaces 
berwixt the Triaris, and then all the three Squadrons beirg joyned, the whole Army 
charged ina Body, and if they were Bearen, farewel, there were no more Reſerves, but the 
Barrel was loſt; and becaule whenever the Triargz were engaged, the whole Army was in 
danger, this Proverb grew very frequent, Re: redutta eſt ad Triarios. Things are now at 
the Extremity. The Generals of our times, having laid aftde all the old Diſciplin of the 
Romans, have neglefted this among the reſt, to their no little prejudice. For he that 
draws up his Army in a Poſture with cwo ſuch Reſerves, muſt be Beaten three times before 
he can be utterly Defeated z whereas once Beating will do the Enemies buſineſs. Bur he 
that truſts only tothe firſt ſhock (as the Chriſtian Armies do generally now) may caſily 
be broken ; the leaſt diſorder, or relaxation of Courage, putting all ro the Rout. And 
that which is the Reaſon why our Armies are ſo quicklv Deteatcd, is, becauſe they have loſt 
the old way of falling back one Body into another, and Rallying three times. For whoever 
draws up his Army according to the Modern Cuſtom, does it with one of theſe ewo inconve- 
niences, He cither draws up his ſeyvt\al Squadrons ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and by enlarging 
his Ranks, makes his Files very thin (which weakens his Army very much, by leaving the 
diſtance ſo {mall berwixt che Front, and the Rear) or elſe he draws them up deeper, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Rowmars ; but then their Files are ſocloſe, that if the Front be 
Beaten (there being no Spaces in the Barrel to receive them) they entangle and confound 
one another ; {o as the Front being Repullſed, falls foul upon the middle Squadron, and both 
of them vpon the third, whereby they are embarraſſed, and hindred from advancing or 
' receiving the Enemy in any order, and tte whole Bartel is loſt. The Spamſh and French 
Armies at the Battel of Ravenna (where Monſieur de Forx the French General was Slain) 
Fought very well, being drawn up according to the Mode of our timcs, with their Fronts 
ſo exrended, that their Battalions were much more in wideneſs than depth, -and this was 
done in reſpect of the Ground, which in that place was very ſpacious and large ; for being 
ſenſible, that Retreats are moreÞifficule where the Files are r00 deep, they drew them up 
large in the Fronr, to prevent Kt as much as poſſible : Bur when they are ſtraitned for 
Room, they are forced to be contented, and draw up as well as they can, for there is no 
Remedy. - They ace ſubjc& likewiſe to the ſame diſorders in their Marches and Incurſions 
into the Enemies Co:mmy, whether to Forrage, or upon ſome other defign, Inthe War 
berwixt the Florentines and Piſans (upon their Rebellion after the King of France's 
paſſage into 7taly) coming to a Bartel at Santo Regolo, the Florentines were Defeated by 
their own Horſe, which being drawn up in the Front of the Army, and charged ſmartly 
by the Enemy, were put into diſorder, and forced to fall foul. upon' their Foot, which 
broke their whole Army. And I have been many times aflured by Moxſteur Griacus 
de Burgo (an. old Officer of Foot in- the Florentene Army) that their Foot had not Fled 
that day, bur for the diſorder of their own Horſe; The Smizzers (the beſt Soldiers of our 
times) when they are drawn up with the French, will be ſure to be drawn up in. 
the Flanks; that if cheir Horſe ſhould be Beaten, they may not be driven in a- 
mong them. And though theſe things ſeem eafie ro- be underſtood, and more caſte 
to pradtiſe, yet there has not been one of our late Generals that has found the Way of 
imitating this old Merhod, or correfting the new « for though they alſo have their Armics 
divided into three Squadrons, which they call the Van-Guard, the Body, and the Rear ;. 
yet they uſe them only in their Marches, and Incampments; but when they come toa 


Bartel, it is ſeldom {ſcen but they arc drawn up - as aboycſaid, and altogether pas 
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the rick of one ſhock, and no more, And becauſe ſorne People to excuſe their igno- 
rance; pretend the Execution of the Cannon, will not ſuffer them to miake uſe of 
the od Order, I ſhall examin in the next Chapter, whether that can be a juſt im- 
pediment or not. 
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GHAP. AVIL 


How the Armies of our times are to judge of Artillery, and whether the genes 
ral Opinion of #t, be true. 


Hen I conſider with my {df how many ' Ficld-Battels were fought by the Romant 
in ſeveral rirnes, it falls into my Thoughts to examin what many People have 
believed, that had there been great Guns in thoſe days, as there are now, the Rowars could 
never have ovcr-run Provinces, mor made them tributary fo cafily, nor have done ſo 
many great things as they did z for by reaſon of theſe Fire-Arms, Granadoes, and ſuch 
kind of Engines, People are foonet terrified, and cannot ſhow their Valour ſo freely as 
hererofore ; To which is added, that Armies come with more difficulty to a Batrel, and 
that their Orders and Ranks are not fo cafily kept, fo that in time the whole buſineſs of 
War will be diſpatched by the Cantion. Not thinking it improper to enquire into theſe 
Opinions; to examin whether Artillery have added or ſubſtrated from the ſtrength of 
our Armies, and raken away, br\given more occaſion to our Captains of doing braye 
things ; 1 ſball begin with their firſt. Opinion, that the Rowans would not have made 
thoſe vaſt Corqueſts, had there been Arnllery:in thoſe days : In anſwer, I ay, that War 
is wofold, defenſive, or cffenfive; and it is firſt to be conſidered, which of theſe two 
ways it docs moſt Miſchief or Good z and thought it may be ſaid, it does great Miſchief in 
both, yer I am of Opinion, it is much more prejudicial to him that is upon the defenſive, 
than him that is upon the offenſive part. The Reaſon is, becauſe he who defends himſelf, is 
either Blocked up iri ſome 'Town,' or ſtraitned in bis Camp : If in a Town, it is either 
ſmall (like your Ciradels) or large:<Ia the firſt caſe the Befteged isloſt ; for the force of 
thoſe Guns is ſuch, that no Wall is fo thick ; but in a few days they will Beatit down : So 
that if he has no Retreat, nor time to ſtopup the Breaches, or throw up new Works within, 
the Enemy enters pell mell at the Breach, and the Cannon of the Town does the.Gariſon 
very little good ; for this is a Maxim, where People can fall on in a Crowd, and run Head- 
long in their Fury to a Storm, great Guns do never repel them. Wherefore the fierce 
Aflauks of the Tramontarnt are tiot ſocafily ſuſtained, as the Attacks of the [tahans who 
fall not on with char Pary and Impatienceas the other, but March up cooly and quietly to 
the Bartel, and do rather Skirmiſh than Storm. Thoſewho enter a Breach in this Gravity 
and State, are ſure ro go to pot, for the Artillery does certain Execution upon them : But 
thoſe who fall cn brizkly, and crowd one another. in:o the Breach (if- there be ro new 
Works or Rerrenchments thrown vp within) enter as they pleaſe wichout any great preju- 
dice by the Cannon ; for though ſome of them may be Killed, yet they cannot be ſo many 


as to hinder the taking of the Town. That this is rrue,” we find by many inſtances in Zraly, 


and among the reſt, in the Siege of Breſcia, the Town Revolted to the Yeartiars, only the 
Caſtle ſtood firm for the French. That the Town might receive no prejudice from the 
Caſtle, the Yenetians Fortified the great Street that comes down from the Caſtle with great 
Guns io the Front, Flanks, and every where, ſo that they thought themſelves ſecure, not 
only from Sallies within, but from Relict wichour. Bur Monſieur de Foix made no reckon- 
ing on them; for Marching thicher with a Body of Horſe, he Alightcd, and Charging 
boldly through the ſaid Streer. Relieved the Cafile, wichour any confiderable loſs. Sothat 
he who is ſhut up in a ſmall Place, his Walls Battered down, and has nothing left but his 
Artillery to defend him, is in very great danger, and can hardly eſcape : If the Place you 
be'a large Town, where you have Room enough to Retire, and throw up new 
Works ; yet your diſadvantage is great, and the Enemies great Guns ſhall do more Miſchicf 
upon you, than yours upon him. Por firſt, you muſt be forced ro advance your Carmon, 
and raiſe rherm to ſorne higher place ; for whilſt they are Level with the Ground, every blind 
or ſmall Work that the Enemy throws up, is fufficientto ſecure him ; and being forced ro 
Plane them higher, either upon the top of ſome Wall, cr Church, or Mount (creed on 
purpoſe) you fall nnder two inconveniences; One is, that you cannot bring ſuch large 
Guns upon thoſe places, as he cat bring without, becauſe, in thoſe little places, great Guns 
are not to be managed; The other #, that if you could get them up, they cannot os 
eany 
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calily (:curcd, becaule they cannot have the convenience of Works or Baskers to detend 
them, as the Enemy has whoſe Guns are planted as *he pleaſes. So that it is almoſt im- 


poſſible for him chat is Befieged, ro keep his Cannon long upon a high place, withour being 


diſmounted, if the Enemy without has any ſtore of Artillery : and to keep.them- upan the 
Ground, is to have little or no uſe of them, as I ſaid before : So that when all isdone, the 
beſt way to defend a Town is as they did of old, by their ſmall Shor, and the Courage of 
the Soldier : And yer, though ſmall Shot be of ſome uſe to the Beſieged, it cannot counter. 
vail the damage which they receive from the Enemies great Shot, for by them their Walls 
are Battered, and Beaten down into the Ditches, ſo that when the Enemy comes to Storm 
(which he may do with more caſe, when the Ditches arc filled up wich the Ruins of the 
Walls) the Beſieged are under great diſadvantage. Wherefore, as I ſaid before, thoſe Guns 
are more beneficial to the Beſieger, than the Beſieged. And if you do not defend your 
ſelf, cicher in a great Town or a little, but ſhall chuſe rather ſome ſtrong and convenient 
Place, where you may Encamp and Entrench, ſo as not to be forced to an Engagement, 
but with advantage to your ſelf : I ſay that in this caſe you have no better way now, than 
the Ancients had of old, and that many times your great Guns are more inconvenient, 
than otherwiſe, for if che Enemy falls upon your Back, with any advantage of Ground, 
as may cafily happen ; thar is, if he gains by accident any eminence- that commands your 
Camp, or (urp: izes you before your Intrenchments are faniſhed, he quickly diflodges you, 
and compells you to Fight. This was the Caſe with the Spamards before the Bartel of 
Ravenna, who Entrenched upon the River Roncus, but made their Trenches too low, 
whereupon the French having the advantage of the Ground, with their great Guns played 
ſo furiouſly over thetn into their Camp, that the Spammards” were-glad to diſlodge, and 
forced afterwards to give them Bartel. And if you ſhall chuſe ſuch a Place.to Entreach in, 
ascommands the whole Country, and Fortific itſo well, that the Enemy dares not Artack 
you, 'yer the Enemy -will have the ſame ways of provoking and diſlodging you, as were 
praiſed of old, that is, by making inroads, and plundering your Country ; by inſeſting 
your Roads, and intercepting your Cenvoys, and a Thouſand other diftrefſes and incormo- 
ditics which he will put upon you, againſt which Artillery will give bur little Relick. 
So that conſidering what'has been ſaid, and that the, Rowan Wars were moſt commonly 
offenſive ; they would have had advantage by them, iand- in probabiliry have augmented 
their Conqueſts, had there becn any Artillery in their times: As to the ſecond Allegation, 
that by reaſon of thoſe great Guns, Men could not ſhow their Valour ſo much as in ancient 
rimes ; I anſwer, it is true, and the danger is greater when they come to place their Lad- 
ders, and make an Aflaulr dully and heavily, and rather one by one, than in a Body ; their 

Officers being in the ſame hazard, and liable to be Killed at greater diſtance, nor can the 
ſtrongeſt Guards, nor choiceſt Men about them, ſecure rhem ; yer for all theſe great dangers, 
no Memorable Inſtance can be produced of any great damage that ever was reccivyed, 
For Towns are not taken uſually by Storm, or Aſſault ; but by way of Leaguer as formerly; 
and in thoſe that are taken by Storm, the danger is not much greater than ir was then; for 
even in thoſe times, whoever undertook the defence of a Town, had his Machines and 
Inſtruments of War, which chough not diſcharged -with ſuch force, did the ſame Exgcuti- 
on, And-as to the reaching of Commanders ata diſtance, and Killing them in the.mid(t 
of their Reſerves, there have been tewer of chem Slain (ſince great Guns came vp) in 24 
Years Wars in 7taly, than there was in any Ten Years in the time of the Rowazs ; for unlels 
it were Count Lodowic della Mirandola (who was Killed in Ferrara, when the Venetian: 

Invaded. that State) and the Duke of Nemows who was Killed at Ciregnuola, there has not 

been one great Officer Slain; for Monſieur de Fogx at Ravenna Dyed by the Sword. So that 

if Men ſhow themſelves not ſo Couragiousas formerly ; it is from the:weakneſs and ill order 

of their Armies, rather than the Artillery : And whereas it is faid- that theſe great Guns 
are an impediment to their Fighting, and that the deciſion of Bartels will by degrees be 

left to the Artillery ; I reply, hat that Opinion is clearly a Miſtake, and has been judged 

ſo by all thoſe who are for the old way of Diſciplin. For he that would have his Soldiers 
good, muſt Exerciſe them well, and with frequent 'Alarms (true or falſe, 'tis no marccr) 
accuſtom them to the Enemy, bring thera to Handy-ſtroaks, and as it were, totake one ano- 

ther by the Beards; by which means they will come to a greater dexterity in haudling their 

Weapons, and grappling with the Enemy ; and for the ſame reaſon, the Foot are rather to 
be relyed upon than the Horſe , for if your Foot be nimble and good, you may fall with 

more ſecurity upon an Enemy perplexed and embarraficd with a train of Artillery, than you 

could of old when they had their Elephants, their Chariots with Scythes, and ſuch other 

devices. And if the Rowan: could find out Remedies daily againſt ſuch daily Inventions, 


no queſtion but they would havye found out ſome or other againſt great Guns; and ſo wo 
the 
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the more-eafily, becauſe the danger of che Guns is ſooner over, than the danger of the 
other: For the execution which is done by the Cannon, is done before the Engagement be. 
gins; The cxccation by the Chariots and Elephants, during ghe whole Fight ;, beſides the 
Cannon is eaſily avoided by rhe Infamry, either by poſting themſelves behind ſornie Bank, 
or clapping down upon their Bellies; and yer, of this ſo cafic and obvious an Evaſion, cxpe- 
rience tells. us, there is ſeldom any neceſſity ; for ic is a hatd matter to point your great 
Guns ſocxaRly, but that either they will be Mounted too high, and ſhoot over you, or roo 
low, 'and never come at you : and when the Bartel is joyn'd, 'tis as clear as the day, that 
neicher great nor ſmall Shot is of any advantage; for it the Artillery be placed before the 
Army, 'tis odds, bur it is taken ; it behind, the Execution ic does, is upon themfelves ; and 
on cither ſide ircan gaul you butlictle, before you ger to it, and either cloy, or ſecure it, 
and if an Example be required, we have one ready in the Swizzers, who at Nawarre in the 
Year 1513. without Horle or Artillery, or any ſuch thing, fell upon the French Camp, and 
overcame them, though they were as ſtrong as I renches and Artillery could make them ; 
and another reaſon is (beſides what has been urged before) becauſe Artillery ought to be 
Guarded (if you would have ic do ſervice) with Walls or Ramparts, or ſome ſuch thing as 
may ſecure ic from being taken, otherwiſe ic will be of no uſe, as when in Field Fights, ic 
has nothing to defend ir, but the Bodies of Men. In the Flanks they are of no uſe, more 
than the old Rowan Engines in thoſe days, who were placed out of their Squadrons, that 
they might be managed with more dexterity, and (wheneyer over-laid by the Horſe, 
or any thing elſe) they were received into their Legions : And if there be any Way of ma- 


king advanrage of Artillery in a Field-fight, itis this; He that uſes it otherwiſe, underſtands 


not very well, and puts his confidence in chat which may cafily deceive him: The T; urk in- 
deed by the help of his great Guns, obtained two or three Vittorics againſt the Sophy, and 
the x ; but ic proceeded more from rhe Novelty of the Noiſe, and the Terror it brought 
upon their Horſe, than any great Execution they did. I conclude therefore, that Artillery 
may be good in an Army thar.is ſtout z but where they are uſed in an Army that is raw 
and inexperienced, they are of little advantage, if the Enemy be cicher Couragions or 
Strong. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. _ 


How by the Authority of the Romans, and the univerſal Diſciplin of the Ancients, 
the Foot are more ſerviceable than the Horſe. 


Y many Argumentsand Examples, it may be proved, that the Romans in their Military 
Exploits had greater eſtimation for their Inianry, than their Horſe ; and how all 

their principal deſigns were Executed by their Foot : This appeared in their Wars with the 
Latins, when the Rowan Army being over powered, and giving —_— in that great 
Bartel near the Lake of Regifum, the Roman General cauſed his Cavalry to Diſmount, and 
Fight on Foot, and by ſo doing, they recovered their Ground, and got the Vidtory ; by 
which it is manifeſt, the Romans thought them more (erviccable on Foot than on Horſe: back, 
and in that poſture, placed more confidence in therm. The ſame thing they praGtiled in 
wany other Fights, and always with good Succeſs; tor can the Railery of Hannibal be ob- 
jected againſt this, who when news was brought him at the Batcel of Carnnas, that the 
Conſuls had cauſed all their Horſe tro Diſmount, reſolving to Fight it out on Foor, cryed 
out in derifion, Quay mallem winitos mihi traderemt Equites. They might as well have bound 
them, and deliver:d them to me. Which Exprethon, though coming out of the Mouth of 
an excellent Perſon, yet his fingle Authority is not to be put in the Balance againſt the jadg- 
ment of the whole Rowan Common- wealth, and the experience of ſo many brave Captains 
as bad been' Educated under it; and if it were, there are reaſons co defend it: The Foot 
can get into ſeveral places where the Horſe cannot get : The Foot keep their Ranks better 
than the Horſe, and in any diforder, are fooner Rallied, and ina > fa again ;- whereas 
the Horſe are more nnmanageable, and when onee out of order, with great difficulty ro 
be Rallied. Beſide (as ic is amotg Men) fo it is among Horſes, ſome arc high Spiriced 
and Couragious, others are unroward atid dull; andir frequently happens, that a Meteled 
Horſe has a Cowardly Rider, or a-Mertled Rider a dull Horſe; be it which it will, che 
diſpatiry is inconvenient. A Body of Foot well order'd and drawn up, will cafily be roo 
hard, for the ſame number of Horſe; btit the ſame number of Horſe, will have hard Ser- 
vice'to break a Body of Foot, ifthere be any thing of proportion berwize-themy Ont this 
; Inion 
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opinion is confirmed, not only by ancient and modern Examples, but by the relations -and 
conſticutions of Legiſlators, and whoever cle have left any Rules and DireCtions for the 
Government of an Army z, for though they tell us, indeed, Thar at ficſt, Horſe were in 
greateſt Repuration, becaule the way of ordering of Foot was not known z but as ſoon ag 
the Way of manageing them was found our, ana their uſefulneſs was diſcovered, they were 
preferred tothe Horſe. Not but that Horſe are very neceſſary in an Army to ſcout Abroad 
make Incuifions into the Enemies Country, purſue the Enemy when he runs, and con. 
front their Horle when they come to a Baitel; yet the hopes and ſtrength of an Army lies 
more eſpecially in the Foot, and if any one Error in the Condutt of our Jtalian Princes hay 
contribated to the enflaving of their Country, it is their negleCting to improve themſelyey 
in the management of Foor, and addreffing themſelves wholly to the Horſe. And this 
fault proceeded from the malignity of the Officers, or the ignorance of thoſe who Govern'q 
the State : For this laſt 25 Years, the Commands ot the 7talran Militia, being in the Hands 
of Reformades and Soldiers of Fortune, who had no fetled Eſtates, they made ir their de. 
ſign rop:eſerve their Commands by all pofſible means, though with never ſo much preju. 
dice to their Maſters : And becauſe a great Body of Foot was not like to be long Paid 
\nor would there always be occaſion to uſe them) and a little one would not turn ro account; 
they apply'd themſelves wholly to the Diſciplin of Horſe ; for 200 or Joo Horſe was a 
fair Command, and maintained the Officers in a good Reputation ; nor was the charge ſo 
great, bur thejr Governours could Pay chem. For the betrer infurance therefore of their 
Places, they began to undervalue and decry the Foot Service, in ſuch manner, that by de. 
grees, they were almoſt wholly laid aſide 4 ſo that in the greatelt of their Armies, there 
were very few Foot; the unhappineſs of which praftice, with other irregularities in our 
days, has made the Italian Militia ſo weak, it bas not been able to defend it (elf- againſt 
the inſults and depredations of Foreigners. So-.then the Foot is with more confidence to 
be rely'd upon, than the Horſe; and that this was the judgment of the Romazs, appears 
by another Example. The Romans were encamped before Sora, and a Party of Horle Sal. 
Iving our- of the Toan to Bear them from ſome Poſt, was mer by a Rowan Caprain at the 
Head of his Trcop, who charging bis adverſary, it was their Fortune both of them to be 
Slain. However, their Troops continued the Fight, though their Officers were Dead, and 
the Romans to facilitate their Vitory, diſmounted in the middle of the Fight, and forced 
the Enemy to dothe ſame, if they hada mind to defend themſelves ; ſothat the nature of 
the Fight was changed ; the Foot Service was preferred, and the Sammites were Routed, 
Nothing can be more plain, that the Foot were preferred, than this caſe; for though upon 
other occaſions the Conſuls many times diſmounted' their Troops, yer ic was to reinforce 
and bring off the Foot, that were over-laid by the Enemy ; but herethey diſmounted not 
to Relieve their own Foot, or to Engage with the Enemies, but Fighting Horſe againſt Horſe, 
and finding their Victory doubtful, they thought, though they could not maſter them on 
Horſe-back, they might do it on. Foot, and accordingly they Alighted: I conclude there- 
fore, that a Body of well-ordered Foot is very hardly to be Broken, bur by another Body 
of the ſame." Craſſus and Marcw Antonius, with a {mall Body of Horſe, but a Army 
of Foot, over-run and Harraſlcd the whole Country of the Parthraxs for ſeveral days toge- 
ther, though the Parthians bad avaſt Army of Horſe to defend it. Craſſus, *tis true, mil- 
carried in the Expedition, but it was more by the Falſhood, than Gallantry of the Enemy ; 
for relying too much upontheir Promjſes, he was reduced ro ſuch diſtreſs for Proviſions, 
that he and his whole Squadron were loſt; nevertheleſs in the midſt of theſe Exigences, 
being inan open and Chainpain Country, where there were vo Mountains, no Woods, no 
Rivers to ſhelter or caſe them, far trom all Relicf, and nothing lefr to ſuſtain them, the 
Foot breught themſelves off under.che Command of M: Anthorre, and behaved rhemuſclves 
ſo well in the Opinion of the Parthians themſelves, -that their vaſt Army of Horſe durſt not 
ventu:e upon them: But ro what purpoſe do we trouble our Reader with examples ſo 
remote, we have Teſtimony nearer Home that will doic eff-Ctually... We have known in 
our time g@00 Swizzers at Nowars Artack 10900 Horlc, and as many Foot, (eng 
moſt Gaſcorgnes) they never regarded: After this 26009 Swizzers fer upon the King 0 
France in Milan, who bad with him.20009 Horſe, 40200 Foor, and at Hundred pieces of 
Artillery, and though: they did not vanquiſh him, as at the Barrel of Nowars, yer they 
Fought him bravely for two days together, and though, worſted ar laſt, yer the greateſt 
art of them got off.. Marcus Regutus Attilius placed ſuch confidence in his Foot, that 
he not only oppoſed: them to the Enemies Horſe, but-to their Elephants; and though his 
Succeſs did not anſwer bis Exp*&ation, yet it hindered nor, but that as great Matters, might 
have been expetted from'his Foor. Sothen whoever would defeat a Body of Foot well 


ordered, muſt do it with another Body better ordered than they, or it is never to. be fone 
| | n 
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ei In-the-titwe of Philip 7i/conci Duke of Milan, '16000 Swirzer; having made a Fo" | 
| « Lombardy j* Catmignuol' the '(ard'Dikes General marched againſt 'thetm with about 1060 

5 Yom ard-Tome Foot ; for nor being ' acquainted with theit way of Fighting, "he chought 
they would have been ſufficient, but having fallen  vpon then with"his 'Horſs, and' been 


_, ſed: witty! lofs, being 4 wiſe'' Man, ' and one that knew how to' frame hiniſelf to every 
lie accident, hb.tecruited: very well} marched againſt theme again, and coming to an Engage» 
- aent,' cauſed ulb his Cuiradidry-to Hifnount, and at the Head of his Foot, fall 6n upon the 
_ who:were nor able to reſiſt chem. For the Cuiralfiets being compleatly arm'd; 
this forced. their! way into the Body of the Swixzers without any lofs, f& as their whote Army 
n'd was defered; und cur ' off; nd! none left alive, but whar were preſerved by the Humanity 
nds of 'Cirmignanle,': I do nor! doube but many F ren are well enough! ſatisfied in their judge 

ments, 'thac-:F oor are more ſerviceable than | yer ſuch is thie infelicity of our times, 


jo. that: neirher- ancient nor modern Examples, nor the confeffion of | thoſe who have tryed 
Aid them are) ſufficient: ro! prevail with''our Princes ts correct this Error, or to believe that to 
ive reputation'to the 'Aﬀneiof a- Province, it'is neceflary to revive this Order, countenance 


-. is Footandi foe thee well-pay'd 3 and then doubtleſs they-will repay him by cheir 
eo noble. Exploits. | | But they{deviate from this way, asthey do from the reſt, andtherefore 
cir no . wonder” if their Conqueſts be more: to” the detriment, than augmentation of theit 
de State. JOG ?! 7: 4 » dei. 
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I The Congueſts of Common-wealths that are il Governed, and contrary to the 
A - Modelygf the Romatis, do conduce more to the Ruine,, than Advancement of 
\ be their Afﬀe airs. ' | | 

2nd 0-: okes 3s. ty | 

ced BP endo me +- the uſe and excellence of Horſe and Foot, are fo rooted in the 
> of -& minds of men, and ſo ' confirmed with” ilt Examples, that no body thinks of refor- 
ed,” ming our late "Errors of reſtoring the old Diſcipline of the Romans. Thirty years ſince 
On who could have'perfuaded'an*Þalies that to0ge Foot could bave affaulted, 1 0800 Horſe, 
rce and as many Foot, and have beaten thetn ? Yet this was done by the Swizzers at Novars. 
not For though all Hiſtories ring of it, yet nohe of our People will believe that it is poflible 
rle, to do-now, "what 'was anciently done. They obje&t the excellence of our Horſe, and ſay 
on they are To well" arm'd, that they are able to repulſe not only a Body of Foot, but even 
TC- « Mountain or Rock ; and'by theſe kind of fallicious Arguments, they deceive themſelyes, 
dy not confidering that 'Luculſiut with a few Foot defeated 150000 of Tigrenes Horſe, and 
my yet they-had a' fort of Cuiraffiers among them like ours This Exploit of Luculw we 
(a have ſeen” ated over again by the Germans in'1/aly, as if on purpoſe to convince us of our 
nile Error. 'Which if Princes and Common-wealths could be - perſuaded to believe, they 
& would -cometit' fewer fails, ' be more ſtrong 'againſt the inſults of the Enemy, and not 
20s, place all their hopes in their Heels, as they do at this day ;. and thoſe who had the Govern- 
ces, ment of ary Civil State, would know better how to ConduQt and Manage themſelves, ei- 
_ ther as- to the enlargement, or | conſervation of 'their Dominion, and find, that. 

the and Confederactes, rather than abſolute Conqueſts ;, ſending Colonies into what. they had 
ves Conquered z making publick feuds of the Spoils of the Enerhy ;, to-infeſt aid perplex the 
not Enemy rather 'with Excurſions, and Battels, than Sieges ; to keep the' publick rich, and 
lo the private poor, and with: all poſſible caution to keep up the Diſcipline of the Army, are 
4s the "ways to 'tiake' a Common-wealth formidable and grear. Theſe are the true ways of 
" enlarging an Empire'; all rhe reſt are. uncertain,” or, pernicious; ard if there be any to 
of whom. theſe' ways are not pleaſing, they are_by afy wean to lay afide'all thoughts of ex- 
"i tending their Dominion ; to'think only- oP regulating their Laws. at home and providing 
we for rheir Defence, like the lictle States in- Germey, which'by fo doing have lived jn Peace 
* and Tranquillity' for many years together. ' 'Bur how induſtrious and careful ſgever we are, 
bh i abſtaining from injury, 'or' uſing violence t6' our Neighbour, foie body or other will be 
bo injuring us, and-it will be impoſſible to live always in quiet ; 'fr6m which provocation will 
B I ariſe not only a'defire in us,” bur a neceffity'of vindicating our ſelves, and retaliating upon 
ts them 3 arid. when this delire is orice kindled,” if our Neighbors' do not ſupply us, with o0- 
Io calion, we can find it at home, as will inevitably fall out where Citizens are opulent and 


ſtrong. And if the Cities of Germany have continued free, and at peace a a time, it 
proceeds from a peculiar diſpoſition in that Country, which is ſcarce t9 be found y 
| Aga where 
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where elſe. , That pars of . Germay,.. of,; bh new Ipeak (like Frexce-and Spain) was 


ſubje& tothe Empize af. the Remans;. þyt afterwards \that Empire, began 

and the. title of the Eppire was removnd foto. that Provinge, T hoſe that were omny 
and moſt powerful of the Cities (akipg advantage of the pulillanimity or diftreſits of their 
Emgeroes); made themſelves, free, paying only a ſmall annual. Rent for che redempkion of 
their Liheryies; Which !bging / permitted {| by. degrees all thoſe Cities which held immedi» - 
ately. of the Emperour, and had no depeadance_upon any body elſe, redeemed themſelves: 
in that, manner, , Whilſt theſe. Citieswere [imployed/inShig- T'raffick with the /Emperour,; 
it fell, out; tþat., ſeveral Corporations ths belonged to.the Duke of 4uſtris, webelled, and! 
kaving eſtabliſhed heir. Liberty, they increaſed {o faſt. in nepurgtion and weakb; chat inv: 
Gend gf returning to their {ubjeAion. to 'the Puke, they became, terrible" rg all;People about. 
them., . Fram -hence jt is;;that in our days this Proviace js ſaid, tg cankiſt of the: Swixzers,: 
the free Towns, the Princes, apd the Emperor, And. if in the;diverlity of their .conſtitus 
jons, no. Wars do ariſe, or at leaſt contigue-any time, it is from: their univerſal reſpeRt and - 
deference. to the Emperour,who, though. his force be not great, - ham fuch reputationamong 
them, that ypan any. controverſie betwixt theta, he can eaſily, compoſe ! it, and this it is 
that has kept them quiet ſo; loog, that in man's memory they; have had litle.or tio trou- 
bles, but 'whas hapned berygixrt the Swizzers, and the Houſe: of:. Auſtria; and though | for 
many years paſt, the title of Emperour, hasbeen in the ſaid Houſe ; yet has it not been a« 
ble to reduce the pertinacy of the Swizzers, though it has attempted it very folemnly. Nor 
did the reſt of the Princer und free Towns in Genmy/comridure their altace aguiol 
the Sewizzers, partly becauſe they were favourers of Li , and partly becauſe bein 
poor habe, they bad no mind the Houfe of [be of oa Brig picks 
conſtituted in this ballance, _ equilibrium, _ (yronncn than fears the Authority of 
tbe Emperoor, andis quier- und at peace, becaiiſs the parviciiter Princes, and States bein 
contented. with their awn moderate. Dominiomgand in awe one aff autrher,” do fldeartho 


was otherwiſe, the People would certainly think of enlarging as well as their NeFhbors, 
and by. conſequence interrupt that llicy which ar preſeat: they enjoy; | In 0+ 


than advantages himle f'; for new C, queſts are prejudicul a thouſand ways, and 'eſpc+ 


with your 


cerritor | | 
which way , we ſhall keep it ; which'is the more inexcuſable, 
example before our eye; 


tit 4 menporia, patrie,  Canua at that. tio, was . no | place for Militery Diſcipline ; for be- 
mlclyes « 
among his People we op 
't : WV 


| me ſo 

cy of whoever afl n/: which Fuvend! bas excellently well exprefied, when he tells 
w. hor by IC converſation among ſtrangers, the Reps Manners were fa. changed, 
t 

and excels. 
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Luxnria ineubut, vitumg;. ulciſcitur Orbem. 
What by the Corquer'd world could never be 
Reveng d by force, is Jone"by luxurie. bo” 


Things being thus, and even the People of Reme, notwithſtanding the excellence of their 
conſtitution and diſcipline, being ſubject to ſuffer, and be corrupted by their new acquiſt- 


tions "what will become of thoſe who have no ſuch vertue- nor education to'defendithear?. 


bur, beſides all the errors”. above-mentioned, are. guilty of another as dangerous reſt, 
and that is, by making uſe in their Wars,not of their own SubjeQts or Soldiers, but of Auxi- 
liaries, agd Hirelings. $6 he | 


* $ * 
he. \ 
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» 
No Prince, or Commonwealth, without manifeſt danger, can employ foreign 
Forces, either Auxiliary, or Mercenary. 


Ad 1 not diſcourſed at large inanother place about the inconvenience of Auxiliary or 
| Mercenary Forces, in reſpect of ones own, I would have taken this ©pportunity to 
have ſpoken more of it here, than I ſhall do now : But having done ic already, 1 ſhallorily 


rouch upon it at preſent, which I cannot forbear, upon a new occafion whichI have mer 


withal in Livy. 1 call thoſe Forces Auxiliaries, which a Prince or © Confederate: ſends to 
your affiſtance under his own Officers, and pay. Of this fort were the:rwo Legions which 
after the defeat of the Sammites, upon thejmportunity of the Capuans were left with them 
for the ſecurity of their Ciry. But thoſe Legions which were intended for the defence of 
that City, languiſhing in eaſe, and wallowing: in lixury,began to forget the Diſciplin of 
their Country, 'and their Reverence to the Senate, and contrive how they might make 
themſelves Maſters of the Town, conceiving the Inhabitants unworthy to exjoy-thoſe-poſ- 
' ſeffions which they were unable ro defend. But this Conſpiracy was diſcovered in- time, 
and not only prevented bur'puniſhed by the Romans, a3 we ſhall ſhew more largely here- 
after: At preſent I ſhall only ſay this, that of all Soldiers, none are employed 'with ſo 
much hazard, as your Auxiliaries. For firſt, neither Souldiers nor Officers receiving pay 
from you, but from the Prince or State by whom they are ſent, they have burlirtle regard 
either to. your intereſt or authority z but when the Warjs done, give themſelves wholly to 
pillaging and miſchief, and that not only with the Enemy, but their Friends ; moved ſome- 
times by their own,and ſometimes by the avarice of their Prince. The Remens when they 
left thoſe' Legions at Capue, had no thoughts of breaking their league, or offering them any 
injury «but the Soldiers being depraved by the licentiouſneſs of the place, and encouraged. 
by the pulillanimity of the Inhabitants,took occaſion to Confpire, and doubtleſly had they 
not been prevented, had ſeized upon the Town. This we could enforce with ſeveral other 
examples, but the caſe is ſoplain, I ſhall content my ſelf with this, and that of the Reginz, 
whoſe Inhabitants were not only rob'd and diſpoſi:fled, but murtber'd by a Legion which 
the Romans {ent to them for their ſecurity. So then in prudence a Prince or Common- 
wealth is ro take any courſe, rather than to bring himſelf into a necefſuy of employing 
Auxiliaries,eſpecially when he is to rely wholly upoa them; for go treaty or accommoda- 
tion can be made with the Enemy, but ſhall be more for his advantage, than to entertain 
ſuch Forces. And if old paſſages be conſulted, and conſidered together with the new, it 
will be found that for one time in which they ever did good, there are hundreds in which 
they bave done harm : Nor can an ambitious State or Prince have a more commodious 
occaſion to poſſeſs bimſelf of a City or Province, than when he. is invited in this manner 
" for its” affiſtance and defence. Wherefore, he whoſe indiſcretion is ſo great asto make uſe 
of ſuch Armies, not only for his defence, but bis conqueſts of other People. takes a courſe 
that muſt neceflarily undo him ; for he aims ar the acquiſition of what be cannot keep 
any longer than his Auxiliaries will, give him leave, for they can take it from him when 
they pleaſe: Bur ſuch js the unhappineſs of human ambirion, that fixing their eyes only 
upon preſens . ſatisfaQtion, they never think of inconveniences that will tollow ; whereas 
if they would reflect upon ancient Ew they would find that the lefs injurious they 
22 2 . | were 
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ere to their Neighbours, and the more generoſity they ſhew towards them, the more 
nels would they be to throw themſelyes into their Arms, as {hall be ſhewn in the next 
Chapter, by the example of the Capuans. 
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CHAP, XXL. 


The firſt Prictes which the Romans ever ſent out of their own Cit y, was to 
Capua, and that was 400 years after they began firſt to make War. 


He People of Rome (as we have ſaid many times before) in the management of their 
Wars, and the enlargement of their Empire differed much from. the methods of our 
times: For the Cities which they conquered (if they did not think fit to demoliſh” them) 
were left free, with the exerciſe of their own Laws, as before, and that without any other 
mark of ſubje&ion, than the ſubſcribing certain Articles of Agreement, and whilſt they 
kept them, they kept their old Priviledges and Dignity. And this Cuſtom they obſerved 
till they carried their Arms into Foreign Countries, and began to unravel the Govern- 
ments where they conquered, and reduce whole Kingdoms and States into Provinces : This 
will be clear'd, if we conſider that the firſt Preror which was ever ſent abroad by the 
Romans, Was to Capue; not out of any ambitious deſign, but at the requeſt bf the ſajd 
Capuiins to reRtifie and- compoſe ſome differences, which they could not do ameng ther 
ſelves, The 4ntiates following the example of the Capnans, and moved by the ſame 
neceffiry, defired a Prevor likewiſe, becauſe at that time, as Livy tells us, Non ſolum arms, 
ſed jur Romana pollebant, Not only the Arms, but the Laws of the Romans were viftorious, 
And this way-of lenity in their Government, contributed exceedingly to the enlargement 
of their Empire ; for thoſe Cities or States which have been accuſtomed to their own Li» 
berty and Laws do more eafily fubmitto a Dominion that ſeems remote and at a diſtance 
CON ir may have ſomething of ſervitude in it) than to that which is always be- 
re they Eyes, and keeps them in perpetual apprehenſion of flavery ; and there is this ad- 
vantage- beſides, That if in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, or the management of public 
affairs;' any thing be a&ed to the diſpleaſure of, the People, it has lefs infamous refleQion 
upon the Prince who leaves them to their'own Cuſtoms and Laws, than upon him who 
ſets up” Magiſtrates of his own, and diſpatches all chings by them ; and this way takes off 
@ great'deal of hatred and calumny from the Prince, which would otberwiſe fall heavily up- 
on him: Of the certainty of this opinion, we have a freſh inſtance in Italy ;, every body 
knows that Genoue was oftentimes in the poſleffion of. the French, and that that King 
(excepting of late years) uſed always to ſend thither a Governor of his own ; at preſent, 
(the neceffity of his affairs requiring it) he has given them the eleCtion of their own Go- 
vernor, and \it. is conſtantly a Genoueſe. No body queſtions but this way is moſt pleaſing to 
the City, and by conſequence their affeQions muſt be much enlarged to the King, For ir is 
the Nature of Mankind (and inſeparable from it) to truſt thoſe with more frankneſs, who 
are leaſt like to oppreſs them ;, and to fear thoſe leaſt, who are moſt merciful and human. 
This gentleneſs and familiarity in the Romans prevailed fo far upon the Capuons, that 
they made it their ſolemn requeſt, that they would ſend them a Pretor, which ifthe Re- 
»ax auſterity had but pretended to have done, they would not only have refuſed, but uſed 
all means to have freed themſelves from them. Burt what need we goto Rome and Capud 
for. examples, when we have them at home ? Every one knows how long it is ſince Piſtos 
threw ir ſelf voluntarily into the Arms of the Florentine: : Every one knows the jealou- 
fies 'and emnlations that were berwixt them and the Florenzines, Piſans, Lucchefi, and $4- 
neſs : And this diverſity of bumours proceeded not from any negle&t in the Piſtoians of 
their affairs- or from. any diſeſteem they had of their liberty,- more than the others ; buc 
from an ancient experience they had bad of the affe&ion and tenderneſs of the Florentines, 
and that was- the true cauſe why they threw. themſelves under their proteQtionz whereas 
carrying themſelyes more ſeverely ro the reſt, they were ſo far from coming in, and ſub- 
mirting to their juriſdition, that they did what chey could, and tryed all ways poffible to 
diſclaim it. doubtleſs had the Florentines, by their Leagues, or ſupplies 'comported 
themſelves with more kindneſs to their Neighbors, and not incenſed them by their auſteri- 
ties, they had' been Maſters of all Tuſcery at this hour; Not bur that Arms and Severicy 
are to-be uſed upon occaſion, but mild ways are to betryed firſt, and extremities only in 
extremity; 


CHAP. 


"CHAP. - XXIt. 


How uncertain the judgments of moſt People are, in things of 
| greateft importance. | 


He falſe and erreneous the opinions of Men, ate, . all Perſohs can teſtike who havE 
any converſation in\their Counſels z which unleſs managed by Perſons' of more 
than ordinary ſagacity, are tor the moſt part contrary to the truth. And becauſe Men of 
theſe excellent qualihcations, ih corrupted States (eſpecially -in times of Peace) by reaſon 
of the envy or ambition ,of other People,are ſubje& ro be hated z ſuch Counſels are fre- 
quently” followed, as the deluded Commons think beſt, or Tuch as' are recommended by 
thoſe who are more folicirdus of the Favour, than the benefitof the People : Bur their 
errors being diſcovered in the time of their adverſity, -neceffity direQs them to thoſe per- 
ſons' whom in the rime' of proſperity they deſpiſed, as ſhall be ſhown at large. in conve- 
nient place. Moreover hamane confultarions are ſubjeRt to certain accidents by which 
Men - are frequently deluded, unleſs rheir experience be more than ordinary, . which acci- 
dents are apt by their likelyhood and probability to perſuade People to whatever they de- 
fire. This I mention, in conſideration of the advice ot, Namſius the Pretor (after the 
Latins were defeared by the Romans) and of what was. not long '{ince generally believed 
when Francs" 1, of France invaded* Milan; 'which was defended by the  Swizzert. Fof 
Lewis X11. being dead, and Frincis d' dngoleſme- ſucceeding in that kingdom, be had a 
great deſign f recovering Milan, which. trot many years before had been taken from them 
by- the S#izzers, at the encouragement of Fiulius II, T'o facilitate his Entetprize, he made 
it his bufinels to gain- a party in Italy, and having made ſure of the Venetians, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the * Florentines, and* Pope Lev X. conceiving it would be a great corroboration 
to- his afairsif he could make them, ſeeing the Forces of the King of Spain were in Lom- 
bardy, and the Emperour's . at Verona. Pope Leo: could not be brought to conſent, being 
perfuaded (as is ſaid) by his Counſel, that if be kepr biinſelf Neuter, he ſhould be cer- 
rain of Viftory; for it wasnot for the intereſt of the Church, that cither the King of 
France, of the Swizzers ſhould be too porent in Italy; but he who would reſtore it roits 
ancient Liberty, muſt deliver it from the ſervitude both of the one and the other: And 
bzcauſe both of them together were not to be dealt withal, nor indeed either of thetn as 
rt, as things ſtood then , occaſion was to be expeCted, and they were to attend till the 
ing of France and' Swizzers had fought, and one of them beaten the other, and then 
before the Conqueror had recruited, or recovered what he had loſt in the Battle, the Pope 
and his Friends ſhould fall upon him, and fo both of them be expulſed. It was impoſſi- 
ble he ſhould ever have a fairer opportunity ; for the Enemy were both of thetn in the 
Field, and the Pope's Armiy fftrong upon the borders of Lombardy (under pretence of ſecu- 
ring the Territories of the Church) where ic might attend the event of the Batthe, which 
the Vigor, and ſtrength of both Armies portetidea would be bloody, and when they had 
deſtroyed one* another, and were both of theta weaken'd, then might his Army fall ſecurely 
upon them, pofleſs it ſelf of Lombardy, and govern all Italy as he pleaſed himſelt. Theſe 
were the Counfels which were given his Holinefs, and at firſt they ſeertied folid enough, 
but how vain they prov'd afterwards, the event did elearly demonſtrate ; for the S&ixzers 
after a long and bloody Fight being defeated, the Pope's and the King of Spain's Forces were 
ſo far from taking that opportunity of falling upon rhe French (as they had promiſed them- 
ſelves) "That they prepared co run away, nor would that have ſecured them, had not they 
been befriended by the humanity (not to ſay lazineſs) of the King of France, who con- 
renting himſelf with one Victory, never regarded a ſecond,. but ſtrook up a Peace with the 
Pope : And truly at a diſtance theſe Counſcls feem'd not vareaſonable, though m reality 
they were irrational and idle ; for the Corqueror feldom lofes many Men, what he loſes ts 
inthe Fight, and che greateſt (part of the Execmion is in the purſur ; but grant a Batileis@ 
long tithe before it be decided (which notwithſtanding happens but ſeldows) and that many 
are flain and diſabled of the conquering fide,yet the repunation of Vidtory' gives the Con- 
queror ſuch efteen, and firikes fuch awe and terror into all People,as tranſcends the conſi- 
deration of any toſs he can ſoftain ; fo thar he is in an egregious error,-,who thinks a vifto- 
rious Army may be the more eafily overcome by reaſon of the prejudice i received in the 
Fight ; fort *rismadnefs to atrempt ſuch an Army with a leſs nomber, than you would have . 
engapet it before ; becauſe their late fortune will add to their eourage. 'T his appeared Þy 
| the 
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the experience of the Latins ;, by the Counſel of Numifius the Pretor ;, arid by the loſſes 
of the People who followed it. For the Remans having beaten the Latins with much ado, 
and ſuch {laughter of their own Men, that they ſeemed to have got nothing of a Vittory 
but the Name ; Nwmiſius proclaimed it up and down, that then was the time to recover 
their liberty, and thar if with new Forces they fell ſuddenly upon the Romans, before they 
were recruited, or had any expeQtation of being invaded, they would certainly be over. 
thrown : Upon which the Latins believing. him, raiſed a new Army, and fell upon the 
Remans, but they were preſently defeated, and ſuffered the inconvenience, to which all 
People are ſubje&t that follow ſuch Counſels. | | 

CHAP. XXII. 


4 


How the Romans upon any, accident which neceſſitated them to the judgment 
upon their Subjetts, avoided always the mid-way. 


I Latio is ſtatus erat rerum, wut neq; bellum neq, pacem pati paſſent. The Latins were 
now jn ſuch a condition, that they were neither fit for War nor Peace. And what Lig, 
faid of Lativm, is true every where elſe ; That Prince or Commonwealth is at the higheſt 
pitch of anhappmeſs , which is. ia ſuch a condition, as that he can neither receive Peace, 
tor maintain War: And this happens, when People are conquered, and neceffitated to 
ſubmic \vpon i ſuch hard terms as in their hearts they fiſdain, or le ( to go on with the 
War } are conſtraiaed to implore their aſſiſtance, 'who will make them a prey. The Ways, 
by which we are brought. into- ſo {ad a condition, are commonly ill Counlels for want of 
juſt confideraticn of our affairs, both as to, Mony and Men. , For that Commonwealth or 
Prince,' who rakes right meaſures in thoſe, ſhall very hardly fall into the diſtrefſes of the 
Latins, who accepted the condition of the Remens, when they ſhould have refuſed them ; 
and declared War againſt the Ramens. when they ſhould have defired a Peace ; fo that as 
they" ordered the matter, the 'enmity and. amity of the Remans did equally afi& them. 
The firſt that! overcame them was Manlius Torquatus, and after him Camillus, who ſeized 
upon all their Cities, ' and putting Gariſons ia them, retured to Rome and in his. account 
to the Senate . acquainted them, 'that the whole Country of the Latins was then in their 
hands. - And becauſe the -Sentence and Judgment of the Senate at that time upon the 
Latins is \more- than ordinarily: remarkable ; That it may be readier for the imitation of 
Princes when occaſion is offered, I ſhill ſet down the words which Livy makes Comilus 
ſpeak, which confirm what we have ſaid about the ways which the Romans obſerved in the. 
enlargement of their Empires and ſhows, that in their determinations in matters of State, 
they left the middle ways, and followed only the \extreams. For Government is nothin 

but keeping SubjeQs in ſuch a poſture as thatthey may have no will, por power to offend 
you. - Andthis is done either by taking away all means from them of doing you any hurt; 
or - by obliging and indulging them fo, as they may not in reaſon hope to better their for. 
tune; all which-will appear, firlt by Camils his Speech to the Senate, and theo by their 
reſolution upon ir, His Words were theſe, Dis immortales ita vos potentes hujus Confilis 
fecerunt, ut fit Latium, an non fit, in veſirs manu poſuerint. Iraq; pacem wobn, quod ad 
Latinos attintt, paraie in perpetuum , vel ſaviendo , vel ignoſcendo poteſin. Vultis crudeliter 
conſulere in  debitos wiftoſq;, ? licet delere omne Latium, Vultis exemplo Majorum augere rem 
Romanam, viftos in Croitatem | accipierido? Materia creſcendi per ſummam gloriam ſupperie: 
Certe id firmiſſimum  imperium eſt quo obedientes gaudent. Illorum igitur animos dum Ex- 
peatione ſtupent , ſeu pena, ſeu beneficio preoccupars oportet. The Gods have put it into the 
power 'of this Reverend Council, to determine whether the Latins ſhall be a People, or not. As 
to them, your peace will be. perpetual, which way ſoever you take , Are you diſpeſed to ſeverity, 
and will” deſtroy. thoſe Poor People ' that are conquered, and your Priſoners * They are at your 
merey, and you may extinguiſh their very Name. Are you diſpoſed according to the example 
of your Anceſtors to propagate your intereſt by receiving them into your City > Tou have an 
oppor tunity of doing it with che higheſt advantage and glory. Certainly no Empire is ſo 
firm, as where SubjeRs exſult in their obedience, It will be expedient therefore, whilſt they are 
in amazement and ſuſpence, to ſettle their minds one way, either by puniſhment or pardon, 
According to the Conſuls propoſal, the Senate came to an ifſue, and gave ſentence Town 
by Toyn, according to the Nature of their deſerts ; but all in extreams, without any me- 
diocrity ; for ſome they not only pardoned, but loaded them with benefirs made them free 
, of their own City, and gave them many otker priviledges, and exemptions, and thereby 
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ſecured” them not 'only from Rebelling, but from ever conſpijing again. The reft 
they thought fit ro make examples , were brought Priforiers to Ree, puniſh't with all 
kind of- ſeverity, Their Hoſes deſtroyed, their Lands confiſcated, their Perſons diſperſed ( 
as it were not poſſible for them any way to do any miſchief for the future; This was the way 
the Romans took in the ſertlement of Lativm, which ought to be obſerved_and _iniitated by 
all wiſe Princes, and States ; and if the Florentines had followed it in the year 1 502. wheri 
Arezzo and the whole Valley of Chiangrebelled, thay had contirived their Authority, aug- 
mented their State, and ſupplyed themſelyes with thoſe Fields which they wanted for their 
ſubſiſtence. - Bur they took the middle, wa 3 fv the extreams of rigour and. remgiſ- 
fon) which is always moft dangerotis; they ept the City, thoved the-Magiſtrates, des 
grading the great Men, baniſhed ſome, and executed others. If an in their, Capr ils ad: 
viſed "to have the Ciry demoliſhed, it was anfwered, ſt could not be done without-djfhiongu? 
and refleQtion upon their -own 4 as if * Florence 'was fo weak ahd inconſiterable, it waswo 
able to keep 'a Garrifori in Arezzo. This Arguthent was of that fort which caries forn 
; but are not really true. "Tis much 4s if we ſhould argue a Patricide or Felon 
or other” egregious MialefaQor,is not ro be pur to dearh,leſt ir be thought the Princs 
of ' Republic was too impotent to reſtrain them any other way; Bur thoſe who are of that 
opinion are to conſider, that when a private Perfon,” or whole City offends ſp hiphly againff 
his Prince, or his Government ; To make them example'to other People; and bridis ther 
ſous they may be ſure to be no more guiky for the future,the ſareſt way is preerly to deſtroy 
them ; and'it is more honourable for a Prince tb extirpate quite at ohce, than to 
endeavour to preſerve them with a thouſand difficulties and dangers : Far whoever he be 
thar knows not how to- puniſh his delinquents according to the merits of rhelr offences,and 
ſo as to ſecure himſelf for the futures enher a weak, 'of a peor-ſpirited Prince. 'T'2 con- 
firm what is faid, we may praduce anorher exgimple of the'Romans, in their Senterice uport 
the Privernates, from whence (as Liry fays) two things arg'tb be conclude#? he is, that 
Rebels are to be pardoned frankly,” and obliged; or utterly extinguiſhed,” "The &ther,cthat 
ty 'of mind, and ſteddinefs and conftancy in our anſwers when given wo wiſe Men; 
make ſtrangely for our'advantage. The Reman Senate was dfſembled ro gipe Sentence up- 
on the Privernates who had been in Rebellion,and being reduted by force of Arms, hgd ſept 
ſeveral of their chief Citizens to implore the mercy of the' Remaps : being proughr mtg 
the Senate{where every 'body was. perſuading according to his inclination, bo Lone 
and ſome for ſeverity) one of the Senators (before they could come to a refolintsn) ad 
one of the" Petitioners, Dram prnem meritos Privernates conſeret. Wha: putiſÞment b 
thought bi fellow Citizens deſerved. To which he replyed, Eam quam ' merentlr qui {e 
libertate dignos cenſent. ' The' ſame that they deſerve, who defire to be free. "The Senator 
continuing, Laid ff piviem remittimus vobjis, qualem nos pacem  vobiſtum ſperemus ? If we 
ſhould pardon you thu time,' what peace could we hope for from you ? To which 'he anſwer- 
ed, Si bonam dederitis, © fidelem & perpetuem +, ſi thalam, haud diuturnem. If hho er fe 
terms, it will be firm and perpetual ;, if upon ill, it will hardy laſt long. Upon 'whith the 
berrer- part of the Senate (thoogh ſome oppoſed it) declared,. Se audwviſſe vorem | libert & 
virs ; mee credi poſſe illum populum aut bominem deniq; in ea conditione | cujits ty © ppeniteat, 
diutius quam neceſſe fit manſuram. Thi pacem efſe fidam, 'ubi wolyntarii pacati' fint; neq, ep 
loce ubi' ſervititem eſſe velint, fidem ſperandam, That he had ſpoke like a Man,” and likg” # 
Free-man. That it waz not to be. imagined any People or private Perſon would ſilbmif to a 
eondition that oppreſſed bim,' longer than by neceſſity be was conſtrained. That if any peace 
be lafting and inviolable, it *i where the parties do woluntarily ſubſcribe, wor where ſervitude 
and ſlavery is impoſed And thereupon it was decreed , that the Privernater ſhould be 
Civitate donati , and enjoy all the Priviledges of the 'Romans, concluding, Eds qui nibif 
preterquam ds libertate cogitant, dignos efſe qui Romani fiant. That they deſerved to be Ro* 
mans, wheſe liberty was the greateſt part of their care." And'this frank ang generous way of 
anſwering, wok mightily with thoſe grave Men, as knowing that whatever rhey had ſaid 
otherwiſe, would not have been from the Hearr, but with compliance and fubmiffion to 
their fortune and diſtreſs, And this is moſt certain, whoeyer ſpeaks otherwiſe (eſpecially 
if either he has been or but thought himſelf free) does but equivocate, and he that be- - 
lieves him, takes wrong Counſels, ſuch as are neither good for himſelf, nor farisfaftory 
to them, which many times produces Rebellion, and the ruine of the State. And rhings 
being ſo, we conclude; according to our propofition in the beginning of our diſcourſe ; 
That upon any "great Sentence to be given againſt a People or Ciry that has been formerly 
free, the fureſt way is, to wave all tmoderation, and either to careſs or extinguiſh then; 
He that proceeds otherwiſe,will find himſelf in an error , as the Samnites were, when h: « 
ving encloſed the Romans ad Tuwca Candinas, they neither diſcharged them freely, nor 
put 
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t them to the Sword,as one of their graye Citizens adviſed ; but abuſed them, and pil- 

ed them, and diſmiſſed them ſub jyguwm when they had done. But not long after, they 
were made ſenſible of their error, and that the old Citizen was in the right ; as we ſhall 
ſhow more at large hereafter. 


C H A P. XXIV. 
- That in the generality, Caſtles and Citadels, do more miſchief than good, 


the States-men of our times, .it may perhaps ſeem indiſcretion or inadvertency it 

the Remaens, that being defirous ro keep Latium, and Privernum in ſubjeRtionghey 

buile neither Caſtles nor Citadels to ſecure them: And indeed they differed exceedingly 
from our Florentine Politicians, who are of opinion that not only Pa, but all other Cities. 
whatever are to be kept under that way.; and ſurely had the Remans been like us,. they 
would have been of the ſame opinion; but differing in their courage, their judgment and 
their power, they differed likewiſe in their reſolutions. Nor during all the time of cheir 
ng nh the Remens known to build any Caſtle or Citadel to keep any City in awe, or 
any Province in peace; only ſome indeed which were fortified before, they gariſoned,and 
continued; which being ſa, and quite contrary to the Sentiment of our times, I think it 
not amiſs, if in this place I inquire whether ſuch things be profirable or unproficable ro the 
Perſons who build them. It is therefore to be conſidered, that ſuch Fortreſles are ereted 
either to repel an Enemy, or reſtrain a SubjeR, and keep him in obedience. - In the firſt 
caſe I do pronounce them unneceflaryz inthe, ſecond dangerous. They are dangerous, 
and do rather obſtrudt than promote obedience in the ſubje& ; becauſe the great. danger of 
Rebellion proceeds from hatred which the People have conceived againſt their Prince,that 
hatred proceeds from his injuſtice to the People,and he is ſaid to be unjuſt when, he governs 
them arbitrarily, and by force, which is never ſo manifeſt, as when he builds ſuch Ca- 
fles and Citadels among them, that no Man might be able in any manner to oppoſe him. 
Which being fo, thoſe kind of Fortifications are not only uſeleſs and improper to keep the 
Subject inſutzeCtion; but dangerous, ſeeing by preſumption upon-them, Princes are en- 
couraged to treat their Subjes worſe than otherwiſe they would. do, by which they con- 
tra the odium of the People ;. and what is the conſequence ? Rebellion and Blood,and 
Confuſion : Neither when troubles ariſe, and Wars break out, is there that defence or 
ſecurity in them, as is now adays imagined ; for there are only two ways. of keeping a 
' conquered People in obedience, you muſt either have a ſtanding Army (as the Remens 
had) always ready to ſubdue them ; or you muſt divide, diſperſe, or deſtroy them. in ſuch 
manner that they may never get together again to diſturb you : For though you impo- 
veriſh and plunder them never ſo much, Spoliatis arma fuperſunt, They will find Arms ts 
revenge themſelves ; and it. you diſarm them never fo carefully, Furor arma miniftras. 
Their fury will ſupphy chem. If you cut off their Commanders, like Hydra's, others will 
ſucceed, and do as much miſchicf : If you build theſe Caſtles, in time of Pegce they may 
be ſerviceable, and make you more bold, and ſecure againſt your Subje&s; -bur when 
War . comes, and both your Subjefts and Enemies infeſt you, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
defend you againſt both. And it ever they were uſeleſs, it is now fince the uſe of Artille- 
ry is known, againſt the fury of whichno little Fort (from wheyce other Guns cannox 
lay with ſecurity again, and where they want ground for repairing their breaches, or ma- 
Ling new retrenchments upon occaſion) can pofhbly ſtand : and being ſo, conſider ſeriouf: 
ly with your ſelf whether theſe kind of Fortrefles are like to keep your old SubjeQts,or your 
new Conqueſts in obedience ? If your Territory be hereditary, and you have received it 
from your Anceſtors, to build Caſtles to keep your own natural Subjects in obedience, will 
be to little purpoſe, for the reaſons aboveſaid, ſeeing they will be but a means to make you 
and . your poſteriry the more 'T'yrannical, and by conſequence expoſe you to the hatred of 
the frank againſt which they will be afterwards unable ro defend you, So that for theſe 
reaſons, that neither he himſelf nor his heirs may have occaſion to entrench too much upon 
the People 3 and the People have no occaſion to abhor him,a wiſe Prince will never build 
Citadels ; and though Franceſco Sforzs Duke of Milan was reputed a wiſe Man, and 
built a Ciradel at Milan to ſecure his Uſurpations, yet his wiſdom did not appear in that, 
for it proved afterwards the ruine of his poſterity. For preſuming upon thar,they rook 
the more confidence to oppreſs the People, which incenſed them ſo highly, that they re- 
volted upon the firſt approach of an Enemy, and turned their Prince out of that. Province. 
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So that that Citadel did him nogond in time of War againſt the incurſions of the Enemy $ 
and in time of Peace, making him more inſolent, it did but expoſe him to rhe hatred of 
the people ; whereas if no Citadel had been built, and yer they had been fo indiſcreer as to 
have behaved themſelves inſolently to their SubjeCts, fome or other of them who had 
been injured, would have demonſtrated to their Prince, the danger of his courſes, before he 
had contraCted rhe general odiuvm ; by which there would have been a poſſibiliry that he 
might Have reform'd, and reconciled himſelf to his SubjeQts ; and had he done fo,. he 
would have better defended niniſelf againſt rhe French with the affeQions of his people 
and no Citadel; than with a Ciradel, and no afteions of the people. Beſides there are 
many ways of loſing theſe Citadels ; by force, by fraud, by corrupting the Governour, by 
ſtarving, and by ſtorm. And if you have loſt a City, which you are in hopes of recover- 
ing by the favour of the Citadel, which ſtill holds out for you ; it will require an Army 
as much as if there were no Citadel at all ; and ſo much the ſtronger, by how much 'ris 
probable the people may be more incenſed from the tniſchief which they have received our 
of the Caſtle, than they would have been, had there been no Caſtle at all: Experience 
it ſelf has fince taught us that that Citadel of Milan was of no advantage, either to the 
Dukes of Milan, nor French in time of their adverſity ; but in time of Peace did then 
miuch prejudice, by hindering them from raking ſuch ways as might have obliged the pec= 
ple, and rendered them well affe&ted to their Government. Guido Ubaldo Son to Frederic 
Duke of Urbin, was a great Captain as any in his time, bcing driven out of his Country 
by Ceſar Borgia ( Son to Alexander VI.) and recovering it afterwards by an accident, he 
cauſed all the Fortrefſes in the whole Province to be diſmantled, and deſtroyed ; as thivg3 
which he had found'by experience were more to his prejudice than ſecurity; For bemg 
beloved by the people, he would not do them the injury to put Garifons in them; and 
# he had; upon any invaſion from the Enemy, he could not have kept them without a 
field Army to relieve them: Fuliw the Pope, having driven the Bentevogis out of Bononiay 
built a Citadel there, and put in ſuch a Governour as partly by his own ill nature, and 
partly by the inſtruQtions of his Maſter, killed many of the Citizens, and committed feve- 
ral cruelties, which provoked the Bononians ſo exceedingly, that they rebelled, and reco- 
vered the Ciradel, which had the Governour been more moderate,might have been longer 
in his power. Nicolo de Caſtelo Father of the Vitell, - (returning into his Country, from 
whence he had been baniſhed by the Popes) immediately demoliſhed two Fortrefles which 
had been raiſed by Sixtus IV.As judging the hearts of the people more like than thoſe Caſtles, 
to \ſecure him. But of all, there is no example evinces the unuſefulneſs of theſe kind 
of Gariſons, and the convenience of raking them away, more than that which happned 
larely at Genoa; for the ſaid City revolting from Lews XII. of France, in the year 1507. 
Lewis came with a ſtrong Army. into Iraly, and having reduced ir, built a Caſtle of greater 
ſtrength and capacity than any.of that time ;, for it was built upon a promontory that Com- 
manded the Sea called Godefs, the Harbour, and the Town, ſo that by all people it was 
held inexpugnable. But the French being driven our of Iraly in the year 1512. Genos 
rebelled ( notwithſtanding the Caltle) and Oetanio Fegoſa taking the Government upon 
him, in fixteen months brought the Caitle to ſuch extremity, that it was forced to ſurren- 
der ; whereupon, though he was adviſed to keep i as a refuge in caſe of any diſaſter ; yer 
being a. wiſe man, and knowing well that a Prince is in nothmg ſo ſafe, as in the affeCtions 
of his Subje&ts, he cauſed it to be demoliſhed, and he found the benefit of that Counſel, 
tor by it he has held that Government to this day ;, and that ſo ſtrongly, that whereas be- 
fore, the appearance of a thouſand - Foot was ſuthcient at any time to have carried it ; his 
adverſaries affaulred it with ten thouſand, and could do him no wrong. ' So that we ſee 
the demoliſhing de Fegoſa did no hurt, and the making it did the King of Frence no good ; 
tor when he was able to bring an Army into Italy, he was able to recover Genoa without 
the help of the Caſtle ; but when he could bring no Army, he could not keep it, though 
the Caſtle was for him : From whence it follows, that as the building of ir, was a great 
expence, and the loſs of it a great diſhunour to the : Ring of France fo the taking of it 
was great. glory to Ortavieno, and the ruining it, a great advantage, And it is the ſame 
thing with thoſe who build them in their new Conqueſts, ro keep theiv new ſabes in 
obedience, which if the example of Genos and the French ſhould be inſufficent to prove, 
the Cities of Florence and Piſa, will do it effeQtually. "The Florentines built a Ciradel at 
Piſa, and ſeveral other Forirefles to keep it in aw ; not conſidering that a City which had 
been free, and in continual emulation of the Florentine greatneſs, was, not any othet way 
to be kept to his duty, unleſs ( according to the praftice of the Romans) they made a fair 
and honourable league with it, or utterly ſubverted ir. But how much thoſe Fortrefles 
anſwered their deſigns, appeared when Charles VIII, made his Expedition into Fahy, to 
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whom they were generally ſurrendered, cicher thorow the fear or falſhood of their Go- 
vernors. So that had not they been built, the Florentines had never relyed ſo much upon 
them for the keeping of Piſa, but had thought of ſome ſafer way to have ſecured it againſt 
the King of France. I conclude then, that to keep ones own Native Country in ſubje- 
Qion, Fortrefles are dangerous z and to keep new Conqueſts, they are ineffeual.: To 
prove that the authority and praQtice of the Romans ought to be ſufficient, who whenever 
they had a mind to reſtrain the power, and bridle the fury of the People, did it not by 
ereting new Fortrefles, bur by demoliſhing the old. If it be objeCted that Tarentum of 
old, and Breſcia of late years were recovered by the fidelity of the Caſtles, when the Towns 
had revolted. I anſwer, that as to rhe recovery of Tarentum, the Caſtle contributed no- 
thing, for the Conſul Daintus Fabius was ſent thither with an Army ſtrong enough to 
have retaken it, had there been no Caſtle at all : and, what advantage was it tothe Romany 
that the Caſtle held for them, if the recovery of the Town required a Conſular Army, and 
the preſence of ſo great a Soldier as Fabius Maximus ; and that they might have retaken it 
without the help of the Caſtle, is clear in the Example of Capua, which they recovered, 
when there was no Caſtle to befriend them. In the caſe of Breſcsa, the circumſtances were 
very extraordinary ; for it ſeldom happens that when a City revolts, and the Caſtle holds 
out for you, That the Caſtle has a field Army hard by, and ready to relieve you. Monſieur 
de Foix General for the King of France, being with his Army at Bologna, and underſtanding 
the defeion of the Breſcians, marched immediately to recover it, and in three days time 
(by the help of the Caſtle) was Maſter of ic again. So that it was not wholly by the 
benefit ofthe Caſtle that Breſcia was recovered, but by the preſence and dexterity of Mon- 
fieur de Foix and his Army. And this Example may be ſufficient to ballance all others to 
the contrary; for we ſee daily in our times, multitudes of Caſtles taken and retaken, and 
following the fate of their Cities, and that with no more difficulty or variety of fortune, 
than when there are none at all; as has been viſible in Lombardy, Romagna, the Kingdom 
of Naples, and all other quarters of I:zay. And as to thoſe Citadels which are built in 
your new Conqueſts, to defend you from your Enemies abroad ; they alſo are abſolutely 
unneceſlary, where you have an Army in the field ; and where you have none, they are of 
no uſe. A good Army without any ſuch Forts, is ſufficient to defend you. And this has 
been found by Experience by all thoſe who have been thought excellent in the Arts of War, 
or of Peace; and particularly by the Romans and Spartans: The Romans never erected 
any new Caſtles, and the Spartans never ſuffered any old ; but what Cities ſoever they 
conquered, down went their Walls ; nay, even in. their own Cities they would not permit 
any fortification, as believing nothing fo proper to defend them as the Virtue and Courage 
of their Citizens, A Spartan being demanded by an Athenian, Whether the Walls of Athens 
were not very beautiful ? Tos, ſays the Spartan, if - it was but inhabited by Women. A Prince 
therefore who has a good Army in the field, may have ſome benefit by his Caſtles, if they 
be upon the Frontiers of his Country, or in ſome places upon the Coalt, where they may 
retard andentertain an Enemy for ſome time till the Army can come up : But if the Prince 
has no Army on foot, let his Caſtles be where they will, upon the Frontiers or elſewhere, 
they are either unſerviceable or dangerous : dangerous, becauſe they are eaſily loſt, and made 
uſe of by the Enemy, againſt you ; or if they be too ſtrong to be taken, yet the Enemy 
marches on, and leaves them unſerviceable behind him. For an Army that has no Enemy 
in the field to confront it, takes no notice of Cities or Caſtles, but paſſing by as it pleaſes, 
rambles up and down, and ravages the whole Country ; as may be obſerved both in ancient 
Hiſtory and new. Franceſco Maris not many years ſince invaded the Dutchy of Urbin, nor 
concern'd himſelf at all, though he left ten of his Enemies Cities behind him. Wherefore 
that Prince who has a good Army, need not ſtand upon Caſtles ; and he-that has no Caſtles, 
need not trouble himſelf to build any ; all that he is to do, is, to fortifie the Town of his 
- own reſidence as well as he can, and accuſtom the Citizens to Arms, that he may be able 
to ſuſtain an Enemy, at leaſt for a while, till he can make his conditions, or procure relief ; 
All other defigns are expenſive in times of Peace ; and unprofitable in time of War ; fo 
that he who conſiders what has been ſaid, muſt acknowledge that as the Remans were wile 
in every thing elſe, ſo more particularly in their affairs with the Latins, and Privernazes, in 
= thinking of Caſtles and Fortreſles, but of more noble and generous ways of ſecuring their 
egiance, | 
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CHAP; XXV: 


To attempt a City full of inteſtine diviſions, and to expef to carry it 
thereby, is uncertain and dangerous. - 


He diviſions in the Commonwealth of Reme were ſo great betwixt the People and 
the. Nobility, that the Veientes and Herruſci, taking the opportunity, conſpired its 
deſtruftion, and having raiſed an Army, and harraffed their whole Country, the 

Senate ſent out G. Manlius, and M. Fabiws againſt them ; whoſe Army encamping near the 
Enemy, were fo provoked by the inſolence of their language, that the Romans laid aſide 
their private animoliries, and coming toa Battle overthrew them-; by which we may ob- 
ſerve how ealily we erre in our Counſels, and how we loſe things many times the ſame way 
by which we intended to gain them. The Veientes thought by affaulting the Romans 
whilſt they were erabroiF'd in their inteltine diviſfions,they ſhould certainly overcome them ; 
' and their invading them at that time, united the Enemy, and ruined themſelves ; and nor 
without reaſon, for the occaſion of diſcord and faCtien in a Commonwealth is idleneſs, 
and peace ; and there is nothing unites like apprehenfion, and War. So that had the 
Veientes been wiſe as they ſhould have been, they ſhould have forborn making War upon 
them at that time, and have tryed other artificial ways to have deſtroyed them. The ſureſt 
way is to infinvate,' and make your ſelf a Mediator betwixt them, and to take upon your 
ſelf the arbirration, rather then they ſhould come to blows. When ir is come to that, 
you are privately and gently to ſupply the weaker {ide ; to foment and continue the War, 
till they conſume one another ;, but be ſure your ſupplies be not too great, leſt both parties 
begin to ſuſpe&t you, and believe your delign is to ruine them both, and make your ſelf 
Prince. If this way be well managed, it will certainly bring you to the end which you 
deſired ; for when, both ſides ' are weary, they will commit theraſelves to your arbitration. 
By theſe Arts, the Ciry of Piſtoia returned to its dependance upon Florence ; for labouring 
under inteſtine diviſions, the Florentines favouring, firſt one fide, and then the other (bur 
ſo {lily that no occaſion of jealouſie was given to either ) brought them. both in a ſhort time 
to be weary of their diſtraQions, - and throw themſelves unanimouſly into their armes. 
The Government of the City of Siena had never been changed by their own domeſtic 
difſ-ations, had not the Florentines ſupplyed both parties under-hand, and fomented them 
that. way; whereas had they appeared openly and above board,it would have been a means 
_ to have united them. 1 ſhall add one example more, Philip Viſconts Duke of Milan made 
War many times upon the Florentines, hoping by the diflentions of the City to have cor- 
quered. them the more eaſily, bur he never ſucceeded. - So that complaining one time of 
his misfortunes, he had this Expreſſion, The Foliies of the Florentines have coſt me two 
millions of 'Mony, to no purpoſe. In. ſhort, as the Veientes and Tuſcans found themſelves in 
an error (when they thought by help of the differences in Rome, to have maſtered the 
Romans) and were ruined themſelves for their pains. So it will fare with whoever takes 
that way to oppreſs or ſubvert any other Government. 
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CHAP. XXVL 


He who contemns or reproaches another Perſon, incurs his hatred, 
: without any advantage to himſelf. 


I Look upon it as one of the greateſt points of diſcretion in a Man, to forbear injury and 
threatning, eſpecially in words : neither -of them weakens the Enemy, but threatning 
makes hit more cautious, and injury the more inveterate, and induſtrious to. reyenge it. 
This is mannifeſt by the example of the Veients (of which 1 diſcourſed in the foregoing 
Chapter) for not contenting themſelves with the miſchiefs that they brought upon them 
by ' the War, they added contumely and opprobrious language, which ſo provoked and 
enflamed the Remen Army,that whereas before they were irreſolute, and ſeemed to decline 
it, they now fell upon them unanimouſly, and over-threw them. So that it ought to be 
the principal care in an Officer that neither himſelfnor his Soldiers do' incenſe and exafpe+ 
rate his Enemy by ill language ; for that makes him but rhe more fo, does not at all hinder 
him from revengiog himſelf, but does the Author more miſchief than the Enemy. me 
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of this we have a notable example in Afia. Gabades the Perfian General having befieged 
Amida a long time, without any conliderable progreſs ; weary of the tediouſneſs of the 
Leaguer, and hopeleſs of ſucceſs, he reſolved to draw off and be gone ; but as he was 
raiſing his Camp, the Garifon perceiving it , got all upon the Walls, and with the baſeſt 
and moſt provoking circumſtances imaginable upbraided them with Cowardize ; which 
nettled Gabades in ſuch manner, that he changed his Counſels, fat down again, and ply'd 


' jt with that induſtry and indignation, that he took it in few Days, and gave it up to the 


fury of the Soldier. "The fame thing hapned to the Veienti (as I faid before) who not 
contenting themſelves to make War upon the Romans, went up under their very Noſes to 
reproach them \, and what followed ? They irritated them ſo, that they ſertled the courage, 
and united the animoſities of the Reman Army, and put them into fo high a fit of impa- 
tience, that they forced the Conſul to a Battle, in which the Veientes received the reward 
of their contumacy. Hetherefore who is General of an Army, or Governour of a Com- 
monwealth, and commands or governs diſcreetly, takes particular care that ſuch ill lan- 
guage be not uſed either in the City or Army, to one another, nor to the Enemy : For to 
an Enemy, they make him but worſe, unleſs ſuch remedies be applyed, as are practiſed by 
wiſe Men. The Romans having left two of their Legions at Capua , they conſpired 
againſt the Capuans ( as ſhall be deſcribed more largely hereafter) which occaſioned a great 
ſedition, but it was afterwards appeaſed by Valerius Corvinu, and among other things 
neceſſary in that junfture, an At of Oblivion was paſſed, with great penalty ro any Man 
that ſhould upbraid any of the Soldiers by their Sedition. Tiberiw Gracchus having the 
commard of a certain number of Servants (in the time of Hamnibal's Wars) which the 
ſcarcity of Men, had forced the Remans to Arm, made it no leſs than Death for any Man to 
reproach them by their ſervitude. So mindful were the Reman Officers always of pre- 
venting ſuch exprobration, as knowing that nothing provokes and incenſes a Man {6 bigh- 
ly as to have his imperfeCtions rip'd up, whether in earneſt, or in jeſt, 'tis the fame thing, 
Nam facetie aſpere, quando nimium ex vero traxere, acrem ſui memoriam rel; ; 
for biting, raillery eſpecially with a tinQture of truth, leaves an ul impreffion upon the 
Memory. 


CHAP. XXVII 


Wiſe Princes, and well governed States ought to be contented with Viftory ; 
for many times whilſt they think to puſh things forward, they loſe all. 


Har we uſe our Enemy with rude and diſhonorable language, proceeds either from in- 
ſolence upon ſome viCtory paſt, or extraordinary confidence of obtaining it; which 
being falſe, perplexes our underſtanding, and makes us err not only in our words, but our 
ation. For from the time that error ſeizes upon our judgments, it makes us many times 
loſe the occaſion of a' certain good, in hopes of a better that is but uncertain, which is a 
point not unworthy our conlideration, ſeeing thereby our reaſon is diſturbed, and our 
State many times brought in danger of ruine ; and this I ſhall demonſtrate by examples 
both ancient and modern, becauſe arguments cannot do it ſo diſtintly. Hatnibal after he 
had defeated the Romans at Cannas, fent Meſſengers to Carthage with the news of his Vi- 
Etory, and to defire Supplics, The Senate was a long time in Counſel what was to be 
done , Amon, a grave and (olid Citizen being preſent, adviſed them to make wiſe uſe of 
their Vidtory, and think of making Peace with the Romans, which they might do upon 
berter conditions, now they were Conquerors, than they were in Reaſon to expect upon any 
diſaſter. "That the Carthaginians had farisfed the whole World that they were able to ba- 
lance the Reman: ; forthey had fought with them, and beaten them ; and having.gone fo 
far with honour and ſucceſs, they ought not (at leaſt in his judgment) expoſe what they 
had got, and by hoping for more, run a hazard of loſing all: But this Counſel was not 
followed, though afterwards, when too late, it was found to be the better. 

Alexander the Great had conquered all the Eaſt, when the Commonwealth of Tyre 
(a great Town lituate like Venice in the Water) amazed at the grandeur of Aexander, ſent 
Embafladors to him to offer him their obedience and ſubjection upon- wha terms be 
pleaſed, only they were unwilling either himſelf, or any of his Army ſhould come into their 
Town. Alexander dildaining to be excluded by a private City, to whom the whole World 
had opened their Gates ; rejected their offers, ſent their Embeſladors back, and went im- 
mediately to beliege ic. The Town ſtood in the Sea, and was well provided both with 
Victual 
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Vifttual and Ammunition ; infomuch as at four months end Alexander began to conſider 
that that ſingle Town had deprived his glory of more time, than many other of his Can- 
queſts of much greater importance : Whereupon he reſolved tocome to an agreement with 
them, and to grant them the conditions which they demanded at firſt 5 but the Tyriane 
tranſported with pride, not only refuſed his profters, but put his Meſſengers todeath ; upon 
which in a rage Alexander cauſed it ro be affaulted immediately, and ir was done with that 
fury, that the Town was taken and ſack'd, and part of the People put to the Sword, and 
the reſt made flaves. In the Year 1512 a Spaniſh Army came into the dominions of the 
Florentines to reſtore the Medici in Florence, and tax the City; and they were called in, 
and condudted by the Cirizens themſelves, who had promiſed, that as ſoon as they appeared 
in thoſe parts, they would cake Arms, and declare for them + being entered in the plain, 
and fading no body to joyn with them, or ſupply them ſcarcity of proviſions prevailed 
with the Spaniard to think of a Treaty, and propoſe it to the Enemy, but the Florentines 
were too high, and refuſed it, which was the loſs of Prato, and the ruine of their State, 
So then a Prince that is attack'd by another Prince more potent than himſelf, cannot be 
Fuilry of a greater error, than to refuſe-an agreement, eſpecially when it is offered ; for 
it can never be fo bad, but it ſhall have in it ſomething of advantage for him who accepts ir, 
and perhaps contribute to his Victory. It ought therefore to have ſatisfied the People of 
Tyre, that Alexander accepted of the Conditions which he had formerly denyed them ; , and 
it had been Victory enough for them, that with Arms intheir hands they had forced 10 
great a Conqueror to condeſcend. It was the ſame caſe with the Florentine: ; they ought 
to have been contented, and thought it honour enough that the Spaniſh Army complyed, 
and was reduced to a condition of granting part of their defires, though they would not 
gratifie them in all ; for it was plain, the deſign of that Army was to change the Govern- 
ment; to break their league with the French; and to raiſe what Mony upon them they 
could. "Though of theſe three points, they had obtained the two laſt, and the firſt alone 
had remained entire to the Florentines (that is to ſay, the Government of the City) every 
Citizen (beſides the ſecurity of his life) would have had ſome honour and fatisfaQion, 
without concerning themſelves ſo much for the loſs of the other two. And though by the 

e of their affairs their ſucceſs ſeem'd to be certain, z yet they ought not to have ex- 
poſed things to the diſcretion of Fortune, ſeeing their all was at ſtake, which no wife Man 
will hazard but upon inevitable neceffity. Hamibal having left Italy, where he had been 
ſxxreen years together with a great deal of Honour, being called home to the relief of his 
own Country, tound Aſdrubal and Siphax defeated ; the Kingdom of Numidia loſt: The 
Carthaginiaens retired, and coop'd up within the Circumterence of their own Walls, fo as 
they had no hopes but in Hermibal and his Army. Hamibal being ſenſible that this was the 
laſt caſt, and that if he miſcarried, his Country was quite loſt, reſolved to put nothing 
to a hazard, till he had tried all other ways ; and was not aſhamed ro make rhe firſt 
overture of a Peace, as knowing that if there was any hopes left for his Country , 
it was in that, rather than War; but being refuſed, he reſolved to fhght (though with 
very little hopes) ſuppoſing he might poſſibly win the day ; or it he did loſe it, it ſhould 
not be without leaving ſome teſtimony of his covrage and generoſity. If then Hannibal, 
a Perſon of that great Experience and Condu&t; at the head of a great Army, choſe 
rather to have had things determined by treaty and accommodation, than Battle ; upon 
the loſs of which, the wealth and liberty of his Country depended : What is he to do, 
who has not his courage nor experience ? But Men are fubje&t ro ftrange and imaginary 
hopes, upon which repoling with t00 much conhdence, they take their meaſures amils, 
and are many times ruined, 
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CHAP. XXVIIIL 


How much it is for the intereſt of all Governments,that all injury be puniſhed, 
whether againſt the Public, or particular Perſons. 


TT is eafily known to what Men are often tranſported by choler and indignation, by 

what hapned to the Romans, when they ſent the three Fabii Embaſſadors towards the 
Gauls, who were entered' into Tuſcany, and had laid fiege to Clufiunm. For the Clufians 
being | beſieged, ſent to the Romans to relieve them, and the Remans ſent to the French to 
require 'them in the name of the People of Reme, to withdraw their forces out of Tuſcany 5, 
The Reman Embafladors arrived at the Army, but: being better Soldiers than Orators, 
when 
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when the Armies came to engage, they put themſelves at the head of the Clufiens, to 
Gght againſt the French, which being obſerved by the French, turn d all their former hatred 
to the Tuſcans, upon the Romans, which was much encreaſed after they had ſent Embaſls 
dors to complain of it at Rome, and to require that thoſe who had committed that fault, 
might be delivered up into their hands, to make fatisfaQion for their offence. But inſtead 
of granting their demands, or puniſhing their delinquency themſelves, they were created 
Tribunes with Conſular authority. Which coming afterwards to the Ears of the French, 
finding thoſe perſons advanced, who ought rather to have been puniſhed, they interpre- 
ted it as done in affront to them, and being enflamed with anger and diſdain, they marched 
direAly to Rome, aſſaulted and took it, all but the Capitol, which hapned to them for 
nothing but that the Romans ( when their Embaſladors had contra Jus Gentium, fought 
againſt the French) had been ſo far from doing them juſtice, that the ſaid Eobefladors' 
were advanced and preferred. For which reaſon, a Prince and Commonwealth is to 
take care that nv ſuch injury be done, not only to a Nation, or Commonalty, but to any 
particular Perſon; for if a Man be bighly offended either by a State, or private Perſon, , 
and has not the ſatisfaftion he deſires, if it be in a Republic, he ceaſes not to purſue his 
revenge, though with the ruine of the State. If it be under a Monarchy, and he finds 
himſelf rouched in poigt of Honour, it he has the leaſt ſpark of genero ty in him, he 
will never be quiet till he be revenged, though with never ſo much prejudice to himſelf ; 
of which caſe we cannot have an apter and truer example, than in Philip of Maceden, the 
Father of Alexander the Great. Philip had in his Court a young Gentleman of very Cx- 
quiſite beauty called Payſanias, with whom Arttalus (a great favourite of the ſaid Phi. 
lip's) was enamoured ; having tenmpred and folicited him many times to fatisfie his 

and found him always averſe, he reſolved to do that by force or ſurpriſe, which he could 
not do otherwiſe : To this purpoſe he made a ſolemn feaſt, and invited Pauſaniar, and 
ſeveral other great Perſons: When they had killed theruſelves well with their good Cheer, 
he cauſed Pauſanias to be taken from the Table,and carried to a private place, and not only 
fatisfied his own luſt, but cauſed him to be vitiated by ſeveral others. Pauſanias com- 
plained heavily to King Philip, who having kept him for ſome time in hopes of doing him 
juſtice, inſtead of performing, he advanced Artalus to the Government of a Province in 
Greece : Which Pauſanias reſenting ; in great anger that his adverſary againſt whom he 
had fo long, and fo earneſtly ſolicited, ſhould now be preferred, he began to turn his in> 
dignation upon the King, who had refuſed to right him, rather than upon the Perſon who 
had done him the wrong : Inſomuch that the very morning his Daughter was married to. 
Alexander of Epirus, as Philip was going to the Temple to celebrate the Nuprtiality with 
his Son Alexander on one hand of him, and his new Sorrin-Law on the other, Pauſanias 
aſſaulted and flew him. This example is much like that of the Romans, and is to be ob. 
ſerved by any Man that governs; who is never to deſpiſe any body ſo as not to believe but 
he who is injured will revenge himſelf ſome time or other, though with never ſo much 
danger and detriment to himielf. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


' Fortune caſts a miſt before Peoples eyes, when ſhe would not have 
them oppoſe her deſigns. | 


F the courſe of humane affairs be conſidered, it will appear, that many accidents ariſe, 

againſt which the Heavens do not ſuffer us to provide: And when this hapned at 
Rome, where there was ſo much Virtue, and Piety, and Order, well may it happen more 
frequently in thoſe Cities and-Provinces, where there are no ſuch things to be found. And 
becauſe the place is remarkable, to ſhew the influence which the Heavens have upon human 
affairs, Titus Livius has .diſcourſed of it largely and efficacioully, telling us, That the Stars 
to make us ſenſible of their Power, firſt diſpoſed the ſaid Fabis (who were ſent Embaſla- 
dors to the French) to fight as abovelaid, to the end that that occaſion, they might 
make War upon Rome. In the next place, they beſotted the' Remans ſo,/as they did no- 
thing worthy of the Name of Romans in order to their defence, having baniſhed Camillus 
(the only Perſon capable of ſtanding them in ſtead)to 4rdes. Again, when the French 
were upon their march towards Rome thoſe who to repel the inroads of the Folſci, and 
other bordering Enemies, had made DiQtators many times, and with very good ſucceſs, 
made none upon the approach of the French. "They were fo {low likewiſe, and fo remils = 
t 


. 
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the railing of Men, and fo tedious in furniſhing them with Arms, thac they could ſcarce 
draw out any con(iderable force againſt them, till the Enetny, was as far as the River 
Alia which is within ten nifiles of Rome, and when their Army was come thither, it was 
rot encamped by the Tribunes with the uſual diligence and diſcretion, they having neither 
choſen a good placez nor drawn their line, nor fortified themſelves with 'Trenches,. nor 
Stoccadoes as formerly, nor done atiy thing for their ſecurity, either humane,* or divine : 
When they came to fight, they drew up their men ſo awkwardly and untowardly, that 
neither Soldier nor Officer did any thing worthy of the Diſcipline of the Remanz; fo that 
the Battel was loſt without any «fuſion of Blood, the Romans running at the very firlt 
charge, the greateſt part of them ro Vets, and the reſt ro Rome, and in ſuch conſternation, 
that they fled direAly to the Capyol before they went home to their houſes. So that the 
Senate without ſo much as thinking to defend their City, any more than the reſt, never 
cauſed the Gates to be ſhut, but part of them fled away, and.-part into the Capitol, There; 
ie is true, they began to obſerve berter orders than before, and managed things with lefs 
confuſion ; They diſcharged all thoſe that were unſerviceable, and furniſhed theraſelves 
with what proviſion they could get, that they might be able to hold our. The greateſt 
part of thoſe uſele(s people which were turn'd out of the Capitol, as old Men, Women, 
and Children, fled into the Neighbouring Cities ; the reſt continued in Reme, and were 
a prey to the French. So that if a man ſhould have read their Exploits in former 
times, and compared them with their ations then, he would not have believed therri to be 
the ſame People; and Tirw Liviu gives the reaſon, after he had deſcribed all the diſorders 
aforeſaid, in theſe words, Adeo obcecat animos fortuna, cum vim ſuam ingruentem refring! 
non wult, So ſtrangely does fortune blind other people, when ſhe would not be obſtr ufied 
ber deſigns ; and there can be nothing more true. Wherefore men are not ſo much to be 
blamed or commended for their adverſity or proſperity ; forit is frequently ſeen, ſome are 
hurried to ruine, and others advanced to great honour by the ſwing and impulſe of their 
fate, wiſdotn availing little againſt the misfortuhes of the one, and folly as little againſt 
the feliciry of the other. When fortune deſigns any great matter, ſhe makes choice of 
ſome man of ſuch courage and parts, as is able to diſcern when ſhe preſents him with an 
occaſion : and ſo on the other fide, when fhe intends any great deſtrution, ſhe has her 
Inſtruments ready to puſh on the wheel, and affiſt ro her deſigns ; and if there be any 
man capable of obſtrufting them in the leaſt, ſhe either rids him out of the way, or 
deprives him ot all authority, and leaves him without any faculty ro do good. And 
this is abundantly eleared by this place, where Fortune, to amplifie. Rome, and - bring it 
to that Grandeur to which it arrived afterwards; thought fit to debaſe ir, ( as we 
ſhow at large in the beginning of our third Book) but would not utterly deſtroy ic * Fot 
which reaſon, though ſhe permitted Camilus to be Baniſhed, ſhe would not ſuffer him to be 
Killed ; though-ſhe let Rome be taken, ſhe preſerved the Capitol : Though ſhe intimidated 
the Remans, and would ſuffer them to do nothing wiſely for the ſafety of the City, yet ſhe left 
them ſo much wiſdom as ſecured the Capitol : That Reme might be taken, ſhe cauſed the 
greateſt parr of the Army that was defeated uponthe Alia, to retire to Veis, thereby cutting 
off all ways for the defence of Rome : But in the midſt of her Career, whenſhe ſeem'd in ſuch 
haſte, and ſo impatient of its deſtrudtion, ſhe prepared every thing that was neceflary for its 
preſervation ; having conveyed a good Army to Veii, and Cemillus to Ardea, that once 
again they might make head under a General whoſe reputation was never ſully'd with the 
ignominy of ſuch a loſs, but ftood clear and intire for the recovery of his Country : And 
here we might bring ſtore of modern Examples to prove what is ſaid, were not this ſufficient 
without them- Yer this I ſhall afſert again (and by the occurrences in all Hiſtory there is 
nothing more true) That men may ſecond their fortune, not reſiſt it; and follow the order 
of her deſigns, but by ne means defeat them : Nevertheleſs men are not wholly fo abandorr 
themſelves, becauſe they know not ber end z for her ways being unknown and irregular, may 
poſſibly be ar laſt for our good ; fo that we are always to hope the beſt,” and that hope is to/ 
preſerve us in whatever troubles or diſtrefles we ſhall fall. 
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Princes and Republicks that are truly Magnificent, do not make their Leagues 
and Alliances with Money, but by their Virtue, Reputation, and Force, 


HE Romans were Belieged in the Capitol, and though they were in expeQtation of 
'T relief from Veis and Cemillus, yet Famine conſtraining them, they propoſed a par- 
ley with the French, and were to pay a certain Sum of Money for their liberty ; The Arti- 
cles were fign'd, all things concluded, and Commiſſioners ſent in to receive the Money, 
when on a ſudden Camillu appears with his Army, as if fortune had done it (ſays Liry) 
Ut Romani auro redempti non viverent, That it might not be ſaid the Romans bad ever 
been ranſem'd: Which point is not only obſervable in this place, but in the whole progreſs 
of the affairs of that Common-wealth, where it may be ſeen that they never got Town, 
nor never made Peace with their Money ; whatever they did, was bravely, and with their 
Arms, which I think is more than can be ſaid of any other State in the World. One of 
the great marks of the puiſſance of this Common- wealth, .was the manner of her living 
with her Neighbors. When things are ſo managed in a Government, that the Neighbors 
purchaſe its amiry, and make themſelves its Penſioners ; 'tis a certain ſign of the potency 
of that Government : But when the Neighbors on the contrary receive Money from it, 
ris as infallible a ſign of its weakneſs: If one reads the Reman Hiſtory, he ſhall find the 
Maſſilians, -the Edui, the Rhodians, Hiero of Syracuſe, and Maſſiniſ[a, as they were Neigh- 
bors, ſo they were Tributaries to the Remens, contributing to their expences, and Taxes 
as there was occalion, without expeQtation of any other recompence, but proteQion. 
Where a Prince or Common-wealth is weak, it is otherwiſe, as it appeared by our own 
City of Florence, which in former times when it was in its greateſt reputation, paid annual ' 
ſtipends to moſt of the little Governments in Romania, belides what was received by the 
Perngians, Caſtellans, and all their other Neighbors; whereas had it been ſtrong, and 
well Armed, it would have been quite otherwiſe, and all the reſt would have given Elo 
rence Money for her proteQtion. Nor were the Florentines ſingular in this caſe, the Vene- 
tians did the fame, and ſo did the King of Frence, who notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
his Kingdom, was tributary to the Swizzers, and the King of England, which proceeded 
from his having difarmed the. People, and preferring a preſent opportunity of ſqueezing 
them, and avoiding an imaginary danger, before the doing thoſe things that might have 
ſecured his State, and made it happy for ever; which pratice though for ſome time it may 
produce quiet and repoſe, yet theend is troubles, and lofſes, and ruin without remedy. 

It would be too tedious to recount how often the Florentines, the | Venetiens, and the 
Kingdom of France have bought off their Wars, and ſubmitted to fuch diſhonorable terms, 
as the Romans could never be brought to but once. It would be too tedious to recount how 
many Towns the Florentines, and the Venetians have bought with their Money, which have 
been the occaſion of great diſorders aiterwards, and prov'd that what is gotten by Gold, is 
not to be kept with Iron. | 

This point of generoſity, and this manner of living the Romans obſerved very pun- 
Qually whilſt they were free; but after they fell under the Government of Emperors, and 
thoſe Emperors grew bad, they began to degenerate roo, and prefer the ſhadow before the 
Sun. They began to be Penſioners firſt to the Parthians, then to the Germans, and. by 
degrees to all their Neighbors, which was the firſt ſtep to the ruine of that great Empire z 
and all theſe inconveniences proceeded from.the diſarming of the People, and negleting 
to train them upto Military Diſcipline, from whence a greater miſchief does ariſe; and that 
is, That.the nearer the Enemy approaches, the weaker, and more unable he finds you 
and therefore not being ſtrong enough of your ſelf to repel the Enemy from your borders, 
you are forced to pay tribute' to your Neighbors to undertake jt for you ;, which being to 
be raiſed and extorted from yaur Subje&s, renders them more feeble and impotent. By 
which means it happens ſometimes that thoſe States which are in this condition, may per- 
haps make ſome little refiſtance upon the Frontiers, but if the Enemy paſſes that, all is 

ne without remedy. But all this is diſorderly, and unnatural; for as nature in all ani- 
mals has fortified the vital and principal, and not extream parts of the body, becauſe the 
body tan fubliſt without one, but nor without the other. So 'tis in all Goveraments, 
the heart and center is to be fortified, rather than the Frontiers : But this was very ill 
obſerved by the Florentines, for whenever an Enemy had paſt our borders, and took his 
way towards the City, there was no body in a condition to oppoſe him. It was ag 
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with the Venetians not many years ſince, and had not thetr City been as it were-ſwadled 
with the Sea, ir hat! been certainly deſtroyed.” This indeed has not been ſeen [o frequent- 
ly in- France, becauſe it is ſo gieat a Kingdom, and too ſtrong for moſt of its neighbours ; 
nevertheleſs when in the Year 151g. they were Invaded by the Engliſh, the whole Kingdom 
trembled; and the King of France himſelf, and many others were of opinion, thar if he 
loſt one Battle, the whole Ringdom was gone. With the Romans it was quite contrary ; 
the-nearer the Enemy approached the City, the ſtronger he found it : this was evident in 
Hamibal's Invaſion, though he had forc'd his way into Traty, fought three great Battels with 
the Romans, and beat them in every ane, though they had loſt ſo many brave Soldiers 


. and Officers, yet they were not ohly able to'continue the War, but to Conquer them ar laſt, 


and all by fortiſying the heart and center of their Ccuntry, and leaving the extremities to 
ſhift for themſelves : for the virals and fundamentals of their State was the People of Rome, 
the Country of the Latins, the neighbouring Cities that were in League, and their Colonies 
from whence they drew ſo many Soldiers as were able to Fight, and entertain the whole 
World: And this Hanno the Carthaginian underſtood very well : for when after the Bat- 
fel at Camas Hannibal ſent Mago to Carthage to give them an account of the particu- 
hrs of the Vitory, Mago, having exceedingly magnified the exploits of his Brother, and 
debafed rhe Condition of the Romans, Hanno interrupted him, and enquird whether any of 
the Roman Cities, or any of their Confederates had revolted ? whether any of their Senators 
were come in to Hamibal ? or whether they had ſent any Embaſſadors to him to treat ? and 
when Mage denied that any thing of all this had paſſed, Hanne replyed, Hoſtium ergo multum 
ſupereſt, & bellum tam integrum habemus, atque babuimus qua die Annibal Italiam eſt ingreſſus. ; 
There # work enough behind, and the War ts as entire as when Hannibal paſſed frft into Italy. Ir is 
apparent therefore, both by what is faid in this Chapter, and what has been faid often before, 
that there is great difference betwixt the preſent and ancient methods of the Romans ; and 
if we ſeriouſly conſider it, we ſhall not wonder that ſo many Towns are taken and loſt, and 


fo many Governments ſubverted, as we have ſeen in our days: for where Diſcipline is neg- 


tefted, and Military Virtue laid aſide, all things are committed wholly to Fortune, which 
being various and unconſtant, produces various Murations 3 .and this Viciffitude and uncon- 
ſtancy of affairs will continue till ſome Excellent Perſon ariſes to reſtore the ancient 
Diſcipline, and reſtrain Fortune from giving ſuch evidences of her Power every Hour of 


the Day. 
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CHAP. XXXL 


IV 4 * 


How dangerous it 1s to believe Exiles too far. 


Think it not amiſs in this place to ſhew how much it imports all perſons not to give too 

much credit to thoſe who are Baniſhed, for many, times they are but the PraQtices and 
Scratagems of Princes and States. We have a Memorable Example of their inconſtancy in 
Livy, though ſomething . improper. When" Alexander the Great paſſed into Afia with bjs 
Army, Alexander of Epirus his Kinſman and Unckle. pafſed with another into Tab, invi-, 
ted bythe Exiles of Lucca, who put him in hopes that by their means he ſhould be Maſter 
of that whole Province : but when he 'was come into Traly, inſtead of affiſting bim, they 
conſpir'd againſt him, and flew him, upon Promiſe of Indempnity, and Reſtitution 'of their 
Eſtates. From whence we may learn what faith is to be given to ſuch as are baniſhed out 
of their own Country : for as to' their engagements, they are nothing; it is not ro be 
doubred but when ever they can return by any other means, they will leave you, and be- 
take themſelves to any body elſe, notwithſtanding any Promiſe or Engagement to you ; and 
that which makes their promiſes and confidence the lef3 to be truſted, is, becauſe their e- 
treme Paton and Deſire to come home, make them believe many things'that are impoſlible, 
'and pretend many things that they do not believe : ſo that betwixt what they believe, and 
what they pretend, they feed you with fair hopes, but. if you depend upon them, you are 
undone, your expence 1s all-loſt, and your whole enterprize \miſcarries: I ſhall only give you 
an inſtance in the aforeſaid Alexander, and Themuftocles the Athenian ,, Themiſtoclas being 


in Rebellivn againſt the” '4thenians, fled ,jnto A/is to Darius, whom he ſolicired with large 


Protniſes to an Expedition into Greece. Darius was perſuaded, and paſſed into Greece, bur 
Themiſtocles being unable to make his Profniſes good, either” for ſhame of what he had done, 


- or fear of Puniſhment for what he had not, he Poiloned himſelf ; and if Themftocles a Man 


of that Excellence and Virtue could" delude the King, an! Promiſe more than he could 
| Cece Perform, 
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perform, how little. are they -to [be truſted, who baving no ſuch thing to reſtrain them, 
give themſelves up wholly to their paſſion and deſires ? Princes therefore and States ought 
to be very tender of undertaking any enterprize upon the encouragement of an Exile, for 
they ſeldom ſucceed. And becauſe it ſeldom happens that Towns are taken by Intelligence 
within, I ſhall diſcourſe of itin my next Chapter, and add what variety of ways the Romans 
uſed to come by their Conqueſts, 


« 
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C H A P. XXXII. 
How many ſeveral ways the Romans «ſed to Conquer their Towns. 


s 77 H E Romans being a Martial People, and given wholly to War, they conſidered evety 
thing very diligently that might any ways conduce to the facilicating their deſigns z 
whether it was matter of charge, or any thing elſe : for this reaſon they ſeldom attempted 
any Town by the way of Siege, becauſe they thought the expence and incommadity of 
that way would be more than could be: recompenced by the taking ir ; ſo as they never 
tried that whilſt there was any other hopes; and intheir great Wars, there are but very 
few Examples of any long Leaguers by them. "The ways which they took were common- 
ly eicther by Storm, or Surrender : when they took a Town by Storm, it was either by open 
Force, or Stratagem. Open Force was, when they made their attacque without Batrering 
the Walls, which they called Aggredi urbem cum Corona ;, To begirt a Town, becauſe they drew 
their whole Army round the Town, and fell on in all quarters, and in this manner it hap- 
pened ſometimes that they carried very conſiderable places at one Storm, as when Scipio 
took new Carthage in Spain. If this. way was ineffeQual, they Battered down the Walls 
with their Rams, and other Engins of War. Sometimes they Min'd, and entred the 
Towns under ground, as they did at Veii; ſometimes that they might Fight with the Enemy 
upon equal terms, they buile Wooden Towers, or raiſed Mounts to the height of the Walls 
from whence they might plague and moleſt them within their Works. The Belieged were 
in moſt danger in the firſt caſe upon a general affaulr, for their Walls were to be made good 
in all places at once, and it fell our many times, that there were not Men enough to ſupply 
and relieve all parts z ar if they had Men enough to do that, they were not all of an equal 
Courage, and when any gave Ground, the whole Town was like to be loſt, and by this 
means that way was often ſuccefful. Wheti this way milcarried, they ſeldom fate down 
before a Town, or went formally to beleaguer it, becauſe it could not be done but with 
greater hazard to their Army, for their quarters being to be extended, and their guards round 
about the Town, they muſt of neceſſity be thinner and weaker in {ome places, and unable 
to make any conſiderable oppoſition, if the Enemy ſhould make any . conliderable eruption, 
ſo that the ſudden and brisk way was prefer'd': when their Walls were Battered with their 
Engins, thoſe who were in the 'Fown defended themſelves much as we do now againft 
great Guns, by repairing their breaches as well as they could. Their. way of defeating 
their Mines was by Countermining, and oppoſing themſelves perſonally againſt the Enemy, 
or difturbing them with their inventions, as particularly, putting of Feathers, and Qylz, and 
other ſtinking ſtuff into Barrels 6 wood, they ſet them on Fire, and then tumbled them 
among the Enemy, that what with the Fire, the Smoak, and the Stench, they might not 
be able to endure them. - Their Towers of Wood, they deſtroyed commonly by throwing 
Fire into them ; and then for the Mounts which were raiſed againſt the Walls, their, way 
was to dig under the Walls, and ſteal away their Earth, or by looſening the foundations of 
the Mounr, till it all fell to the ground. Burt theſe ways of taking a 'Town are not long to 
be tried; if they carried ir not quickly, they raiſed their Siege, and ſoughr out ſame other 
way of proſecuting the War, as Scipio did wheg he went over into Africk, for baving aflault- 
ed Utica, without any ſuccels, he altered his Counſels, raiſed his Siege, and addrefled him- 
ſelf wholly to the bringing the ,Carchaginian Army to an Engagement ; yet ſometimes they 
continued their Siege, as they did at Veii, Carthage, and Feryſalem : as to their way of 
taking of Towns b fraud and ielligence, ( as they took Paleopels ) the Romgns. and. others 
- attempted many. places after that, manner, but they ſeldom, Jucceeded ; for thoſe ſecret 
ric ondentleries ealily diſcovered, and the leaſt diſcovery ſpoils the whole deſign, becauſe 
the.Conſpiracy is commonly diſcovered, before it comes to execution, it either being uapradti- 
' calle in it Ford ar betrayed by the infidelity of ſome'of the Conſpiragors, there being a neceſ- 
ity of meeting and diſcourlog with ſuch perſons, ag it is not lawful to diſcourſe with, bur 
| upon 
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upon ſbme ſpecious occaſion. ' Bur ſuppoſe it-be not dilcovered in the ;Mannagement, there. 
are ſo many dithculies in putting it into; Aﬀtion, 'thatit is almoſt impoſſible tu overco 
them 3+ for if. you come :too ſoon, or too: latey, all is ſpoiled *; If any noiſe! be made, (as by. 
the Geeſe ithe Capitol) the. leaſt diſorder, the leaſt error or -miſtake;geltroys the whole. 
enterprize. Beſides, theſe things being:exechted in; the: Night, the darkneſs ſtrikes a ter-, 
ror - into the Inſtruments, .and the more, becauſe they are] commonly unacquainted with the: 
Place or People which they. are to attacque, and therefore every little.noiſe or accident is 
ſufficient to confound them, and. every trifling [magination. will make them turn their 
backs; burno body was fo daring and ſuccesful. in theſe yo: Bag" and nofturnal d:ſigns 
as Aratuz Sicionzus, though-in the day-time he was bur like other Men, . which was rather 
from ſome ſecret . virtue in him, that any: excellence in 'the way- | And as.to the taking of 
Towns by ſurrender, they either ſurrender freely, or by force. When. they do & freely, 
it is done out of ſome extrinſic Neceffity, (as when Capua ſurrendred to the Remans, for 
fear of falling into the hands of the Sammites) or elſe out of defire to be well governed, 
as being raken with the adminiſtration of that Prince to whom they ſurrender ;, and thus 
it was with the Rbodians, the Maſſilians , and other Cities which gave themſclves up 
to the Romans upon no other Inducement, bur that they might live more happily undec 
the Reman Laws, and be under a better Conflitution. Bur there are many Cities which 
ſurrender by force, which force proceeds either from the Fatigues and Calamities of a te- 
dious Siege, or from continual Excurſions and Depredations ro which they are ſubject 
and againſt which they have no other way to ſecure themſelves. And then all the ways 
we have mentioned, the Romans made more uſe of this, carrying on their Wars with 
their Neighbours 4.5 0 years together, in this manner for the moſt part; tor though they 
tried all the other, they found this the moſt profirable and fafe. In Sieges there is delay 
and loſs of time, in ſtorms, hazard and danger ; and uncertainty in Conſpiracies: But 
in bringing things to a Battle, ic has been ſeen that by beating the enemies Army, 
they have got a whole Kingdom in a day, whereas an obſtinate Town has coſt them 
ſeveral years. 
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How the Romans upon any Expedition, gave their Generals 
general Commiſſions. | 


Am - of opinion, that to read the Hiſtory of Livy, with any profit and advantage; 
we mult conſider not only the Aftions, but the whole means and proceſs both of 
the People and Senate of Rome. Among other things, it is very remarkable with 
what Aythority they inveſted their Conſuls, Diftators and Generals of their Armies, 
and it Yas Jo great, that the Senate reſerved to it ſelf only the power of making 
Peace, or new Wars as they ſaw occaſion; all the reft was left to the diſcretion of 
the Conſul, who might fight, or not G6ghr, affault this Town or that Town as he pleaſed, 
without: any contradiftion. 

This may be proved by many examples,but more eſpecially w what happened in an Ex- 
pedition againſt the Tuſcans ; for Fabius the Conſul having defeated the Enemy at Surrs, 
reſolving topaſs the Forreſt of Gimina with his Army, and invade Tuſcany, he was fo far 
from receiving Orders from the Senate, or conſulting them in the buſineſs, that he gave 
them not.the Feat notice, though the War was to be removed into another Country, and 


like to-be- very dangerous; which -apperred-by the reſolution of the Senate-in that very- 
caſe ; for having heard of his Victory at Suri, and apprebending that he might fall upon 
ſuch counſels, and paſs his Army into Tuſcany, thorow that dangerous Forreſt, they ſent 
wwo Embaſladors to him to adviſe him from. that Expedition ; but they came too late, * 
for he was gone before, and having overrun the whole Country, and routed the Enemy, 
inſtead of hindering his deſign, the Embafſadors went back with the news of his ViRtoty, 
"This cuſtom of the Remens, if it be ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found to be very ſolid and 
wiſe, For ſhould the Senate have been conſulted by their Generals upon every particular 
occaſion, and have expeCted all their Orders from them, it would have made their Gene- 
rals lefs circumſpe&, and vigorous, becauſe the honour of the ViEtory would nor acerew 
rotally. to them, but they muſt participate with the Senate. Belides, the Senate underſtood 
very well that Fortune is various, and that many accidents and advantages happen which 
CcG | cannof 
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citmor be known or improved «fn Pon es are preſent ; {o that if they ſhould 
defire to be confulted m things of which they can bave no knowler , they muſt of nece\- 
ſity err, though they were Perſons. of never ſo much experience and wiſdom. Wherefore 
they gave their General abſoire Power of diſpoſing all things at his own will, and the 
whole Honour of the Expedition- was to be his, that it chight be a ſpur to prick on his di- 
ligence, and a bridle to regulate” his raſhneſ, And this I have thought fit to inferr,chat I 
might ſhew how much the famous Commonwealths in our times do differ from the Re- 
mars, particularly the Venerians and Florentines, who are fo ftrit with their General, thac 
if a great Gum be butto be planted againſt a Town, the Senate muſt be adviſed, and give 
order how, and from whence it is to play. But this Cuſtom deſerves Commendation as 
much as the reſt, which all together, have brought their affairs into that ſad condition in 
which they are at preſent. 
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CHAP. L 


That a Se# or Commonwealth be long-livd, it is neceſſary to correl& it often, 
and reduce it. towards its firſt Principles, 


7 I S a certain tzuth, rhat the things of this World are determined, and a fer time 
appointed for their duration ; but thoſe run thorow the whole courſe which is 
aſfigned them by cheir Stars, who keep their body in ſuch order, that it may nor 
alter at all ; or if ir does, it is for the better. I ſpeak now of mixt bodies, as 

Commonwealths and Sets, and I faid, that thofe alterations'are ſatutiferous,, which reduce 

them towards their firſt principles 3 and therefore the beſt ordered; and longeſt liv'd are 

they, who (by their own orders) may be often renewed, or elſe by ſome accident (without 
the help of the ſaid orders) may tend to renovation: 'T'is as clear as the day, that no bo- 
dirs of are of long duration, unleſs they be renewed ; and: the way to teriew rhiency 

{as is faid before) is to reduce them tv their. Priaciples. For the Fundamemals of all 

Seas, Commonwealkhs and Kin have always ſomething of govd in ther, by means 

of which they recover their Reputation and Grandeur. And becauſe in proceſs of 

Time that goodneſs corrupts, that body mult of neceffiry die, unlefs ſomething imtervencs 

that reduces it toits firſt Principles. The Phyſician fpealking of the body of Man, tells us, 

Lnod quotidie aggrog avicr dliquid, quod quandogue indiget curatione 5 That there 18 not a day 

, but it contrafls ſomething which afterwards wilt require #6 be cured. "Fis the ſame 

with the Body Politick z and as ro them, | fay that they are to be cured, by being renewed 5 

and they are renewed, partly by external accident, and partly by internal prudence. The 

firſt happens as i were by deftiny or fate, as that Rome d be mken by the #heneb, that 
thereby it might reaſlume its old cuſtoms and vinues, and revive its ancient Worthip, Re- 
| hgion 
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ligion and Juſtice, which were ſuperannuated 'and decayed, as appears very plain by the 
deſcription of their preparation againſt the French, in which it is declared by Titus Livius, 
that upon the marching out of their Army, and inveſting their Tribunes with Conſular 
power, they obſerved no religious ceremony.; At the ſame png er not only refuſed to 
corre(t the three Fabis, who contre jus (gentiim had fought againſt the French, but created 
them Tribunes. And itis eaſily to be  prefun'd that they made leſs-account'of the 
Laws and Conſtitutions ordained by Remiilus and other wiſe Princes, than was- reaſonable 
and (perhaps) neceſſary to preſerve the liberry of their State. This foreign invaſion hap- 
ned to them thergfore, that all the obſolete Laws of that City might be revived, and thar 
the People might be —_ that it was neceflary not only to maintain Religion and Juſtice, 
but to reſpe& their good Citizhs, and eſteem their virtue above the advanttyes whicty they 
ſeemed to want, for want of th&ir affiſtance. And it fell out exaQly*, fofr Rome was no 
ſooner taken, but they began-to renew the Orders of their old Religion; they puniſhed the 
Fabii who . had fought againſt the Law of Nations, and conceived ſo great a value for 
Camillus, that the Senate 'and the Peop!e both laid aſide their old animoſity, and plac'd the 
whole burden of the Commonwealth upon his ſingle ſhoulders. "Tis neceflary therefore 
(as was faid before) that Men which live together under a Government, be often reminded 
by theſe exterior or interior accidents. The interior way 1s when there is a Law which 
takes an account of all People in that Corporation ; or elſe when there is ſome excellent 
Perſon among them who by his, virtuous example does the ſame thing , ſo that. this happi- 
neſs reſults ro a Commonwealth either by the virtue of ſome” great Perſon, or the autho- 
rity of ſome Law. Andias to this laſt, the Orders which reduc'd the Commonwealth to- 
wards its firſt principles, were the Tribunes of the People, the Cenfors and all the other 
Laws againſt the ambitivn and infolence of Man ; which Laws have need to be revived 
and quickned by the virtue of ſome Citizen ;, who with great courage and generoſity ſhall 
put them in execution in deſpight of all the Power of the delinquentz. "The moſt re- 
markable executions before the taking ' of . Reme by the French, were the death of Brutus 
his Sons, the puniſhment \of the Decemwirs, the execution of Sp. Meliws: After the City 
was ſack'd by the French, the moſt conſiderable were the death of Manlius Capitolinus, the 
Fo of the Son of Manlius Torquatus, the proſecution of Papirius Curſor againſt Fabius 
e Maſter of his Horſe, and the accuſation againſt Scipio ; which things being extraordi= 
nary, were the more remarkable, -and when ever any of them hapned, they reminded the 
People of their beginning, and that they-were to live according to Law. But when theſe 
examples began to be more rare, Men took occaſion to grow worſe, and their exorbitan- 
cies were with "more danger and tumulr; for if in ten years ſpace no Examples be made, 
nor no Execution done, People begin to forget and deſpiſe the Laws, and unlefs ſomething 
happens that may remember them of the Puniſhments,. and infuſe ſomething of fear into 
them, the Delinquents will grow ſo Numerous that ir will be dangerous to puniſh them. 
To this purpoſe they who governed the State of Florence from the Year 14.34 to the Year 
1494 were wont to ſay,thatit was neceflary every hve years to review the State ; for other- 
wiſe it would be very hardto maintain-it : 'They call d reviewing the State, reducing the 
People to the ſame terror and awe, as they had upon them of old, when every Man was 
puniſhed according to hiscrime; let his quality be what it would. But when the memory” 
of theſe Puniſhments are loſt, and ſuffered to go to decay, Men take the confidence to at- 
rempt any thing, and ſpeak ill of whom they pleaſe, againſt which no remedy is fo proper 
as reducing them: towards their firſt principles, which is to be done by the, Example of ſome 
excellent Perſon, inciting you .to ſuch - executions, without dependance upon any Law ; and- 
they are many' times'ot ſo great reputation, that good- Men defire to imitate them, and 
bad Men are aſhamed to, live contrary to them. Thoſe who in Reme, liv'd after this man-- 
ner were  Haratius | Cocles, Seevola, Fabritius, the two Decis, Regulus Aztilomw, and fore 
others, \whoſe rare and'virtuous example had the ſame effe&t in Rome, that good Laws, 
and good: Cuſtoms would haye had; and if every ten Years ſome of thoſe Examples: or + 
Executions aforeſaid had hapned in that City, the minds and' manners of the People could- 
never bave been ſo. corrupted.; but as; thoſe vertuous examples, and heroick; Puniſhments, 
grew ſcldom and ſcarce, fo: corruption began to multiply, for after Reguias, his time, there” 
was not any ſuch Example tobe ſeen; and though the. two Cato's ſucceeded, yet there was 
ſuch great diſtance berwixt them, that- their Examples could do burt- lictle . good, eſpecially 
the laſt of the Cato's, whio finding the. greateſt part of the City debauched, could. not work. 
any conliderable reformation - upon them, And ſo much-for Civil Governaicats ; as' to 
the conſervation of Sefts, the ſame renoyation is neceflary,' as may appear by the Example 
of the Reman Religion, which would doubtleſs have been loſt before this, had ir nod been 
reduced towards its farſt principle by St. Francis and St. Deminick, who by their parent 
an 
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and Chriſtian-like Examples revived it in the minds of Men, where ir 'was almoſt effaced ; 
and prevailed that the looſacſs' and depravity 'of the Prelates and Cardinals did not ruine it 3 
for men ſecing them live in that Indigence and Poverty ; by confeſfing their ns to the, 
and hearing them Preach, they began ro learn Meekneſs, and Charity, and Obedience ; not 
to Upbraid People by their Vices, but to leave them to God ; whereas their lives muſt neceſ: 
farily be bad, who neither ſee rior feel whar puniſhment is. So then it is this renovation 
and reduQon to irs firſt principles, that has, 'und does ſtill maintain our Religion. And as 
to Kingdoms, they as well az Common-wealths have cecafion to reform, and reduce as the 
other ; which courſe has been of no ſmall advantage to the Kingdom of France ;, for that 
Kingdom living under Laws and Cuſtoms more than any other, the ſaid Laws and Cuſtoms 
ire preſerved and executed by Parliaments, and eſpecially by that of Pars ; which revives 
them every time it makes out Prone6, againſt any great Perſon, or oppoſes the King in irs 
Arreſts: and hitherto it has preſerv'd it (tI by irs teverity againſt Delinquents, without re- 
gard to the mann of their quality : whereas ſhould they paſs unpuniſhed, they would 
multiply ſo faſt, that rhey .would become incorrigible in a ſhorr.time, and not ro be reform'd 
but with the diforder, if not the''diffolution of the whole Government. We may con- 
clude therefore, that there is no ſafer way of preſerving a Common-wealth, Kingdom or 
Se&, than: by reforming and reducing them to their primitive reputation , which is to be 
done rather by good Laws, and Examples at home, than Foreign Force ; for though thar 
way be effetual ſometimes, (as it was in Rome) yet it is ſo uncertain and dangerous, it is 
not to be deſired. And to demonſtrate how much particular Examples bave conduced to 
the grandeur of Reme, and what great efte&t they have wrought, .| ſhall make them the 
ſubject of my diſcourſe in this third Book z and although among them fome great Exam- 
ples might be produced, which have been exhibited by Kings, yer Hiſtory having ſpoken of 
them ſo largely, I ſhall paſs them by without ſpeaking any thing of them but what belongs 
to their own private advantage: And begin with Brutw the Father of the Liberty of the 


Romans. 


0s Wh, ' CHAP. Il. 
'Tis the part of a Wiſe Man ſometimes to pretend himſelf a Fool. 


| O Man was ever ſo-commendable for his Wiſdom and Prudence, as Janis Brutas for 

counterfeiting the Fool, For though Loy gives us but one reaſon why he did ſo, and 
that is, that under that, contempt he might live quietly, and enjoy his patrimony in peace ; 
yer is probable by his ways of proceeding, that he,did it, that thereby he might be leſs un- 
der the obſervation of the. Kings, and have fairer advantage of expelling them, and de- 


livering bis Country, when occaſion ſhould be offered. Atid - that this was in his thoughts, | 


may be preſumed from his interpretation of the Oracle of Apollo, to which when the Tar 
guins repair'd ito underſtand which of them ſhould ſucceed in the Government, it being 
an{wered: that the Government ſhould come to him who firſt kifled his Mother, the Tar- 
gains thought it not to be accompliſhed ill they came to Rome ;, but Brutus pretending to 
ip, fell dowo upon. the ground, and kifled it, as the common Mother of us all. And af- 
terwards upon - the Death of Lacretie in the preſence of her Father, and Huzband, and 
Kindred, he was the firſt that drew the dagger out of the Wound, and conjured all the 
ſtandets by, that for the future they ſhould never ſuffer a King in Rome. "This Example 
may be followed by thoſe who are diſguſted with their Prince, but fo as firſt ro conſider 
their own power exactly, and if they hnd it ſufficient, they may profeſs themſelves pub- 
lickly, and declare open War y and it is the moſt ſafe, and moſt bonourable way : bur if 
their Force be but ſmall, and they- find themſelves that way too weak, they arewithall in- 
;duftry toindeavour to infinuate with the Tyrant, ferving him in his pleaſurcs,applauding him 
in all his ations and words,; and. imitating him in every thing he does. By rhis means 
you ſhall be ſecure from danger, enjoy all the pleaſures and delights of the Court, and be 
ready for any occaſion of effeing your deſigns. Others are of opinjon that you keep ſuch 
a diſtance with the Prince, as that you be neither ſo near him as to be covered with his 
ruines ; nor ſo remote, but rhat you may take the advantage of his deſtruftion to advance 
your felf ; and this middle way was certainly the beſt, if it were eafie to be kept, but be- 
cauſe I think it- impoſſible, it is neceflary to take to one of the other two, and either to re- 
move your ſelf quite, or get in as near him as you can ; he who does otherwiſe, is in a- 
great deal of danger, eſpecially if he be a Man of any Eminence and Eſtate : for it is nor 
enough 
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enough to ſay, Lexpedt nothing, I deſire neither Honour nor Preferment, I bad rather live: 
at eaſe, without any controverlie or trouble, for thoſe ſayings gre oftener heard than be- 
lieved : nor can great Men, if they did really,defire ir, continue in that condition, becauſe na 
body believes them, and no body will ſuffer them. A Man is. therefore rather to play the 
Fool like Brutus, and he does it abundantly that flatters and applauds every thing; his Prince 
ſces, or ſpeaks, or does,how contrary ſoever it be to his own judgment and mind; And a# Brutus 
was wiſe in pretending that Folly, . till occaſion was offered for the deliverance of his 
Country : ſo he was a ſevere Aſſertor of its Liberty, when obtained, of which ſeverity we ſhall 
ſpeak in the next Chapter. | 
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CHAP. II. 


The Liberty newly acquired, could not have been preſerted, but by the exe- 
cution of Brutus his Sons. 


HE Severity of Britus in maintaining that Liberty which he had procur'd in Rome, 

was no leſs neceſſary than profirable. "Tis an Example well worthy to be tranſmitted 
to Poſterity, to ſee a Father firting in judgment upon his Sons, and not only ſentence them 
ro Death, but be preſent, -and a SpeCtator of their execution. But fo it is decreed, and it 
will be found fo by all that are converſant in Antiquity, that upon any alteration of Go- 
vernment, (whether from better to worſe, or worſe to better, it is rhe ſame thing) it is 
neceſſary ſevere example ſhould be made of ſomebody that oppoſed it, if you defire the 
new fort ſhould be preſerv:d. In ſhort, 'this I affirm, that whoever ſets up a Tyranny, 
cannot hope ro maintain if, but by cutting off Brutus 5 and whoever ſers up a free State, is 
as unlike to continue ir, but by taking off Brutus his Sons 3 and of this we have diſcourſed 
ſolargely before, there is no need of enlarging here, I ſhall add only one Example which 
hapned in our Country and times. Piero Soderini having reſtored the Liberty of Florence, 
believed that by his patience and moderation he could have mollified their minds, who like 
the Sons of Brutus were impatient of reviving the old Tyranny again. But he was highly 
miſtaken, and ſo much - the more to blame, by how much he was a Wiſe Man, and knew 
well enough that there was a neceſſity of removing ſuch perſons as by their ambition oppoſed 
themſelves againſt him z yerthough there was a neceffity ro do it, and he had fo fair an occa- 
fron, he let it paſs, and never made uſe of it : for beſides that, he believed his patience and 
good nature would have ' wrought upon ſome, and his munificence and bounty upon others 
(as be often declared among his Frineds) he had an opinion, that to make a ſtout and vigo- 
rous oppolition againſt his Enemies, ir would be neceflary for him to take upon him an 
extraordinary authority, which would not only be a breach of the Laws, but of the civil e- 
quality of the City : andif he ſhould afſume ſuch a Power, and perhaps exerciſe it well him- 
ſelf, yet the people would be ſo terrified thereby, that after his death they would never «- 
gree to the making their Gonfaloniere for life, which office he thought fit to have augmented 
and maintained: this conſideration, though wiſe and good in ir ſelf, was not prudent at 
that time, becauſe we are never to entertain a preſent miſchief in hopes of a future b 
eſpecially when, for ought we know, that good may be oppreſt by that miſchief: he ought 
rather to have had a care that the end of his intentions-might have appeared for the good 
and benefit of his Country, and not out of any particular ambition.z and to have provided 
that whoever ſucceeded him afrerwards in his dignity, ſhould not be able to employ that 
-authority ro the ruine of the Srate, which he was forc'd to'rake upon him to preſerve it. 
But the good Man was miſtaken in his firſt opinion, as not underſtanding that the malice of 
mankind is not to be extinguiſhed with time, nor appeaſed with preſents ; for could he have 
imirated the ſeverity of Brueus, he had preſerved his own dignity, and the Liberty of the 
State. But as it is a difficult thing to preſerve the Liberty of a State, ſoit is no leſs difficult 
to preſerve the authority of a King, as ſhall be ſhewn inthe next Chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Prince is never ſafe i his new Conqueſts, whilft they are in being whom he 
Dipeſeſed 


FF E Death of Targunius Priſcut-by the Sons of Ancus, and the Death of Servius Tubius 
| LAS wp Superbys ſhews bow dangerous it is bo, foot any Man of a Kings 
dom, and ſuffer him | to live, though you, endeavour by all means poſſible to careſs him. 
Targuinius Priſeus thought his Title . unqueltionable, being made King by the People, arid 
coohimed, by the Senate ; nor could ir enter into his thoughts that the malice and indignation 
of the Sons of Ancus ſhould be ſo great, as to keep them from ſubmitting to that wherewitti 
the whole City of Rome was contented. Servius Tulius was miſtaken in the ſame manner, in 
thinking with new Favours and Obligations to have pacified the Sons of Tarqum. So that 
from the firſt Ex ample, a Prince may take. Warning, and not delude himſelf with an O- 
pinion he is ſafe, whilſt any of them are living whom he diſpoſlefſed; and from the 
ſecond he may inform himſelf, that old Injuries are never Cancelled by new Favours, e- 
ſpecially it the Favours be not equivalent to the Injury. And without doubt Servins Tulius 
was ill adviſed to believe that the Sons of Tarquin would be content to be his Sons-in-Law; 
when it w as their due to be his Kiog, Ang this Ambition, and Impatience to Govern, is ſo 
great and Inſatiable in Mankind, that it not only afteQs thoſe Perſons who have ſome right 
and expeQation to Govern, but thoſe likewiſe who in reaſon can have no ſuch expeQtancy, as 
in the Example of Tulis the Daughter of Servius, bur Married to one of the Targuins : which 
Tulia was ſo inflamed with a delire of Governing, that not contented with being a King's 
Daughter, tranſported with Rage, contrary to all filial Dury and. AﬀeCtion, ſhe incired het 
Husband againſt her Farher, and forc'd him into a Confpyracy, not only againſt his King- 
dom, but Lite: Whereas it Tarquinius Priſcus and Servias Tulius had known bow to have 
ſecured themſelves againſt thoſe they bad Supplanted, they. had neither loſt their Kingdoms 
nor Lives. But Tarquiniue Syperbus was [expell'd for not abſerving the Laws and Praftices of 
the ancient Kings his Predecetlors, as ſhall appear ia the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 
How a King may loſe bis Kingdom, though he comes to it by Inheritance. 


om Superbus ſeemed to have (ecutre: Poſſeffion of the Kingdom upon the Death of 
Servius Tulltiue, who Dying without Heirs, left him nothing of that trouble and vexa- 
tion which his Predeceflors encountred: For although the way by which he came to the 
Government was irregular and abotninable'; nevertheleſs had he followed the ſteps of his 
Predeceffors, and obſerved their old rules, he would not have run himſelf fo faally in- 
to the dilpleafure of the Senate and People, nor have provoked them to have been fo di- 
ligent in his Expulfion. Nor is itto be believed that his Son Sextus his Deflowring of 
Lucretia was the chief cauſe that he loſt his Kingdom, but his InfraQtion of the Laws, his 
Tyranny, his Ufurpation upon the Senate, and his Ingroffing all Authority to himſelf : for 
he had brought things to that paſs, that thoſe affairs which were formerly debated pub- 
lickly by the Senate, and according to their Sentiment and Order were put in Execution, 
were now tranſaQted and determined privately in his own Palace, with great DiffatsfaQtion 
and Offence; fo that in a ſhort time Rowe was deprived of the Liberty which it Injoyed 
under other Kings : nor was it enough for him to diſoblige the Senate, but he run himſelf 
into the Odium of the People, haraffing them out by Mechanick and ſervile Imployments, 
to which they had never been uſed in the days of his Predeceflors ; by which Cruel and In- 
ſolent ations he had fo incenſed and inflamned the minds of the Rwnans againſt bim, that 
ws were ready for Rebellion the firſt opporrunity that offered it ſelf ;, and if thar accident 
had not happned to Lucreria, as ſoon as any other had fallen out, it would have had the fame 
effet. And if Tarquin had governed, and lived according to the Example of his Ance- 
tors, and his Son Sextus had committed that error, Brutus and Collatinus would have ad- 
drefled themſelves ro Tarquin (and not to the People of Reme ) for Juſtice againſt his Sun. 
Let Princes therefore obſerve that they begin to ruine their _ Dignity and Power, _ 
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they firſt go about to tranſgreſs and violate the old ' Laws and Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors : 
and if after they are removed, and diſpoſſefled of their Authority, they ſhould grow fo 
Wiſe as to underſtand the felicity of | governing x Kingdom with good Counſel, their loſs 
would be more inſupportable, and they would condemn themſelves to a greater Puniſhment 
than any body Elſe would condem'them.; for 'tis eaſier to be beloved. by good. People; thin 
bad, and to obey Laws, than to command them;371and to underſtand the way by which this 
is to be done, they have no more to do, but to obſerve the lives of good Princes, as Timoleon 
the Corinthian, 4ratus Sicionius and others, ig which, they will find ſo mucheaſe, and fecuri, 
ty to him thar governs, and them that are governed, that they" Will be rempred to, imitate | 
the, if for nothing but the eafineſs of it, For when men are" governed well, they defire 
rio other Liberty ;, as it hapned to the People, who ' were, governed by the rwo Perſons a- 
Bove named, whanr they conpelled to continue their Princes whilft they lived;'r uph they 
endeavoured ſeveral times to havelaid down, nd betaken themſelves to a Private Co tion. 
And becauſe in this and the two precedent Chapters, we have diſcourſed vf the hatred con- 
'traCted again't Princes, and” the Conſpiracy of the Sons of Brurus againſt the State, and 
others againſt*Tarquinings Priſcur, and Serejus Thlin,' 1 think it not amiſs to ſpeak of Conſpiracies 
more largely in my next Chapter,” as being a ſabject well worth the Obſervation both of 
Princes and private Perſone. Ka 
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CHAP, VI. . 


Of Conſpiracies. by 


TT Did not think it convenient” in this place to 'diſcourſe ſomething of Conſpiracies, ſee- 
" Þ ing they ire things of ſuch Conſequence and 'Danger;” both to Princes and private Per- 
ſons }' for by them more Princes have loſt their States and*their Lives than by open War ; 
hd the Fan is, becauſe few perſons are qualified ro make War, but every #+ np con» 
ſpire. 'On' the other ſide, for a'private perſon, tio Enterprize is more Dangerous and Raſh ; 
for let him manage it as wiſely as he can, it is fall'of difficulty, and uncertainty of fucceſs ; 
and from hence it is that among ſo many Conſfpiracies there are ſo few which arrive at the 
end-that was deſigned. To the end therefore-that- Princes may learn how to defend them- 
ſelves ; and private perſons might be more cautious of engaging themſelves in them, but 
may rather be contented to live quietly under the.Government where they are placed ; I ſhall 
enlarge upon the ſubjeQ, and leave nothing behind that is conſiderable for the Document 
either of the one or the other. Ir is a certain truth, and well ſaid of Cornelius Tacitus, that 
Men areto pay honour and reſpect to thingspaſt; and obedience to things preſent : that they 
ought to defire good Princes, but when they are once in Authority, they are to be endur'd, 
and thoſe who go about to Conſpire agaiaſt them, do moſt commonly ruine themſelves 
or their Country. | {1 
To come- therefore to the-point, we are firſt to conſider againſt whom theſe Confpiracies 
are made,and we ſhall find them either againſt their Country, or Prince :- and of theſe two 
ſorts of Conſpiracies we ſhall diſcourſe at preſent, becauſe of thoſe which are entered into, to 
deliver up a Belieged Town to the Enemy, or ſuch occaſion, we have ſpoken amply 
before. "+ And firſt of. the Corjurations againſt a Prince, and the occaſions of them, which 
are many, - but one of more importance than all the reſt, and that: is the Hatred of the Peo- 
ple : for "that'Prince! who has::tontrafted the univerſal odium: of the People, may with 
reaſon believe:that ſome of-.thaſe whom he has offended will ſtudy to revenge themſelves ; 
and they 'will be the more ifduftrious in it, by. how much they obſerve the general diſcon- 
tent and animoſity againſt hin! : A Prince therefore is by all means poſſible ro prevent the 
hatred of the/People, (but! having ſpoken'of it before, I ſhall not enlarge upon it again.) 
For by keeping himſelf from the general hatred, particular offences will not be able to a- 
mount toa \ War; Firſt, becauſe all Men have not the ſame Reſentment, and will not put 
themſelves .in danger to revenge an injury; and then becauſe if the diſcontented were all 
of a mind, .and had. power. to do. it,. yet they are diſcouraged by the afteQtion which they 
obſerve in the multitude towards their Prince: - The injury done by the Prince, is either 
upon the Eſtate, Blood, or Honour of the Subje& :- where the injury extends to Blood, 
Threatning is very dangerous, and much more than downright execution ; for when a 
Man is Kill'd, he is. paſt thinking of revenge; and thoſe who! are Alive will quickly forget 
- him ; but when'a Man is Threatned, and finds himſelf under a neceſſity of ſuftering, or do- 
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ing ſomething extraordinary, he becomes immediately dangerous, and ought to be regar- 
ded by the Prince, asT ſhall ſhew hereafter. Next to this neceſſity for the preſervation of 
ones lite; Honovr and Eſtate are the two tendereſt points in which Mzn are ſooneſt offended, 
and'ot which the Prince is likewiſe to have a particular care,for no Man car be pillaged fo 
perfe&tly, but he will have a Knife left to revenge himſelf; nor no Man can be diſhonoured 
ro ſuch a degree of debaſemenr, but he will have courage enough left to attempt ſomething 
in revenge ; and in point of Honour, no injury goes ſo near a Man as what refles upon 
the Woman; and next to that, isto be deſpiſed. This was it that arm'd Pauſanias againſt 
Philip of Macedon, and many other SubjeQs againſt many other Princes. In our times Fu- 
lius Belanti had never conſpired againſt Pandelfus Tyrant of Siena, had he not firſt given 
him his Daughter to Wife, and then taken her from him again, as we ſhall ſhew more at 
large hereafter. The great motive of the Conjuration of the Pazzi againſt the Medic# 
was the Patrimony of Giovanni Bonromei , which was given from them by the award of 
the | Medici, But there is another Motive ( and that no ſmall one ) which makes People 
conſpire againſt their Pririce, and that is a defire of reſcuing their Country from Tyranny 
and Ufurpation. This was it which ſet Brutus and Caſſius at work againſt Ceſar. This 
was it which excited others againſt Phalar#s, Dimyſfius, ©. and againſt this there is no res 
medy, but depoſiting their uſurpations, and becauſe there are few will do that, there are 
but few which eſcape the ill conſequence. 


Ad Generum Cerers, ſme cede, 3 Sanguine pauci 
Deſcendunt Reges, 69 ſicca morte Tyranni : 


Slaughter and Blood purſues, be ſeldom lies 
Dry in bis Coffin that a Tyrant dies. 


But in Conſpiracies, as I faid before, the dangers are ſo great and various, that there is 
not only a hazard in the deſigning, management, and execution, bur even after the execu- 
tion is done. The Confpirators are either one 'or more; one cannot properly be called a 
Conſpiracy, but a firm reſolution in a ſingle Perſon to make away his ' has this way of 
Conſpiracy is more ſecure than the other, becauſe till it comes to execution, it can never be 
known, no body being privy to-his ſecret, and therefore no danger of coming to theears 
of the Prince. Theſe kind of reſolutions may fall into the heart of any Man, great or 
ſmall, noble or ignoble, favourites or ſtrangers : No Man but ſome time or other may have 
acceſs to his Prince, and he that has opportunity to ſpeak with him, has opportunity to do 
worſe. Pauſanius murdered Philip of Macedon as he was going to the Temple attended 
with a thouſand of his Guards, and walking berwixt his own Son and his Son-in-Law 5 but 
Pauſanius was a Gentleman, and very Converſant at Court, but there was a poor con- 
temptible Spaniard who ſtabb'd Ferdinand King of Spain in the Neck, and though the 
wound” was not mortal, yct it was enough to ſhew us that there is no Man fo inconfidera- 
ble, but if he has courage to undertake, he may have opportunity to it : Dervs a Turkiſh 
Prieſt drew his Sword upon Bajazer Father to this Preſent Emperor, and thouga he did not 
kill him, yer it was not for want either of courage or opportunity. Nor is it to be doubt- 
ed but there are .many ill enough diſpoſed, who wiſh from their Hearts to be revenged 
on their T'yrants, but there are few that dare venture, and ſcarce one of thoſe few bur dies 
in the attempt, and no Man will expoſe himſelf where there is no hopes to _ But 
enough of this pertinacious malevolence in a ſingle Perſon, we will ſpeak nowot Conſpi- 
racies betwixt a number: 1 ſay that in Hiſtory all Conſpiracies are found to be afted by 
great Perſons, and ſuch as have familiaricy with their Prince : For others,unleſs they be mad 
Men or Fools, will never attempt it,becauſe People that are weak, and remote from the Court, 
are deſtitute of all thoſe hopes and conveniences that are requiſite for the execution of ſuch 
a delign. Firſt, Menof flender fortune or intereſt cannot impart themſelves freely, no body 
will be true to them, becauſe no Man can concur with them upon any of thoſe hopes which 
do uſually encourage Men to the undertaking of any great danger ; fo that they can hard- 
ly Communicate to two or three Perſons, but one of them is an Informer, and the other are 
ruined. Burt if they ſhould be ſo happy as not to be betrayed, the execution is attended 
with ſo many difficulties by reaſon of the difficulty of their acceſs,that it is impoffible bur 
they muſt miſcarry : And it great Perſons, and ſuch as are very converſant with their Prince 
are ſubje& to ſuch hazards, thoſe doubtleſs muſt be much more who are under none of thoſe 
qualifications. Wherefore, when Men of mean Fortune, cr littie acceſs at Court conſider 
their own weakneſs and inability, they are diſcouraged from any ſuch deſigns; and if ar 
any time they be offcnded, and would do _ Prince a miſchief, they content theraſelves 
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with libelling and railing, and expect when Perſons of greater acceſs and capacity ſhould 
revenge them upon his Perſon: and if any of theſe Perſons are fo far tranſported, as to 
artempt any thing of this Nature, their good will is more to be commended than their diſcre- 
tion. We ſce then, where any great Conſpiracy has been made, it has been by great per- 
ſons, and {uch as have been familiar with their Prince, and that as often up2n the ſcore of 
benefirs, as injuries received; ſo it was in the Conſpiracy of Perennius againſt Commoduz, 
Pl/autianus againſt Severus, Sejanus again{t Tiberius, all of them preferred by their ſeveral 
Emperorr, and advanced to ſuch Honours, Authority and Eſtates, that their power ſeem'd 
to want nothing of perfe&tion, but the Imperial Enfigns, and that they might have them 
as well as the reſt, they. conſpired every. one of them againſt rheir Prince, and their Canſpi- 
racies had (uch ends as their ingratitude deſerved. However, in the memory of our Fa- 
thers the Conſpiracy of Giacopo d' Apiano againſt Mefler Piero Gambacorts Prince of Piſa 
had «a berter end; for the faid Gidcopo having been brought up, and careſſed, and advan- 
ced by the ſaid Piero, depoſed his BenefaCtor, and took away his Government for his pains, 
Another of the ſame Nature was that of Coppola in our days againſt Ferdinand of Arragon, 
though it had not the ſame ſucceſs; for Coppola being arrived at the height of Author. 
ty, that there was nothing but the bare Name wanting to make him King, he attempted 
tor thar, and loft his life in the buſineſs. And certainly it any Conſpiracy might have ſuc- 
ceded, ir was his, being a Perſon as Powerful as the King himſelf, and ſeconded with all 
the conveniences he could defire: But the ſame greedineſs of Dominion that blinded him 
in th: undertaking, blinded him in the proſecution of his deſign 4 for hadit been mana- 
ged with the leaſt prudence, ic would have been impoſlible to have miſcarried. 

A Prince therefore who would preſerve himſelt againſt Conſpiracy, is to have aneye 
rather - upon thoſe he has obliged, than thoſe he has. offended ; tor they that are offended 
have nor thoſe trequent opportunities that the other} have ; and for the diſpoſition, it is 
much alike, the delire of Dominion being as great if not greater than4he deſire of revenge; 
ſo then Authority is to be given to his Friends with that caution, that there be always ſome 
ſpace or interval left betwixt the. Preterment of the Favourite, and the Sovereignty of the 
Prince, leſt if his ambjrion ſhould not be fatisfhed, he ſhould aſpire immediately at the 
Crawn. But to return to our delign, I fay, that Confpiratours being to be great Men, and 
ſuch as have eafie. acceſs to the - Prince, we arc now to enquire into the ſuccefles of their 
Plots, and ſee what have been the cauſes of their proſperity or miſcarriage. And becauſe 
(as I faid before)the danger is con{11erable in the management, execution, and afterwards z 
tor that reaſen there are very few of them that arrive at their propoſed end. In their con- 
trivances and conſultations there is ſuch extraordinry danger,” that-unleſs they be carried 
on with fingular caution and prudence, they will be calily diſcovered ; and they are diſco- 
vered two ways, either by down-right impeachment, or by conjeQure and preſumption. 
Impezchment proceeds either from infidelity or folly in thoſe Perſons with whom you have 
communicated ; infidelity is eafily found, for yuu cannot communicate in that Nature bur 
with ſuch of your Confidents as you ſuppoſe will venture their lives for you ; or elſe with 
ſuch Perſons as are diffatished with the Government; of ſuch kind of Confidents, one or 
rwo may pcthbly be found, but when you begin to multiply them, and commit your ſecret 
to more, you mult nec: {{\rily be berrayed; for their afteion to. you mult be very great,if 
the apprehenſron of the danger, and the fear of the puniſhment do not deter them : Be- 
ſides, Men are many times miſtaken in the affeCtion of their Friends; for they can never 
be aſſured of them till they have made experiment, and to make experiment in ſuch ways 
as this, is exceedingly dangerous, and if perchance you have had trial of them in ſome 
other matters of importance in which they have behaved themſelves faithfully and well, 
yer you can take nv rrue meaſures from that, becauſe this ſurpafſes all other dangers what» 
loever. If you preſume upon his diſcontent, animoſity to his Prince, you may be ea- 
lily deceived, for as ſoon as you have di!covered your deſign, you have given him a power 
ro reconcile himſelf, and his rancour muſt be very great, or your influence gxtraordinary to 
keep him faithful : Hence it is that raany Confpiracies are diſcovered, and as it were nipp'd 
in the Bud ; and when any of them are kept private where many Perſons are privy, *tis 
looked upon as a Miracle, as thar of Piſo againſt Nero, and in our times that of the Paxzi 
againlt Lorenzo, and Giuliano de Medici, in Which though fifty were concerned, it was ne* 
ver diſcovered till it came to execution ; for diſcoveries by indiſcretion, they happen when 
one of the Confpirators ralks careleſly, ſo as ſome Servant or third Perſon picks it out, as it 
hapned to the Sons of Brutw, whoin their Negotiations with Tarquin's Embaſſadors, were 
over-heard, and accuſed by one of the Servants: Another way is when out of levity you 
communicate with forme Child or Woman that you love, or ſuch other incontinent Perſon, 

as Dinus did, who being ( with Philoras) entred into a Conſpiracy againſt Alexander the 
| | Great, 
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Great, imparred it tu a Boy that he loved, called Ficomachus, who told it ro bis Brother 
Cibalines , and Cibalinus diſcovered it to the, King. As to diſcoveries by circumſtances 
and conjeCture, we have an example in the Pyſenian Conſpiracy againſt Nero, in which 
Scevinus one of the Conſpirators having the day before Nero Was to have been murther'd, 
made his Will, ordered Milichius his Freeman to furbiſh up his old ruſty Sword, enfran- 
chiſed all his Slaves, diſtribur:d Mony among them, and cauſed Plagets ard Ligntures to 
be made to bind up Wounds, he gave occaſion of conjecture to Milichrus, who accuſed him 
thereupon to Nero, and Order being given for his apprebenſion , Scevinus was taken into 
cuſtody, and with him Natalis another of the Confpirators, who had been obſerved to 
have talked privately with him a long time the day before, and not agreeing about their 
diſcourſe, they contradicted one another, and were forced to confeſs all. 

From theſe occaſions of diſcovery it is impoſſible to be ſecur'd, but either by malice, im- 
prudence, or inadvertency, all will out when ever the Confpirators excecd the number of 
three or four. For if more than one of them be taken, *cis impoſſible but they muſt inter- 
fere, becauſe two People cannot hang together ſo exaQtly in a Story, IF there be but one 
apprehended, and he be a ſtout Man, perhaps he may have that conſtancy and reſolution 
as to conceal his Confederates ; bur then his Confederates mult have as much courage as 
he, and not diſcover themſelves by their flight ; for whoſe heart ſoever fails, whether his 
that is apprehended, or his that is eſcaped, 'ris the ſame thing, for the Plot is diſcovered. 
Thar example which is mentioned by Titus Livius is very rare and unuſual, where in a 
Conſpiracy againſt Girolamo Ring of Syracuſe, he ſpeaks of one of the Conſpirators called 
Theodous, who being ſeized, concealed his Accomplices with incomparable conſtancy, and 
accuſed all the Kings Friends ; and his Companions were fo confident in his courage, that 
none of them fled, or made the leaſt diſcovery by their fear. Theſe are the dangers which 
are to be paſs'd in the condutt or management of an Enterprize, before it comes to execus-. 
tion; and as there are dangers, ſo there are ways of evading them. 

The firſt, rhe ſureſt, and indeed the unly way is not to give your Confederates time to 
diſcover you, but to communicate the buſineſs to them when it is juſt ready for execution, 
and not before. Thoſe who take that courſe, are free fronrthe danger of Threatnings and 
Nepotiations, and commonly from all the reſt, and have been obſerved frequently to come 
to good end, and there is no Man that is wiſe, but would carry it ſo if be could. I ſhall 
give you only two examples. Nelimatus being unable to endure the Tyranny of Ariſteti- 
mu King of Epirw, got ſeveral of his Friends and Relations together into his houſe, and 
exhorting them to the deliverance of their Country, ſome of them deſired them to conſi- 
der, and prepare themſelves z whereupon Nelimatus cauſed his Servants ro make faſt the 
doors, and proteſted to all the whole Company, that they ſhould ſwear ro go immediately 
about ir, or he would deliver them up Priſoners to Ariſtotimws, upan which they all took 
the Oath, and falling incontinently to the Work, they effefted their deſign, as Nelimarus 
had contrivd ir, One of the Magi having by fraud poſſcicd himfelf of the Kingdom of 
Perſia, and Orthanus a great Perſon of that Kingdom, having diſcovered the chear, he had 
a conference with fix others of his own quality, to contrive how they might reſcue their 
Country from the Tyranny of that Uturper, and ( as in the caſe before) when ſome of them 
deſired time, Darius (one of the fix ) ſtood up and declared boldly, That if they would 
not execute it preſently, he would accuſe them. every one, anddoing ir forthwith, they 
proſpered accordingly. Not unlike theſe two, was the way which the eolians uſed in 
the Afſaffnation of Nabi: the Tyrant of Sparta : They ſent one of their Citizens called 
Alexamenes to him with 3o Horſe, 200 Foot under a pretence of a ſupply, comman- 
ding the Soldiers to be obedient to the' orders of their chief Officers, but acquainted no- 
body with the defign but Alexamenes himſelf. Alexamenes marched to Sparta with his 
Forces, but communicating nothing of his inſtructions, till they were fit to be executed, 
he did his buſineſs, and the Tyrant was {l:in ; by which reſervedneſs they avoided the firſt 
dangers of being diſcovered, which are obvious in the management, and whoever takes 
the ſame courſe, ſhall avoid them as well as they: P/o (whom I have mention'd before) 
was a Man of Honour and Reputation, a great Intimate of Nero's, and one in whom he 
placed a great deal of confidence. Nero viſited him often, and was many timcs treated 
very magnificently in his Garden: Piſs by virtue of this intimacy was able ro make choice 
of ſuch Complices as were ſtour and couragious, and diſpoſed to ſuch an Exploit (which 
for great mento do, is no difficult matter) and when occaſion was offered, to break the 
buſineſs to them ſo ſuddenly, that having no time either to deliberate or deny him, he muſt 
neceſſarily ſucceed ; and he who examines all the other examples that are mentioned, will 
find very few, but have been managed the fame way. - Burt Mea of little experience in the 
affairs of the World, do many tines commit great crrors, and more, when their deligns 
are 
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are extraordinary, as in this. A Plot then is never to be imparted, but upon neceffity, 
and when it is ripe for Execution; and when you do Communicate, do it but to one, and 
that a Perſon of whom you have had long experience, or one-that is prompted by the 
ſame intereſt and provocation as your felt; and to find one Perſon ſo, is much eaſier than 
to find many, and by conſequence that way is nothing ſo dangerous. Beſides, if you 
ſhould be miſtaken in your confidence, you have more remedy and defence, than where the 
Conſpirators are ſeveral ; for I have heard wiſe Men fay, that to a ſingle Perſon a Man 
may fay any thing ; (for if nothing be to be produced under your hand) your no, will be 
as good as his yea : But Writing is to be ſhun'd asa Rock, for nothing is of ſo much con- 
viction, as a note under a Man's own hand: Plautianus deliring to murther Severus the 
Emperor, and his Son Antoninus ; committed the execution to Saturninu a Tribune, who 
had more mind to betray,'than obey him ; but ſuſpeRing that when he came to Accuſe him, 
Plautianus ſhould have more credit than he, he defired a Warrant under his band ro con- 
firm his Commiſion, which Plautianus granted, being blinded with Ambition, whereby 
it happen'd that he was accuſed, convicted, and condemned, whereas without that Note, 
and ſome other Circumſtances, Plautianus would have been acquitted, and his Accuſer been 
puniſhed ; ſo obſtinately did Plautianus deny all. In the Piſonian Conſpiracy, there was a 
Woman called Epicaris, who had been formerly one of Nero's Miſſes. This Epicars 
thinking it of importance to bring in a Captain of certain Galleys which Nero kept for his 
Guard, ſhe communicated the Plor, but conceal'd the Confpirators, and the Captain be- 
traying her, and accuſing her to Nero, Epicars maintained the contrary with ſuch Conſtan- 
cy, that the Emperor was amaz'd, and diſcharged her. So then, he that Communicates a 
thing of this Nature to one, runs but theſe two dangers, either of being ſpontaneouſly 
accuſed, and proof brought to make it good ; or elſe being accuſed by accident and of 
force, as when his Confederate is apprehended upon ſuſpition, and impeaches him upon 
the Rack, in both which caſes there is ſomething to be ſaid; for inthe firſt he may pretend 
Malice, in the ſecond Fear, and that the Extremity of his torture conſtrained him to ſay 
Falſe: So that it is great wiſdom to Communicate with no body, till your deſigns be ripe, 
but to proceed according to the examples aforeſaid ; but if you muſt Communicate, to do 
it but to one alone, and by himſelf; in which though there be ſome danger, yet there is 
much leſs than where you Communicate with many. Another way, and not unlike this, 
is when the fury or violence of a Tyrant neceſſitates you to do that to him, which other- 
wiſe he would be ſure to do to you ; and ſometimes it is fo ſudden and fierce, it leaves you 
ſcarce time torhink of ſecuring your ſelf. This is an exigence and neceffity that has moſt 
commonly a good end, and to proveit, I will produce two examples, and no-more. Com- 
modus the Emperour had two Captains of his Guards (one of them called Lereus, and 
the other Blerrw) particularly in his favour, and Martia was the moſt Intimate of his 
Concubines. They having taken the Liberty to admoniſh him of his ill Courſes, and the 
refleQion his ill converſation had both upon his Perſon and Government, he reſolved to rid 
himſelf of his Monitors, and co that end writ down the Names of Martia, Lettus, Elettus, 
and others (who he deligned ſhould be put to Death the next Night) and put the Note un- 
der his Pillow. Being gone out into a Bath, a Child that he lov'd exceedingly, being 
rummaging about the Room, happened upon this Paper, and going out with it in his 
hand, Meartia met him by accident, took it from him, read it, ſent it immediately to 
Lettus and Elettus, who being ſenſible of their danger, reſolved to prevent him, and 
without more ado, killed Commodws in the Evening. | 

Antoninus Caracalla the Emperor, was with his Army in Meſopotamia, and having made 
Macrinus his General (a better Stateſman than Soldier) it hapned (as it does to all Prin- 
ces that are wicked) that he began to apprehend (what he knew he deſerved) that ſome 
body conſpired againſt him. 'T'o be more certain, he writ privately to a Friend (called 
Maternianus) in Rome, to conſult the Aſtrologers, and give him notice whether any body 
was contriving againſt the Empire, Maternianus writ him Word he had conſulted them, 
that there were thoſe whodid afpire at the Empire, and that Macrinu was the Man. This 
Letter coming by accident to the hands of Macrinu, before the Emperor ſaw it, he 
found the neceſfity that was upon himeither to kill or be kill'd ; and thereupon committed 
the execution to a confident .of his calld Meartials (whoſe Brother Antoninus had Dain 
not many. days before) who kill'd him accordingly. We ſee then that this neceffiry which 
allows us no time, has the ſame effect in a manner, with the courſe which was taken by 
Nelimatus of Epirizs, as I bave mentioned before. We ſee likewiſe, that (as I ſaid in the 
beginning of theſe diſcourſes) that Commination and Threatning does a Prince more miſ- 
chief, and are the occaſion of more Plots, than violence it ſelf. A Prince therefore is to 
have a care of that ; to careſs thoſe that are about him, and keep them in their Allegiance 
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by his courteſie and kindneſs; if that will not do, he is to ſecure himſelf otherwiſe as well 
as he can, but never to bring them into a condition of thinking 'theinſelves tinder a neceſ- 
firy of Killing or being Kill'd. As to the dangers which attend the Execttion of a Plor, 
they proceed either from a ſudden alteration Orders ; ' a ſiidden defeQion of Courage in 
him that is ro execute; ſome Imprudence in the'attemprt ; - or ſoftie imperfection in the AR, 
4s when all are not Killed that were intended. And firſt we' rhuft underſtatid that there is 
tothing gives ſo much Embarraſment, and diſtraQtion to the ation of Meti ag riew and 
contradictory orders to be executed in 'an Inftant, and quite contrary ro what was deter- 
mined before. And if in any thing this variation be dangerous, it i{sin Mattial affairs, and 
in ſuch things as we have now ſpoken of ; for in thoſe caſes there "is nothing ſo neceſlary 
as that every Man may know certainly his part, that beforthand he may contrive” with 
himſelf, and conclude upon all the circmſtances of ' the Fat ;* wheteas'it they have fram'd 
their deſigns, and fix'd upon their way, and immediately new Octlert are broufht repug- 
nant to the former, it diſturbs all, and the whole Plot muſtbe ruined ; fo that iris betrer 
to 'execute it according to the'- firſt Order, though there be ſomething of inconvenience; 
than to vary your Orders, with a thouſand times more : But: this is 'meant only whitre the 
yariation is ſudden, for where you have time enough, it is notſo dangerois. '' The Con- 

iracy of the 'Pazzi againſt Lorenzo and Giuliaho:de Medici is' very well known,” Their 

tft Orders were, That an Entertainment ſhould 'be made for the Cardinal of St. George, 
to which the Medics ſhould be invited, and Killed Every Mans Office was affigned ; ſome 
were to Kill them ; ſome were to ſecure the Palace ; and others:to ride up and down the 
City, and proclaim Liberty to the' People: It happened when the Paxzi, Medici, 'and Car- 
dinal. were altogether in rhe Cathedral in Florente at Divine-Service, news "was brought 
that Fulian would not be at Dinner : Hereupon' the Confpirators confulring  apaln, it was 
reſolved to alter the Plot, and do 'that in the Church which wasefignet ic the Chamber : 
This ſudden alteration diſcompoled the whole order ; for Giovin Batiſta da  Monteſecco 
would not conſent to add Sacriledge to his Murther, and commit it in the Church ; up 
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on which they were forced to appoint another in'his place, and ſhift all their Agetts from * 


one Office to another, and theirtime being roo ſhort to fix their reſolutions, they tommit> 
red ſo many errors in the execution, that all of chem miſcarried. - And among the Conſpi- 
rators, when things come to be executed, their heart maily times fails them, either out of 
ſudden reverence, or ſudden fear z for the preſence and Majeſty of fome Princes is'fo awe- 
ful, it either mitigates or frightens the Fury of the Executioner; Marius being taken and 
kept Priſoner by the Minturnenſes, they ſent a Servant to Kill him 3 but the poor Slave was 
ſo terrified at the fight of his Perſon, and the Memory of his Name, that his Courage 
.fail'd, and he was not able to go thorow : and if the conſideration of his Quality, and the 
Majeſty of his Countenance could do fo. much, in a perſon that was a Priſoner, and in di- 
ſtreſs ; how much more are they effeCtual in a free Prince, Magnificently adorn'd, and as 
Nobly attended, Certainly ſuch a fight is able to ſtrike Terror into the boldeſt perſon, and 
work Compaſſion in the moſt cruel Miſcreant. ; 

Some there were who Confpired againſt Sizalcs King of Thrate : The day was appointed 
for the execution ; they met at the place, where the Prince was; but when the ſtroke was 
to be given, no body durſt venture, they departed as they came, every body blamed one 
another, but no body knew what was the Impediment, and having attempted ir often 
*with the ſame mtimidation, they were diſcovered at laſt, and teceived puniſhment for an 
offence which they might, bur would not put in execution. Afonſo Duke of Ferrara had 
two. Brothers, who Conſpired againſt him, and employed Giannes a Prieſt and Chantor in 
the ſaid Duke's Chappel, to bring the Duke to them, which he did many times, and it was 
in their power to have killed him; but yet not any of theni durſt ſtrike him, fo that at 
"length they alſo were diſcovered, and received their reward. This remorſe can proceed 
from nothing but the terror of his preſence, or the influence of his behaviour and huma- 
nity, which compels them to mercy, But the defects and diſappoimments in theſe kind 
of executions, proceed either from imprudence, or terror, with either of which, the minds 
of the Confpirators being diſturbed, they become fo confuſed and diſtracted, they can 
neither ſay, nor do any thing as they ſhould. | And that Men are ſubje& to thoſe confu- 
ſions and ſurprizes, cannot be better demonſtrated than by L#vy's deſcription of Alexamt- 
us the Aeolian, of whom we have ſpoken before: For when the time was come for the 
execution of his deſign againſt Nabs the Spartan, having imparted it to his Friends, Livy 
tells us, Collegie & ipſe animum, confuſum tante cogitatione rei, He recolleed by thind, 
which was in ſome meaſure confounded with the contemplation of the Enterprize. For there 
is no Man, how reſolute and' Bloody foever he be, bur muſt be ſurprized and diſcompoſed 
in ſuch caſes as thoſe : wherefore for fuch Exploits, experienced Men, and fach as bave 
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been uſed to thoſe kind of affairs, are to be choſen, and no other, though never ſo ſtour ; 
for he that has had no tryal of himſelf in that nature, ought not to preſume barely upon 
his Courage ; nor can he promiſe himſelf any certain ſucceſs, by reaſon that the Terror and 
perturbation of his mind is many times fo ſtrong, that it makes his Weapon fall out of his 
Hand, or Words fall from his Mouth, which diſcover the whole Plot. Lacils the Siſter 
of Commodur, ordered . Quintianus to Kill her Brother : Quintianus waited for Commodus 
as he came into the Amphitheater, and meeting him when he came, he ran at him with 
his Naked Sword, crying. aloud, Dueſto ti mando il Senato, The Senate ſends you this 
but thoſe words gave an Alarm, and he was Seized before he could lift up his Arm to give 
the Blow. Meſſer Antonio da Volterras, deputed (as is ſaid before) to Kill Lorenzo de Me+ 
dici, when he advanced to Affault him, cryed out, Ab Traztor ! but that Exclamation was 
the preſervation of Lorenzo, and the ruine of the Confpirators. But theſe Enterprizes are 
difficult, when direted only againſt one Perſon, for the reaſons aboveſaid, yet when they 
are bent againſt two, they are much more, becauſe in ſeveral places it is impoſſible any de- 
ſign ſhould be well executed at once ; {o that ro Conſpire againſt a Prince in that way, is a 
doubtful, dangerous and imprudent thing. Were it not for the reverence I bear to the 
Author, I ſhould ſcarce believe what Herodien ſays of Plautianus, that he Commitred tg 
one fingle. Centurion called Sarurninus, the Killing of Severus and Anteninus wha lived 
in ſeveral places ; for 'tis ſo irrational a thing, that nothing but his Authority could baye 
perſuaded me to it. Certain young Gentlemen of Athens Confpired againlt Diocles and 
Hippias, ewo Tyrants in that City. They Killed Diecles, but Hippias elcaped, and re» 
venged his Death. Chianes and Leonides of Heraclea, two of Plato's Diſciples, Conſpired 
againſt Clearchu and Satirw, two Tyrants of that place 3 Clearchus was Murthered, but 
Satirws (urvived and revenged it. The Pazzi (whom we have fo often mentioned) Kil- 
led only Fulian de Medici, his Brother eſcaping ; ſo that from theſe Confpiracies againſt 
ſeveral perſons, all Wiſe people will abſtain, as things that are fatal to themſelves, their 
Country, and every boy elſe; for thoſe who eſcape are thereby render'd the more Cruel 
and 'Tyrannical, as appears by the aforeſaid Examples in Florence, Athens, and Heraclea, 
And therefore the Conſpiracy of Pelopids againſt the Tyrants of Thebes was admirable, 
io reſpect of the Surceſs, ſecing not only one, but ten of them were to be Murthered ; and 
that he was neither a Favourne, nor had-eafie acceſs to them; but was a Rebel, and in 
Baniſhment ; yet be.,qvercame all theſe difficulties, got into Thebes Killed the T'yrants, and 
delivered. his Country; bur. with the Affiſtance of Caron one of the T'yrants great Counſel- 
lors who gave him admiffion, and contributed much to his ſucceſs. But let no Man pre- 
ſame upon this Example, for it is looked upon not only as a rare thing, but as a Miracle. 
The execution of ſuch a Deſign may be interrupted likewiſe by a falſe. imagination, or 
& foe As 2 Hun accident happening in 'the very at. The very Morning that Brutus and 

his C rates were to Murther Ceſar, it hapned that he kad a long diſcourſe with Cn. 
Popilius Lenas one of the Confpirators, which the reſt of the accomplices obſerving, con- 
cluded that Popilics had diſcovered all tro Ceſar, and was giving him an account ; where- 
upon it was propoſed to Kill Ceſar preſently, and not to defer it till he was in the Senate ; 
and doubtleſs they had done it, but that their diſcourſe broke off, and Ceſar went away 
without any Commotion, 'Theſe imaginations are ſometimes very conſiderable, and to be 
regarded with -a great deal of Prudence, and the rather, becauſe they are eafily taken up ; 
for he who is Conſcious to himſelf, is always apt to ſuſpe& that they are Talking of him 
and it may fo fall our, thata Word ſpoken to another intent, may gauland diſturb you as 
much as if it were ſpoken on purpoſe, and either force you to Fly, or ſo haſten and preci- 
pitate the Execution, that you run your ſelf upon many inconveniences, eſpecially where 
many are privy to the Plot. As to the Accidents, becauſe they are unexpeRed and occg- 
ſional, no directions can be given againſt them, but Examples by which Men are to regu- 
late and be cautious, Fulius Belanti of Siens (whom we have mentioned before) being 
incenſed againſt Pandolfus, who had given him his Daughter in Marriage, and taken her 
from him again, as 10 his Death, and laid his defign thus : Paxdolfus went almoſt eye- 
ry day to viſit one of his Relations that was Sick; and in his paſſage went commonly by 
Julius his Houſe: upon this conſideration, Fubus got all his Accomplices together into 
his Houſe, with intention to affault him as he went by; to which purpoſe he Armed them 
all, and diſpoſed them in the Porch, that they might be ready upon a Signal to be given 
from a Window above : It bapned that Pandolfus being juſt by, the Perſon atthe Win- 
dow gave the ſignal, when by accident in the very nick of time Pandelfus met a Friend, 
and ftopt to Salute him : Some of his Attendants paſſing on, heard a Noiſe of Arms, took 
the Alarm, and diſcovered the Ambuſcade; fo that Pandelfus was Miraculouſly Preſerved, 
Fulio and his Companions forced to fly from Siene, and all by the accident of this ren- 
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counter, which: not only hindted the execurion at that time, but Defeated the whole Enter- 
rize. 
F Bur againſt theſe acciderits no remedy cart be preſcribed, becaiiſe they happet fo rarely ; 
however it is neceſſary to think of as many, and provide againſt them\as well as we can. 
It remains now that we ſay ſomething of thoſe dangers which we incur after execution is 
done ; of which ſort there is but one, and that is, when ſomebody is lefr alive that may re- 
venge it : as his Children, Brothers, Kinſmen, and ſuch others to whond the Sovereignty 
may deſcend by right of Inhetirance, and theſe niay be lefr to revenge the death of their 
Predecefſor, either by your negligence, or by ſome of the actidents aforeſaid, as'it happned 
to Giovan-Andrea da Lampognano, who Conſpiring with other Perſons, Killed the Duke of 
Milan, but they left two of his Brothers and one of his Sons behind, who' revenged it in 
due time. But in theſe caſes the Confpirators-are ro be excuſed, becauſe there is no re- 
medy to be provided ; but where by their own imprudence or negligence they ſuffer any 
ſuch to eſcape, there it is otherwiſe, and they are highly to be condemned. At Forum 
Livii ſome there were who Conſpired againſt Count Girolamo, flew him, ſeized upon his 
Wife and Children, (which were very Young) and clap'd. them m Priſon : a great mind 
they had to the Caſtle, but the Governour was refratory, and would not admit them 4 
the Counteis (called Madonne Caterina) made them a propoſition, that it they would ſuf- 
fer her to go in to him, ſhe would prevail with the Governor to ſurrender, and that in the 
mean time her Children ſhould be left as hoſtages in their hands. The Conſpirators be- 
lieved her, and let her go in, but ſhe was no ſooner in the Caſtle, but ſhe began to upbraid 
them by the Death of her Husband, and threaten them with all poſſible revenge ; and to 
convince them that her care and compaſſion for her Children ſhould not reſtrain her, ſhe 
ſhew'd them her Genitals thorow the Windows, to let them know, that if they Killed thoſe, 
ſhe had wherewithal to have more : ſo that perceiving their error tog late, and being deſti- 
tute of all counſel, their indiſcretion was puniſhed with their perpettal Baniſhment. But 
of all dangers after the fa& is committed, none is ſo Fatal as the AﬀeCtion'of the People 
to their Prince whom you have Slain. For their revenge is not poſſible to be prevented. Of 
this, the Murder of Ceſar tnay be an Example: for the People of Reme being his Friends, 
his Death was thorowly. revenged upon the Confpirators who afterwards (though in ſeve- 
ral times and places) were all of them Slain. © Conjurations againſt ones Country are not ſo 
dangerous as Conjurations againſt ones Prince ;, for in the contrivance and management the 
dangers are not ſo many; in the executivn they are but the fame ; and” after the fad is 
committed, they are nothing at all. ' In the managetnent and preparation the dangers are 
not ſo many, becauſe a Cirtzen may make his party, and put his affairs in a poſture with- 
out diſcovery ; and if bis orders be nor interrupted, bring his deſigns to a very good end ; 
or if they be interrupted by ſome Law, itis in his power to adjourn the execution, or find 
out ſome other way that may be more commodious ; bur all theſe (it is to be underſtood) are 
to be done only in Common-wealths, where the manners of the People are beginning to be 
Corrupted ; becauſe where the City is incorrupt, ſuch deſigns will never come into any of 
their thoughts ; but in a Corrupt Republick where the dangers are not fo great, there are 
many ways 'for private Citizens to make themſelves Princes ; becauſe a Common-wealth is 
not ſo quick and dexterous as a Prince, their ſuſpicion is lefs, and by conſequence their 
caution : beſides they are commonly in more awe of their Grandees, and therefor the Gran- 
dees are more Bold and Couragious againſt them. Every body has read Catalin's Conſpiracy 
written by Saluft, and can tell how Cataline {after it was deteCted) not only continued in Rome, 
bur came audaciouſly into the Senate, and had the confidence to talk inſolently. both roche 
Senate and Conſul ſo great revereace had that City for its Citizens. And when things 
were gone fo far, that he had left the City, and was got to the head of an Army, Lentulus, 
and the reſt of rhe Conſpirators had never been ſeized, had not there been Letters produced 
againſt them under their own hands. 
'  Hanno a great Citizen in Carthage had a mind to Ufurp; and in order thereto ; 
he had contrived at the Wedding of one of his Daughters ro Poiſon the whole Senate, 
and then make himſelf Prince : when his Plot was diſcovered, the Senate troubled 
themſelves wich no farther Proviſion. againſt it, than by making a Law againſt exorbitant 
feaſting upon ſuch kind of Occaſions, fo great was their reſpet to a Citizen of his 
qualiry ! But in a Conſpiracy againſt ones Country, the greateſt danger lies in the execution ; 
for,it ſeldom happens that a particular Citizen is ſtrong enough to Subdue a whole Country ; 
and every Man is not General of. an Army, as Ceſar, Agathocles, Cleomenes and 
others were, who had their Armies ready to back their Deſigns. To ſuch the way is. ealte 
and ſecure ; but they who want thoſe advantages muſt manage their buſineſs with more 
cunning, or employ Foreign afliſtance : this eunning and artifice was uſed by Piſtrarus the 
Eee | Athenian x, 
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Athenian ;, for having overcome the Megarenſes, and thereby got himſelf great Repura- 
tion among the People, he came forth of his Houſe one Morning, and ſhew'd himſelf Woun- 
ded to them, Complaining that the Nobility had abuſed him, . and deſiring that he might be 

rmitted to have a Guard for the ſecurity of his Perſon 5 which being granted inconſiderate- 
ls, gave him Opportunity by degrees to make hirpſelf abſolate. Pandelfus Petrucei (with 
other Exiles) returned to Siens, and by way of contempt was made Keeper of the Palace, 
which was a Mechanick Employment that others had retuſed. Yet thoſe few Arm'd Men 
who were under his Command by virtue of that place, by degrees gave him ſuch Repura- 
tion, that at length he made hymſelf Prince. Others have taken other-Ways, and by time, 
and their Induſtry, arrived at the ſame Dignity without any danger : but thoſe who have 
endeavoured to make themſelves Maſters of their Country by their own Force, or Foreign 
Supplies, have had various Events, as fortune was pleaſed to befriend them ! Cataline was 
ruined : Hanne (of whom we have ſpoken before)failing in his Poiſon, Arm'd many thouſands 
of his Partiſans, 'which were all Slain with bim. Certain of the Principal Citizens of Thebes, 
by the help of a Spartan Army, made themſelves Maſters of that City, and Tyranniz'd 
over it : ſo that if all Conſpiracies againſt their Country be examined, there will none, or 
but very few be found to haye miſcarried in the management.; but the whole ſtreſs of theic 
good or bad fortune has layn upon the execution, which. being once pak'd, they are ſubje& 
to no more dangers than what depend upon the nature of the Government ; for when a 
Man Uſurps, and makes himſelf a Tyrant, he expoſes himſelf to thoſe natural and inſepa- 
rable Dangers which are the conſequences of Tyranny, againſt which he has no other remedies 
than what have been deſcribed before, 

This is what I have thought convenient to write upon the ſubje&t of Confpiraciesz and 
it I have diſcourſed only of thoſe which are executed by the Sword, and not by Poiſon, it 
is becauſe they have the ſame Ordery and Methods. True it is, the way of Poiſon is the 
moſt dangerous, as being the more uncertain, becauſe every one has not convenience, but is 
forc'd to confer with 'other People, and the neceſſity of that Conference is much to ro be 
feared : belides, many things happen which make your Potion, incfteftual, as it fell out to 
thoſe who Killed Commodus ; who having diſgorg'd his Poiſon, forc'd the Confpirators to 
Strangle him. Princes then have no Enemy to which they are more dangerouſly expoled, 
than to theſe Confpiracies, becauſe they are never undertaken againſt any of them, but they 
take away his Life, or Reputation. If they ſucceed, he Dies; if they miſcarry, avd the in- 
ſtruments be put to Death, it is look'd upon as a pretence and invention of the Prince to 
{atiate his Avarice or Cruelty upon the Blood or fortunes of his Enemies. My advice there- * 
fore is ( both to Prince and Common-wealth, that upon the diſcovery of a Conlpiracy, 
(before they think of revenge ) ſeriouſly to conſider the quality of it, and to compare the 
condition of the Conſpirators with their own : if they find them Potent and Strong, till 
they have furniſhed themſelves with a proportionable Force, no notice is to be taken ; if 
notice be taken, they are unable to Defend themſelves, and certainly Ruined z for the Con- 
ſpirators finding themſelves diſcovered, will grow deſperate, and be under a neceſſity of ven- 
turing, let the ſuccels be what it will. The Romans may be an example of this way of 
diſlembling ; for having (as we faid before) left two of their Legions at Capua for the ſe- 
curity of that City againſt the Samnizes ; the Commanders of the faid Legions Conſpir'd 
to make themſelves Maſters of the Town, The Romans having notice of their defigns, 
committed the preventian of it to Railius their new Conſul, who to lull and delude the 
Canfpirators, gave out that the Senate had confirmed that Station to thoſe Legions for 
another Winter, which the Legions believed, and thinking then they ſhould have time 
enough, they negleCted to; baſten their deſigrt, ill at length obſerving the Conſul to draw 
them away inſen{ibly, and diſpoſe them into other parts, they began ro ſuſpe&, and that 
ſuſpicion made them diſcover. themſelves, and put their Plot in execution. Nor can an 
example be brought more properly for either ſides ; for by it we may ſee haw cool and re- 
miſs People gre when they think they have time enough 3 and how ſudden and vigorous 
when neceſſity preſſes them. And the Prince or Common-wealth which would deter the 
diſcovery of a Plot, cannot do it with more advantage to himſelf, than by giviog the Con- 
ſpirators ſome handſom occaſion to believe that they may execute it with more eaſe and 
ſecurity another time ; for thereby the Prince or Common-wealth will have more leiſure 
to provide for their Nefence : they who bave proceeded otherwiſe, have but haſtened their 
own Ruine, as we have ſeen in the caſe of the Duke of Athens, and Gulielmo de Pazz6. 
The - Duke; having made himſelf Sovereign in Florence, and underſtanding there were 
Canſpirecies, againſt him ; without enquiring farther into the buſineſs, cauſed one of them 
to be apprehended, which giving an Alarm to the reſt, they immediately rook Arms, and 
turn'd the Duke out of his Supremacy. Gulie/mo being Commiſſary for that City in the 
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Val di Chians in the year 1501, having news of a great Plot in Arezzo in favour of the 
Viteli, and that their deſign was to renounce the Dominion of the Florentines, he marched 
thicher direAly, without conſidering the Power of the Confpirators, or his own, or fo 
much as furniſhing himſelf with what Forces he might have done; and by the advice of 
the ' Biſhop his Son, cauſing one of the Confpirators to be ſeized, the reſt fell preſently rg 
their Arms, diſclaim'd the Florentines, and took their Commiſlary Priſoner. But when 
Confpiracies are weak, and in their Infancy, if they be diſcovered; they are to ſuppreſs them 
out of hand, without any ſaſpence, and not to follow the example either of the Duke of 
Athens, or Dion of Syracuſe; of whom the firſt cauſed a Citizen who had diſcovered a 
Plot to him, ro be put to Death, that the reſt obſerving how unwilling. he was to believe 
any thing of them, might be che more ſecure, and hold themſelves obliged. Dion on the 
other {ide ſuſpefting the affeftions of ſome People, cauſed one of his Confidents called 
Calippus to pretend a Conſpiracy, and ſee if he could draw them in : but both theſe practi- 
ces ſucceeded very ill, for by the firſt, all People were diſcouraged from making any diſco- 
very, and all Confpirators confirmed ; and by the other, a way was recommended for the 
murdering of himſelf; for Calippus finding he had an opportunity to praCtiſe without 
danger, he did it fo effectually, that it colt Dion both his Government and Life, 


CHAP. VIL 


How it comes to paſs that in the changes of State, from Liberty to Servitude, 
and. from Servitude to Liberty, ſome are very Innocent, and others very 
Bloody. 


'COme People perhaps may wonder how it ſhould come to paſs that Governments ſhould 

be changed from one form toanother, ſometimes eaſily, and without Blood, and ſome- 
times with great difficulty and Slaughter, be the variation as it will, either from Liberty to 
Tyranny, or from Tyranny to Liberty. And this diverſity of mutations is fo ſtrange, that 
as Hiſtory tells us; they happen ſomerimes with infinite effuſion of Blood,and at other times 
without the leaſt injury to any body: As in Rome, when rhe Government was taken from 
the Kings, and pvt into the hands of the Conſuls, no body was expulſed, or ſo much as 
moleſted, but the Tarquins ; bur in other alteratioris it has been otherwiſe, and the cauſe of 
this diverſity may ( in my judgment) be deduced from rhe manner in which that State was 
acquired; if it was obtained by force,it could not be withour injury to many People,and then 
when ever it is deſtroyed, it will neceffarily follow that all thoſe who were injured before, 
will endeavour to repair and revenge themſelves ; which is not to be done withour great 
tumult and flaughter. But when a Commonwealch is fix'd gradually, and by univerſal 
conſent of the People, when ir comesro be changed, there is no need of diſturbing any 
body elſe ; for the bare removal of thoſe who are then in authority, will efteQually do the 
buſineſs. Of this fort was the revolution at Rome upon the tranſ)ation of the Govern 
ment from the Kings to the Conſuls ; and the accident at Florence in the year 14.94, when 
the Medici were expelled without the leaſt prejudice to any body elſe; for they having been 
advanced by the general vote of the People, there was no need of doing more than turning 
them out of the City. Such mutations are not therefore ſo dangerous ; butthoſe others 
where many have been injured, and as many are to be revenged, have been fo dreadfully 
deſtruRive, that the very Hiſtory of their conſequences is enough to terrihe the Reader 5 
but all Books being full of them, I ſhall ſpeak no more of them in this place. 
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CHAP. VIE. 


He whe would change the Form of a Government, is to confider ſeriouſly up- 
on what Grounds he does it, and the diſpoſition of the Subje@. 


T has been ſaid before, that an evil-dipvſed Citizen-can do neo great hurt. but in an ill- 
I difpoſed City, which coneluſwn (befides my former arguments) i muck fortified. by the 
examples of Spuriw Caſſius, and Munhus Capitolinus ; Sprrius was an ambitious Man, - 
and being deſtrous to procure to bimfelf extraordinary authority in Rome, by favouring 
the People irr the fale of foch Lands as the Remans had conquered from the Hernie;, the 
Senate diſcoveredit, and grew fo jealous of him, that when in a fpecch of his to the 
he proffered to give theres the mony whichhad been received for Corn that the Senate had 
ſent for out of Sicily, the People abfolurely refuled ic z fuppaling that Spurs mended 
that their Libeny ſhould make ir good : But had the P of Rome at that time been cor- 
rupt, or ill diſpoſed, they had taken his Mony, and o him a way to the making him- 
ſc|f abſolute ; but the example of Manlius Capitolinus is grou than this, for by that we 
-may ſee how the courage and integrity which he expreſſed to his Country in their Wars 
againſt the Gauls, was afterwards clouded and. extinguiſhed by an inſatiable deſire of 
Authority ariſing from an Emulation of Camillu, whom the Romans had advanced to a 
greater degree of Honour ; and ſo ſtrangely was he blinded with this Paffion, that not con- 
{tdering the tate and mcorruprjon of the City, or how indifpoſed the People were to any 
ſuch enterprize, he began tomake Parties, and raiſe turenults in Ree both againſt the Senate 
and Laws. In which paſſage it was evident how well that Government was conſtizured, 
and how well that People was diſpoſed for in this caſe (though the Nobility and be were 
great friends, and fierce defenders of one anothers intereſt) none of them, nor his very Re- 
lations appeared in his behalf ; and whereas at other Trials the Friends of the criminal uſed 
to accompany hin to the Bar'm Mourning, and with all other circumſtances of ſadneſs that 
they could think of, to work (if it were poſlible) the Judges ro compaſſion ; Menlius went 
alone, without ſo much as one Friend to atiend him : 'The Tribunes of the People who 
were in other things always oppoſite to the Nobility, and created on purpoſe to balance 
their Power; when they found the deſign tending to the ruine of them all, they joyn'd 
heartily with them to retaove ſo common a deſtruCtion : And the People of Reme, who 
were zealous in any thing that made for their advantage, and lovers of any thing that 
croſſed the Nobility, (though they alſo had their kindneſs for Manlius;)nevertheleſs when 
the Tribunes cited him, and referred him to-the judgment of the People, they condemned 
him to death, without any conſideration of his former ſervices. Wherefore Lam of opi- 
nion, that in the whole tract of this Hiſtory there is not an example that with more Efficacy 
demonſtrates the juſtice 'of that Commonwealth in all its orders and degrees of Mea than 
tþb ; ſeeing there was not one Citizen appeared in the defence of Manlius, who was a 

erſon of known Virtue and Endowments, and had done many bonourable things both in 
Public and Private ; and tbe reaſon was, becauſethe love to their Country had a, greater in» 
fluence upon them than any other reſpe&t; and the conſideration of the preſent danger of 
their affairs, being ſtronger than the memory of his paſt merits, they choſe to free them- 
ſelves by decreeing his death. Titus Livms tells us, Hunc exitum habuit vir, niſi in libera 
Civitate natus efjet, memorabils : This was the end of a Man who had been very memorable, 

had he been born any where but in a free State, And in his Caſe there are two things very 
remarkable z one, that in. a corrupt State Glory and Authority is acquir'd a quite cuntrary 
way, than where they live exa&ly according to the true rules of Policy and Juſtice ; the 
other, (not ſo much unlike the former) that Men in their affairs, eſpecially of greateſt impor» 
rance, are to conſider the times, and accommodate thereunto z and thoſe who by the un- 
happineſs of their eletion, or their natural inclination do otherwiſe, live always unfor- 
runately, and are more unſucceſsful in all their Enterprizes, than they who comply with the 
Times. And doubtleſs, by the fore-mentioned expreſſion of the Hiſtorian, ' had Manliut 
been born in the days of Marius and Sylla, when the Maſs was corrupt and depraved, and 
ſuſceptible of any form his Ambition would have imprinted, he had hadthe ſame ſucceſs that 
they had when they aſpired to be abſolute. So again, had Marius and Syl/a come into the 
World in the time of Manliw, they had miſcarried as he did, and been loſt in their firſt 
attempt. For one Man by his ill Cuſtom and Converſation may indeed give a touch and 
tinCture of corruption” to the People, . but *ris impoſſible his Life ſhould be long enough to 
debauch them fo totally that he may expe& any advantage of ir in his time ; or if by 
| thou 
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ſhould be fo happy, and live long enough tw infe@t a whole: City. yer ſorrympatient are the 
defires of Mun, that they carmot reſtrain their Paſons, of attend. an. Opportunity, of pu;- 
ſuing then» wiſely, bug they circumvent and delude themſelves in thoſe very things, of 
which. they are moſt eagenty ambirious; © that ſometimes) for want of Patience, and 
famerimes for want of judgment, thry venture rafbly upen things before the matter be gre- 
pared, and. are ruined in theiv defigns. He: therefore that would alter a Governmens and 
fer uphimfelf, maſt avcend(rill vime has corrupted the Maſa,, aud by degrees brought all intq 
diborder, which of neceffity muſt fotlow, whew it is not (as we faid. before). purged and 
rchned by the Examples of good hfen or good Laws, thas may reduce it towards.its, firſt 
Principles. Mania thew had been a great and memorable Perfon, had be been, bornjin 2 
corrupt Ciry'; for whoever defigns any innavation in a Stare, whether it be for the reſtitution 
. of Liberty, or the ere&tiow of Tyranny, is particulayly to- regard the manners, of the Peo- 
ple, and to- conſider how far they are-diſpoſed: to ſubmit ta(his ambuion, z apd. by ſadoing 
hr may be able to judge of the ſucceſs of: his Enterprize. For to. endeavour to wake & 
People free, that are fervide iwcheir Namie, is as hard a. matter, as to keep them in ſervi- 
rude, who are diſpoſed ro. be free. And becuaſe we. have faid before, Thas, in all their 
operations Men are ro confider and proceed actording to the quality of twe times, we ſhall 
ſpeak of it at large inthe following Chapter. 
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CHAP. IL 
How be that would ſucceed, muſt accummedate to the Times: 


Have many times conſidered with my ſelf that the occaſion of every Mans good or 
bad Fortune conkifts in bis Carreipondence and Accommodation with, the Times We 


jce ſome People acting furiouſly, and with an Impers 5 others with mare ſlowneſs and » 


caution; and becauſe both in the one and the ather they are immoderate, 2nd do; not ab- 
ſerve their jult terms, therefare both of them do. ers; bur their error and misfortune is 
leaſt, whoſe cuſtoms ſuit and cor:efpond with the times; and who camparts huaſelf in his 
defigns according to the impulſe of his own Nature. Every one can tcl bow Fakius Maxi- 
mw condufted his Army, and with what carefulneſs.aud caution he proceeded, contrary to 
the ancient heat and boldneſs of the Romans , and is hapned that grave way was mare 
conformable to thoſe T'xmes ; for Hemibd coming young and brisk inta Lab, and being 
elated with his good Fortune, as having twice defeated the Armies of the Remazs, that 
Commonwealkh having lot moſt of her beſt Soldiers, and remaining in great fear and 
contufion, nothing could have happen'd more feafonably ro them, than to have ſuch a 
General, who by his caution and cunctation could keep the Enewy at a Bay. Nor could 
any times bave been more Fortunate ta his way of peoceediog 4, for that that flaw and 
deliberate way was natural in Fabiw, and not affected, appeared afterwards when Scipio 
being deſirous to pals his Army into 4frick ro give the fnifhing blow to the War, Fakiw 
oppoſed ir moſt earneſtly, as one who could not force or diflemble his Nature, which was 
rather to ſupport wiſely againſt the difficulties that were upan him, than to ſearch out for 
new. So that had Febiw directed, Hamniba! had cominvyed in Izly, and the reaſon was 
becauſe be did not conlider the Times were altered, and the method of the War was to be 
changid with them : And if Fabins at that T'ime had been King of Rane, he might well 
have been worlſted in the War, as not knowing how to frame his Counſels according tothe 
variation of the Times. - But there being in that Commonweslih ſo rgany brave Men, and 
excellent Commanders of all forts of rempers and hyumours, Fortune would have ir, That 
a* Fabins was ready in hard and difficult times, to ſuſtain the Enemy, and continue the 
War ; ſo afterwards when affairs were in a better poſture, Scgi0 was preſented to finiſh 
and conclude it. And hence it s, that an Ariſtocracy or free State is langer lived, and 
generally more Fortunate,' than a Principalicy,becauſe in the firſt they are more flexible, and 
can frame themelves better to the diverſity of the Tunes: For a Prince being accuſtomed rg 
one way, is hardly to be got out of ir, though perhaps the varigiion of the Times require 
i very much. Piers Soderins ( whom I have mentioned before) proceeded with great 
gentleneſs and humanity in all his a&tions ; and be and his Country proſpered whilſt the 
Times were according ; bur when the Times changed, and there way a neceflity of laying 
aſide that meekneſs and humility, Piero was at a loſs, and he and his Country were both 


ruined. 


Pope 
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Pope Fuliw XI. during the whole time of his Papacy Carried himſelf with great vigour 
and vehemence ; and becauſe the Times were agreeable, he proſpered in every thing z but 
had the 'Times altered, and required other Counſels, he had certainly been ruined, becauſe 
he could never have complyed. And the reaſon why we cannot change ſo cally with the 
times, is twofold ; firſt, becauſe we cannot readily oppoſe our ſelves againſt what we natu- 
rally deſire ; and next, becauſe when we have often tryed one way, and have always been 
proſperous, we can never perſuade our ſelves that we can do ſo well any other ; and this 
is the true cauſe why a Princes Fortune varies ſo ſtrangely, becauſe ſhe varies the Times, but 
he does not alter the way of his Adminiſtrations. And it is the ſame in a Commonwealth, 
if the variation of the Times be not obſerved, and their Laws and Cuſtoms altered accor- 
dingly, many miſchiefs muſt follow, and the Government be ruined, as we have largely 
demonſtrated before ; but thoſe alterations of their Laws are more ſlow in a Common- 
wealth, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily changed, and there is a neceſſity 'of ſuch times as 
may ſhakethe whole State, to which one Man will not be ſufficient, let him change his 
proceedings, and take new meaſures as he pleaſes. But becauſe we have mentioned Fa- 
bius Maximw, and how he kept Hannibal at a Bay, I think it not amiſs to enquire in the 
next Chapter whether a General who is reſolved upon any terms to. engage, can be obſtru- 
Qed by the Enemy. 


CH AP. X. 


A General cannot avoid fighting, when the Enemy is reſolved to 
Engage him upon any terms. 


{= Sulpitius Diftator ( ſays Livy) adverſus Gallos bellum trabebat, nolens ſe fortune 
: committere | adverſus boſtem, quem tempus deteriorem indies, © locus alienus , faceree : 
Cneus Sulpitius the Diftator declined fighting with the French, becauſe he would not expoſe 
himſelf unneceſſarily againſt an Enemy, who bythe incommodity of the ſeaſon, and inconve- 
nience of his Station was every day in danger to be undone. 

When fuch a fault happens asdeceives all, or the greateſt part of Mankind, I think it 
not improper to reprehend it-over and over again ; and therefore though I have formerly 
in ſeveral places ſhown how much our ations in great thingy, are difterent from thoſe in 
ancient times; yet I think it not ſuperfluous to ſay ſomething of ithere. 

If in any thing we deviate from the Practice of the Ancients, it is in our Military Diſc 
pline, in which we are fo abſolutely new, that there is ſcarce any thing uſed that was 
preferred by our Anceſtors z and the reafon is, becauſe Commonwealths . and Princes, 
being unwilling to expoſe themſelves tro Danger, have ſhifted off that ſtudy and charge 
upon other People : And when in our times any Prince goes in Perſon into the Field, no 
extraordinary matter is te be expected, for he takes the Command upon him to ſhow his 
Grandeur and Magnificence, more than for any thing elſe. Yet they commit fewer faults 
(by reviewing their Armies ſometimes, and keeping that Command in their own hands) 
than Republics are wont to da, eſpecially in Itah, where truſting all to other People, 
they underſtand nothing of War themſelves; and on the other fide, in their Counſels and 
Determinations (which to ſhow their Superiority they reſerve to themſelves) they commit 
a thouſand times more errors than in the Field, ſome of which I have mentioned elſewhere-, 
but I ſhall ſpeak here of one of them, and that of more than ordinary importance, when 
theſe unaftive Princes, or efteminate Commonwealths ſend out an Army, the wiſeſt thing 
which they think they can give in command to their General, is to enjoyn him from fight- 
ing, and above all things to have a care of a Battle, ſuppoling that therein they imitate 
the Wiſdom of Fabius Maximw, who preſerved the State, by deterring the Combat . but 
they are miſtaken, and do not conſider that moſt commonly that injunction is either idle, 
or dangerous; for this is moſt certain,a General who defires to keep the Field, cannot avoid 
Fight when the Enemy 'prefles, and makes it his buſineſs ro engage him. So thatto 
Command a General in that Nature, is as much as to bid him Fight when the Enemy 
pleaſes, and not when he ſees occaſion himſelf. For to keep the Fiels, and avoid fighting, 
is to be done no way ſo ſecurely as by keeping 50 miles oft, and ſending out ſtore of Spies 
and Scouts that may give you notice of the Enemies approach, and opportunity to retreat. 
There is another way likewiſe to ſecure your ſelf, and that is to ſhut your felt up in ſome 
ſtrong Town, but both the one and the other are dangerous. In the firſt caſe, The Coun- 
try .is expoſed to the depredations of the Enemy, and a generous Prince will ſooner run 
the 
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the hazard of a"Burtel, than ſpin out a War with ſo much detriment to bis Subjects. In 
the ſecond, your Ruine is evident ;, for cooping up your Army ina City, the Enemy will 
Block you up, or Beſtege you, and theh the multirude of your Men will quickly bring a 
ſcarcity of Proviſions, and Supplies being cut off, you will be forced to Surrender ;, ſo that 
to avoid Fighting either of rheſe 1wo ways, is very Perniciout. Fabrad bis way of ftanding 
wpon hjs Guard, and keepiog his Army in places of advaritage, is laudable and good, when 
your Army is ſo ſtrong, that the Enemy dares not artack you; Nor can it be ſaid hut Fabius 
declined Fighting, but that he deferred till he could do ir with advantage ; for had Hammba! 
advanced againſt him, Fahy would bave kept his ground and Engaged hiai, but Hamel 
was t09 cunning for that; ſo that Hannibal as well as Fabirs avoided Fighting ; bur it either 
of them would have Fought upon diladvantage, the other had only three Remedies ; that is, : 
the rwe- forelaid, and Flying. That this which I fay 'is true, is manifelt by a thouſand 
Examples, but more particularly by' the War which the Romans made upon Philip of Mace- 
don ; Philip being lavaded by the Remany, relolved not ro come to a Battel; and to avoid itg 
he ( as Fabins-didin Itely ) Encamped his Army upon the top of a Mountain, ' and Entrench- 
ed himſelt ſo ftrongly, that he believed the Romans durit not have ventured tocome at him : 
But they not only adventured, bur removed him from the Mountain, forced him to fly with 
the greateſt part of his Army, and had it not, been for the unpaflableneſs of the Country 
which hindered the purſuit, the Macedawiazs had all been, cur off. Philip, then, being un- 
willing to Fight, and having (as I ſaid betore) Encamped upon the Mountains not far trom 
the Romans, durſt not truſt himſelf ro his advantages z and having found by Experience 
thac he was not ſecure there, he would not pin bim{elt up in a Town, but made choice of the 
other way, and kept himſ-If at a diſtance ; lo as when the Rowmens came into ane Province, 
he would remove into another, and what place ſoever the Remans left, he wou!ld be ſure 16 
come to: At leogth finding this ProtraQtion of the War, made hisaffairs but worſe, and 
that his Subjects were harraſled by both Aras, he reſolved to try his fortune, and bring all 
to the deciſion of « Battel : Bur ir is canvenient to avoid Fighting when,your Army is in 
the ſame condition as thoſe of Fabau, and Sulpirius 4 that is when it is ſo conliderable that the 
Enemy fears to attack you in your Entregchments ; and though he has got ſome Fooring in 
your Country, yet not ſo much as is able to ſupply bim wich Proviſions ; in this caſe 'ris belt 
to decline Fighting, and follow the Example of Sulpiciut, Nolens ſe fortune committere, &Cc. 
But in all other caſes is not to be done, but with diſhonour and danger ; forto fly (as Philzp 
did) is a3 bad asto be Routed, and more diſhonorable, becauſe he gave no proof of his Cour- 
age, and though he eſcaped by the difficulty of the Gountry ; yet whoever follows his Ex- 
awple without that convenience, may chance to be ruin'd, No Man will deny but Hamubal 
was'a great Soldier, and of more than ordinary Experience, - when he went into Africe «- 
gainſt Scepio, if ' he had Teen it for his advantage to have Protracted the War, he would 
have done it, and perchance (being a great Captain, and ' having as good an Army) he 
would have done it the fame way as Fabius did in 1:4; but ſeeing he did not do ir, it is 
probable he was diverted by ſome extraordinary occalion. For that Priace who has got an 
Army together, (if he perceives that for want of Pay, or Supplies, he is not likely to keep 
chem long) is ſtark mad if he tries not his Fortune before his Army Disbands, for by delay- 
ing, he 1s certainly loſt ; by Fighting he may poſſibly overcome : and above all things, 
whether we are Victorious or Beaten, we are to behave our ſelves Honourably, and 'ris 
more Honourable to be_ overcome by Force, than by ſome error to run our felt into in- 
commodities that ruine you afrerwards. | 'Tis not unlikely but Hembal might be impelled 
by ſome ſuch neceflity ; and on the other {ide Scipio (if Hannibel ſhould have a—_—_ Fighting) 
might have choſe whether he would have attacked him in his 'Trenches, becauie he had 
already Conquered Syphax,and got ſuch footing in Af-ick,that he was as ſafe,and{with as much 
commodity as in Zh ; but it was otherwiſe with Hazmbal when he had to do with Fabius; and 
with the French when they bad to do with Sz/pitivs. And he who Iavades an Enemies Coun- 
try, avoids Fighting with more difficulcy, as being obliged (when ever the Enemy appears 
to obſtruct him) to give him Battel ;, and if he fets down. before any Town, he is obliged fo 
much the more, as in our times it happen'd to. Cher/es Duke of Burgundy, who was beaten 
up in his Leaguer before Mora by the Swizzers, and Defeated: And the fame thing fell out 
to the French at the Seige of Novarra, where they. were attacht and Bexten by the Spizzers. 
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CHAP. XI. 


One Perſon that has many Enemies upon his Hands, though he be Inferjour 
to them, yet if he can ſuſtain their firſt Impreſſion, carries commonly | the 
Vittory. © | 


HE Power of the Tribunes of the People was great and neceflary in the Ciry of Rome 

to corre&t the ambition of the Nobility, who otherwiſe would have debauch'd the 
ſaid City much ſooner than they did : But as it happens in other things, ſo it happened in 
this : in the beſt and moſt beneficial thing to the Common-wealth, there was an Occult, and 
remote evil that lay ſnug, which required new Laws, and new methods to ſuppreſs, For the in- 
ſolence of the Tribunitial authoriry grew ſo grear, that it became terrible both to'the Senare 
and People, and had doubtleſly produced ſome great miſchief to rhe Common: wealth, had not 
Appius Claudins by his great Wiſdom, found out a way to temper and ballance their fury, 
by the interceſſion of their Colleagues, and the way was by chooſing our fome Perſon a- 
mong the Tribunes, whom either out of Fear, or Corruption, or love to his Country they 
could diſpoſe to withſtand the deſigns of his Brethren, and oppoſe himſelf againſt them, 
whenever their reſolutions were tending to the diminution of the Nobility, or prejudice of 
the State! Which way of reſtraining the petulancy of the Tribunes was for a long time of 
great advantage to the Romans, and may give us occaſion to confider, whether a Combination 
of ſeveral great Perſons, againſt one leſs powerful than they (whilſt united) is like to be ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt him that is alone ; or whether the ſingle Perſon has the advantage againſt the 
Confederacy. I anſwer, That thoſe whoſe Forces are united, are many times ſtronger, but 
their peformances are ſeldom fo great, as the fiogle Perſon's, though he be nothing ſoſtrong, 
for committing an infinite number of other things (in which the ſingle Perſon has the advantage) 
he will be able with a lictle induſtry to break, and divide and enteeble them : 'To this pur- 
poſe there is no need of going to Antiquity for Examples (where there is plenty enough) the 
paſſages of our own times will furniſh us ſufficiently.ln the Year 14.84. all ray Confederated 
apainſt the Venetian, who,when they were ſo over-power'd and diſtreſs'd that they were un- 
able to keep the Field, found a way to work off Count Lodovic ( Governor of Milan ) trom 
their, League,by which means they not only obtained a Peace, and reſtitution of what they | 
had loſt; but they got a good part of the Dutchy of Ferrara ; fo that they whoſe Forces 
were too weak to appear. before the Enemy ; when they came to treat, were the greateſt 
gainers by the War. Not many years ſince, the whole Chriſtian world ſeemed to conſpire 
againſt France ; yet before the end of the War, the Spaniard fell off from the Leagye, made 
his Peace with the French, and forced the reſt of the Confederates, one after one, todo the 
ſame. And from hence we may eaſily colle& that as often as many Princes or Stares are 
Confederated together againſt any fingle Prince or Common-wealth, if the fingle Prince and 
Common-wealth be ſtrong enough to withſtand their firſt impreſſion, and ſpin out the War, 
ke will certainly prevail z bur it his Force be not ſufficient to do that, he is in extraordinary 
danger, as it happend to the Venetians ; for had they been able to have ſuſtained their firſt 
Shock, and protrated the War, till they had debauched ſome of the Confederates, the 
French had never done them ſo much miſchief, and they had preſerv*d themſelves from ruine : 
But their Army being too weak to confront them, and their time too' little to divide them, 
they were undone ; and this is evident by what happen'd afterward ; for as ſoon as the Pope 
had recovered what he had loſt, he reconciled himſelf, and became their Friend ; the Spaniard 
did the ſame, and both of them would have been glad to have continued Lombardy to the 
Venetians, rather than the French ſhould have got it, and made himſelf fo conſiderable in ral. 
The Venetians at that time m_ have prevented a great part of their calamiries,. had they 
given ſome ſimall part of their Territory to the Enemy, and thereby have ſecured tbe reſt ; 
but then they muſt bave given it in time, and ſo az it might not have appeared to have been 
done by neceffiry, as they might well have done before the War was commenced ; when that 
was begun, it would have been diſhonourable, and perhaps ineffetual. Bur before thoſe 
troubles, there were few of the Venetian Citizens that could foreſee a danger ; fewer that 
could remedy it z and none atall that could adviſe. To conclude therefore this Chapter, 1 
do pronounce, that as the Reman remedy againſt the ambition of their Tribunes, was the 
multitude of them, out of which they always found ſome or other, that they could make for 
the Intereſt of the Publick ;, fo it is a ready remedy for any Prince that is engaged againſt 
a confederate Enemy, when he can break their League, and work any of the Confederates 


to a Separation. 
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CHAP. XI. 


A Wiſe General is to put a neceſſity of Fighting upon his own Army, But- to 
prevent it to his Eyemies. 


E have formerly diſcourſed of what uſe and importance Neceffity is in Humane/ 
Exploits, and ſhown how many Men compelled by Neceſfiry, have done Glo- 

rious things, and made their Memories Immortal. Moral Philoſophers have told us, That 
the Tongue, and the Hands are Noble Inſtruments of themſelves, yet they had never brought 
things to that ExaQtne(s and PerfeQtion, had not Necefliry impelled them. The Generals 
therefore of Old, Underſtanding well the Virtue of this Neceffity ; and how much more 
deſperate and obſtinate their Soldiers were rendered thereby, made ir their care to bring 
their Soldiers into a Neceſſity of Fighting, and to keep it from their Enemies ; ro which 
end, they many times opened a Paſſage 4 the Enemies Army, which they might eafily 
have obſtructed ; and precluded it to their own, when they might as calily have paſſed. 
Whoever therefore deſires ro make his Gariſon ſtout arid couragious, and obſtinate for 
the Defence of a Town, or to render his Army pertinacious in the Field, is above all 
things to reduce them into ſuch a Neceflity, or at leaſt to make them believe it : So that 
a Wiſe General, who deſigns the Befieging of a Town, judges of the eaſine(s or difficulty 
of the Expugnation, from the Neceſſity which lies upon the Citizens to defend themſelves. 
If the Neceffity of their defence be great, his Enterprize is the more difficulr, becauſe the 
Courage and Obſtinacy of the Beſieged is like to be the greater z but where there is no ſuch 
Neceſſity, there is no ſuch Danger. Hence it is that revolted Towns are much harder to be 
recovered, than they were to be taken at firſt; for at firſt having commited no fault, 
they were in fear of no Puniſhment, and therefore ſurrendered more eafily: But in the 
other caſe, having the guilr of their Defe& upon their Spirits, they are Fearful of Revenge, 
and ſo become more Obſtinate in their Defence. Theſe are not unuſual, and yet there are 
other cauſes which render the minds of people Obſtinate in their Defence, and one of them 
is the Natural Hatred and Animoſity which is frequently betwixt Neighbouring Princes and 
States, which proceeds from an Inſatiable Deſire oft Dominion in Princes, and as zealous ari 
Inclination to Liberty in Common-wealths, eſpecially if they be conſtituted as in Tuſcany, 
where that Emulation and Jealouſie has made-themn refraQtory both on the one fide, and the 
other. Hence it is,though thatthe Florentines have been at greater Charges than the Veneti- 
ans, yet their Acqueſts are not ſo much, becauſe the Towns in Tuſcavy were moſt of them 
Free, and by conſequence more difficult to be browght to Subje&tion ; whereas the Towns 
which the Venetians Conquered, having been moſt of them under Princes, and accuſtomed 


to Servitude,- it was indifferent to them under whoſe Dominion they were z and they are fo - 


far from reſiſting a Change, that they do many times deſire-it. So that though the Cities 
upon the Frontiers of the Venetian, were generally ſtronger, than thoſe upon the Frontiers 
of the Florentine, yet they were reduced with more caſe; becauſe being not fo free, they 
were leſs Obſtinate in their Defence : when therefore, a wiſe General reſolves upon a Siege, 
he is withall diligence to take away that Neceſſity from the Citizens which may make them 
inflexible, either by promiſing Indemnity, if they have deſerved to be puniſhed; or it ir 
be only their Liberty, of which they are feartul, by afſuring them that” his Deſigns are not 
againſt that, 'but only againſt the Ambition and Exorbitancy of ſome particular perſons : 
which kind of promiſes have had trange-effeRts in the facilitating of Exterprizes, and the 
taking of Towns; for though Wiſe Men will eafily diſcover the Fraud, yet the Mulritude 
are commonly ſo impatient of War, and ſo mad to be at quiet, that they ſhut their Eyes a- 
gainſt any thing of Miſchief that comes to them under Propoſitions of Peace ; by which 
means many Cities have loſt their Liberty, as it happened to Florence not long {ince; and 
to M. Craſſus and his Army heretofore, who though be was ſenſible that the Promiſes of 
the Parthians were fraudulent, and made only ro keep his Soldiers from that Neceffity of 
defending themlelyes, yet he could not convince them, nor prevail with them to ſtand 
bravely upon their Guard; but being blinded with their Overtures of Peace, both Army and 
General were cut off, as may. be ſeen by the Hiſtory. The Samnites, put bn by the am- 
bition of ſome of their Citizens, brake their Peace with the Romans, and invaded their 
Country; but being afterwards. ſenſible of what they bad done, they ſent Embaſladors 
to Rome, offering Reſtitution of what they, had taken, and to deliver up the Authors of 
that Counſel. into their hands, to be puniſhed as they pleas'd ; but being rezeRted, and 
their Embaſſadors ſent home without any hopes of Agreement, Pontius their General uſed 
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it as an Argument to encourage his Men to Fight more Obſtinately, that the Remens having 
refuſed their fair Overtures of Peece, were reſolved upon War; and therefore there was no 
other Courſe, but of neceffiry they muſt Fight. And (ſays he) Fuſtum eſt bellum, quibus 
eſt neceſſarium & pia arma, quibus nulla nit in» arms ſpes eſt, That War # juſt that % ne- 
ceſſary, and Arms are Piouſly taken up by him, who bas no other hopes to ſecure himſelf. _ 
which necetlicy he founded the hopes 6f his Victory. C. Manlius was at the head of an 
Army againſt the Vejentes, and part of the Army of the Vejentes being gor into his Camp, 

" Maniius to cut off their Retrear, doubled his Guards at the Gates, and Fortihed ail the Paflcs 
by which they were to return ; bur the Fejentes perceiving they were deſperate, fought 
with ſo much Courige-and Fury, that they Killed the Conſul, and had cur off his whole 
Army, had not one of the Tribunes very wiſely opened them a Way to be gone : In which 
Attion we may obſerve that whillt the Vejentes were under a necefſiry of Fighting, there was 
no Reſiſting of their Courage; but when a Way was opened for their Retreat, they choſe 
rather to Fly, The Volſci and the Equi were Entered upon the Confines of the Remanz, who 
ſent their Conſuls againſt them with an Army: and coming to a Battle, it happened that 
in the Heat of it, the Folſcs were Incloſed by the Romans, and as it were ſhut up in their 
own Camp, Vettius Meſeius their General, hnding their Exigence, and that there was a 
neceſry of being Killed, or making their way by the Sword, Ite mecum (ſays he to his 
Soldiers) Non murus, non vallum; armati armatis ebſtant, virtute pares, (que ultimum £9 maximum 
telurs elt) neceſſitate ſuperiores eftis, Follow me then Couragiouſly, you have no Wall, mo Rampart , 
nothang but Armed Men to withftand you: you are Equal to them in Valour, and being under neceſſity, 
have the ſame» Advantage of the Weapon, For Livy calls it in this Place the Higheſt and Heavieſt 
of Weapons. 

Camilhus one of the Wiſcſt of all the Roman Generals (having Stormed and entered Veis 
wich fome part of his Army) to facilirate his Victory, and take away from the Enemy 
that laſt neceffiry of Fighting , gave Orders (and ſo loud that the Vejentes might be ſure to 
hear) that no Soldier ſhould dare ro Touch any Man who had thrown down his Arms, by 
which Proclamation every Man was Encouraged to throw down his Arms, and the City 

| was taken with ſo little Loſs, that ſince that Time, the Stratagem has been uſed by ſeveral 
Commaaders. 


CHAP. XII. ' 


Whether we are more ſafe in a Good General with a Bad Army, or a Good 
| Army with a Bad General. 


FT 4rtius C oriolanus, being Baniſhed from Reme, retired to the Volſei, where having . 
| got an Army together, he returned to Rome to Revenge himſelf for the Injury his 
tellow Citizens had done him, and he had done it EfteQtually, had not the Prayers and 
Piety of his Mother prevailed more upon him, than all the Power of the Romans. 
Lrom which paſſage Titus Livins obſerver, that the Romen Common» wealth encreaſed more 
by the Virtue of their Commanders, than by the Excellence of their Soldiers; becaufe though 
the Vo{ſes had deen always beateiy before ; yet when they got a Reman Geheral, they were 
roo, hard for the Romans: Bur thpugh Livy was of that Opinion in that place, yet in many 
parts of his Hiftory there! are faſtances, where the P, ivate Soldiers have done great things, 
and ſometimes . Fought - herter'! and in better-Order, after their Confuls were Killed, than 
| they had done whillt: they were Living. Thus t hapened m the Army which the Romans 
% had in Spain wadet the Cimmmand of the two Serpio's, 'which, when both their Comman- 
= - ders were Slain, behaved is {e}ti*{o well, that it'not only defended it Self, but Defeated the 
Eacmy, and preſerved that Province t the\Romens : So that iri the whole, there are Examples 
on both-lides,, where the Soldiers have done: Bravely, and got the Victory by their Valour, 
| and where the Conduct of the General has done as much as # whole Army ; from whence 
| it may be concluded: thar chey' are miurally/ uſeful, and. that the Soldier is as much Advan- 
taged by:the Excellence of his General, as the General by the Courage of bis Artvy. How:- 
ever, this I think will nor-tie unworthy our Conſideration; ' whether is moſt Fortnidable, a 
| Good Army under a Bad Cominander, or-g Good Comtnenter with a Bad Army: In the 
Opinian of Ceſar neuher of theny was cenfiderable ; for when he went into Spain againſt 
Afranings and Petreius, who: had a Good Arthy under their Command, te went wich much 
Conhidence:;. becauſe, as he - faid himſcif, Ih) ad ' exercinon 'fine duce, He went againſt an 
Arny without a Head, . refleQing thereby upon'the Inſufficiency of their Generals. Again 
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I go wow againſt 2 General without an Army. It rernains now that we conſider whether ir 
be moft exfie for a goad Captain to make agood Army, or a good Army to make a good 
Captain. But to this, in my opinion, it is calily anſwered; for many good Men in an 
Army can ſooner ſele& one out of their nutaber, and inſtruct him fo, as that he may be 
fir tro Command the reſt, than the beſt General in the World can make an Army expert and 
ready. Lucullu when he was ſent againſt Mithridates, was utterly Unexperienced in mar- 
ters of War, yet being in a good Army , where his inferior Officers were good, he quickly 
became a good General. "The Remans for want of Men, were forced ro Arm their Ser- 
vants, and having referred them to be Diſciplin'd by Serxpronix: Gracchw, in a ſhort time 
he made them excellent Soldiers. Pelopidas and Epuminonde, after they bad reſcued their 
Country from the , "Tyranny of the Spartans, in & ſhort time made their Country- Men fo 
good Soldiers, that they were not only able to.contend, but to Conquer the Spartans. So that 
the caſe is equal, and which foever is good, may make the other ſo too. Nevertheleſs a 
Army, without a good Commander, grows inſolent and dangerous, as it hapned 

the Macedmian Army after Alexander was dead, and 'as'it is in civil Wars among all old 
Soldiers; ſo that I think if there be more Confidence to be repoſed in the one than in the 
other, it is to bo rather in the General, than the Army, eſpecially if he bas time to inſtru& 
and diſcipline his Men; for an Army without a Head, is Inſolent and Mutigous. Thoſe 
Captains therefore are worthy of double Honour, who have not only the Enemy to Over- 
come ; but are to inſtruct, and prepare their Forces, before they bring them- tro Engage. 


And in doing fo, they do highly recommend the-Condu&t of their General, which is fo 


rare a thing, that if the trouble were laid upon many, they would be much leſs eſteemed 
and reſpected than they are now. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


What ſtrange EffeFs new Inventions have ſometimes in a Battle, and 
how new Noiſes have the ſame. 


Hat firange Conſequences have ſueceeded from ſudden and unexpeted Accidents 

that have been ſeen or heard in the Heat of the Battle, by ſeveral Examples 

in Hiſtory, but eſpecially in the Conflict betwixt the Romens and the Polſci, where Duintime 
obſerving one of the Wings of his Army to ſtagger and give Ground, cry'd out to them to 
ſtand firm, for that in the other Wing the Victory was theirs ; with which words he not 
only reincouraged his own Men, bur put ſuch a terror upon the Enemy, that they fled in 
earneſt, And if in a well ordered Army thoſe unexepeQed Vociferations have ſuch 
wonderful Effet, in a Tumulruous and ill-governed Army they have much more, where 
every thing is more ſubject to the agitation of ſuch Winds. And of this we have a memo- 
rable Example of our times. The City of Perugia not many Years ſince was divided into 
two parts, the Oddi, and the Baglions. "The Bagiions prevailing, the Oddi were baniſhed. 
But the Odd having got an Army together, and brought them privately to a Place not far 
from Perugia, by the favour of thejr Friends they were let one night into the Town, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves as far as the Piazza. + And becauſe the Streets were Chained up from 
one {ide to the other to hinder the paſlage of the Hotſe, the Oddeſche had a Man who wenc 
before them with a great Engine of Iron wherewith he brake the Chains, and he had done 
his Work fo effeftually, that he had broke all the Chains, but what opened into the Piazzu 
the Alarm being taken, and every Body crying out Arm, 4rm, he who broke down the 
Chains being preſſed fo cloſe by the Throng that was behind him,. that he had not room for 
his Blow, cryed out to thoſe that were next, Beck, Back, intending only to have made 
more roof for his Arm: But they who were next him calling Beck to thoſe who were be» 
bind them, by Degrees the Word went through the whole Army, and they who were in 
the Rear not knowing the reaſen, began to Run, and. being followed by thoſe wlio were 
next, the whole Army retreated by little and little, till atlaſt they brake out into an abſo- 
lute Flight, by which inconſiderable accident, the Odd; were defeated of their Delign. Ss 
that it ts to be conſidered, that in a Battle, Order isnot only to be taken that the Army be 
well drawn up, end put in a good Poſture to fight ; but that no ſuch trifling Accident be 
able to diſcompoſe it. For if for any thing the popular Multitude be unkic for the Wars, it 
is becauſe every noiſe, rumouror alarm,diſtracte them,and puts thetn ro the Rout. W herefore 
it ought to be a principal cre in a good -7- 2 to appoint ſuch Perſons as gre to fevcive 
Fft 2 all 


when he. went inco Theſab Againſt Pompey, iis Exprefion was Vade ad Ducem ſine Exercitu. 
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all Orders and Words of Command, and derive them to the reſt, that by ſo doing the Sol- 
diers being accuſtomcd to their Officers, may not receive any ſuch- Orders, but trom ſuch 
perſons as are commiſſioned thereunto; the want of which Cuſlom has many times produc'd 
very great Confuſion. As to Apparitions, and ſuch things as are many times ſeen, iris the 
part of a good General, to contrive and exhibit (in the very height of the Battle) ſuch 
ſights as may Incourage his own Men, and Diſcourage the Enemy :: for among many Acci- 
dents which conduce to your Viftory, this may be eſpecially Effe&tual. To this purpoſe is 
that Invention, of which Sulpitius made uſe againſt the French; being drawn up, and 
ready to engage the Enemy, he cauſed all the Sctvants, and Refuſe of his - Army to' be 
Armed and Mounted upon the Mules and Horſes belonging to the Baggage; and having 
furniſhed them ſo formally with Colours and Trumpets that they appeared a complear 
body of Horſe, he diſpoſed them behind a Hill, where they were to continue, till in the 
; hear of the Fight, they were to come forth and ſhew themſelves ro the Enemy ; which 
Stratagem being. as well Executed as Deviſed, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the French, that it 
loſt them the Day. So that a good General has a double Care upon him, to contrive by 
theſe new Surprizes to Intimidate the Enemy ; and toprovide that if any ſuch PraCtices be 
uſed upon him , he may diſcover and defeat them, 'Thus an Indian King ſerved Sems- 
rams, who obſerving the ſaid King to be very ſtrong in the Number of Elepbants,to fright 
and perſuade him that ſhe waz as ſtrong as he, ſhe cauſed ſeveral of her Camels to be 
drefs*d up, and covered with the Skins ot Bufaloes and Bulls, that they might look big, 
and carry the repreſentation of Elephants; and having done fo, ſhe marched them in the 
Van of her Army, but her Deſign did not take ; for the King having intelligence of it, 
perverted it into her prejudice. 

The Fidenates being beſieged by Mamorcus the DiQtator, to terrifie the Reman Army, 
contrived to have ſeveral oft the Townſmen in the Heat of the Engagement to come ſud- 
denly out of the Town with Fire-works at the end of their Lances, hoping that the 
newneſs of the Sight mightbe a Means to diſturb them. And here it is to be noted, that 
when ſuch Stratagems have more of reality than pretence, they may very well be made 
uſe of, becauſe having ſomething of Solidity in them, their weakneſs is not ſo ſoon diſco- 
vered : but where they have more of Appearance and Fiftion than Truth, it is beſt either 
not to uſe them at all; or if you do, to keepthem at ſuch a Diſtance, as that ray rr 
may not be diſcerned : as Sulpitius did with his Muletiers ; for when they are intrinſ1- 
cally weak, their vanity appears upon their Approach, and they do more Miſchief than 
Good, as the Elephants of Semirams, and the falſe Fires of the Fidenates : which Fires 
though at firſt, they gave ſome Diſturbance to the Reman Soldiers ; yer the DiQator 
coming in, and queſtioning them aloud whether they were not aſhamed to be Smoaked 
like Bees out of their Huts; Encouraging them ro turn again, he cryed our, Sus flammis 
delete Fidenas, quos veſtris beneficis placare non potuiſis, Go to, deſtroy the Fidene with 
their own Fires, ſeeing all your kindneſſes have not been able to Oblige them; and by fo doing, 
he Defeated the Fidenates , and made their Proje& unprofitable. 


pr 


CHAP. XV. 


One General js beſt for an Army; and that to govern it by 
Commiſſioners, is not ſo good. 


He Fidenates having rebelled, and cut off that Colony of the ' Romans that was 

amongſt chem, the Romans created four 'T'ribunes, and inveſted them with-Conſulary 
power; whereof one being left behind for the ſecurity of the City of Rome, the other 
threes were ſent againſt the Fidenates and Veiente:; but diſagrecing among them- 
ſelves, they came off with Diſhonour, though their Loſs was not much: That they 
gain'd no more Honour, they may thank themſelves ; that they received no more loſs, they 
may thank their good - Sonldiers, However the Romans finding the inconvenience, re- 
turned to their old way of Dictators, that what three Perſons bad diſordered, might be re- 
medied by one. * From whence we may diſcern -the inconvenience of many Commanders 
either in an Army or Town, which Livy has expreſſed very clearly in- theſe following 
Words, Tres Tribuni poteftate Conſulari , documento fuere, quam plurium imperiam/ bello in- 
utile efſet, tenendo-ad ſua quiſq;, Confilia, cum alii aliud videretur , aperuerunt ad 
locum hoſts ; Theſe three Tribunes with Conſular Power, gave us to underſtand the: uſeleſneſs of 
multiplicity of Commanders, for each of them adbering to his own Counſel: , whilſt - one was 
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for one thing,and another as poſitrve for aniother, nothing was done, and they gave the Enemy an 


advantage. And though this be example enough to prove: the inconvenience of many 


Commanders, yet for better illuſtration I ſhall add ſome others both Ancient and Modern. 
In the Year 1500 King Les XII of France having retzken Milan, ſent his Army to Pia 
to recover it oe the Florentines ; who to command it had ſent thiher two Commiſlaries, 
one of them called Giovan-battiſta Ridoiſe, and the other Luca d* Antotio 'de gli Albizzs. 
Giovan battiſta was a Perſon of Repuration and Gravity, and being Ancienter than Luca, 
Lucaleft the whole Adminiſtrationto him; but though he ſhewed no Ambition in oppoſing 
him ; he did it abundantly by his ſilence, «nd fullennteſs, negleRing, and undervaluing eyery 
thing that was done; fo that he was fo far from affiſting his Collegue either with his Coun- 
ſel or Perſon,that he appeared as if he had been utterly ignorant in matters of War : but it pro 
ved otherwiſe afterwards, when upon ſome accident Grovan-barriſta was recalled, and Lucs 
remained behind with abſolute Command ; for then he gave ample teſtimony both of his 
Courage and Conduct, which before,whilſt he bad a Collegue,no body could have believed. 
To this purpoſe I ſhall add another faying of Livy, who giving an account how Duintim 
and Agrippe (his Collegue) being ſent againſt the Aqi#, Agrippa would-necds have the 
whole management of the War to be: committed 10 Luitins, for (fays he) Saluberrimumn 
in adminiftratione magnarum rerum eft, ſummam imperis apud unum efſe , In the adminiſira- 
tion of great affairs it is beſt that the Soveraign Pexrer be inveſted in one Perſon, Which is 
contrary to the preſent PraCtice of our Princes and States, who do often depute more than 
one Commander both to their Armies and Towns. ; which (however they think it for the 
beſt) muſt needs breed inconceivable eonfulion. And if-the cauſe of the Ruine of ſo ma- 
ny I:4/ian and French Armies in our times, be enquired into, it will be found to be the mul- 
titude,” and emulation of their Commanders ; and it may be fafely concluded,that it is better 
to ſend a Man of ordinary Prudence , and Experience , upon any Expedition, than two of 
the wiſeſt and beſt Soldiers they have , with equal Commiſion. "M6 


4 
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CHAP. XVI. nulg 51 

That in times of Difficulty, Virtue is in eſteem; in times of Eaſe and Luxury, 
Men of Riches and Alliance, are in greateſt Requeſt. DE, 
T: always was, and always will be the fortune of Perforis 6f tore tharr ordinary Endow- 
ments, to be laid aſide and negleted in times of Peace, eſpecially in a Commonwealth, 
for that Envy which is contracted by their Virtue, ſers up many Citizens againſt them, who 
will not only be their Equals, but Superiors. 'To this purpoſe Thucydides (a Greek Author) 
has a place in his Hiſtory, where he ſheiys:how the Republic'of 4rhenz; + having bad the 
better in the Peloponneſian War, deprefſed the. Pride of the Spartans, and ſubdued the greateſt 
part of Greece, was ſo inhanſed and elated with their Succeſs, that it was propoſed to fall 

upon Sicily. W020 {Ovid & common: 

It was ſeriouſly debated in Athens whether-the ſaid Enterprize ſhould be, undertakeg br 
not ; Alcibiades and other Citizens of his party: promoted-vit-hjghly, nor ſo much in reſpect 
of the public good as their, own private:; Advantage; expeQting| that the management of 
that War : would be placed in their hands., But: Nicias (a:Perſon of the greateſt Reputation 
in. Athens) difluaded-it ; and his great Argument: to--make! the People believe: .be fpake his 
judgmenr, and more for the. benefit of the; Commonwealth:thai any. Intereſt of his own , 
was, that he adviſed rather contrary to his 6wn. advantage, berguſe in time of Peace there 
were many of his fellow Citizens before him, but intimeok , War he knew. he ſhould. be 
the firſt; By which we may ſe it has been! an-ancient iphrmity in Cammonwealths not to 
yalue Perſons of Worth in time'of Peace, which dilobliges. theas doubly ; to; ſee themſelves 
deprived of their Dignities, and to ſee others preferred to! them of leſs {uffigiency than they | 
which: error has been the. occalion of much confuſion 5 fori,thoſe Perſons who find them- 
ſelves negleted, and know- the reaſon of all ej, the: tranquillity! of the times, make it their 
buſineſs to. embroil them, and: put their, County upon War, though never. ſomuch to its 
prejudice.” And thinking ſometimes with, aay-ſelf what, Remedies: were /, moſt proper, 1 
could light but on two, one was. to keep the. Citizens from growing too Rich, that Wealth 
without Virtue might not be ſufficient to advange any Man;, or able to corrupt other People, 
or themſclyes : the other, ſo to prepare and atapt themſclyen for War, tharthey-may never 
be ſurprized, but have always employment for.the:braveſt of their Cirizens, /as Rome had in 
the time of her Proſperity. For that, City having Armies always abroad, there was op: 
| ant 
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ſtant Exerciſe for the Virtue of their Citizens: Nor could a Man of worth be degraded, nor 
an improper Man be prefer'd in his place, becauſe when ever ſuch a thing was done, (whe- 
ther by way of Error or Experiment, it was the ſame) the diſorders and dangers which fol- 
lowed, were ſo ſudden and great, that they = found their miſtake, agd return'd to 
their 'old method again. Bur other Cities and States not ſo well conſtituted as that, which 
make War only in caſes of Neceſſity, cannot defend themſelves from thoſe inconveniences, 
but are always in trouble end diſorder, when ever that excellent Citizen which is cegleGted 
is Vindicative, and hath any Repuration or Part in the City. And though for fome time 
Rome kept her ſelf free from theſe Inconvenicnces, yet after ſhe had Conquered _ and 
Antiocbus, (as has been laid before) and ſeemed to be paſt all Fear of War, for the future, 
ſhe Choſe ſeveral Commanders for her Army, not ſo much for their ConduCt or Virtue, as 
for thoſe Qualities which were likely to recommend them to the People. Paulus ZEmilius 
ſtood many times for the Conſulſhip, and was 'repulſed ; nor could he ever be made Con- 
ſul till the Macedonian War, which was committed unanimouſly ro his ConduR, becauſe 
they ſaw it waslike to be dangerous and difficult. After the Year 1494.our City of Fle- 
rence being engaged in ſeveral Wars, in which none of our Citizens had perform'd any 
great matter, atlaſt the Ciry hapned upon a Perſon who ſhewed them after what manner an 
Army was to be commanded, his Name was Antonio Giacomins ; whilſt the War was dan- 
gerous, and there was any trouble or difficulty to manage it, Antono was free from the Am- 
birion of his fellow Citizens, and had no Competitor in his Election ro be Commiſſary, and 
General of their Armies : but when thoſe were paſt, and new Wars that were more eaſie and 
honourable were to be undertaken, he had ſo many Competitors,that when three Commiſſa- 
ries were to be choſen forthe Reduftion of Piſa, Antonio could not obtain to be one : And 
though it be not manifeſt what inconveniences accrued to the Common-weakh by the wa- 
ving of Antonio,' yet it may be eafily conjetured, for the Piſans being diſtrefled for want 
of Proviſions, and having nothing left wherewithal to defend themſelves, (had A@ntonio 
been there) would have been forc'd to have ſurrendred at diſcretion ; bur being belieged 
by ſuch Officers as knew not how to ſtreighten or preſs them, they held out ſo long, that the 
Florentines were glad to buy them out at laſt, whereas they might as well have had them by 
Force. No queſtion but Antonio reſented it highly,and he had need to be a good Man,and of 
more thamgrdinary-patience -not to think of revenging himſelf, though wich the Subverſiog 
of- the whole Gity (if. he could) and the Ruine of every 'private Citizen; which is to be 
carefully prevented by every State, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP, XVII 


4 


A Man is not to be diſobliged , and employed afterwards in any matter of 
Importance, 


Commonwealth is diligently to provide that no Citizen be entruſted in any weighty 

Aﬀair, who has receipzed any remarkable injury. Clandims Nero (who divided 
the Army which was delagned <o'confront Hamnibal, and marched away with a ſtrong party 
into /a Mara to joyn with the other Conſul, and engage 4A/&uba! before he yot up with 
his Supplies to 'Hanxba!) baving formerly commanded the Reman Army in Spain againſt the 
faid 4/&ubal; had come off with Diſhonourz for though he had cacloſed 4/drubal and his 
whole Army, and fo poſeſt himſelf of all Paſſes, that he muſt either fight with difcadvantage, 
or periſh with hunger, yet he wes over-reach'd with the Subrilry of the Carthaginien, who 
dril'd him off” with” Pretended*Overrures of Peace, till at length in the night he ſtole his 
Army thorow the Woods, 'and-pot off where he was ſafe, "This paſſage being known in 
Rome, was tid ſtnall diminution' to Nero's reputation both with the Senate and the People : 
But being afterwards made'Conſvl, and ſeri with an Army againſt Hembal, he ventured 
upon that deſperate Counſet' of 'dividing the Army, which was a thing fo doubtful and un- 
certain in the Opinion of the' Rewwns, that the City was in / ſtrange anxiety and: ſuſpence 
till they hat the News' of his' "Victory, It isreported that" when Claudine Nero was que- 
ſtioned afterwaids by his Frietids what it was'thar mov'dhitty to ſo hazardous an Enterprize, 
in which, without neceffary' provocation; he tiad ventured the whole Liberty of their 
Country? he anfwered, he had done it, beeauſe he knew if he ſucceeded, he ſhould recover 
that honour which he had Toft in Span ;\ if he miſcarried, and his deſign ſhould have a con- 
trary end , he ſhould have had the fatisfaQion'to have been-revenged of the City and Citi- 
zens, by whom he bad been ſo ingratefully, and & indifereetly calumniated. And if the 
indigns- 
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indigation arifing from thefe kind of Provecarions could work: fo ſtrongly vpon a Rethan 
Citizen, in thoſe times when Reme' was in-its hmocence ; we thay eaſily imagine whar pro- 
digious EffeRs it may have upon Perfors-ay a City not ſo well conſticared as that 4, and be- 
cauſe againſt theſe kind of Diforders (to which al Commotzwealths are fubje&t) no certain 

can be preſcrib'd, it follows that no Common: wealth ean be poſſibly perpetual , 
foraſmuch as a thouſand unexpeted Accidents fall in_ to laſten irs DeſtreCtion. 
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CHAP. XVHL 


Nothing is more Howoarable in a General, th.m to foreſee the Deſigns of 
his Enemy. 

Þ was the Saying of Epaminondss the Theban, that no one Qualiry was tnore uſeful and 

neceſlary in a Genera], than to be able to kno» the reſolutions and deſigns of his Enemy, 
and diſcover that by Conjecture, which he cout4 not 46 by any ceftain Intelligence. Nor 
is it difficult only to underſtand his Deſigns, but his Aftions z and of thoſe Aftions not only 
ſuch as are perform'd privately, or at a diſtance, but fuch as are done (as it were) before his 
Face. Forit many times falls out, that when a Battle continues till night, he who has the 
better, believes he has the worſt ; and who has loſt all, ſyppoſts he Has he Victory. Which 
miſtakes has put the Generals many times vpon pernicious Counſels, as it hapned betwixt 
Brutus and Caſſius, for Brutus having Defeated the Enemy with his Wing, Caſſius ſuppo- 
fing he had been Loſt, and his whole Body Diſpers'd,Killed himſelf in Diſpair. In our Times; 
at the Bartel of S. Cilicia in Lombardy, Francis King of - France coming to an Engagemett 
with the Swixzers, the Fight continued till Night : a Body of the Swizzers remaining ntl; 
and hearing nothing of the Defeat and Execution of their Comrades, concluded ' the 
Viftory was Theirs, which Error was the occaſion that they Marched not off as they might 
have done, but kept their Ground till the next Morning, at which time they wete charged 
again, and overthrown. | 

The ſame Error had altnoft ruined the Arms of the -Pope and King of Spain, who upon 
a falfe Alarm of the Victory of the S#:zzers, paſſed the Po, and advanced ſo far, that 
ere they were awaye they had like to have fallen into the Mouths of the Victorious Frenchs 
The like fell our of Old in the Camps of the. Remans and Aqui ;, Sempronixs the Conſul 
being Cormanded out with an Army againſt the Enemy, and Forcing him to a Battle, ic 
continued tilt Night withour any viſible Advantage on either fide. Night coming on, and 
both Armies ſufficiently fpent, neither of them retis'd to their Camps, but betook them 
ſelves to the Neighbouring Hills, where they believed they ſhould be more ſafe. "The Re- 
men Army divided into two parts, one went with the Conſul, and the other with Tempa- 
aus the Centurion, by whoſe Cottage the Roman Army was preſerved that Day. The 
next Mornitng the Conful hearing no inore of the Enemy, Retreated towards Rome ; the 
qui with their Arttiy did the ſame, for both of them, though they had been beaten,. and 
marched away without regarding the Lofs or Plunder of their Camps. It hapened.that Ten 
penins being behind with his Squadron, and Marching off as the reſt, he took certain of 
the Wounded /£4ws Priſoners, who inform'd him that their Generals were gone out of the 
Field, and had quitced their Camps. Upon Enquiry finding it to be true, he entered into 
the Reman, and Secured it, but the Enemies Camp was given, in Prey: to the Souldier, after 
which he. returned with Vidtofy to Reme, which Yidtory conlifled only in having the firfk 
Intelligence of the Enemies Diforder : from, whence it is obſervable that two Armies En- 
paged, be each of then in the fame Diſtrefs and Deſpair, and that that Army goes away 
with the Vittory which has firſt notice of the Neceſſities of the other, agd of this I ſhall 
give a pregnant Example of late days, and at home, In the Year 1498the Flarentines had 
4 great Army in the Cantitty - of Piſa, and had Belicged that. City very cloſe. The Vene> 
tian having undertaken its Prote&icn, arid feeing no other Way to relieve it; to divert the 
Enemy, and remove the War, they reſolved to Invade the Territory of the Florenrines, to 
which purpoſe they Raiſed a ſtrong Army, Marched into their Country by the Val di Lame- 
na, Poſleſled themſelves of the Town of Marradi, and Belieged the Caftle of Caſtiglione 
which ſtands above upon an Hill. The Florentines upon the Alarm reſolved to relieve Mar- 
radi, and yet not weaken their Army before Piſa, whereupon they raiſed a new Army both 
Horſe and Foor, and ſent them thither under the Command of Facopo Duarto Appiano 
(Lord of Piombino) and the Count Rinuccio da Marciany. "The Florentine Army being 
conduQted to the Hills, the Venetian raiſed his Siege before Caſtiglione, and Retreated into the 


Town: 
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Town : the Armies being in this Poſture, and Facing one another for ſeveral Days, both of 
them ſuffered exceedingly for want of all manner of Proviſions ; at length neither of rbem 
being very earneſt to come to a | Battel, and each of them being ignorant of the others 
Diſtreſs, they reſolved the next Morning to break up their Camp, and each of them to re- 
tire, the Venetian towards Berzighels and Faenze, and the Florentine towards Caſaglia and 
Magelo. The Morning being come, and the Baggage ſent away before, a poor Woman 
bapned to come into the Florentine Camp, from Marrad, to ſee ſome of her Relations who 
were in the ſervice of the Florentine : by this Woinan the Florentine Generals had notice 
that the Venetians were gone ; whereupon re-afluming their Courage, they altered their 
Counſels, purſued the Enemy, and writ Letters ta Florence, that they had not only beaten 
the Venetians, but made an endof the War. Which ViRtory proceeded from nothing but 
becauſe they had the firſt News of the Retreat of the Enemy, which if it had come to the 
other ſide, as it did to them, the conſequence would have been the ſame, and the Florentines 
have been beaten. 


CH AP. XIX. 


Whether for the Government of the Multitude, Obſequiouſneſs and Indulgence 
be more neceſſary than Puniſhment. 


HE Roman Common-wealth was perplexed with the Difſentions betwixt the Nobility, 
and the People; nevertheleſs, their Foreign Wars requiring it, they ſent forth with 
their Armies, Dnintius and Appius Claudius: Appius being Rough, and Cruel in his Com- 
mands, was (o ill obeyed by his Soldiers, that he was Defeated, and fled out of his Pro- 
vince. Luintius being more Gentle and Benign, was better obeyed, and carried the Vi- 
Qtory where he was ; by whence it appears more conducing to the well Governing of a 
Mulritude, to be rather Obliging,than Proud ; and Pitiful, than Cruel. However Cornelius 
Tacitus tells us, (and many others are of his mind) Is multitudine regend? plus Pana quam 
Obſequium valet, That to the managing of a Multitude, Severity is more requiſite than Mildneſs. 
And I think both may be true to this Diſtinion, of Companions and Subjets ; if thoſe 
under your Command be Companions and fellow Citizens with you, you cannot ſecurely 
uſe them with that Severity, of which Tacitus ſpeaks; for the People of Reme baying equal 
Authority with the Nobility, was not to be uſed Ruggedly by any Man that was put over 
them for but a while, And it has been many times ſeen that the Roman Generals, who 
behaved themſelves amicably towards their Soldiers, and governed them with Mildneſs, 
have done greater things than thoſe who uſed them with Auſterity, and kept them in per- 
petual Fear, unleſs they were endued with more than ordinary Virtue, like Manlius Torquas 
tus, But he whoſe Command is over his Subjefs, (of whom Cornelius ſpeaks) is to have 
a care they grow not Inſolent, and contemn him for his Eaſineſs, and there, is rather to uſe 
Severity than Gentleneſs with them ; yet that is to be done (t60) with ſuch Moderation, 
that they may be kept from abhorring him ; for the Hatred of the Subje& is never good 
for a Prince, and the beſt way to prevent it, is by not interrupting the Subje& in the quiet 
Enjoyment of his Eſtate; for Blood (unleſs there be ſome deſign of Rapaciry under ir) no 
Prince does deſire it, but upon ſore Extraordinary Neceſſity, and that Neceſſity happens bur 
ſeldom. But when Cruelty and Rapine meet together in the nature of one Perſon, there ne- 
ver wants Defire, nor Pretences for Cruelty, as I have demonſtrated largely in another Trea- 
tiſe upon this occaſion. Duintius therefore deſerved more Praile than Appius deſerved : 
and the Saying of Tacitus is true enough with the aforeſaid Reſtriftion,but nor in the Caſe of 
Appius : and becauſe I have ſpoken of Kindneſs and Severity, I will give you oneExample, 
how Mildneſs prevailed more upon the Faliſcs, than Violence could do. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


One inſtance of Humanity wrought more upon the Faliſci; than all the Force of | 
the Romans. ; 


Amillus having Beſieged the Faliſci, and attempted many things againſt them but in 
vain, a Schook-maſter who had the Tuition of ſeveral of the Principal young Gentle- 
men of that City, thinking to gratihe Camillas, and ingratiate with the People of Rome, 
carrying them out of the Walls, under pretence of Exerciſe and Recreation, he conveyed 
them all into the Camp of Camils, and preſenting them to him, cold him, that by their 
means he might become Maſter of the Town: Camillzs was ſo far from accepting his pre- 
ſent, that he cauſed the Pedagegue to be ſtrip'd, and his Hands tied behind him; and then 
putting a Rod into every one of the Young Gentlemens Hands, he cauſed them to ſcourge 
him back again into the Town : which piece of Humanity and Juſtice when the Citizens 
underſtood, they reſolved to defend themſelves no longer, and ſo immediately Surrendred : 
a great Example doubtleſs, and by which we may learn, that many times Kindneſs and Ge- 
nerolity moves an Enemy more than all the Force and Artifice of War; for 'tis frequently 
ſeen that thoſe Provinces and Cities which no Violetice or Stratagem have ſubdued,have been 
melted and wrought upon by one ſingle At of Pity, Chaſtity, or Liberality : and of this 
Hiſtory is full of many other Examples beſides. Pyrrhus could not be got out of Ita by 
all the Power of the Romans ;, and yet Fabritius ſent him packing by one at of Generoſuy, 
and that was giving him notice that ſome of his Intimates would Poiſon him, and had made 
overtures to the Romans to that purpoſe. Again, Scipio Africanis got not ſo much honour 
by the taking of Carthage, as he did by one At of Chaſtiry, when he ſent home a young 
Beautiful Lady ( that was taken Priſoner, and Prefented to him) untouch'd ro her Husband ; 
for at the news of that one AR, all Spam was aſtoniſhed, and began to admire the Virtue 
and Innocence of the Remens, which Virtue is a thing ſo univerſally Celebrated, that there 
are no great perſons endued with ir, but are highly Eſteemed by all People, as appears by 
all Erhicks, Politicks, and Hiſtory, among which, the Hiſtory of Xenophon is abundantly 
Copious, in Demonſtrating what Honours and what Viftories accrewed to Cyrus upon the 
bare Account of his Aﬀability and Mildnefs; and how he was never Guilty of the leaſt Pride, 
or Cruelty, or Luxury, or any'other Vice that dchiles the Converſation of Man. Never- 
theleſs, ſeeing Hannibal did the ſame things, and by a contrary way, it will not be amiſs in 
the next Chapter to enquire the reaſon, 


Y WIT ld. 


—— 


CHA P. XXL. 


How it came to paſs that Hannibal by Methods quite contrary to what were 


praftiſed by Scipio , did the ſame things in Italy, that the other did 
FL, Spain, | 


Doubt not but it may ſeem ſtrange to ſome People, that other Captains who have taken a 
I quite contrary way to What is preſcribed in-my laſt Chapter, ſhould notwithſtanding have 
had the ſame ſucceſs ; for from thence ir ſeems to follow, that ViRtory does not Depend 
either upon Humanity or Juſtice, when we ſee the ſame Praiſe and Reputation acquir'd by 
quite contrary Habits : and to prove this, we need not go far for Examples, the ſame Scipio 
whom we mentioned before, being with at! Army in Spain, carried himſelf with: ſo much 
Piety, and Juſtice, and Liberality to all people, that he got the love of the whole Province : 
on the other {ide we ſee Hannibal in Ital Atting quite contrary, and with Violence, Cruelty, 
Rapine, and all manner of Infidelity perſecuting the people, and yet with the ſame laudable 
es as Scipio had in Spain. And conſidering with my {elf what might be the reaſon, they 
ſeemed to me to be ſeveral. The firſt is, becauſe Men are Studious of Novelty, and thar 
not only thoſe who are under Slavery or SubjeQtion, bur thoſe who are Free, and in Peace 3 
for (as is ſaid before) Men are as well fatiated with Happineſs, as AfMlited with Miſery. 
This deſire (therefore) of change opens a door to any Man that Invades a Province 
with any conſiderable Force: if he be a Foreigner, they all follow after him, if a Native, 
they attend him, Aſſt him, and Encourage him: fo that let him take which way be pleaſes, 
he muſt needs make great progreſs in thoſe places. Again, people are generally excited 


Gegg two 
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two ways, either by Love, or by Fear ; ſo that he that is Feared, is often times as readily [ 
Obeyed as he that is Beloved, and ſometimes more. Ir is not material therefore to a Com- 
mander which of theſe two ways he takes; for if he be a Virtuous Perſon, and of any 
extraordinary Faculties, he will be admired by the People, as Hannibal and Scipio were, 
whoſe great Worth effaced, ot 66vered all the Faults that they commirted, Bar in either of 
theſe two ways, great Inconveniences arife, and ſuch as may Ruine a Prince, For he 
who deſires to be Beloved, upon the leaf exceſs or Immoderation in his Courtſhip, is ſub- 
je& to be deſpiſed ; and be on the other ſide who effeQts to be Feared, upon the leaſt extra- 
vagance, makes himſelf Odious : and to keep the middle way exaQly, is not poſſible to our 
Nature ; wherefore it is neceſſary to thoſe whoexceed in either kind, to Artone for it with 
ſome extraordinary Virtue, as Hawnibal and Scipio did, who though perſons of great Pru- 
dence and Condudt, yer it appeared that both of them ſuffered by their manner of Liviog, 
as well as they wete Advanced. Their Advancement is mentioned before; their Sufferings 
(as to Scipto) was the Rebellion of his Army, and part of his Friends in Spain, which. pro- 
ceeded frorti tiothing but want of being feared, for men are naturally ſo unquier, that every 
lirtle Door that is opened, to their Ambition, fets them agog, and aboliſhes all that love 
which they ow'd to their Prince for his Humanity towards them, as in this Example of 
the Friends and Army of Scipio, wherefore Scipio was Conſtrained ro make uſe of that 
ſeverity in ſome meaſure, which he had always declined. As to Hamnibal, there is not any 
particular Example where his Cruelty or Infidelity did bim hurt ; only it may be ſuppoſed 
that they were the occaſion why Naples and ſeveral other Towns ſtood fo firm to the Re- 
mans. It is plain likewiſe that his Boldneſs and Impiety made him mote Odious to the 
People of Rime, thai all the Enemies that ever that City had : for whereas when Pyrrbus 
was with a great Army in ey, they gave him notice of a Deſign on foot ro have poiſoned 
him, they were fo inveterate againſt Hannibal, that they never forgave him, .but when they 
had Defeated and Diſarm'd him, they purſued him to Death. Ard theſe fad inconve- 
niences hapned to Hamibal ffom no other Cauſes, but becauſe ke was Impious, Unfaithful 
and Cruel : but then on the other fide he bad the advantage of being admired of all Wri- 
ters fof keeping bis Army without any Mutiny or Diſſention either againſt him, or among 
thetnſelves, though it conſiſted of ſo many different Nations, which could be derived from 
nothing but the awe and Terror of his perſon z which Terror was ſo great, (conſidered with 
the reputation and authority that he received from his Valour) that thereby he kept his 
Soldiers United and Quiet; I conclude therefore, it imports not much which way a Ge- 
neral takes, ſo there be any great Excellence in him to recommend it ; for (as is ſaid before) 
both in the ohe and the other there is Danger and Defect, if there be not ſome Extraordi- 
nary Virrue to balance it. And if Hennibal and Scipio, one by Laudable, and the other by 
Ignominiaus and Deteſtable ways arrived at the ſame end, and had the fame effe&ts, I think 
it convenient in my next Chapter to Diſcourſe of two Roman Citizens, who by divers ways 
(but both honourable) arrived at the ſame pitch of Glory and Renown. 


CHAP. ll. 


Flow the Auſterity of Manlius Torquatus, and the Humanity of Valerius 
Corvinus, gain'd each of them the ſame Fionour and Reputation. 


Here were two Famous Captains Contemporary in Rome, Manlius Torquatus, and Va- . 

lerius Corvinus,both ofthem equal in Courage, and equal in their Triumphs, and each of 
then(as ro the Enemy) acquir'd all with equal Virtue and Terror but as to their own Armies, 
and manner of Diſcipline, it was quite different. Manlius Commanded with all kind of 
ſeverity, excuſed his Soldiers from no Labour, nor no Puniſhment. Valerius on the other 
ſide uſed them with as much Gentleneſs and Familiarity : Menlizs to keep his Soldicrs 
ſtrictly co their Diſcipline, Executed his own Son ; which Valerius was fo far from imitating, 
vhat he never offended any man : yet in this great diverſity of ConduR, the Effefts were 
the ſame, both as to the y, the Common-wealth, and themſelves ; for none of their 
- Soldiers ever declin'd Fighting ; none of them Rebelled, or ſo much as diſputed their 
Commands, though the Diſcipine of Menlius was ſo ſevere, that afterwards all exceſlive 
and extravagant Commands were called Manliana Imperia : in which place it is not amils 
to enquire how it came to paſs that Manlius was conſtrained to ſo Rigorous a method ; what 
it was that made Valerius comport himſelf ſo Mildly: How it was that this different way 
of proceeding ſhould have the ſame EffeR ; and laſt of all, which of the twe is moſt mw 
| Y 
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thy to be imitated. It Maniiws be conſidered as he is repreſented by the Hiſtorian, he will 
be found to be very Valiant, carrying himſelf with great Piety to his Father, and Country, 
and with great REverence to his Superiors, which appeared by his defente of his Father 
with the bazard of his own life againſt a Tribune who accuſed him ; and by his fighting 
with the Gaul ; in the behalf of his Country, which notwithſtanding he would not under 
take without orders from the Conſul z. for when he ſaw a vaſt Man, of a prodigious pro- 
portion, marching forth upon the Bridge, and challenging any of the Romans, he went mo- 
deftly to the Conſul for leave, and told him, Injuſſu te adverſus hoſtem nunquam pugnabo, 
non fi certam viftoriam videam : Without your Permiſſion I will never engage with the Enemy, 
though I was ſure to overcome : And the Conſul giving him leave, he conquered his Enemy: 
When therefore a Man of his- conſtitution arrives at ſuch a command, he defires all Men 
may be as pun&tual as hitnſelf ; and being naturally brave, he commands brave things, and 
when they are once corhmanded, requires that they be executed exaQtly ; and this is a cer« 
rain Rule, when great things are commanded, ftrict obedience mult be expeRted, other wiſe 
your Enterprize muſt fail. "That therefore thoſe under your command may be the more 
obedient to your Commands, it is neceflary that you command aright ; and he commands 
right,, who compares his own Quality and Condition with the Quality and Condition of 
thoſe they Command ; if he finds them proportionable, then he may Command, if other- 
wiſe, he is to forbear; and therefore that ſaying was riot amiſs, that to keep a Common- 
wealth in ſubjeRtion by violence, it was convenient that there ſhould be a proportion be- 
twixt the perſons forced, and forcing ; and whilſt that proportion laſted, the violence might 
laſt roo: but when that proportion was difſolved, and he that was forced grew ſtronger 
than he that offered ir, i was to be doubred much his Aurhority would not hold long. Bur 
to return, great thingstherefore, and magnificent, are not to be commanded but by a Man 
rhat is great and magnificent himſelf; and he who is ſo conſtiruted, having once commanded 
them, cannot expect, that Mildneſs or Gentleneſs will prevail with his ſubjeQts to execute 
them : but he that is not of this Greatneſs and Magnificence of Mind, is by no means 16 
command extraordinary things ; and if his commands be but ordinary, his humanity may 
do- well enough, for ordinary puniſhments are not impured to the Prince, but to the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the place : lo that we may conclude Menliw was conſtrained to that ſe- 
yerity by his natural temper and complexion z and ſuck Perſons are many times of 
importance to a Commonwealth , becauſe by the exaCtoeſs of their own lives, and the 
ſtrineſs of their diſcipline, they revive the old Laws, and reduce every thing towards its 
firſt Principles. | : | 
And if a State could be ſo happy to have ſuch Perſons ſucceeding — —_p in zny* 
reaſonable time, as by their examples would not only renew the Laws, reſtrain”Vice, and re- 
move 'every thing that tended to irs Ruine or Corruption, that State would be immortal. So 
then Mew was a ſevere Man, and kept up the Roman: diſcipline exaQtly, -prompred firſt 
by his own Nature, and then by a ſtrong deſire to' have that obeyed, which his own inclina» 
tion had conſtrained him to Command. Valerims Corvinus on the other ide might- exer- 
ciſe his Gentleneſs without inconvenience, becauſe he commanded nothing extraordinary; 
or contrary to the Cuſtoms of the Remans at that rime ; which Cuſtom ,' being good, wes 
ſufficient ro honour him, and not very troubleſom to obſerve, wherebyur-hapned that Va- 
lerius was not neceſſitated ro puniſh offenders, becauſe there were but very few of that 
fort, and/'when there were any, their puniſhment ( as is faid before } was imputed to the 
Laws, and not to the crueky of the Prince; by which it fell out that Valeriw had an op- 
portuvity by his Gentleneſs to gain both AﬀeRion and Authority in the Army,' which was 
the cauſe thar the Souldiers being equally obedient to one as well as the other, though rheir 
humours and diſcipline were different, yer they might do the fame things, and their Actions 
have the fame Effects. - If any are deſirous to imitate either' of them, they will do well 10 
have a careof running into the ſame errors as Scipio and Hannibal did before , . which is not 
to-be prevented any other way, but by ſingular Viriue and-Ioduſtry. Theſe things being 
fo, it remains now that we enquire which of theſe two ways are moſt laudable to follow, 
and it is the harder to reſalve, becauſe I find Authors are ſtrangely divided } fome for one- 
way, and others for the other. Nevertheleſs, they who pretend to write how a Prince is. 
to-gavern, are more inclinable to Valerim that Manlius, and Xenephon in his:charaGter of 
Crw jumps exaQly with Levy's deſcription” of Valeriws, eſpecially in his Expedition agaitlt | 
the Sammites when he was Conſul: For the Morning before the Fight he made a Speech to 
his Souldiers with that Mildneſs and Humanity, that the Hiftorian tells us, Non alias milits 
familiarior duos fuit , inter infimos militum omnia haud gravate munia obeunds, In ludo 
preterea- militari, cum velocitat, wviriumque inter ſe equales certamina meunt, comiter facils 
vincere, 4c vinci, vultu codem 2, nec —_ aſpernari perem qui ſe offerret ; fats benignw 
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pro re; diflu, baud minw libertatis aliens quam ſue dignitats memor , & (quo nibil Popu- 
lariu oſt) quibus artibus petierat Magiſtratum , riſdem gerebat. No General was ever more 
familiar with his Soldiers 5, no Soldier too mean for bim to converſe with, no Office too baſe far 
bim to undertake. In their Military Recreations when they ran, or wreſtled for a Prize, be 
would not only Run or Wreſtle, but win or loſe, be overcome, or conquer, with the ſame evenneſs, 
and unconcernment 3, nor did he ever diſdain or refuſe any Man that challenged him. In his 
ABions , be was bountiful, as occaſion was offered ;, in his Wards , be was as mindful of other 
Peoples Liberty , 4s of his own Dignity, and (which is the moſt grateful thing to the People in 
the Warld) the ſame Arts which be uſed in the obtaining, the ſame he exerciſed in the Manage- 
ment of his Magiſt racy. . 

Livy ſpeaks likewiſe very honorably of Maniius , acknowledging that his Severity upon 
his Son, made the whole Army ſo obedient, and diligent, that it was the occaſion of their 
ViRtory againſt the Latins z and he goes fo far in his praiſe, that after he has given an exa& 
Account of the Battel and Viftory, and deſcribed all the dangers and difficulties to which 
.the Romans were expoſed; be concludes that ic was only the Condu&t and Courage of Man- 

lius that got the Viftory that Day 3 and afterwards comparing the ſtrength of both Armies, 
he does not ſcruple to fay , that on which {ide ſoever Manliw had been, that fide would 
certainly have had the Day, Which being ſo, makes my queſtion very hard todetermine ; 
nevertheleſs, that it may not be altogether unreſolved, I conceive that in a Citizen broughe 
up under the ſtritneſs of a Commonwealth, the way of Manliw would - be beſt , and 
leaſt ſubje& to danger, becauſe ir ſeems moſt for the intereſt of the Public, and not at all 
proceeding fram private Ambition ; beſides, to carry ones ſelf ſeyerely to every body, and 
purſue nothing but the benefit of the Public, is not a way to make Parties, or Friends, 
without which there can be no troubles in a State, So' that he who proceeds in that man- 
ner, muſt needs be very uſefol, and not at all ſuſpicious to the State. But the way of Va- 
lerims is 'quite contrary; for thaugh the Commonwealth reaps the ſame fruits as in the 
other ; yet jealouſies will ariſe, and People will be fearful that in the end his great favour 
among the Squldjers will be employed to ſer up himſelf, with very ill conſequences upon 
their Liberry, And if in Publicela'stime theſe ill EffeQs did not happen, it was becauſe 
2s then the Minds of the Ramavs. were not corrupt, nor had he been long enough in 
Authority. Bug ..if we conſider 2 Prince, as Xenophon did, in. that caſe we muſt leave 
Menlixs, and follow Paleriwclearly; becauſe a Prince is by all means to endeayour the 
gbedience of his pots ts apd Soldiers by ways of Amity and Kindneſs, They will be 
Obedient, if they him Virtuous, and a ſtrift obſerver of his Laws; they will love 
him, if they ſeg him courteous; and affable, and merciful, and endued with all the good 
qualities which were in Valeriw , and which Xenepbon attributes to Cyrw, For to. be 
particularly. beloved, and have an Army true to his intereſt, is inſter omnium, and anſivers 
to, all other Policies of State. But it is otherwiſe when an Army is commanded by one 
who is a Citizenof.che ſame Ciry with the reſt of his Army 3 for he is ſubje& tothe ſame 
Laws and Magiſtrates 8s well as they. In the Annals of Venice we read, that in former 
ticqes the Venetian Galleys returning trom ſome Expedition, and lying -near the Town, 
there happened /a quarrel betwixt the Citizens and the Seamen, which proceeded ſ6 far, 
that it came ta a Tumult,both lides betook themſelves to their Armes,and neither the Power 
of their Officers,*the Reverence of the Citizens, northe Authority of the. Magiſtrate was 
able to quiet thera: But as ſoon g8 a certain Gentleman appeared, who had commanded 
them the year before , remembring with what courtelie he had behaved himſelf, their 
Kindneſs 50 bim /prevaild above all other courſes, and they gave over the Combat, and 
retir'd ; bur that affe&ian, agd ready obedience to his Commands, coſt the poor Gentle- 
man very dear; for thereby he became ſo obnoxious to the Senate, that not lang after, they 
ſecured themſelves 8ggialt him, .eicber by impriſonment or death. I conclude then, that 
a Prince may. beter follow the example of Valerzs ; but to a Citizen, it is dangerous both 
to himſelf and the State : to the. State, becauſe that way leads diretly to Tyranny ; to 
himſelf, becauſe (let his intentions be never ſa innocent) he: will certainly be. ſuſpected, 
and bring himc]t in danger. So on the other ſide, the ſeverity of Menlim is 2s perni- 
cjpwin a Pripee, but in a Citizens is convenient, and perdculanly fa the State ; for it ne- 
ver does hurt, ifthe barred which follows your ſeverity be not cacreaſed by s jcaloufie of 
your greaz vir and reputation, as it happend to: Camille. 


CHAP. XXIIL. 


Upon what Occaſion Camillus was baniſhed from Rome. 


E have concluded in the Chapter, before, that to imitare Valerius may prejudice 
your Country, and your ſelf; and that to imitate Manliw may be convenient fot 
your ſelf, and prejudicial to your Country ; which Opinion is much confirmed by rhe calc 
of Camillw, whoſe Proceedings were more like Menlius, than Valeriws ; for which rea- 
ſon, Livy ſpeaking of him. tells | us, Ejus virtutem Milites oderant, & mirabantur. En 
Virtue was both edious, and admirable to his Souldiers: "That which made him admired was 
bis Diligence, Prudence, Magnanimity, and ConduCt : That which made him hated was, 
that he was more Severe in Puniſhing, than Liberal in Rewarding. And of this batred 
Lizy gives theſe following reaſons : Firſt, becauſe he cauſed the Money which was made 
of the Goods of the Veientes to be applied ro Public uſe, and not diftributed with the 
reſt of the Prey : Next, becauſe in his Triumphal Chariot he cauſed himſelf ro be drawn 
by four white Horſes, which was accounted fo great a Piece of Arrogance,that it was thought 
he did it to equalize the Sun. A third was, that he had devoteda tenth part of the Spoils 
of the Veientes to Apollo, which (to keep his Vow) was to be taken back again from the 
Soldiers who had got irin their Clutches. From whence it may be obſerved, that nothing 
makes a Prince more odious to the People, than to deprive them of their Poſleffions, which 
is a thing of ſo great Importance, that it is never forgotten, becauſe upon every lictle wanr, 
ir comes freſh into their Memories; and Men being daily ſubjet tothoſe Wants, will daily 
remember it z and next to this is, being Infolent and Proud, which is likewiſe extreamly 
odious to the People, eſpecially if they be free. And although perhaps no Detriment ac« 
crues to them from his Pride, yet they are obſerved always to deteſt him that uſes ir. So 
that a great Perſon is to avoid it as a Rock, becauſe it begets Hatred, and that without any 
advantage, which makes ir a very raſh, and imprudent Thing. - 


mm 


CHAP, XXIV. 


The Prolongation of Commiſſions brought Rome firſt into Servitude. 


F the diflolution of the Roman Commonwealth be accurately conſidered, it will be 

* found to proceed partly from the Differences about the Agrerian Law, and partly from 
the Prorogation of their Magiſtrates; which errors, bad they been known in Time, and due 
Remedies applied , would not have been fo pernicious, but Rome might have enjoyed her 
freedom longer, and perhaps with more quiet. For though from the prolongation of 
Offices, there were no tumults nor editions to be ſeen in that City ; yet it was clear that 
thoſe Magiſtrates whichwere continued took much vpon them,and by degrees their Power 
and Authority became a great prejudice to the Liberty of the State. Had all the Citizens 
who were continued, been wiſe, and honeſt like L. Luintive, they would not have incurred 
this inconvenience. "The goodneſs of 2uintiws appeared in one thing very remarkably ; a 
Meeting being appointed for Accommodation of the Differences betwixt the Nobility,and the 
People ; the People continued their authority to their 'Tribunes another year, as believing 
them very proper to reſiſt the ambition of the Nobles : 'The;Senate to retaliate upon the 
People, and ſhow themſelves as conſiderable as they, continued the Conſulſhip ro Duintiws : 
But Luintins refuſed it abſolutely, alledging that ill examples were to be ſtifled, and not 
encreaſed by others that were worſe, and therefore prefſed them to the EleQion of new 
Conſfuls, and prevailed with much Importunity and Contention. Had the reſt of the Roman 
Citizens imitated this Perſon, they had never admitted that cuſtom of proroguing of Ma- 
giltrates, and then the pralongation of their Commands in the Army bad never been 
introduced, which very thing wasat length the ruine of that Conmmonwealth. The firſt 
Perſon whoſe Commifhon was continued in Rowe, was P. Philo, who having belieged Palc- 
pals, and by the time his Conſulſhip was to expire, reduced it to ſuch extremity, that the 
victory ſeemed already in his hands. "The Senate would not ſend another to ſucceed him, 
but continued his authority with -the Title of Proconſu/, which thing (though done then 
upan grave Conſideration, and for the benefit of the Public) proved afterwards of ſuch 
G "ll 
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j}l conſe quence, that it brought that City in ſervitude and flavery : For by how much their 
Wars were more remote, by ſo much they thoughr"theſe Prorogations convenient ; from 
whence it happned, that fewer of the Romans were prepared for Military Commands, and 
the Glory of their Viftories redounded but to few : and beſides, he whoſe Commiſſion 
was renew'd, and had been a long time accuſtomed ro the Army, might infinuate fo, and 
gain {vch an intereſt in.it, as might make it diſclaim the Senate, and acknowledg no Head 
bur their General. This ir was that enabled Marius and $y/la to debauch the Army ; this 
was it that enabled Ceſar to conquer his Native Country ; which miſeries had never haþp- 
ned, had not that Cuſtom of continuing Magiſtrates and Commanders | been introduced. 
If ic be objeRted, that their great affairs could not have been managed at fo great a di- 
ſt:-nce, without that Frorogation of Commands ; I anſwer, that 'tis poſſible their Em- 
pire might have been longer befure it came to that height ; | u: then :t would have been 
raore laſting, for the Adverſary would never have been able to have erected a Monarchy, 
and deltroyed their Liberty fo ſoon; 


. 


—— 


CHAP. XXV. 


_ IS 


— 


Of the Poverty of Cincinnatus and ſeveral other Citizens of Rome. 


E have faid elſewhere, That nothing is of more importance to the conſervation of 

the Liberty of a Srate, than to keep the Citizens low, and from being roo weak 

thy. Whether there was any Law to that purpoſe, cr what that Law was, I muſt acknow- 
ledge my ignorance, (eſpecially when I confider- with what zeal and paſfion the Agrarian 
was oppoſed) yet *tis clear by experience, that for 460 Years after the building of Rome, 
' that City was in very great Poverty : And it is ptobable the great. cauſe of it was, that 
Poverty was no impediment to 'Preferment : Virtue was the only. thing required in the Ele- 
ion of Magiſtrates, and the diſtribution of Offices ; and whereever it was found, let the 
Perſon or family be never ſo Poor, it was fure to be advanced ; which manner of living, 
made Riches contewptible: And this is manifeſt by the following example. Minutius the 
Conſul being circumvented, and he and his whole Army, as it were, block'd up by the 
Aqui, the Remans were fo poſſeſs'd with the danger of their Army, that they betook 
themſelves to the Creation of a Di&ator, which is their laſt remedy in their greateſt afli- 
Ctions : They eoncluded-upon L. Duintius Cincimatm, who was then (when they fent for 
him) in a little Country Farm at Plough, which Lizy magnifies exceedingly , and fays ; 
Opera pretium eft audire, qui onmia pre divitis bumana ſpernunt, neque honori magno locum, 
neque virtuti putant eſſe, niſi effur? affluant opes : It # pleaſant to bear ſome People talk of 
Riches, as if nothing in this World were comparable to them, as if all Honour and Virtue 
depended only upon the Eſtate. Cincinnatus (as I ſaid before) was at Plough in his Farm, 
(which canlifted only of four Acres of Ground) when the Embaſſadors came to him from 
the Senate to ſalute him Dictator, and to remonſtrate cheir Diſtreſs, Having received their 
mefſige, he made no delay, but called immediately for his Robe, came direQly for Rome, 
rais'd his Army, and marched away for the Relief of Minutius : Having defeated the 
Enemy, and pillaged their Camp, he would not ſuffer the Army of Minutius to participate 
in the prize, telling him, T do not think it reaſonable that you ſhould have ſhare in the Prey, 
who was ſo near being a Prey your ſelf. . After which he degraded Minutius of his Conſul- 
ſhip, and made him only a Legarte with this Expreſſion ; Tou ſhall continue here in this Sta» 
tion, till you learn to bebave your ſelf more like a Conſul. The ſame DiCtator, in the ſame 
Expedition, made L. Tarquinius the Maſter of his Horſe, though he had none to be Maſter of 
his own, for his Poverty was ſuch, he was forced to ſerve on foot: *Tis remarkable 
hbw in thoſe dayes Poverty and Honour were not ſo inconſiſtent as now, and that to an ex- 
cillent and worthy Perſon as Cincinnatus was, four Acres of Land was a ſufficient Eſtate. - - 
In the days of Artiliw Regu/u Poverty was in the ſame reputation > for being at the head 
of an Army in Africa, and having conquered the Carthaginians, he made it his requeſt to 
the Senate that he might be permitted to come home, and husband his own Farm, which 
his Servants had negleed. And this Frugality of the Romans is exceedingly wonderful ; 
for looking. fot nothing but Praiſe and Honour from their ViQtories, they brought all their 
prize into the Public Treaſury : Arid doubtleſs had Regulwe propoſed any thing of advan- 
rage to \ himſelf by that War, he could never have been concerned to have had his four 
Acres negleQted by his Servants. Nor was the Modeſty and Magnanimity of the Romans 
leſs remarkable, who being put into Command, and placed at the Head of an Army,thoughr 
thems 
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themſelves above any Prince ; no King, noCommon-wealth was able to.difſmay. them : But 
when their Commiſſi>nzexpired, and'they were returned privately to.their Houſes ; no body 
ſo Frugal, no-body- ſo-Humble; no body fo: Laborious, ſo obedient to:the Magiſtrates, or 
roſpedtiul, to: their Superiours aa they ; infamuch that one> would: have thought it impoſſible 
the ſame: Minds. ſhould have: been capable of fach ſtrange alterations. And this Poverty 
cominued till the time of Pan/us Emilies (which was the laſkage of that Common«wealth's 
happineſs). for though he by: his Triumph enriched! the whole City, yet not regarding his 
awn Fortunes, he continued poor himſelf, and: Poverty. was in. that eſteem, that Paulus ro 
gratifie and. encourage one of his Son+-in- Law. whohad bebaved bimfſelf bravely in thoſe 
Wars, gave him a Silver Cup, which was the: firſt piece af Plate that ever was ſeen in his 
Family. And here | have a fair occa{ion,to enlarge upon Poverty, and ſhow how much 
more uſeful it is to Mankind than Riches, andhow many Excellent Arts it has produced and 
improved, which Riches and Luxury have deſtroyed : But this baving been treatedof fo 
amply by other people before, I ſhall mention it no farther at this time. 


— 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Women are many times the Deſtru@Fion of States. 


N the City of Ardea there was a great Cantraverſie betwixt the Patricis and the people, 
about the Marriage of a young Lady ; who being a great Fortune, had a great many 
Servants, but more eſpecially two, one of thera a Pe#riciav, the other a Plebeaws. Her 
Father being Dead, ber Guardian would needs beftow her upon the Plebean ;, her Mother 
was for the Nobleman ; not agreeing among themſelves, it came to a Tumult, and by de- 
grees to Blowsz inforuch as. the whole Nobility appeared in Arms for the, one, and all the 
people for the other. The reſulk was, the people being beaten out of the Town, and 
ſending to the Val{cs for Aid, the Nobles ſent to Rewe. 'The Yolſci were readieſt, and com- 
ing firſt to the affiſtance of the Plebeors, they clap'd down before the Town. They bad 
not Entrench'd themſelves long, but the Reman Army came upon their backs, and ſhut 
them up betwixt the Town and them ; infomuch that they were quickly diſtreſſed, and 
forced to Surrender at diſcretion: 'T'he Rewans entred the Town, Killed all that were 
acceſlary to the Sedition, and ſerled their Aﬀairs. In which paſſage there are many obſery- 
able thi Firſt, we ſce Women have been the occaſion of much Deſolation, Prejudice, 
and Diflention : The Rape of Lacrece loſt the Tarquins their Government; the attempt 
upon Virginie, was the ruine of the Decam-viri, And Ayftotle in his Politicks imputes 
the abominatian of Tyranny to the injuries they do to the people upon the account of Wo- 
men, by their Debauchmems, their Violences, or Adulteries, as we have ſhaw'd at large 
in our Chapter about Confpiracies. - So that in the Government of any Kingdom or 
Common-wealth, thoſe things are not to be reckon'd as T rifles, but as the occa{ions of much 
Miſchief, and are by all means to be prevented, before the Rancor has taken tao deep root, 
and is not to be cured, but by the DeſtruQian of the State : as it hapned tothe Ardeates, 
who let it go ſo long among their fellow Citizens, that at laſt rhey came to an abſolute dis 
viſion not to be compoſed nor ſetled, but by Foreign Affiſtance, which is always the fore- 
runner of Servitude and Slavery. 


—__ _ —— _— 


CHAP. XXVIL 


How the Civil Diſcords in a City, are to be campoſed, aud of the Falſity 
of that Opinion, That the bt way to keep a City in SubjeFion, is to keep 
it divided. | 


N the Reconciliation of a City that is labouring under Civil Diflentions, we are to follow 
the Example of the Roman Conſuls, and obferve their method in compoſing the diſtra- 
Qions among the Ardeates, which was by cutting off the Chief Aftors, and Confiſcating their 
Eſtates. And to compoſe the Diſtrafions of a City, there are three ways; either by cut- 
ting off the Chief Ators (as the Romans did) by Baniſhing them the City, or by Forcing 
them to an Accommodation upon ſuch Penalties as they ſhall be afraid to incur : of theſe 
three ways the Laſt is moſt Dangerous, Uncertain, and Unprohtable, becauſe it is me” 
wWagere 
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where much blood has been ſhed, or much injury done, that that peace ſhould laſt long, 
which was made by compulſion for ſeeing, and hearing, and converſing with one another 
daily, their Animoſities muſt of Neceffity revive, and provoke them to new Outrage, 
by preſenting them with new occaſions of Indignation and Revenge : and of this we can- 
not have an apter Example than in the City of Piſtoia, which 15 Years {ince (asit is now) 
was divided into the Panciatichi, and Cancelieri (only then they were at open defiance, which 
now they are not. ) After many Conteſts and Diſpures among themſelves, they proceeded 
to Blood, tothe plundering and demoliſhing one an>thers Houſes, and committing all other 

Hoſtilities ichaginable : The Florentines whoſe buſineſs it was to Unite them, uſed this third 
way, which rather encreaſed, than mitigated their Tumultsy ſo that weary of that way, 
and grown Wiſer by Experience, they made uſe of the ſecond ; Baniſhed ſome of the Ring- 
leaders, and Impriſoned the reſt, whereby they not only quieted their Differences then, but 
have kept them ſo ever ſince. But doubtleſs the ſafeſt way had been to cut them off at firſt, 
and it thoſe Executions were forborn then by us, or have been fince by any other Common- 
wealth, it is for no other cauſe, but that they require a certain Generofity and Greatneſs of 
Spirit, that in weak Common-wealths is hardly ro be-found. And theſe are the Errors, 
which, as I ſaid in the beginning,are committed by the Princes of our times,when they are to 
derermine in ſuch great Controverſies; for they ſhould inform themſelves how others have 

Comported in the ſame Caſes before them ; but they are ſo weak by reaſon of the {light- 

neſs of our preſent Education, and their Unexperience in Hiſtory, that they look upon the 
Examples of the Ancients as Inbumane, or Impoffible : So thar our Modern Opinions are 
as remote from the truth, as that ſaying of our Wiſe Men was upon a time, Che biſognava 
tener Piſtoia con le parti,” & Piſa con le fortexxe :. That Piſtoia was ts be kept under by Faftions, and 
Piſa by a Citadel ;; but they were miſtaken in both. What my Judgment is about Citadels, 
and ſuch kind of Fortrefles, I have delivered elſewhere ; ſo as in this place, I ſhall ogly de- 
monſtrare how unprafticable it is to keep Towns in Subjeftion by Fomenting their Differences 
and FaQtions, and firlt it is impoſſible to keep both Parties true to you (be you Prince or 
Common-wealth, -or whatever) fcr Men are Naturally fo Inconſtant, it cannot be that thoſe 
parties which Favour you to Diiy,ſhould be AﬀeRed to you always ; for they will ſtill look out 
for ſome new Patron, and ProteQor : fo that by degrees one of the parties taking ſome 
diſguſt againſt you, the 'next War that happens, you run a great hazard of loſing your 
Town. If it be under the Government of a State, the City is in moredanger, than inthe 
other Caſe, becauſe each party looks out for Friends among the great ones, and will ſpare 
no pains nor Mony t » corrupt them.From whence two. great Inconveniences do ariſe : One is, 
you can never make them love you,becauſe by reaſon of the frequent alteration of Governors, 
and putting in ſometimes a perſon of one humour, and ſometimes another of another ; they 
can never be well Govern'd. And then the other is, by this fomenting of Factions, your 
State muſt be neceffarily divided.  Blondus ſpeaking of the paſſages betwixt the Florentine: and 
Piſtoians, confirms what we have ſaid in theſe Words, Mentre che 5 Florentini diſegnavano de 
riunir Piftoia, diviſono ſe Medeſmmi. Whilſt the Florentines choughe to have wnited the Fiſtoians, 
they divided themſelves. In the Year 1501. Arezzo Revolted from the Florentines, and the 
Valleys di Tenere, and Chiana- were entirely over-run by the Vitels and Duke Valentine. Where 
upon Monſieur de Lant was ſent from the King of France to ſee all that they had loſt, reſto- 
red to the Florentines, Wherever Monfieur de Lant came, obſerving the perſons that came-to 
viſit him, did ſtil] profeſs themſelves of the party of Morzocco, he was much diſſatisfied with 
their Factions, and more that they ſhould declare themſelves ſo freely ; - for (faid he) if in 
France any Man ſhould pronounce himſelf of the King's party, he would be ſure to be 
puniſhed, becauſe it would imply that there was a party againſt the King, and it was his 
Maſters defire, that his Kingdom and Cities ſhould be all of a mind: If thereforea Prince 
believes there is no way for him to keep his Townsin obedience, but by keeping up FaQions, 
It is a certain argument of his weakneſs ; for being unable by Force and Courage to keep 
them under, he betakes himſelf to theſe pernicious Arts, which in peaceable times may palliate 
a little, but when Troubles, and Adverſity come, will afluredly deceive him, 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


A StritÞ Eye us to be kept Ta the Citizens, . for many times under Pretence 
of Officiouſneſs, and Piety, there is hid a Principle of Tyranny, 


HE City of Rome being Diſtreſſ4d for want of Proviſions, and the Publick Stores bes 
ing unable to ſupply ir, it came into the thoughts of Spurius Melins (a rich Citizen of 
thoſe times) to furniſh the Common People grars out of his own Private Stock, whereby he 
wrought himſelf fo far into the Favour of the People, that the Senate ſuſpeCing the ill con- 
ſequences of his Bounty, began to Confpire his DeſtruCtion before his Intereſt became too 
great, to which purpoſe they created ' a DiQtator, who put him to Death : from whence it 
may be obſerved, that many times thoſe actions which ſeem Charitable and Pijous ar firſt 
ſight, and are not reaſonable to be condemned, are notwithſtanding Cruel and Dangerous 
for a State, if not Corre&ted in time, To make this more clear, I fay a Common-wealth 
cannot be well governed, nor indeed ſubfiſt without the affiſtance and miniſtry of Power- 
ful ang great Men : and yet on the other {ide that Power and Reputation of particular Ci- 
tizens is the occaſion of Tyranny, To regulate this Inconvenience, it is neceſlary, that ſee- 
ing there muſt be great Men, things ſhould be fo ordered that they may have Praiſe and 
Repuration by ſuch things as are rather uſeful rhan prejudicial to the State. Wherefore ic 
is carefully to be obſerved what ways they take to acquire their Reputation; and they are 
uſually two, either Publick or Private. The Publick way is when they arrive at their Re- 
putation by ſome good Counſel, or ſome great Exploit which they have Atchieved for the © 
Benefit df the Publick ': and this way of Reputation is not only not to be precluded to the 
Citizens, but to be opened by ſuch Promiſes of Reward for their good Counſels or Actions 
as may both Dignify and Inrich them z and when a Reputation is gained by theſe plain and 
fincere ways, it is never to be feared, But when their courſes are Private, ( which is the 
other of the two ways) they are Dangerous, nay Totally pernicious. Thoſe Private ways 
are by obliging particular Perſons, by lending them Mony, by Marrying their Relations, by 
defending them againſt. the Magiſtrates, and doing ſeveral other particular Favours which 
may Encourage their Clients to Violate the Laws, and vitiate the Common-wealth ; for 
. which cauſe it ought to be fo well Fortified with good Laws, that the Endeavors of ſuch 
Ambitious Men may be either Diſcouraged or Defeated; and on the other fide Rewards pro- 
poſed to ſuch as arriveat their greatneſs by any extraordinary Exploit. In Rome the higheſt 
Reward of thoſe Perſons who behaved themſelves gloriouſly for the Good of their Country, 
was a Triumph, beſides which they had other Ipferior Honours, for more Inferior Services 
and to reſtrain or puniſh the Ambition of thoſe who went about by Private and Clandeſtine 
ways to Diſturb the Peace of their Country, their greateſt remedy was to Accuſe them to the 
People 3; and when thoſe Accuſations' were ſufficient, (the People being blinded by ſome 
ſpecious pretence of Benefit and Advantage) they created a Diftator, who with a kind of 
Regal Authority was to reduce the Delinquent from his Aberrations, or puniſh him as he 
did Spurius Melius z and the leaving of one ſuch fault unpuniſhed, is enough to ruine a 
Common- wealth, for a ſingle Example afterwards will bardly be efteCtual. 


— 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


That the Tranſgreſſions of the People do ſpring commonly from the Prince. 


| Dr cannot reaſonably complain of the Tranſgreffions of their Subjefs, becauſe it is 
neceflarily their Negligence, or ill Example that debauches them: and if the people 
ot our times are infamous for 'Thefts, and Robberies, and Plundering, and ſuch kind of Enor- 
mities, it proceeds from the Exorbitance and Rapacity of their Governors. Romania (be- 
fore Pope Alexander VI exterminated thoſe Lords who had the Command in thoſe parts) 
was a place of all kind of Diffoluteneſs and Iniquity, every day, and every trivial occafion 
producing Notorious Murders and Rapines ; which was nor ſo much from any depravity in 
the nature of the people, (as ſome perſons would have it) as from the Corruption of their 
Princes ; for being poor of themſelves, and yet Ambitious to live in Splendor and Magnie 
ficence, they were forced upon ill courſes, and indeed refuſed none that could ſupply _ 
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To pals by ſeveral others, one of their deteſtable ways was to make Laws againſt ſuchand 
ſuch things, which after they were publiſhed, they themſelves would be the firſt that ſhould 
break, to encourage others to do the ſame z nor was any Man ever puniſhed for his in-ob- 
ſervance, till they ſaw enough involved in the ſame premunire; then (forſooth) the Laws 
were execured moſt ftriftly, not out of any true Zeal to Juſtice, but out of a defire to be 
fingering the Fines ; from whence it followed, that by grievous MulQts and Expilations the 
people being impoveriſhed, were conſtrained to uſe the ſame Violences upon thoſe who were 
leſs potent than they ; by which means Men were nat ſo much CorreQted, as Inſtruted 
to do 111; and all theſe miſchiefs proceeded from the Iniquiry of their Princes. Livy bas a 
Story to this purpoſe, where he tells us, that the Roman Embaſfadors (paſſing with a great 
Preſent to polo, which was taken out of the ſpoils of the Venetians) were taken by the Cor- 
fairs of Lipari in Sicily, and carried wich it into that Iſland, Timaſitheus Prince of that 
Town underſtanding what the Preſent was, whither it was going, and from whom'it 
was ſent, (though born at Lipars) behaved himſelf in that like a Remen, and demonſtrated 
to the people the impiety of the Fat, which he preſt upon them ſo home, that by com- 
mon conſent the Preſent was reſtored, and the Embaſſadors diſmiffed ; the words of the 
Hiſtorian are thele, Timaſitheus multitudinem religione implevit, que femper regents eft ſimilis : 
which agrees with that faying of Lorenzo de 5 Medici. 


Et quel che fa li Signor fanno poi molti, 
Che nel Signor ſon tuttig! occbs volts. 


A Prince does nought ( or regular, or rude,) 
But s followed ſtraight by th' gaping Multitude. 


CHAP. XXX. 


A Citizen who would do any great matter by his own Authority, muſt firſt ex- 
tinguiſh all Envy. In what manner things are to be Ordered upon the Ap- 
proach of an Enemy, and how a City is to be Defended. 


HE Senate of Reme having Intelligence that the Tuſc.ors had made new Levies of Men 

to make a new Inroad into their Country ; and that the Latins and Hernics (formerly 
in amity with the Romens) bad confederated with the Volfei, (implacable Enemies to the 
very name of a Roman) they concluded that War would be dangerous. Cemilzs being 
Tribune at that time, and inveſted with Conſular Authority, they thought he would be 
able to defend them, (without creating a Di&tator) if the reft of his Collegues would 
intruſt him with the Chief Command; to which they readily condeſcended, Nec quicquam 
(ſays Livy) de majeftate ful detraftum credebant, quod Majeſtati ejus conceſſiſſent : Nor did 
they think any thing ſubſtrafied from their Authority, that was added to his, Upon which 
Camillus (taking their parols for their Obedience) cauſed three Armies to be raifed. 'The 
hrſt he deſigned againſt the Tuſcaxs, and Commanded it himſelf, The ſecond was to con- 
tinue about Rome to attend the motions of the Latins and Hernici, and was Commanded by 
<uintus Servilius, "The third was left in the Ciry, as Guards for the Security of the 
Gates, and the Court, and to be ready upon any Accident that ſhould ariſe, and the Com- 
mand of this Army was committed to Lucius Fuintius, The Care of his Magazines was 
refer'd to Horatius one ef his Collegues, who was to ſee them furniſhed with ſuch Arms 
and Proviſions, and other things as were neceſſary in times of War. He cauſed another 
Tribune of his Collegues ( called Cornelins) to preſide in the Senate, and publick Coun- 
ſel, that he might be preſent in all their Debates, and ready to adviſe in all their daily 
TranſaQtions. So excellent were the Tribunes in thoſe times, that when the fafery of their 
Country was at Stake, they were equally diſpoſed either to Command or Obey. And hee 
may be obſerved the great ability which a Wiſe and good Man has to do good, by the ſup- 
preſſion of Envy, which is many times a great impediment to the good which ſome perſons 
would do, could they but get up into ſuch Authority as is requifite in affairs of Importance. 
This Euvy is extinguiſhed ewo ways; either by ſome great and difficult accident, in which 
every Man foreſceing his own Ruine, lays bis Ambition afide, and fubmirs himſelf volunta- 
rily to the obedience of ſome perſon, from whoſe Virtue he may hope to be delivered : ſuch 
a perſon was this Comillus, who having been three times. DiCtator, and aCted in all his ad- 
miniſttations more for the good of the Publick, than any benefit of his own, and given 
many 
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many excellent teſtimonies of his Integrity and Conduct, belides, his Collegues were not 
ſcrupulous to transfer their alien, nor the People at all apprehenſive of his greatneſs, 
For. any (how, great ſoever) aſhamed to be inferior to him. | | 

| Wherefore it was not without reafon that Livy uſed that exprefſion, Nec quicquam, &c: 
The other way of extinguiſhing envy, is, when either by violence, or the courſe of na- 
ture your competitors die; that is ſuch Perſons as envying your reputation and grandeur, 
and diſdaining chat you ſhould be above them, cannot egnrain themſelves, and be quier, 
but rather than not ſarisfy the perverſiry of their Minds, will be contented their Country 
ſhould be ruined, eſpecially if they have been brought up in a corrupt State, ard not been 
meliorated by their education. | . | 

Apainſt this ſort of Envy there is no remedy but in the death of the Subject. And 

when af excellent Perſon is fo happy as to have theſe impediments removed by the courſe 
of nature, without any machination or concurrence of his, he becomes great and honoura- 
ble wirhout obſtacle, and may exerciſe his virtues without any offence. But when he has 
not this good fortune, and nature is fo unkind as to ſuffer them to live, it is neceflary he re- 
move them ſome extraordinary way, and make it is whole buſineſs to fwd one ; yet with 
that caution and deliberation, that he be ſure his way be praQticable before he ventures up- 
on it. He who reads the Bible ſoberly, and conliderately, will find Meſes (for the promo« 
tion and eſtabliſhment uf his Laws) was forced to put ſeveral to death, for no other rea- 
ſon, bur becauſe out of envy they oppoſed his deſigns: And this neceffiry of removing Con 
petitors was not unknown to Girolamo Savonarola the Frier, and Pietro Soderini Gonfaloniere 
of Florence, "The Frier could not Maſter it for want of authority ; and thoſe of his fol- 
lowers who could have done ir, had notrue knowledge of his mind + yet that was not his 
fault,” for his Sermons were full of declamations againſt the wiſdom of this World, and 
inveCtives againſt the wife Men, by whom he intended ſuch envious perſons as oppoſed his 
Do&trins/ and Inſtitutions. © Soderins was in hopes by the goodneſs of his converſation, 
and his beneficence to all People, that he ſhould have been fo fortunate as to have out-lived 
and worn out the envy of his adverſaries, ſeeing he was but young, and found new Clients 
coming, in daily to his party, whom his excellent deportment had drawn over. So that he 
abſtain'd from all kind of ſeverity and -violence, not conſidering that time is not to be loſt; 
that goodneſs is ineffetual; rhart fortune» is changeable; and that envious Perſons are nor 
to be obliged by all the Preſents and good Offices in the World. So that both theſe Perſons 
were ruined at laſt, one of them becauſe he had not authority enough to maſter the envy of 
his Adverſaties; the other becauſe. he. did not do it (though he had authority) in time, 
The other thing remarkable in that Story, was; the order taken by Cami/lw for the fafery 
of Reme, borthabroad and at home. And certainly it is not without reaſon that good Hi- 
ſtorians (as ours is) ſet down certain diſtin& and particular caſes , that poſterity may learn 
upon ſuch- accidents in what manner to: defend themſelves: It is to be obſerved likewiſe, 
that the moſt-dangerous. and unprofitable defence is that which is made by tumulc and dif- 
order; 'andhis-is apparent by that third Army which Camillw left as a Guard. to the City, 
which many would bave thought unneceſſary, becauſe the Citizens were generally arm'd, 
and martial; fo that there needed. no. more than to have arm'd the reſt upon occaſion, 
without troubling them with an Army. Burt Camil/us (and any other wiſe Man would 
have done 'the ſame) was of another opinion ; for a multitude is not to be truſted with 
arms but in an orderly and regular way. For which reaſon, and according to which ex- 
ample, he who -has the, Government of a Town, is above all things to avoid arming the 
People in a confuſed and tumultuous way ; but is rather to cull and ſelect ſuch as he dare 
truſt with arms, and ſuch as he is fatisfhed will obey him, let him ſend or command them 
whereſoever he pleaſes. The reſt are to be required ro keep at home, and every Man look 
to the defence of his own Houſe. He who is beſieged, and obſerves this courſe, may defend 
himſelf well h ; he that does otherwiſe, does not- follow the example of Camillus, 
and will hardly detend bimſelf, 


*. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Powerful States, and excellent Perſons, retain the ſame Mind and Dignity in 
| all kind of Conditions. 


Mong the reſt of the great Actions and Words which ourAuthor commemorates, and 
A mentions as certain Arguments of the great Virtue and Excellence of Camillus, in a 
Speech of his ro his Souldiers, he brings him in with this Expreſhon z Nec mibs DiBlaturs 
animes fecit, nec Exilium ademit ; I was neither elated with my Diftatorſt. ip, nor dejefied with 
my Baniſhment. From whence we may obſerve that great Men are never diſcompoſed ; ler 
Fortune vary as ſhe pleaſes, let her advance them ſometimes, and depreſs them at others, 
they are in the ſame ſertlement and tranquillity, fo quiet and firm in their Minds, that every 
Man may ſee it'snot in the power of Fortune to dijorder them z whereas pulillanimous and 
mean-ſpirired Perſons, inebriated with their good Fortune, and attributing all to their ow 
Virtue and good Conduct, make themſelves odious and infuppottable to all that are about 
them, and that Artogance expoſes them to many Revolutions,which coming upon them on 
a ſudden, do fo terrifie and diſmay them, that they run into the other extreme, and become 
as abjet and vile. Hence it is. that in time of adverſity ſuch Princes think more of their 
eſcape than defence, having made themſelves uncapable of that by their ill management be- 
fore. And as this diverſity of temper is many titnes to be found in particular Perſons, and 
Princes z fo itis incident ro Commonwealths, as tay be ſeen by the Example of the Re- 
mars and Venttiarins The firſt were never dejeRed by any ill Fortune, nor tranſported by 
any govd 4 as appears by their defeat at the Battle of Camus , and their Victory againſt 41+ 
tiochu : Their defeat at Came was the third which they had received, and forthat reaſon 
was very conſiderable ; yet they were not ſ> terrified,or cowed, asto commit any thing con- 
tfary ro the old dignity of the Romans; for they refolved to continue the War ; they raiſed 
mote forces: they refuſed to redeem their Prifoners upon any new terms ; and could not be 
brought to make any overtutts of Peace, either to Hiewabal, of the Senate at Certhage ; 
bu for waht of others, they Artn'd their old Men, and theit Servants, and reſolved wholty 
open War ; for which obfſtinacy and refraQtorine(s, when Heme was told, he made a ſpeech 
w the Sefiate, and retnonſtrared how little they were ro preſurte upon their Victory at 
Cava: We ſte then the Rowans were not to be eng re 7 by any adverſity 
of Fottune ; we ſhall (ew row how far they were on the other {ide froth inſulting in their 
good. Anticebur, before he cate to a Battle, ſent Embalſadors to Seipjo to defire a Treaty: 
Scipio fent him theſe Conditions, that he ſhould return with his Army into Src, and leave - 
the reſt to the Renew. Awmtiotbas thought that unreaſonable, fought bam, was bemen, 
and aftetwirds Rat Embeſſadors again to Sap» , with inftrutions to atoept of whatever 
terms the Conqueror ſhould give : Scipzo never thought of altering his &r{t Propoſitions, 
though nate before the Battle was won, but told them, Daod Romans fi vincmmiur, non 
wihrtur aniinl}; nec ff eincamt , nſoleſcere ſolent : That the Romans were never tdejefted by ill 
Forte, *nor Heated by yoo. The Penetiam ated quice the other way, who having got a 
litle good Fortune, (aſcribing it ro a wrong cauſe, as if it had proceeded from their own 
Power and Virrue) had the inſolence to call the King of France Son of St. Merk, and ta» 
king « fancy that they ſhould bring their Coramonwealth to as great a Condition of Gram 
deur and Power as the Rents, they deſpk'd the Church, and allthe Priaces of 2a be- 
ſides. Afterwards, when their Forruce began to change, and they received a {mall defeat 
at #avlu by the French ; they leſt their whole Empire in « Day parc revolicd, and part 
they pave wp theinf{ves to the Pope, and King of Spain; and © tmach had they abandoned 

hemfidves to fear knd eonſternarion, that they Reme Enmbaſſadots to the Emperor to make 
themblves his Tribwtaries, und Writ poor and mean Lettets tb the Pape to move him wo 
compaſſion, ad to this extremity of dejetionthey were brouphc in four Nays tune, by 
the loſs but of one half of their Army ; for the other of their Proweway rerreated, and - 
came off ſafe to Verona with more than 2.5000 Horſe and Foot ; ſo that had there been any 
courage cither in the Citizens or Senate , they mightquickly have recruited, and ſhewn their 
force again 3 andif they could not have conquered, they might at leaſt have loſt all with 
more reputation, or poſſibly have brought the Enemy to fome honourable accord : but the 
poorneſs of their Spirit, and the illneſs of their Milirary Diſciplin took from them at one 
time both their courage and ſtate: And fo it will be with whoſoever follows the example 
of- the Venetian: : For this inſolence in good Fotrune, and DejeCtion in bad, proceeds from 
their manner of education; which if vain and idle, will make you ſo too; whereas if ir 
be otherwiſe, it will give you a better notion of the World, and teach you in both for- 
tunes to behave your {elf with mare moderation : And as this is true in ſingle Perſons,fo it is in 
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Commonwealthe, which are good or bad according to their manner of living. We have 
often ſaid ir before, and think ir not a amiſs to repeat again, that the foundation of all 
Governments conſiſts in their Milirary Diſcipline ; and that where that is defeQive, nei- 
ther their Laws, nor any thing elſe can be good z, for thorow the whole tract of this Hi- 
ſtory, it appears that there is a neceſfiry your Militia ſhould be good, and that cannot be 


good, but by continual exerciſe, which you catmnot be ſure of unleſs it conſiſts of your + 


own Subjefts. And becauſe you are not always in War, and it is impoſſible you ſhall be; 
therefore iris neceſſary that they be exerciſed in time of Peace, which is not to be done by 
any but your own Subjects. in reſpe&t of the charge. 

Camillu (as is ſaid before) marched out with his Artriy againſt the Tuſcans , but his Sol- 
diers having had a fight of the Enemy, found their Army fo great, that they were diſcous 
raged and diſmay'd, and thought themſelves ſo much inferior, that they were not able 
to fpht them. Camiliu underſtanding this terror in his Camp, went up and down among 
the Soldiers, and having reprehended their fear, and faid many things to encourage them, 
and drive that fancy out of their heads, at laſt without further direQtions, Come (faid he) 
Courage ! Dued quiſque didicit ant conſuevit , faciat : Do what you have bren taught and 
accuſtomed, 1 defire no more. From whence it may be colleQted that he would not have uſed 
thoſe words, had not his Army been exerciſed before, and that in times of Peace as well 
as War : For no good js to be expeRted, nor no General to truſt himſelf ro an unexperi- 
enced or undiſciplined Army, which will certainly be his ruine, though he were as good 
a Cotntnander as Hannibal himſelf. And the realon is, becauſe when an Army is engaged, 
the General cannot be preſent in all places, to ſupply all defeAts, and remedy all errors ; fo 
that he muſt neceſſarily miſcarry, unleſs he has ſuch Perſons diſpoſed up and down in the 
Army, as are capable of underſtanding his Mind, and executing his Orders, Which being 
fo, the Reman diſcipline is to be followed, arid the Citizens of every City are to be inured 
to their Arms in titnes of Peace as well as War, that when they are brought to fight, they 
may not be ar a loſs, or meet with any thing new, or unaccuftomed to them z by which 
means it will come to paſs, that they. will not be ſurprized or terrified in any condition, 
but retain ſtill the ſame courage and fence of their dignity ; But where the Citizens are 
undifciplin'd, and rely more upon their Fortune, than experience, their hearts will change 
wn os fortune, and they will give the fame teſtimony of themſelves, as the Venetians 

ve done. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 


The ways which ſome People have taken to prevent a Peace. 
* 

He Circes and the Velitre, two of the Reman Colonies, revolted in hopes the Latines 
would have been able to defend them, "The Latines being defeated,and they fruſtra- 
ted of their hopes, it was the advicc of ſeveral Citizens, that they ſhould ſend Embeſla- 
durs to Rome to reconcile themſelves to the Senate; But thoſe who had been ring-leaders 
in the defeQion, apprehending the puniſhtnet would fall heavy upon their heads, per» 
verted that deſign; and to run things beyond all poffibility of Terms, they incited the 
People to arm, and invade the Frontiers of the Remansy. And doubtleſs when Prince or 
Commonwealth are deſirous to prevent an agreement, there is no ſafer, nor ſurer way, 
than by running the Pcople into ſome unpardonable offence, that the fear of being puniſh'd 
may has them averſe trom all overtures of Peace. After the firſt War berwixt the Car- 
thay felfibvis and Romans , thoſe Soldiers which had been employed by the Carthagrnians in 
Stet and Serdigna, #3 foon as the Peace was concluded, went over into Africa, where 
being denyed or delayed inthe demands of their pay, they took Arms, and putting then:< 
felves under the command of rwo of their Officers, Matho, and Spendios, they plundered 
ſeveral of the Cartheginion Towns, and poſſeſſed themſelves of others. The Carthagi- 
xians (to ty all ways, before they came ro extremity) ſent A/dr#be/ (one of their Prin- 
cipal Citizens) Embaſfador ro them 4 wbo having been formerly their General, it was 
probable, might have fome Authority among them. A/&wba! being arrived, and Math, 
and Spendio deſirous to put the Soldiers beyond all poffibility of pardon, perſuaded them 
that the beſt and moſt ſecure way would be, for them to kill all the Carthaginions that 
were Prifoners with them, and 4ſdrube/ among the reſt. Whereupon they killed them 
all, with a thaufand circumſtances of cruelty and torture ; to which piece of wickedneſs 
they added another by publiſhing an EdiRt importing, That all the Carthaginians yon 
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ſhould be taken for the future, ſhould be treated the ſame way. And thus they prevented 
all propoſitions of Peace, and rendered their Soldiers obſtinate and implacable. to the 
Carthaginians. 


C HAP. XXXIIL 


To the obtaining a Vidtory, it is neceſſary your Army has a Confidence not 
only in one another, but in their. General. 
p 

O win a Bartel and overcome an Enemy, it is neceſlary.to give your Army ſuch a 

confidence, as may make them believe that nothing is able ro withſtand them ; and 
the way of infuſing this coafidence is, by Arming, and exerciling them well, and giving 
them a knowledge and acquaintance one with the other z which confidence and acquain- 
rance is not to be expeCted, but where your Soldiers are your own. Subjects, and have been 
brought up together. 'The General is to be ſo qualified, that the Soldiers may have conh- 
dence ia lis Wiſdom, and Condu&t; and they will always have ſuch a confidence it they 
ſee him careful, and regular, and couragious, and one who preſerves the Majeſty of his 
command with dilcretion and reputation ; which he will do, it he puniſhes ſtrictly, and 
put his Soldiers upon no over-hard and impertinent duty; keeps his promiſes ; repreſent 
victory eaſie, either by concealing or extenuating the dangers, or by encouraging them 
bravely againlt them ; and theſe things rightly obſerved, arc of great conſequence both to 
the-authority of the General, and the obtaining the Vitory. The way which the Re- 
mans took to give this aſſurance to their Armies, was, by pretence of Religion ; for 
which cauſe betore this creation of their Conſuls ; the raiſing, or marching, or engaging 
of their Armies, their Augures and Auſpices were conſulted : And: without ſome of theſe, 
no wiſe General would undertake any great Enterprize, believing they ſhould certainly 
miſcarry, unleſs the Soldiers were thorowly convinced that. the, Gods were ' on their fide, 
And when any of their Conſuls or other Commanders fought in the defence of theſe Auſpi« 
ces, he was puniſhed, as Claudiws Pulcher for deſpiling the Omen of the Chickens. And 
alchough this is obvious in every part of the Reman Hiſtory z yer it is better prov'd by the 
complaint of Appiu Claudius to the People, againſt the infolence of their Tribunes, 
where he tells-them that by their means, the Aufpices, and other religious Cuſtoms were 
neglefted or corrupted: His words are theſe , Eludant nunc licet Religionem 5, quid enim 
intereſt ſi pulls non paſcentur, ſi ex cavea tardims exierint, ſuccinuerit avis ? Parva ſimt bec, 
ſed parva 1ſta non contemnendo, Majores noſtri maximam hane Rempublicam fecerunt. Let 
them laugh” at Religion as they pleaſe, and cry, what ' are- we concerned if the Pullets won't eat, 
if they come lazily out of their Penns ;, or if a bird be diſpoſed to fing ? "Tis true they are bus 
trifles, yet by not deſpiſing thoſe trifles, our Anceſtors brought ths Commonwealth to, the Grans« 
deur it is at. And it was. true; for thoſe little things were ſufficient to keep the Soldiers 
confident and united, which are two things go very far in a Victory, though wichout vir- 
tue and valour, they are not always ſuccefstul.” "The Preneſtini being in the Field with their 
Army againſt the Romans, they went and lodged themſelves upon the River, Allia_ (in a 
place where the Romans had been beaten by the French) that the conſideration of the 
place might be an encouragement to their own- Men, and a terror to the Romans. And 
though this deſign was not improbable for the reaſon aboveſaid, yet it apeared by the 
ſuccels, that true courage is not dilturbed by every little accident, as was' well exprefſed by 
the: Dictator to his Maſter of the Houſe, Vides tu, fortuna illos fretos, ad Alliam conſedifſe, 
at tu fretus armn , animiſq; invede mediam acien. Tou ſee, by their poſting themſelves 
pon the Allia, they rely whoily ypon Fortune 5, do you truſt to your Arms, and your courage, 
and attack their main Battel, And he was in the right; for true eourage, good diſcipline, 
and-a confidence ariling from ſo many ViCtories, cannot be diſcompoſed by ſuch frivolous 
ſtratagems ; light things will not diſmay them, nor every 'diforder diſtract them: For 
even in the abſence of their Officers, Soldiers that are expert, and accuſtomed ro Arms, 
are not ealily beaten, As appeared by the two Manlis (both Conſuls, and making War 
upon the Vo{ſcz) who having indiſcreetly ſent part of their Army to. forrage, -it fell out, 
thar buth the commanded party, and thoſe which were left behind, were encompaſſed by 
the Enemy, and as it were beſieged both at a time, out of which danger the Soldiers 
were delivered, more by their own courage than any condudt in the Conluls ; whereupon 
Livy tells us, Militurm etiam ſine Reftore tabils virtus tutata eft. The ſtedfaſt courage of 
the Soldiers defended them, without ary help from their General. . Fabiu had likewile an 
; excellent 
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excellent way to confirm his Soldiers and pofleſs them with a . confidence, which I cannot 
orhit : Having invaded Tyſeaty with a new Army ; ſuppoſing the novelty of the Coun- 
try, and their inexperience of that Enemy might have ſome Influence among ther, to give 
them a confidence, he called chem together before rhe Barttel, and having ina grave Ora- 
tion given ſeveral reaſons why they might hope for the ViQtory, he told them, That he 
had another reaſon behind, more certain than all of thern, but in that he muſt be 


private; for to diſcover it, would be to Defeat it: A Wiſe way, and deſerves well to 
be imitated. 


_ 


—— 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


What Vogue, Fame or Opinion diſpoſes the People firſt to favour ſome parti- 
cular Citizen; and whether they, or a Prince diſtributes their Offices with 
moſt Prudence and Judgment. 


We: have 'ſhown before, how Titus Manlius ( called afterwards Torquatus) preſerved 
his Father L. Manlius from an Accuſation which Pomponizs the Tribune had ex- 
hibited againſt him to the People. And although the way which he took to preſerve him 
was violent and irregular z yet his Filial AﬀeCtion to his Father was ſo grateful to the Peo- 
le, that they ,not only not reprehended him for what he had done, but advanced him to 

onour ; for being not long after to chooſe Tribunes for their Legions, T. Manlius was 
the ſecond that was made. And here I think it not amiſs to a the way which 
the People of Reme took in the diſtribution of their Honours, and Eleftion of Magi- 
ſtrates; and to inquire into the Truth of what I afſerted before, That the diſtributions 
of che People are better, and more exa&t than the diſtributions of a Prince ; for the 
people follow the Common and Publick Charater of every Man, unleſs by ſome particular 
notion of his Actions, they preſume, or believe otherwiſe. There are three ways by 
which a man may gain Eſteem and Reputation with the people. 'The firſt is by ExtraQtion, 
when the Parents having been great Men, and Serviceable to the Commone-wealth, the 
People take a Fancy that their Children muſt of neceffity be the fame, until by ſome ill 
a& they convince them of the contrary. The ſecond way is to affociate with grave per- 
fons, of good Eſteem, and ſuch as are reputed Diſcreet and Sober by every body ; and be- 
cauſe nothing indicates and diſcovers a Man ſo much as the Company which he keeps, 
he who keeps good Company, may be concluded to be good ; for of neceffity perſons ſo 
converſant together, muſt have ſomething of, Similirude. But there is another way of 
gaining the favour of the People, which exceeds them both ; and that is by performing 
ſome Extraordinary Action, whether Publick or Private, it matters not, ſo you come Ho- 
nourably off. And the judgments which are made in this caſe, are much better than the 
ether': For the Arguments taken from the Virtue of the Parents, are doubtful and fallacious ; 
nor can any Man conclude any thing, till Experience reſolves him. The Preſumprions in 
the ſecond from their Converſations and Company, are much better thn the firſt, bur 
not comparable to the third ; for Reputation from Ariceſtors or Company depends bare- 
ly upon Opinion, and Hopes, till ſome great Aftion be Performed that teſtifies your Vir- 
tue, and determines the doubt ; and then if this Action be performed when you are Young, 
It makes the Impreſſion much deeper, and fo kxes your Reputation, that you muſt commir 
many 111 Actions before you can expunge it : Thcſe-therefore who would advance them- 
ſelves in a Common-wealth, are to take this courſe, and endeavour to do ſome Remarkable 
thing at firſt ; which was done at Rome very frequently by ſeveral Young perſons, either 
by the promulgation of ſome Law for the benefit of the Publick ; or by the accuſation of 
forme great Perſon for tranſgreſfing the Eaw ; or doing, ſome other great or new thing that 
may make you'be talk'd of, Nor are theſe things neceſſary only ro recommend you at 
firſt ; but they are neceſſary likewiſe tro maiatain and augment your Reputation ; fo thas 
they are to be renewed and repeated offen as long as you live ; as Menlius did ; for after 
he had Defended his Father fo Honoarably, and by that Noble Afton laid the Foundation 
of his Efteers, many Years were not paſt before he Fought fingly with a French-Men, and 
baving ſhin him very Bravely,. he rook a Gold Chain from his Neck, which gave him the 
Name of Torquaras ; and having given theſe Teſtimonies of his Courage in his Youth, when 
he came'to Riper Years he made himfelf as Famous for Diſcipline and Juffice,by the Exam- 
ple aport his Sorr, whom he cauſed ro be put ro Death for Fighting contrary to Orders, 
thovugh he Defeated rhe Enemy $3 which hire great inſtances of his Courage and Virtue, 


made 
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made his name ſo Honourable both then and ever {ince, that no Victory, no Triumph could 
bave done more. And good- reaſon, for in Victories, many equalled, and ſome exceeded 
him ; bur in theſe three very few came near, but no body exceeded him. 

Scipio the Elder was not ſo Glorious by all his Triumphs, as for having in his Youth ſ6 
mantully defended his Fathet at the Battel- upon the Tefwm ; and after the Battel of Cams 
Forced certain Young Romans with his Sword drawn to take an Oath not to deſert their 
Country as they had reſolved ro do before; which two aCtions were the Foundations of his 
following Reputation, and ſerved as ſteps to hs Triumphs both over Spain and Africe, 
which favour and good Opinion of him was highly encreafed, by his returning a Daughter 
and a Wife both of them great Beauties, and both of them his Priſoners) immaculare 
and untouched, one to her Father, and the other to her Husband, in his Wars in Spaix. 
And this way of proceeding is.not only neceflary for ſuch as would gain Honour and Pro- 
motion in a Common-wealth ; but for Princes likewiſe and Kings who are deſirous to retain 
their Reputation with their Subjefts. For nothing recommends a Prince more efficaciouſly 
tothe People, than in his Youth to give them ſometaſte or ſpecimen of his Virtue,. by ſome 
remarkable A, or Propoſal for the benefic of the Publick ; eſpecially if it has any tendency 
to Juſtice, Magnanimity, Liberality, or the like ; for things of that nature that are ex- 
traordinary, whether ated, or ſpoken, aretranſmitred to Paſterity with ſo much Reverence, 
that they even come to be Proverbs among the People. But to return, I fay then, when the 
People deſigns to confer Honour upon a Citizen, upon one of theſe three accounts, they go 
upon very goad grounds, but eſpecially upon the laſt, when ſeveral and. reiterated Exam- 
ples make him more known ; for then *ris not poſſible they ſhould be geceived, and in 
Young Perſons they are certain preſages of their Deportment for the future.. I ſpeak only 
of thoſe degrees which are given at firſt, before any firm Experience has made them better 
known, or that they paſs from one ation to a contrary, in which, both as to Miſtakes, 
and Corruption, the People do not Erre fo often as Princes. And becauſe it may happen 
that the People may be deceived by Report or Opinion, or perhaps the aCtions of a Man, as 
believing them - more Conliderable and Eftimable than they are (which cannot eaſily hap- 
pen to a Prince, by reaſon of his Council which are by, and always ready to inform him) 
that the People may not want ſuch Monitors : thoſe who have laid right Foundations for a 
Common- wealth, have provided that when the great and ſupream Offices of a City are 
to be ſupplyed, where it would be dangerous to entertain any incapable Perſons, it they 
find the people difpoſed to the creation of any Man who is known to be improper, it 
may be Lawful for any Citizen 3 nay, an Honour to any one that ſhall publickly diſcover his 
Defects, that thereby the people underſtanding him better, may be better able to chooſe. 
That this was the praQtice in Rome appears by the Oration of Fabius Maximus, which he 
made publickly to the people in the ſecond Punick War, when at the creation of the Con- 
ſuls, the people were inclined to create T. Ortacilins, whom Fabius conceiving an unfit 
Man for thoſe times, remonſtrated his thoughts ſo effeCtually to them, that he put him by 
that degree, and prevailed with the people to give it another perſon that deſerv'd it much 
better. Which being ſo, the people in the EleCtion of their Magiſtrates do judge according 
to the beſt and trueſt tokens that they can obſerve ; and could they be as well counſelled in 
theſe affairs as Princes, they would commit fewer Errors than they do. So that that Citizen 
who would work himſelf into the Favour of the people,muſt do ſome great matter, or expreſs 
ſome great inltance of his Virtue or parts, that he may ſeem to imitate Manlius, and get as 
much Honoyr as he. | | 


= 
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C H A P. XXXV: 


What Dangers they incur, who make themſelves Authors of any Enterpriſe, 
and the more extraordinary the Deſign, the greater the Danger. 


FT: would be-too long and difficult a Task to diſcourſe at large of the Danger there is 
in being the head in any new Enterpriſe; what hazards there are in the Condu, and 
how impoſſible ro maintain it. Reſerving that therefore for a more convenient place ; I 
ſhalt ſpeak here only of the Dangers to which ſuch Citizens, or other perſons are ſubjeQ, 
who adviſe a Prince to make himſelf head- of any Important Deſign, and do it with that 
Eagernenf and Impetuoſity, that the whole Enterpriſe may- be imputed to him. The firſt 
thing I would recommend to their obſerygtion is, that Counſels are commonly judged by 
their Succeſs; if their Succels be Unfortunate, the whole Scandal of the Miſcarriage falls 

. upon 
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upon the Author. If it profpers, and the event be good, he is commended, but at a di 
ſtance, and his reward is not commenſurate with rhe Danger. The preſent Emperor of 
the Turks Sultan Selimus ( as it is reported by ſome that came lare out of-that 'Country ) 
having made great preparations for an Expedition into Syria and Egypt, changed his deſign 
upon the perfualion of one of his Baſſa's, and with a vaſt Army March'd againſt the Sophie 
of Perſia. Arriving in an open and large Country, but for the moſt part Defarts and dry, 
and no Rivers to ſupply them, many Diſeaſes were contraRted* in his Army, ifiſomuch as 
with Hunger and Sickneſs, it dwindled away (as many of the Romans had done in that 
Country before ) till at laſt (though he had the better of the War) he had loſt moſt of his 
Men; © upon which the Emperor being highly enraged, cauſed the Baſſa who had Couns 
ſelled him thither to be Slain. We read likewiſe of ſeveral Citizens adviſing an Enter- 
prize, upon the miſcarriage of which they were all of them Banifſhed. Ar Rme certain 
Citizens propoſed and promoted very. earneſtly the making one of che Conſuls out of the 
people, and having prevailed, the firſt of them which went out with their-Ariny being 
beaten and over-thrown, the Authors would doubtleſs have found the inconvenience of 
their Counſel, had not the people({ in whoſe favour it was given) appeared in their pro- 
tection, So that this is moſt certain, al Counfellors of this kind (whether to Princes or 
Common-wealths') are betwixt thoſe rwo Rocks; if they do not adviſe what in their judg- 
ments they think profitable for their Maſters, and that frankly and withour-reſpe&, they 
fail in their Duties, and are DefeQtive that way ; again if- they do Counſel Freely, they 
bring their Lives and Fortunes in Danger, becauſe ſuch is the natural blindneſs of Mankind, 
they cannot judge of the Goodneſs or Badneſs of any thing, but by the ſucceſs ; and con- 
ſidering with my felf, what way was moſt likely to avoid this Infamy or Danger, I can 
find no better than to take all things moderately, to aſſume and impropriate no enterprize ; 
to deliver your opinion frankly, but without Paſſion, and to defend ir ſo modeſtly, that if 
it. be followed by your Prince or Common- wealth, it may appear to be their Voluntary 
AQ, and not done upsen your importunity ;. in that caſe it will not be reaſonable ro com- 
plain of your Counſel, when executed by the concurrence of the reft , for if there be any 
danger, it is where things are done in contradiftion of the reſt of the' Counſel, who upon 
any miſcarriage will be ſure ro Combine againſt you, and fromey your DeſtruCtion : and 
though perhaps in this caſe there may want ſomething of that glory | which accrews to a 
ſingle perſon, who carries a Deſign againſt the oppoſition of the reſt, eſpecially if it ſuc- 
ceeds, yet there are two advantages on your fide; for firſt you will not run ſo great a 
hazard in the miſcarriage : and then if you adviſe a thing Modeſtly, which by the obſtinacy 
and contradi&ion of the reſt is carried againſt you, the miſcarriage of their Counſel, will 
make 'much more to your Repuration. And although a good Citizen is not to defire to raiſe 
his Credir upon the misfortunes of his Country, nor indeed to rejoyce in what happens of 
it ſelf; yer whena thing is done, it is more fatisfaftion to have your Counſel applauded, 
than to be in danger of being Puniſhed. + Wherefore I am of opinion, in theſe doubtful 
and difficult caſes, there 'can be no betrer way for rhe Counſel either of -a Prince or State, 
than to'deliver themſelves Modeſtly and Freely ; for to be Sullen and fay nothing, would 
not only Betray your |.Country, but-expoſe -your Self, becauſe in time you -would- become 
Suſpe&ed;' and perhaps -it might befal them as it did,”one of the Counſel of Perſtizs 
King of Macedmm, who- being defeated by Emilius Paulus; and eſcaping with ſome few of 
his Friends; one of them ( in diſcourſe of his Maſter's misfortune ) began to find fault, and 
blamed ſeveral Paſſages in his Condut, which as he pretended might have been managed 
much 'better. At which" the King being' inraged, turn'd to him, told him, And do you 
( like a Traytor as you are ) tell me of it notw, when tis paſt remedy ? and Killed him with his 
own hands; ſo that he pay*d dear for being filent, when it was his Duty to have ſpoke, and 
for ſpeaking when ir was' diſcretion to have been filent ; nor did, his forbearing to give his 
advice ſecure him from Danger: ſorhat I am contirmed in my opinion, That the beſt way is 
to obſerve the direions aboveſaid, | 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Reaſon why at the firſt Charge, the French have been, and flill are 
accounted More than Men, but afterwards. Leſs than Women. 


A E Arrogance of that Frezch-Man who Challenged the Stouteſt of the Remans to figbt 
with him, upon the Bridge of the A4rrien, and was afterwards killed by T. Manius 
Torguatus, puts me in mind of what Lizy ſays in many places, of the French, that in «heir 
firſt attack they are more Fierce and Daring than Meo,but afterwards more Fearful and pulil- 
lanimous than Women. And many people enquiring iato the cauſe, do attribute it to the 
peculiariry of their T2mperature and Nature : I am of opinion that there is much of tar 
init; yet I cannot think but that Nature which makes them ſo Furious at firſt, may be ſo 
Invigorated and Improved by Art, as to continue their Courage to the laſt, To prove my 
opinion, I do affirm there are three forts of Armies. In the firſt there is Courage and Fury, 
Joyn'd with Order and Diſcipline ; and indeed their Courage and Fury proceed from their 
Diſcipline. And of this ſort were the Armies of the Remens, for all Hiſtories do agree 
that there was always good Order by reaſoa of their lopg Diſcipline and Experience, No- 
thing was done in their Armies, but with great Regularity, and expreſs Order from their 
General. They neither Ear, nor Slept, nor Bought, nor Sold, nor did any other AQion 
either Military or Civil, but by permiſſioa of the Conſul ; -and therefore theſe Ronan Ar- 
mics, who by their Diſcipline and Courage Subducd the whale Warld,arethe beſt Example 
we can follows they who do otherwiſe, do Ill ; and though perbaps they may do ſome- 
Bog Oy ſometimes, yet 'tis more by accident than judgazent : But where well 
Ordered Courage mer with good Diſcipline, and is accommodated to the Circumſtances of 
Manger, and Time, aothing diſmays them, nothing withſtands them ; for the goodneſs of 
their Qrder giving new Like and Caurage to their Men, makes them confident of Victory | 
and that confidence never ſuffers them to give ground, till their whole Order be broken. 
Theze is another ſart of Anmies which are aQed more by Fury than Diſcipline { as io the 
Artnies of the Frentb ) and there it js quite otherwiſe, becauſe not ſucceeding in their &rff 
Charge, and not being faltzined by « well Ordered Courage, that Fury upon which they 
wholly rely'd growing cald and remiſs, they are quickly overthrown. Whereas the Ronums 
fearing nothing of Danger, by reaſon of 4beir good Order and Diſcipline, without the lea 
or queſtion of the ViRory, Fought an Kill, obllioately being animated with the ſame 
Courage, and agitated by the ſame ardor at laſt as at firſt, and ahe morethey were preſs'd, 
the better they reſtted. The third ſortof Armies is where there is neither Natural Coy- © 
rage, nor Diſcipline and Order, as in our alien Armies now adays, which are io uſeleſs 
and unſerviceable, that unleb they light upon an Enemy who ruvs by ſome accident, they 
. are neverlike #0 haves Viſtory z and this is ſo obvious every day, it needs ao Example to 
prove. But becauſe by the Teſtimony of Livy every one may know what is the right 
Diſcipline, and what is the wrong, I will give you the wards of Pepirius Curſor in bis 
Reprimand to Bekiw the Maſter of his Horſe. His words are theſe, Nero haxniuwron ; wer 
Deoruw verecundiam babest. Non edifla Imperatorum,. non au{picia objarventur : Sine Conmeatn, 
wags anilites iu faces, in hoſtiao ernent 5, immenuores Sacraments, ſe uhs welint exaufterentur ; 
dnfrequentia deſerantur ſigma 2 neq; conveniatur ad ediflum : nec diſcernater ineerdiu, wottu ;, eque, 
awiquo doce, juſſw, 1njufſu Imperatorss pugnietw , Nan figna, non ordines ſoruewur * (atracingj wwode, 
cca & fortuita, pro ſoleus & ſacata Nilitia, fit. Let them bear mo waſpe#t or Revorence wehar 
#0 Godar Man: det neither the Orders of the General, nor the Direltions of the Anuſpicee be abſerved ; 
Let the Looſe and V ap abond Soldier anfeſt his own Cownry gs much as the Eneuues : Let them forget 
their Oaths, and Dizband as they pleaſe: Let them run from their Celayers as they 2hink gaad, end nat 
come back when they are required : Let them Fight Hand over Head, without conſideration of Time, or 
Place, or Order of their Officers: Let their Ranks be Confuſed, and their Colours Deſerted : In a word, 
Let their whole Conduft be Blind and fortuitous like Thieves,rather than the Solemn and Sacred Militia 
of the Romans. By this we may eaſily ſee whether the Militia of our times be Blind and 
fortuitous, or whether it be Solemn, and Sacred, how far is it ſhort of rhe Old Diſcipline of 
the Romans, which conliſting in exa&t Order, produced Courage and Conftancy in the 
Souldiers; and how far behind the Frexch, among whom though there ig aot that juſt Order 
and Conltancy, yet there is Courage enough, 
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4 CHAP.” MXXVIL- 1” 
Whether fighting in ſmall Parties, or Pickeertug before a'Battle be neceſſary j 
and how the Temper of a new Enemy; is t@ be found without them. 


N humane affairs( as we have ſaid before) there is not ohly a perpetial and unavoidible 


difficulty in carrying them to their perfeftion,bout there is always ſotne concomirent thiſ. 
chict ſo inſeparable from ir,that it is impoſſible to arrive at the one without the other. This 
is viſible in all the aQions of mankind, ſo that that perfetion is acquir'd with much' dif- 
ficulry, unleſs you- be fo favoured by fortune, thar'by: her force ſhe overcoines that tim- 
mon and natural inconvenience : And -of this, the Duel betwixt Matlits Torguatus and the 
French-man- put me in mind, where, as Liry tells us, Tarts ea dimicatio ad imiverſi bell e- 
ventum momenti fuit, © ut Gallerum exercitu, reli trepide- Caftri, in Tibartem agrum , hex 
in Campaniam tranſierit*, "The ſucceſs ff that duel was of ſo much importance to the ſiltteſ3 
of the War , that thereupon the French Army drew off in 4 great fear into the Tibu tine Coun« 
try, and afterwards marched away into Campania, From whence I infer, on the one fide, 
that a good General is to avoid any-thing that (carrying but ſmall advantage with it) may 
have an ill influence upon his Army 3 to hght therefore in parties, and venture your whole 
fortune upon leſs than your whole Army, is raſh and imprudent, (as I have ſaid before, where 
I difluaded . the keeping* of - Paſſes.) On the other ſide,” I obſerve, which an experienced 
G-neral comes againſt a new enemy that has the repuration of being ſtout, before he brings 
him to a Bartel, he is obliged to try -him by flight:Skirmiſhes and Pickeerings, that by fo 
doing he may bring his Souldiers acquainted' with their diſcipline, atid way of fighting, 
and remove that terror, which the fame and repuration of their courage had given therh. 
And this in a General is of very great importance, and fo abſolutely necefſaty, rhat he who 
engages an- unknown enemy with his whole Army, before he has made ar! effay of his 
courage," runs himſelf and his Army into manifeſt danger. Valerius Corvinus was ſent by 
the Romans with an Army againſt the Sammnites, 'a new Enemy, with whom they had never 
had gny-conflit before ; and Livy tells us he ſent ſmall parties abroad, and cauſed thetn to 
entertain light Skirmiſhes with the Enetny, Ne eos novum belkan, ne novus hoſtis terrertt 5 
Leſt his Souldiers ſhould be terrified with a new War, and a new Enemy. But then the dan- 
ger is, thatyour Men being overcome, their terror ſhould be encreaſed ; and that which you 
intended to animate, ſhould diſcourage and diſmay them : And this is one of thoſe good 
things which have ſo near a conjunCtion with evil, that*tis no hard matter to.take one for 
the other. © My advice therefore is, that a- wiſe General'abſtains fronrany thing that may 
ſtrike. a terror into his Arty 4 ter then the Souldiers begin to apprehend, when they ſte 
their Comrades kill'd before their face. For which reaſon thoſe Pickeerings and flight 
Skirmiſhes are to be avoided by all means, unleſs upon great advantage, or ſome more than 
ordinary hopes of ſucceſs. Again, it is not his intereſt-certainly ro defend: any paſs, where 
he cannot upon occaſion. bring his whole: Army to engage : Neither are any Townsto be 
made good, but ſuch as are of importance to the ſubſiſtence 'of his Army, and without 
which both that and himſelf -muſt be ruined ;- and no fuch Towns are to be fortified, but 
where not only a good Garifon may be--diſpoſed and- fupplyed, but where in caſe of a 
Siege, your whole Army may be broughe to relieve it : Ocher Towns are rather to be quit- 
ted than kept; for to abandon a Town whilſt your Army is inthe field, - is no difrepute to 
you, nor diſcouragement to your Soulgiers-: Byt when you loſe a place that you undertook, 
and every body expeted you would defend, that abates 'much of your credit, and is 4 
great prejudice. to you z, ſo that it will be with you as it wasthen with the French, a trifling 
loſs will endanger the whole War. 9 
Philip of Macedon (the | Father of Perſeus) a. martial Prince, and of great reputation in 
his time, being invaded'by the Romans, quitted and deſtroyed a great part of his Country, 
which he ſuppoſed he ſhould be unable to defend, as judging ir better, and more con- 
ſiſtent with [his honour to ſuffer ir tobe! poſſeſſed by* the Enemy - as waſte and neg- 
leed, than to undertake, and not be able todefendir. -'Tbe-afairs of the Reman: being iri 
a very ill condition after. the Battel at Cannez,they refuſed "their afliſtance to ſeveral of their 
Friends and Allies, giving them leave te defend themlelves'if they could : Which reſolutions 
are much better than to attempt ro defend-thar-which is not in our power; for inthe firſt 
caſe we loſe only our friends ; bur in the laſt, both our friends and our ſelves. To re- 
turn therefore to our Skirmiſhes, I ſay, that when ever for the diſcovery of the enemy, or 
acquainting his Souldiers. with the way of their fighting, a General is conſtrained ro make 
uſe of themyheis to doit with that art and advantage,that he may run no hazard of being 
worſted: Or elſe to follow the example of Mariw, (which is the better way of the two 
Iii who 
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who marching agaioft the Cimbri, a fierce and numerous People which had invaded Iraly 
for Prey, and beaten one Rymay Army. already z obſerving his Army to be afraid, he 
thought it would be neceſſary before he. came to a general Engagement. ro contrive {ome 
way or other 'to diſpoſſeG thenr of their fear y whereupon, as « wiſe Officer, he diſpoſed 
his Army (more than once or twice) in ſome ſecure place. upon the-Read by whictr the Cim- 
brian Army was to, paſs, from, whence, his, Men might have a view of their march, and ac- 
cuſtom themſelves, to the. {ight of them 5, to. the end that-ſecing.,them to: be nothing bur a 
confuſed and diſorderly mulcicude,, incommaded with baggage,and eitber very ill accoutred, 
| or utterly unarm'd,. they might recover their, ſpirits, and - grow. 19patient to be at.them - 
© and this prudent inyeorion of, Mgriw ought to. be diligemtly. 1mitated, by other Peoplezileſt 
" they fall into the dangers aforeſaid, .and came off like the-French, us ob rem parvirpende- 
ris in Tiburtem agrum, ©. in Campapiam txanſienmt.y Who upon 6 trifling accident, deſponted, 
| and retired ;, And becauſe 1 have... mentioned. Valerius. .Corvinu,.. n+ this. Chapter, bſhall 
"make .uſe of. his, Words. in, the gext, to ſhew . how a General: ſhould' be. qualified. 
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"CHAP. XXXVIII. 
How a General is to be. qualified, that his Army. may. nely upon. him. 


A. 5 we have, faid, before Valerivs Corpinus was; gone, With bis Army. (agaihſt; the-Sam- 
| A nites,, a, ngw. enemy,, with . whom the, Romans had had -no canteſt before, Toen- 
courage his Sauldjers, and, acquaint them ,with-the diſcipline of rhe Semnirer, he inured his 
| Men, to, them, by, ſeveral ſmall Skirmiſhes,bur leſt-char ſhould not do ; he made a:Spedchto 
_ them before the,,Battel, remooſtcating with. all, poſſible efficacy of Words,ihow lictle-rhey 
, were to value ,the Enemy ; and. how much they. might.expeR.from their own valour,and 
, his conduQ : Livy, brings bim, in with theſe Words, in his mouth, , which(give-us-an exact 
. Charafter of a General in, whom his: Army may conkde. © Tum -etram iniverscujus daftu 
, ®uſpicioque ineunda  pugne ſit 5, utrum , qui, audieydus, dunjaxat ' magnificus . adbertator'. fit, ver- 
bs tantum ferox, pperum mglitarium expers 7. aut qui 6. opſe. 46a traflare,.\procedererante fipna, 
, verſars media in mole pugne ſciat. Fate, mea, non. difta vor, milites ſequs 11wolo, 5nec diſcrpli- 
nam modo, ſed exemplum, etjam 4 me. petere, qui hac . dextra wibi c tres) Conſulatus, \fummam- 
. que, laudem pepers : ., Then you may ſee under , whoſe Condutt you :fight. , whether be that \ſpraks 
to you be only a  Mapneficeut | Boaſter , valiant, in Words, | but , jgnoxant. 3n whateter belongs ro« a 
Soldier ; or whether | be be one. that lnaws bow to, manage bis Arms, lead np hisrMen, charge 
in the head of them, and behave himſolf menfully in: the very beat .of the Battel;-I\would'not 
(fellow Soldiers) that you ſhould follow my , Words more | than; my \Deeds +- or take: only \my ipre- 
cepts, and not my example, mho with this Hand | bave gained three | Confuifoips vand im 
mortal reputation. Which words, if well conſidered ; , are . ſufficient to iinſtrudt - any 
Man what courſe he is to take, ro make himſelf .reputeda great. General ; he:who:atts 
otherwiſe will find in time that that command (boweyer |he:came by (it, whether by-ambi- 
tion or, fortune) will rather abſtrat than ,add to his honour, for it is not titles: that 
make Men honourable, ,but Men. their titles : And it is to.be-obſerved likewite, that'if. greut 
Captains have been farced,to.fuch unuſual laogyage to confirm the Hearts of an old veteran 
Army, when, it is to fight with a new enemy; how guch mare careand art1isro:be.uſed.in 
a new inexperienced Army, that never ſaw an Enemy before. For if a ſtrange Enemy 'be 
terrible to an old Army, ngll may he be fo zo.an. Army that is new raiſed, and'was never 
engaged : nevertheleſs all theſe difficulties have been overcome by the prudence of ſeveral 
Captains, as. by Grecchus the Remen, and Eponinondes the Thehan, who with new raiſed 
Men defeated old yeteran T'roaps, that bad been long experienced 5o matters of War ; and 
their way was to prepare them for ſome months by continual exerciſe, and counterfeit bar- 
tels; by uſing them to their ragks, and holding them to tri diſcipline and obedicace ; 
after which they advanced againſt the enemy, cogaged with great confidence, and per- 
formed very well. Let no Mag therefore ( that any thing of a Soldier) deſpair of ma+ 
blog his Army good, if þe has hut Men enqugh ; for that Prince who abounds with Men, 
d wants Souldiers, is rather to complain of his awa lazineſs and imprudence, than of 
their incapacity and dulneſg. 
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"CHAP: AXXIX- 


A General ought to = the Cuntey.: and how | to > his ad paxtog? 
in the ground. 
pom = many thing that are MES "+ op General of an Atmy,the knowledg of 


s and Countries is" one, and.chat net.gnly in, Geyergb rbur-ih anvixquilite and 
more Be: ar way , n_ which 6 ha a able to do. any great thing : and be. 


cauſe all knowledge requir Reco Ui he ths hrow- 
"Tedg of places _4 ed fe Es co IS 4 ig thisicaſe / 
' Tanfwer, Hunting, and awkin e fe.jt zi #har,abe 
' *Het6es' Wi anciently g vers 0 W ig. W oodgand þo- 
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" with him. "Thoſe phad eh as "oe 5 
"who ſer their nets upo n. th 1c T7 a La 

” were like them whos . Feng ape 
"this is ſaid by Xenophe ſhew the” 
'For” which” cauſe tho fo TY | of e els 
" Petfons ; and. the rather, becauſe" n9 
"try, of impr it more deeply ar an od ror Me oar 
"quod Ear thorowly with ,0ns 
of other, uſe all Ties A 
%berwixt ther; ſo that CERT Ki I 
the other. But if bef before 7, have ig 


"er vil hardly, y 


[ 
give (you ariactount how I 
ey extends, and all | by. his' former. know g in 
"Liviu gives us 'an example in n,.Þ Jeu wRrtN wh ITY -- 
Which' the Conſul Cornelius commar d again " indi 
4nd Army falling gby accident 1 intoa, "ale wt ve beep encampaifcd by, the 
ily, and. cur wpr-1 "Pides i Fly. Aule Corneli d Decing,,ra,.'t . Conſul), cecumen allud ſupra 
Boltem 7 "Arx illa' ft ſei faluify; 5 neftre ; ; hi cap, ( guonign Ca, Aeligueys . Sanmites :) wn- 
pigre capimus : Do youſee, Sir, that "Hil which hangs over the enemies Camp, there lies our 
hope, the blind Samnires have neglefted it, and our ſafety depends upon the ſeizing of it 
quickly. For, ſaid Livy before, Publius. Deczys , Tyipumus militum, unum editum in ſaltu 
Collem, imminentem hoſtium Caſtru, aditu dc impedits agmini, expedits baud difficilem ; 
Publius Decius the military Tribune obſerved a Hill oyer the enemies Camp on fo Ys 
afcehled by thoſe. who were compleatly arm'd\ but to thoſe who- were * Kibly-apta 
cefſible enough. Whereupon. being..commanded, to poſi. by.cheCooſul with bac 
Men, he obeyed his orders, ſecur'd the Reman Army, anddeſigning to march away in the 
Nigat, and fave both himſelf and his party; Livy, brings him. in.ſprakiogtheſs, Wordy rs 
ns of his Comrades, Ite mecum, ut dum Jucis glignid; ugereſts guihus Jacis i boftes prefigia 
ponant, qua pateat hinc exitys exploremus. , Hee, omni ſagylo,- naifiqari., amibizgs.,) ne- Ducem 
circuire hoſtes notarent, perluftravit ; Come. along with ye", that hilt - me. bawegeht light, «we 
Jo. where the _Enqny keeps bis G _—_y 4 bich av ue maj, maki. annaeereas b.dnd 
this be i£ the habit of ,@ private Squldier,. that LH - ight..y0t \ſigfpeft bins far: aLOfG 
= who conliders what, hgs been Bu ind how uſdtul rand. nefcflary. it-is 
=þ a Genergl to. be acquainted with, the dns th Gauniry; }.for-bad nos Decas und 
derlicod th boſs th ings, very, well, ha copld pot(ſo ſuddenly.haxe, diſcernedshw advange of 
that Hill, an what importance jt vguld bg.qo.the preſervation:.of.the Raman. Army 9 


mo could he have judged at that di ance, whether .it,was acceſhble.ob not{ und; when 
e had poſſeſſed himſelf of ir; antl was tg draw.off efierwards, and fallowicke Gonſul,(he- 
ing fo environed wy the Seanites). be .cquld, never have.found aut the beſt Kay-fot hi-re- 
trezt, nor have gu 


ed ſo well where the enemy kept his Guards. So that it muſt neceſs 
farily 
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ſarily . be: that Decius--had -a-perfe&t knowledg of the Country, which knowledg made him 
ſecure that Hill, and the ſecuring of that Hill was the ſecurity of the Army. After which, 
by the ſame knowledg ( though he wasas it were beſieged by the Enemy) he found a way 
to make his own Retreat, and bring off his whole Party. 
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CHAP. XL: 


ies Frau in* the management of War is honourable and glorious. 
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Hough: Fraud in ult Gther ations is abominable, yet in, matters of War it is laudable 
KL and plorious and "bt who overcomes his enemies by tratagem, is as much to be 
- praiſed #s he who overcome him by force.” This is to be ſeen by the as. 2a of thoſe 
» wh6"wite "the Lives of preat Perſons, eſpecially of great Commanders ; for they command 
-- and'spplitud" Himibal ard the reſt in all their inventions of that nature, There are many 
examples 1n thery'ro this purpoſe, which T ſhall nor repear here ; only this I muſt adver- 
- 'vize; thr do not inter rHar” fraud which confiſts ih betraying a truſt, or breaking an a- 
!..preemehty/to'be honourdble'; for though by them you may acquire Power, and 'tis poſlible 
 aR *Fyet, as 1 Tail before) ir cannot be with honour + bur by fraud, 1 mean that ar- 
* *tifice Which*® is ſhewn in'ftraragems and circumventions, againſt an enemy that is not only 
: in- hoſtifiry; 'but a ſtate of defence , (for where he repoſes any confidence in you, it alters 
- the caſe) and fuch; as I megti, was the artifice of Hannibal when he pretended to fly, only to 
poſſeſs bimfelf of ſome Paſſes, and fo block up the Conſul and his Army ; as alſo when to 
clear himſelf of Fabius 'Meximus, he found out the invention of binding fire-brands and 
other eonibuſtible matrer about the horns of the Cattle, and turning them. out upon the 
- enemy; And'much of rhis nature was that of Pontius General” for the Sammites; which 
"he uſed' to circumvent the Roman Army ad Tureas Caudinas. Pontius having diſpoſed 
his Army privately upon' the Mountains ; fent ſeveral of | his Soudiers habited like Shep- 
herds 'with-ſeveral 'herds of Catrel thorow the Plain: Being all taken and examined by the 
Remans where the 'Army* of ' the Somnites was, they unanimouſly concurred in the ſtory 
which Pontiiis bad put ' into their mouths, that it was gone to belicge Nocera ; which be- 
ing credited by the Conſul, hebrake up from his poſt, and marching thorow.the'plain for 
the relief of Nocera, he tan himf{dlf into the Trap, and was no ſooner entred, but he was 
- block'd up by*the- enemy. *' This exploit. was frudulently - performed, yet ir would have 
been very honourable 'to_ Portius, had he followed his Father's advice, who would bave 
' had hith either- diſmiſſed the Romans frankly, that they might have been obliged by their 
uſage, or- elſe have put them-all*to the ſword, "that they might have taken no revenge ; bur 
he took the middle way, 'Fie* neque amicos parat, neque inimicos tollit : Which neither mul- 
tipl'd his friends,” nor leſſened the number of bis foes. Which way has always been perni- 
tious in" Matters" of 'State ; 'as has been ſhewn elſewhere. 
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| Thi t one ry 1s, to be defended by all means , and whether honourable or 
« i % #4, . difpondurable it imports not, *tis well defended. 


Ho Reming Army and'their Conſul (as is ſaid before) were block'd up by the Sammiter, 
»L:-: whid\having' propoſed terms ro them which were very diſhonourable, as that they 
ſhould be diſmitled /ab jugwmn, and difarm'd (in token of bondage,) and then ſent back 
again \t6. Rome.” The Conſuls were amazed at the motion, and the whole Army was in 
deſpair, when: Lexru/as the: Reman Legate ſtood up, and. told them that in his judgment 

no-conditions were tobe ſcrupled+ar that time-when their Country was at ſtake : for the 
fafety of: Reme.confalting in the ſafery of that ''Artny, the Army was to be preſerved, and 
that Country which iis. defended, 'is well defended, let the way be as it will, honoura- 
ble or not .honourable, it matters not: for if that Army was preſerved, in time Rome might 
work off that: diſgrace ; but if it were loſt, (though it periſhed never fo bravely) Country, 
and Liberty and all would be loſt with it : and ſo his Counſel was followed, And this 
ought to be conſidered and obſerved by every Man whoſe office it is to adviſe for the good 
of his Country ; for where the ſafery of thatis in queſtion, no other conſideratian ought 


ro 
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to becoincident, as whether the way be Juſt, or Unyuſt ; Mercifyl or Cruel, Hopwuraldle or 
Diſhanourable; but Poſtponing all ather reſpeÞs, you are 40 de that which ſhall procure 
the ſafery of your Country, and preſervation of ig - And this is efleQually imitated 
by the French both in their Words, and Decds; whenever the Majeſty of their Prince, of the 
intereſt of their Couotry is at ſtake: For there ® nathingthey bear with Jeſs Paflence, chan 
to hear a man ſay ſuch 8 thing is Diſhonourgble for their King ; for they belicye cheir King 
uncapable of Diſhonoyr, be bis Counſels or his Fortune what rhey will, becauſe whether be 
Wins or Loſes, or whatever is done, all makes for the King; 
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CHAP; XLII. 
That Firc'd Promiſes are not Binding: 


_—_ E Conſuls being returned to Rome, with their Army Diſarmed, and g Scandal upon 
them for the diſhonourable Conditions to which they had ſubmitted ( the firſt who 
ſpake «gain® the keeping them, was S. Poftumius the Conſul, who perſuaded the Senate 
that only hiaaſclf, and thaſe who accepted them, were abliged thereby ; and chat chey djd 
not exrend tothe people of Rertie ; wheretore if the people of Rewme would be never fo exact, 
the moſt that could be expetited from them, would be but co deliver up him, ard all choſe 
who had engaged themſclyes, igto the hands of the Samnices ; and this he maintained wich (o 
wuch obſtinacy and zeal, that the Senate was convinced, and fent him and the ret back 
Priſoners to the Samnites, With a Proteſtation againſt rhe Peate, asnet excending to thera 5 
and fortune was fo favourable to Poſtumius in the bulinels, that the Sanmites not retaining 
him, hereturn'd to Rome, and was in greater Repuration there after his Loſs,than Pontus was 
among the Sammites after his Victory. And here there are two things more particularly re- 
markable : One is, Thar there is no aQion, but is capable of producing Honour and Re- 
nown ; in Victory there is ootpg more frequent « Jn Loſs, it is poſſible, by making it 
appear that it came not by your fault ; or elſe by doing ſome ation preſently after, that 
may recompence and repair it. The other is, That it is not Seandaloys to break ſuch Promiſes 
2s are cxcorted by Force. For in promiſes relating © the Publick, if they be obrained 
Force, when the Force ceaſes, tbe Pramiſe ceaſe wirh jr, and may be negleRed without 
any diſgrace. Of this, all Hiſtory is full of Examples, and there is not a day but preſents 
us wh new : For as we ſee Princes make no Canſcience of performing avy thing that they 
ae obliged toby Farce, efpeciafly if the Farce be removed © they pre 85 dive tendey of 
ahear promiles 19 ether when the caule which pref6'd then to promiſe is taken 487 : 
which whether comm £97 nat in 8 Prince, vr þjading or agt bindiog, 1 bell pat deves- 
Wine a this place haviog foken of it fo largely im wy T egrite calld The Prince; 
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CH AP. XLNIL 


Thoſe who are Born in the ſame Country, retain aſmoſt the ſame Nature 
; hy thorow all the Variety of Times. 


be, 
in the Werld now, vor 
oduCtions of former 


azen alway: 
Ramly famous for.ane Virwe, and another far another. He who geruſes the pallages of 
Old ia our very City of Flere, and compares ahem With aur Moder s will find that it 
has beco all alapg expoſed 19 the Avarice, Prige, Crucky, and Falibogd ot ghe Sagas _ 
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French : Every one knows how unfaithfully we have been dealt wichal : How often Charles VIII, 
of France received our Money, and'promiſed to reſtore the Citadels at Piſa '; but never per- 
form'd, which was a great inſtance of his Infidelity, and Avarice. But to wave ſuch recent 
Examples, every one knows what happened'in the War berwixt the Florentines, and the 
Viſconti Duſtes of Milan. The Florentiner being deſticute of other Expedients, reſolved to bring 
the Emperor - into Ital, to fall upon Lombard; with all his Power and Reputation. 
The Emperor Engaged to. bring a great Army into Irah ; to make War upon the Viſconti, 
and to Defend Florence againſt them, upon condition the Florentines Pay'd him 100000 
Ducats by way of advance, and as much more when they came into Italy "The Floren- 
tines agreed, paid the firſt Money down, and the reſt when they enter'd Italy; yet when he 
had Marched as far as Verona, he turned back without doing any thing, complaining of the 
Florentines for want of performance : So that had not Florence been under ſome extraordinary 
Neceffity, or Paſſion, or had they ever read and conſidered the Ancient Cuſtoms of thoſe 
Nations, they would neyer have been fo often over-reached, ſeeing they have been always 
alike, and uſed the ſame PraQtices in all Places, wich all People. Thus they ſerved the 
Tuſcans of Old, who having been many times over-power'd and routed, and Diſperſed by 
the Remans, and finding their own Force unable to Defend them ; they Articled with the 
French on this [ide the A/ps to give them a Sum of Money, for which the French were to 
Joyn theit Forces with the Taſcans , and March with them againſt the Romans : But when the 
French had got their Money, they refuſed to perform the Conditions on their part, alledging 
that they received it not to.make War upon the Romans, - but to forbear infeſting them 
themſelves : by which Infidelity and Avarice in the French , the poor Tuſcans were 'at once 
Defeated both of their Money and Afiſtance. From whence we may conclude that the 
Tuſcans were formerly of the ſame narure as now, and eſpecially the Florentines, and the 
French and other Foreign Nations had always the ſame Inclination to Deceive them. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


Confidence and | Boldneſs.. does many times obtain that which would never be 
15S - .Gompaſſed by Ordinary Means. 
'F H E: Samnites were Invaded by the Romans, and their Army ſo weak, it durſt not meet 
them in the Field: «whereupon it was reſolved, That all their Garifons ſhould be 
Reinforced, and with the reſt of their Troops they ſhould paſs into Taſcay (which was 
then at- Peace with the Romens ) and try if they could tempt them to take up Arms, and 
break their Peace 5 and in the Haranague which was made by the Samnites to the Tuſcens to 
remonſtrate upon what occaſion they had raken up Arms themſelves, they had this Expreſ- 
ſion, - Rebellaſſe , quod pax ſervientibus gravior., quam liberis belum, They had Rebeled, 
becauſe Peace was more Inſupportable in Servitude, than War to Men that are Free. And (o 
- partly by perſuaſions, and partly by the preſence of their Army, they prevailed with them 
to take Arms againſt the Romans, which they had refuſed to their Embaſſadors before. 
From whence it is to be obſerved, that when a. Prince defares ro obtain any thing of another 
( if occaſion permits) he ought not to, give him time to cophhder, but is to aCt fo as he may 
ſee a Neceſſity upon.him of reſolving immediately ; and this is done when the Perſon to 
whom the demand is made, ſees that in either denying it abſolutely, or delaying his anſwer, 
he runs a manifeſt danger. . This way was ufed very handſomely in otir days by Pope. Ju- 
lius with the French; 'and Monſieur de Foix ( the King of France's General } againſt the 
| Marqueſs of Mantua. - Pope Fulirs reſolving to drive the Family of the Bentivog/s out of 
Bolonia ;; and judging that to do it, he ſhould have need of the affiſtance 'of the Fench, 
and thar'it would be convenient the Venetians ſhould ſtand Neuter z To this purpoſe 'he 
ſent Embaſſidors to them both, but could ger nothing- but+ uncertain and”ambiguous Ans 
ſwers ;' 'wherefore to ſurprize them, and bring -them thit ' way 'to his lure! whether they 
- would or-noj he got what Forces he could together, and Marching dire&ly to' Bolonia, ſent 
to the Venztians to let: them know he expeRted they ſhould ſtand Neuterz and to the French 
to ſend him Supplies * Both' of them finding themſelves under a Neceffiry of anſwering 
immediately, and that there | was no time allowed to conſider, fearing the diſpleaſure and 
Indignation of his Holineſs, they both of them complyed;; - the Venetian-did not meddle ; 
and the French - ſent him affiſtance. Monfieur de Foix being another time with his Army in 
Bolonie, and underſtanding the defe&tion of Breſcia, he reſolved to go mae 3 and ' 
endea- 
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ſhorter cut, thorow the Territories of the Marqueſs of Manteua ; but then he was not only 
to-force his way thorow. that Country, but, he. was to paſs certain Sluces betwixt Fens and 
Lakes{ with which that Country abounds) and that was not to be done without great 
difficulty, in reſpe& of ſeveral Forts which were upon them, and all well Guarded by the 
Marqueſs: However de Forz reſolved upon the ſhorteſt, in ſpite of the difficulty z and that 
the Marquets-might have no time to deliberate, he Marched with his Army, and at the ſame 
Moment ſent a Meſſenger to the Marqueſs for the Keys of ſuch Caſtles as ſtood in his 
paſſage 3 and the Marqueſs ſurprized « with: the ſuddenneſs and confidence of the demand, 
ſent them immediately, which he would never have done had they been more modeſtly de- 
ſiced ; the Marqueſs being. in League with the Venetian and Pope, in whoſe hands he had 
likewiſe a Son at that time ; all which, had he had rime to have conſidered, would have 
been very laudable reaſons to have denyed it : But beirg prefs'd of a ſudden, he ſent them 
(as is ſaid before: ) Juſt ſo it was berwixt the Tuſcans, and the Sammites ; the preſence of the 
Samnian Army having Forced them to take Arms, which they had retuſed before, and had 
ſcarcely done then, had they had liberty to have advisd. 
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CH AP. XLV. 


Whether in a Battel it is beſt to Give or Receive the Charge. 


Dr% and Fabius two Roman Conſuls, were in the Field with two Armies aguinſt 
the Sammites, and Tuſcansz and being come to a Battel, ir is obſervable that thew# 
raok two ſeveral ways-in the manner of their fighting, and. it is. worth our enquiry which 
ot them was the belt. Decins Charged the Enemy with all imaginable Fury, and Engaged 
his whole Army at once: Fabius . received the. Charge, and (judging that way the moſt 
ſafe ) reſerved his Effort till the laſt, when (as we ſay ) the Enemy had ſpent their fire, 
and the heat and the Fury wasover. By the ſucceſs of the Battel, it appeared that the deſign 
of Fabius was better than+ that” of Decius, who tired with the Vehemence of his firſt Charge, 
and ſceing. his Men Engaged farther. among the Enemy, than otherwiſe they would hare 
been, to gain that Honour by his Death, which he could not bope for by the ViRtory, in 
imitation of his Father, he ſacrificed himſelf for the Reman Legions. Which when Fabius 
underſtood, that he might not gain leſs Honour by Living, than his Collegue ſhould do by 
his Death, he Advanced with his Reſerves, and Charg'd the Enemy fo Briskly, that he 


over-threw them, and gained a happy and moſt memorable Victory. By which it appears 
that the way of Fabius was more imitable and ſecure. 


CHAP. XLVL 


How it comes to paſs that in a City the ſame Family retains the ſame Manners 


and Cuſtoms a long time. 


F* appears that not only one City has its Manners and Inftitations different ; and produ- 
ces Men more Auftere, or Efteminate than the reſt ; but in the ſame City Families are 
frequently found to have the ſame difference. Of this there are a multitude of Examples, 
and particularly in Rome. "The Maxis were always Rigid and Severe : The Publicoli Benign, 
and Iovers of the People : The Appii Ambitious and enemies tothe People, and foin ſeveral 
other Familiez they had their peculiar qualities that diſcriminated them from the reſt ; 
which cannot proceed barely from their extraQtion and blocd ( for that muſt of neceth: 
-_ been altered by the variety of their Marriages) but rather from the diverſity of their 

ducation, in the ſeveral Families ; for it is a greater matter when a Man is accuſtomed to 
hear Well or II] of any thing from his Infancy; and makes ſuch an impreffion in him, that 
from thence he many times regulates his converſation as long es he lives ; and if this were 
not ſo, it would have been impoſſible that all the Appii ſhould have been agitated by the 
ſame paſſion and ambition, as Lizy obſerved in moſt of them ; and particularly in one of 
the laſt, who being made Cenſor, and to depoſite his Office ar the expiration of 18 Nlon:hs 
according to Law, refuſed it abſolutely (though his Collegue reſigned ) infiſting upon an 
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old Law made by the Cenſors to continue their Magiſtracy for five years: and though there 
were many meetings, and great contention and tumult about thisz yet in fpite both of | 
Senate and Pevple he could not be brovght to depoſite. And he who reads the Oration 
which he made againſt P. Sempronius the Tribune of the People, will diſcern the infolence of 
that Family, and the bounty and humanity of ſeveral other Citizens expreſſed by their O- 
bedience to the Laws, and their Aﬀe&tion to their Country. 


© — 


CHAP. XLVIL 


A good Citizen is to forget all Private Injury, when in competition with his love 
to his Country. 


Mz. the Conſul being employed in the Wars againſt the Samnites, received a wound 
that diſabled him from executing his charge z upon which the Senate thought fir to 
ſend Papirius Curſor the DiQator to ſupply his place, and the DiQator being by the Laws 
to be nominated by Fabius, who was then with his Army in Tuſcany, they were fearful 
(in reſpe& of an old quarrel betwixt them) that Fabius would not name him. Whereupon 
the Senate diſpatched two Embaſſadors toward him, to intreat that (laying aſide all pri- 
vate animoſity) he would name Cwurſor - for Ditator, which Fabius did out of love to his 
Country ; though by his ſullenneſs and filence, and ſeveral other figns he ſignified his relu- 
Ctancy, and that that Eleftion went againſt the Hair: From hence therefore all good Citi- 
zens are to take Example, and learn to preſer the Publick good, before any Private Quarrel 
of their own. | 
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C H A P. XLVIIL 


When an Enemy commits any grand Fault, "tis to be ſuſpefed for a Fraud. 


Ulvius being left Lieutenant cf the Reman Army in Tuſeaxy, upon the Conſuls going 
F to Rome to be preſent at ſome Ceremony, the Tyſcens to draw him into a trap, lay'd 
an Ambuſcade for him not far from his Camp; and having diſguiſed ſome of their Soldiers 
in the habit of Shepherds, they cauſed them to drive certain Cattel within fight of the 
Romans ;, and the Shepherds were ſo exatt in their Obedience, that they came up to their 
very Stoccadoes : 'The Lieutenant wondered at their confidence ; and the unreaſonableneſs 
of the thing gave him occaſion to ſuſpe& ; whereupon he found out a way to diſcover the 
Fraud, and fruſtrate the whole plot: from whence we may obſerve that a General is not 
to preſume upon any groſs error that his Enemy commits,z becauſe it is not rational to be- 
lieve he would be fo Sortiſh, and Inconſiderate, were there not ſome ſtratagem at the bot- 
rom ; yet many times Men are fo blinded with defire of ViQtory, that they ſee nothing but 
what makes for themſelves. The French having over-thrown the Remans not far from the 
Alia, and purſuing them to Rome, found the Gates open, and without any Guardsto de- 
fend them: They appretended ir a defign, and ſtood drawn up all that day and the next 
Night, without daring to enter, not imagining the Romans could have been fo abject and 
imprudent as to have abandoned their Country. In the Year 1508. when the Florentines 
beſieged Piſa, Alfonſo del Mutolo a conſiderable Citizen of that Town, being Priſoner in 
rhe Camp, promiſed that if they would give him his Liberty, he would deliyer one of the 
Gates into their hands ; the Florentines believed and diſcharged him ; but coming after- 
wards to Negotiate more particularly with certain Commitfioners deputed to that purpoſe, 
he was fo far from coming privately, that he was Always accompanied with ſeveral of ths 
Piſens, only when they came to Treat, he defired them to withdraw. Foraſmuch therefore 
as' he came publickly, and attended by ſeveral Pyans, the Florentines had good reaſon to 
ſuſpe& the performance of his Promiſe : But the Florentine: were fo blinded with a defire 
to have the City, that following the direRtion of Afonſo, they-came up to the Gate towards 
Lucca, expeCting to be let in ; but all things being prepared for them, they received a great 
loſs, and left many of their beſt Officers and Soldiers behind them. | 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


A Common-wealth which defires to preſerve it ſelf free, has need of new Pros 
viſions every day ; and upon what ſcore Fabius was caſed Maximus: 


T falls out of neceffity (as has been ſaid before) that in a great City there is not a day 
but ſome accidents occur that have need to be remedied; and as they are of more or leſs 
Importance, fo their Phyſician ought to be more or leſs expert. And if range and un- 
expected accidents ever hapned in any City, it was in Rome : one of which ſort, was the 
General Conſpiracy of the Reman Women againſt rheir Husbands: ſome had Poyſoned 
their Husbands already, and all the reſt had their Materials ready to do as much by theirs. 
Of the ſame fort was the Conſpiracy of the Bacchanals, diſcovered during the time of the 
Macedonin War, in which many Thouſands of Men and Women were Engaged ; which 
would have been very dangerous for that City, had it not been diſcovered ;- for the Romans 
had not a Cuſtom of puniſhing whole Multitudes when they Offended. And here we can- 
not but admire the Fortitude, the Severity, the Magnanimity of the Reman: in Puniſhing 
Offenders ; which (if there were nothing elſe to evince it) would be a great Teſtimony of 
their Virtue and Power. For ſo great was their Juſtice, they made no Scruple to Execute a 
whole Legion, or City at a time: ſometimes they Baniſhed 8 or Lv000 Men together 
with ſuch Conditions as would have been inſupportable to a ſingle Man : fo it hapned to 
thoſe who Eſcaped from the Batrel at Cawnas, they Baniſhed them all into Sicih, forbidding 
them to Quarter in any Town, or to commit any Diſorder. But the moſt terrible of all 
their Executions was the decimation of their Armies, in which every Tenth Man was putto 
Death by Lot quite thorow their Army ; nor for the Puniſhment of a Multitude can any 
way be found more formidable ; for where a Multitude tranſgreſſes, and no certain Author 
is known, to Puniſh the whole with Death would be too ſevere; and to Puniſh one part, 
and Excuſe another would be injuſt to thoſe who were puniſh'd, and encourage the other to 
commit the ſame Offence again : But where all are alike Guilty, to execute every Tenth Man 
by Lots, gives him who isto be puniſhed, occaſion to complain only of his Fortune ; and 
makes him who Eſcapes, afraid againſt the next time. "The good Women then who would 
bave Poyſon'd their Husbands, and the Prieſts of Bacchus, were Puniſhed as they deſery'd ; 
and though theſe Maladics in a Common-wealth have many times very ill Symptoms, 
yet they are not mortal, becauſe there is ſtill rime enough for the cure. But where the 
State is concern'd, it is otherwiſe, and time may be wanting ; and therefore if they be 
not Seaſonably and Prudently redrefled, the whole Government may miſcarry. And this 
may be clear'd to us, by what hapned in Rome. "The Romans having been very free in 
beſtowing the Freedom and Priviledges of their City upon ſtrangers, the ſtrangers grew ſo 
numerous by degrees, and to have fo great a Vote in the Councils, that the whole Govern- 
ment began to totter, and decline from its old to its new Inhabitants z which being obſerved 
by Luintus Fabius the Cenſor, he applyeda remedy in time, by reducing all the new Citizens 
into four Tribes ;, that being contracted into ſo narrow a ſpace, they might not have {o 
Malignant an Influence upon the City ; and this ſo timely and fo uſeful Expedient was taken 
fo thankfully from him by the People, that they gave him the addicion of Maximus, and 
he was called Fabins Maximus. ever after. | 
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| TH E 
TRANSLATOR 
TO THE : x 
READER ; 


Kind Reader, | 


T may ſeem ſtrange to you at firſt, that T have divis 

|| ded the Books of Machiavel, and diſpoſed them in- 
to Chapters, contrary to' the order of hy Dialogues ; 

but I am aſſured when you conſider my intention, you wi 
rather applaud than condemn me. T was always ſenſible 
that no man could blame me, if I kept exattly to my 
Author ; nevertheleſs I thought this way more beneficial, 
the length of a Diſcourſe bemg commonly tireſom to any 
man who affetts brevity ; befides that in all ſorts of Books, *. 
theſe kind of breaches and ſeftions are very helpful to the + + 
memory, For this reaſon the Works of Ariſtotle, Vie- © + 
truvius and Pliny, which were originally in another.” -* 
method, have been reduc'd fimce into this manner of drvt« 
fron. I have preſum'd to do the ſame in this my Tranſlas © 
tion, having had more regard to the eaſe and advantage. 
of the Reader, than to the exatt order of the Author, 
whom I have not followed verbatim, by reaſon of the 
drverſity of the Languages ; yet his ſenſe I have ob erved 
as ftrittly as would conſiſt with the propriety of our own. 
Language, aſſuring my ſelf that your bounty will diſpence 
with ſome faults, ſeeing nothing can be done ſo accurate« © 
ly, but will be ſubjeft to many. | 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI, 
T O 


Lorenzo the Son of Philippo Strogzi, Gentleman 
of FLORENCE. 


Any harve been, and are ſtill of Opinion, that in the whole 
M World no two things are more incongruous and diſſwmilar 

than a Civil, and a Military life ; inſomuch that ma- 
ny times when a man deſigns himſelf for a Soldier, be not only 
takes upon him a new habit, but he changes bis Cuſtoms, his 
Company, bis manner of Diſcourſe, «nd learves off all ways of Cirvil 
Conrver ſation ; for he who would be Light and Nimble, and ready 
for the execution of all forts of Violence, looks upon a Cirvil Habit as 
improper - and cumberſome ; Cirvil Cuſtoms are Unſuitable to him 
who thinks them Soft and Fffeminate , and. inconfaſtent with the 
life be propoſes ; and indeed it would be undecent if a Man whoſe 
buſineſs it is to look Big, and Heftor, and fright the whole IWorld 
with Eis Oaths and bis Blaſphemies , ſhould carry himſelf Demure- 
ly, and behave himſelf with the uſual Gentleneſs and Complacency 
of other Men ; and this. is it which in our days makes this Opinion 
true: But if we conſider the condition and method of old times, 
we ſhall find no two things more United, more Conformable ; nor 
more neceſſarily Amicable than they, For all the Arts which are 
contrived in a City for the Common Goed ;, all the courſes invented 
to keep men in fear of God and the Laws would be uſeleſs and vain, 
were not Force procvided for their Defence ; which Force (if well or- 
dered ) will be, able to make them good, though perhaps the Laws 
are not ſo exaft in themſel-ves ; for this is moſt certain, good Or- 
ders without Military coercion will quickly moulder to nething 
' and run to; Decay, like a Noble and Princely Palace that is uncos 
vered at the Top,. and bas nothing but the Splendor and Richbneſs 
of its Furniture to Defend it from the Weather. And if anciently 
Kingdoms and States imployd great Induſtry to keep People in 
Peace, and in the Faith and Fear of God ; certainly in the regu- 
lation of their Military Diſcipline they employed much more ; 
L11 for 
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or where can ones Country repoſe greater Confidence, than in him who has 
promiſed to die for it 2 Where con there be greater inclination to Peace, 
than in him who is not capable of Moleſtation or Injury, but by War ? 
Where can there be more fear of Gpdy than in him who being obnoxious to 
hourly Dangers; has mare need of bat Divine Aſſaſtance. This neceſſuty 
being well conſidered by thoſe who garve Laws to Kingdoms, and thoſe 
Who had the Command of their Armies, was the cauſe that the Life of a 
Soldier was m great Reputation with alf People, and much unitated and 


follow'd. But Military Diſcipline being now totally depracu'd, and degene» 


rated from the Praftice of the Ancients ; that deprarvity bath been the 
occaſim of ſe-veral ill 0pinions, which harve brought that Diſcipline into 
Conrempt, and made all People. bate and arvoid the Converſation of a 
Soldier. But conſadering with wiy ſelf both from what I harve Seen and 
Read, that it is not impoſſible to recvicve the Diſcipline of our ae : 
and reduce it to its Primitive Excellence, I reſolved (to keep my ſelf from 
Tdlenefs )to Write what 1 thought might be to the ſatisfaFtion of ſuch erſons 
as were ſtudions of the Art of War, and lovers of Antiquity ; tis true, 'tis 
more than ordinary boldneſs to treat of this SubjefF, where others have 
been ſo ſcrupulous and wary ; yet T cannot think it an Error to Write of | 
what others have Profeſſed and Fixerciſed with much more audacity and 
preſumption ; For my faults in Writmg, may be Correfted without prejudice 
to any body ; but thoſe faults which they commit in the execution, cannot 
be repaird, but by the deſtruction and ruine of ſeveral People ? conſider 
then (Sir) the quality of my Labonrs, and according to your judgment let 
them be approved' or rejefted, as you think they deſerve : T fend them to 
30u 48 a Teſtimony of my Gratitude, though my abilities are not in the lea 

commenſurate with the greatneſs of your Favours : beſides it being the cuſtom 
to adareſs things of this nature to Perſons that are 1lluſtrious for their 
Birth, Wealth, Parts, or Generoſity : I knew you had not many equals 
wn your Nobility and Fortune, fewer mn yonr parts ; but'n Generoſity and 
Liberality, none at alt. 
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CHAP. I. 


How the Seigneur Fabritio Colonna being refreſhing himſelf one Evening with 
ſome other Gentlemen in a beautiful Garden, took occafion to enter upon this 
Diſcourſe of War. 


Ecing I am of opinion, that after a Man is Dead, it is lawful for any body to com 
mend him withour danger of reproof, (becauſe there can be no occaſion nor ſuſpicion 
of flattery) I ſhall make no difficulty to ſpeak ſomething in praiſe of our renowned 
and true Friend Coſowo Rucelia, whoſe name 1 cannot remember without rears in my 
Eyes, having known inhim all the good qualities, which one good Friend or good 

Citizen would deſire in another ; for I know not any thing fo dear to him, that he would 

not have ſacrificed for his Friend ; nor any thing ſo dreadful, that he would not have under- 

taken for his Country: and I confeſs freely among all with whom I have had any acquain- 
tance and converſation, I donot know any Man whoſe heart was more diſpoſed to great and 
magnificent things. At his Death nothing troubled him ſo much (as he complained often 
to his Friends) as that he ſhould Die Young, and in his own houſe wirhout Honour, or the 
ſatisfation of having been ſerviceable ro any Man as he defired, for he was ſenſible that 
no more could be ſaid of him than that he Died a good Friend. However it follows not 
but we who were acquainted with him, may bear teſtimony of his Virtues and good Qua- 
lities, ſceing there is nothing left of bis Works or Actions torecommend him tothe World: - 
and yet fortune was not ſo much his Enemy bur ſhe ſuffered bim to leave a ſhort Monu- 
ment 'of the dexterity of his Wir, which appears in certain Sonnets, and Amorous Verſes 
of his compoſition z in which - way (though he was not Amorous) he entertained himſelf 
at idle times in his Youth, till his Stars had conductcd him to higher thoughts, by which 
Verſes it may cafily be diſcerned with what Comeline(s and Felicity he could have expreſſed 
his Conceptions, and how Honourable he would have made himſelf by his Poetry, had he 
made it his buſineſs. But Fortune having deprived us of ſuch a Friend, ic ſeems to me thar- 
no better remedy can be applyed, than for us (as far as is poſſible) ro make as much of his 
Memory as we can, and recolle& ſuch of his Sayings, or Arguments, as were either Witty 
or Solid. . /And; becauſe there is nothing of him more freſh than the diſcourſe which he had 
lately with. Fabritio Colonna in his Garden, (where the ſaid Fabritio gave a large account 
of all the Myſteries of War on. the one [ide, and Cofimo propoſed, and objetted, and argued 
with as much . Gravity on the other) being then preſent by accident with other of our 
Friends, I have thought fir ro put in Writing, that by Reading ir, ſuch of Cofone's Friends 
as were there, may renew the Memory of his oe ; ſuch as were not-there, bees Gor 
pu tro 
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troubled for their abſence, and learn ſeveral things profitable not only for Military, bur 
Civil Converſation. s 

| fay then Fabritjo Colonna returning from Lombardy, where for a long time he had done 
very Honourable ſervice for the King of Spain, pailing by Florence to repoſe himſelt ſome time 
in that City, viſit the Duke, and.eqzoy the. company of certain Gentlemen with whom he 
had ns ore , Gequaleceacet'C mo held himſelt obliged & invite him to-his Gardbos, 
not ſa to (We his own Liberdliry and Magnificence, as to have ra reugey pf 
dFcdtir (Hf with frim;? and infotming himſelf of foch things armight explted 2 
perſon of his Experience, and ſpending a whole day in di{courſing of what might beto the 
farisfation of his mind. Fabritio accepted his invitation, came to his Houſe, and was en- 
tertained very Nobly by Coſimo, with' ſeveral othef of his more particular Friends, as Znobs 
Buondelmonti, Battiſta dalla Pala ,Lnigi Alamanni, and others, all of them young Gentlemen, 
his intimate Friends, and ardeatly ſtudious of the ſame things, of whoſe qualifications I ſhall 
ſay nothing in this place, 'becauſe being Mil livittg, their own actions do recommend them 
every hour of the day. n 1 ps 

Fabritio. Was regall'd with as much Pomp an@ Mio ad were conſiſtent with the 
time and the place : btn Dintier being ended; and the Tbſes taker away, and all the for- 
malities of the Feaſt over, which among perſons of great minds, whoſe thoughts are em- 
ployed-upon-more Honourable things, (are not ſo tedious as with ather people) the day being 
long, and heat exceffive, Coſmo thought it convenient for the better ſatisfaQtion of his de- 
ſigns, under pretence of avoiding the. heat, to'carry Fabritio into a cloſe and ſhady Arbour in 
the Garden, where they might "diſcourſe with more leiſure and privacy ; and having 
brought him and the reſt of the Company to the place, ſome of them diſpoſed themſelves up- 
on the Graſs, (which was very pleaſant and green) and others upon ſeats under the ſhadow of 
thoſe lofty Trees z Fabritio began to applaud the delightſomneſs of the place, and then look- 
ing particularly up6n the 'Trees, and not knowing of ſome of them, he ſtood ſtill, as ir 
were in ſuſpence ; which being obſerved by Coſmo, he told him, 'tis poffible, Sir, you may 
hot be acquainted with thoſe "Trees, but 'tis rio wonder, for ſoine of thera were io more re- 
queſt with our Fore-Fatherg than they are with us: and baving told him their names, and 
what delight Seignor Berriardo his Grand-Father took in Planting, Fabritio replyed, I thought 
they were as you ſay; but the pleafantneſs of this place, and the innocence of that Em- 
ployment. puts me in mind of ſome Princes in the Kingdom of_Naples who delighted 
rhemſelves 'txteedingly t rhoſt kind of Diverſions, and would Plant, and take-deſBeo 
Arbeurs 'rto kbep rhemfelves' from the heat; and thereupon breaking off ſhort io ys 
diſcourſe, he ſtood ſtill fora while, as in ſ6the ſerious ſuſpetice, bur preſently he to m, 
if I thought I ſhould nor tmitbehave my ſelf, (which among my Friends I ſuppoſF is nor 
eaſy) I would give my Opinion of it, not to traduce or 'caluminate chem, for 
diſcourſe ſake, and to paſs away the time z for doubtleſs thoſe Princes (under correQion) 
had done much! berter to have imitated their Anceſtors in great and Heroick, rather than 
in ſoft and Efferninate things', to have followed their Examples in the heat of the Sun, ra- 
ther than to have retir'd atid withdrawn thernfelves into the Coolnefs of a Shade; and ra- 
ther to have perſonated their Fore-Fathers in what was ſolid and perfe&t, than irt what was 
delicate, and corrupt ; for firice theſe kind of Entertainments have been pleaſing to our 
Country-Men, our Country has gone to ruine, andall things declined. 

Coſimo. You have opened a way to a difcourſe which I defire exceedingly, and there- 
fore I beg of you that you would ſpeak of it frankly, without reſpe& to any body, ſeeing 
I intend to iriterrogate you'with the ſame freedom ; and if in my demands or replies I ex- 
cuſe, or accufe any Man, it will not be barely to excuſe or accuſe him, but ts underſtand 
the truth, . | | 
-  Fabritio. 1 ſhall be well pleaſed to inform you of any thing 1 know, and ſhall leave it 
to your diſcretion to judge whether what I ſay be true or falſe, expeRing to learn as much 
from your detnands, as you will do from my anſwers ; mn Ric eftion makes a Man 
conlider many things, which perhaps he regarded not before'; and underfiani others, which 
without Interrogation he had never underſtood. © © arab 
 _Cofemo. 1 iT rebar to What you ſaid firft; that my Grand:Father, ar4 -your Fore- 
Fathers, would have done more prudently to have imitated their Anceſtors Th difficult and 
generous things, rather than' in what was delicate and foff z, arid inthis "will excuſe my 
;part, and leave the other to be defended by you, I am of Opinion that there was 'nor a 
Man in his'time who detefted all kind of Efferhinacy more than he, and why wass greater 
lover of that kind of Aﬀivity and Vigour which you 'o nuch commend, nevertheleſs he 
found that he could not make uſe of it eirhtr in his own Petſon, or in the Perfons of his 
Children, being born in ſo corrupt an age, that a Man who ſhonld have deviartd from the 
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commen Practice of thoſe times, would have made himſelf contemptible to every body. 
For if a Man in the heat of Summer ſhould have lien Basking upon the Sands ; or inthe 
midſt of Winter ſhould bave taken up his quarters in the Snow, (as Diogenes did) he would 
have been thought a. Fool; or.a Mad- Man: ſhould a Man have followed the Spartan way, 
brought up his Children in ſome Cottage, taught them to Sleep in the Fields ; to run abour 
Bare-Foot and Bare-Headed ;, waſh in Cold Water, to inure them to Hardſhip, and by 
making chem lefs fond of Life, ro make them lefs ſenfible of Death, he would have beeri 
deſpiſed for his pains ; and have been thought rather a Bruit than a Man. Again, Should a 
| Man have been obſerved to ſtarve his own: Carkafs, and tolive only upon Beans and Peaſe, 
- and fach kind of Pulſe, and bave made as. ſmall account of Money as Fabricius did of what 
was offered him by the Sarmyer, 'tis poſſible he might have been commended by ſome few, 
buthe ſhould have been followed by no body : being diſcouraged therefore by the PraQtice 
of the . preſent age, he followed not the Example of his Anceſtors exaQly, but followed 
them as much as he could, with as little notice and admiration to the World. 

Fabritio. You have excuſed your Grand-Father very kandſomly on that Particular, and 
what you have ſaid is doubtleſly true ; but I did not ſpeak ſo much of that hard and ruſtick 
way of living, as of other ways that are more fofr and effeminate ; have greater confor- 
mity and correſpondence with our preſent times, and are (in my judgment) eaſily to be in- 
troduced by any Man who has the Government of Aﬀeairs : and in my diſcourſe of this 
matter I-ſhall not need to ftraggle into other Countries for Examples, for the Romans (my 
own Country-Men) will furniſh me abundantly ; whoſe PraQtices, and order of Govern- 
ment, if well conſidered, will not be found 6 impoſſible to be introduced in any other City 
where there is but the leaſt ſpark of Virtue and goodneſs. 

Cofime. What are thoſe things that you would introduce according to the Example of 
our Anceſtors ? 

Fabritio, 'To honour and reward Virtue z not to deſpiſe Poverty ; to value Order and 
Diſcipling of War ,, to conſtrain Citizens to love one another ; to live without Factions ; to 
poſtpone all Private Intereſk to the Publick ; and ſeveral other things that may eaſily ac- 
commodate with our times z and theſe things are not difficult to be introduced, providedit 
be done deliberately and by, right means, becauſe in them the truth is ſo manifet and ap- 
parent, that the commoneſt capacity may; apprehend ir. He thierefore. who orders his at- 
fairs in this manner, plants bimſelf Trees which will afford him a happier and more pleaſant 
ſhelter and proteRion than theſe. | | 

Coſime. 1 will not reply to what you have ſaid, but referring it to the diſcretion of the 
company, (who can eaſily judge of it) I ſhall addreſs my diſcourſe to you, who ſeem to 
find fault with all thoſe wha in- their great and weighty Afﬀairs do not follow the Examples 
of our Anceſtors, ſuppoling thereby I may be more eaſily ſatisfied in-my Intention. I 
would know therefore how 1t comes to paſs thar, on one fide, you condemn all thoſe who 
do not imitate the Praftice of our Anceſtors z and yet on the other, in your Wars (which 
is your Profeſſion, and Excellence) it does not appear that you have made uſe of any thing 
of the Ancient Method and Diſcipline, ar done any thing. that reſembled it. 

Fabritie. You are now come to the point where I expeCted you, and indeed my diſcourſe 
deſerved, .andI: my felt defired no other demand. And though I might fave my ſelf the 
labour, witha very plauſible excuſe, yertT will {atisfie both your deſire and my own, and 
that the mere-largely, becauſe both time and place concur to'our convenience. Men who 
are deſirous to do any: great ation, are firſt ro prepare themſelves with all Diligence and 
Induſtry, that when occaſion is offered, they may be ready to execute and compleat it, 
And becauſe where thoſe preparations are made cautiouſly, they are not to be diſcovered ; 
no man isto be accuſed of negligence, unleſs occaſion diſcoyers him firſt, to which if he be 
remiſs, and makes not uſe gf his time to execute his deſign, it gives us to underſtand, thar 
either. he, was not prepar'd, as he ought tq have been, or that he had not thought of it at all : 
and therefore no occaſion having preſented it ſelf ro me to diſcover the preparations which I 
had made. 19,, reduce our. Militia into the form of the Ancients; if I bayenot yet reduced 
-it, I conceive 1 cannot, juſtly be condemned, either by you, or any body elſe : and this 1 
think #4 ſufficient anſwer to your accuſation. Nooyl 
Sw It would be Gaffcient indeed, could I be affured that you never. had, any occgs 


Fabritio.; But becauſe I. figd you may. doubt whether ever ſuch occalions were offered ar 
not, I am content to diſcourſe more largely (upon coggdition you will have the Patience to 
hear me), what preparatiogs are. neceſſary ro be wadfy; what occafion. is neceſlary to be 
* had z what difficulties obftruQ our preparatives, and hinder our occaſion ; and how this is 

ealic and hard to fall our atthe ſame time, which ſeems a contradiction, | 


Cofino: 
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Colima, You cannot do me and the whole company a greater favour ; and if it-will be 
no trouble to you.to enlarge, it will be none to us to attend : but becauſe the diſcourſe is 
like to be long, I defire 1 may have the afſiſtance' of my Friends, yet with your Licence 
and Permiſſion z wherefore they and I do make it our requeſt, that, you would not take it a- 
miſs if we interrupt you ſometimes with ſome importunare d 

Fabritio. | am very well contented, that you (Cofimo) and theſe Young Gentlemen your 
Friends, ask any thing of.me, becauſe I believe the heat of your Youth makes you inclinable 
to Arms, and by conſequence more apt to give credit'to what I ſhall ſay; and theſe 
orher Gentlemen ſhall have the ſame liberty, becauſe their Grey Heads, and their cold blood 
makes them commonly enemies to Warfare, and incorrigible, as People poſſeſſed with an 
Opinion that it is the times, not the ill cuſtoms which conſtrain men to live at that rate. 
Queſtion me then freely, as you pleaſe ; 'ris the thing 1 deſire, becauſe I ſhall thereby have 
ſome reſpite, and repoſe z and withal, the fatisfaRtion of clearing your doubts, and leaving 


nothing unanſwered in your minds. 


Me P——_— 


CHAP. II. 


A Perſon of Honour and Condition is not to make War his Profeſſion. 


Fabritio, JF Will begin my diſcourſe with what you faid, that in matter of War (which 
is my P:ofefſion) 1 never made uſe of any thing of the Ancients: 'To which 
I anſwer, that War being a Profeſſion by which Men cannot live Honourable ar all times, 
it is not to be taken up as a Trade, unleſs it be by a Common-wealth, or a Kingdom ; and 
if they be well conſtituted, they will neither of them ſuffer any of their Citizens or Subj 
or any other good Man to make it his buſmeſs; for . he will never be thought a good Man 
who takes upon him an employment, by which if he would reap any profit at any time, 
he is obliged to be falſe, and rapacious, and Cruel, and to entertain ſeveral other qualities 
that are not conſiſtent in a good Man '; nor can any. man (great or ſmall) who makes War 
his Profeſſion, be otherwiſe than Vitious ; becauſe that that 'Trade being not to be followed 
in time of Peace, they are neceffitared either to prevent or obſtru&t Peace; or in time of 
War to provide fo for themſelves, that rhey may ſubſiſt in time of Peace z and neither of 
thoſe two ways are praQticable to an honeſt Man , for from the defire of providing for 
themſelves againſt the evil day, when the Wars ſhould be ended, proceed the Robberies, 
and Thefts, and Murders which are committed daily by ſuch kind of People, and that upon 
their Friends as well as Enemies. And from the delire of obſtruQting the Peace, proceed all 
the Frauds and Juglings which the Officers uſe with rhoſe who pay them, and all to continue 
the Wars; bur if by accident Peace be concluded contrary to their endeavours and defign, 
it is to be feared that the Officers finding themſelves deſtirute of Pay, and their old liberry 
and licentiouſneſs, will ger together ſuch Soldiers of Fortune as have nothing to ſubſiſt 
upon, and falling into fome Province, Plunder and Rifle it without any Compaſſhon. Do 
you not remember that here in Italy we had ſeveral of theſe disbanded Soldiers, which 
got together when the Wars were done, called themſelves tbe Compenies, , and'went up and 
down ranſacking Towns, and pillaging the Country, and all without remedy ? Have you 
not read how after the firſt Carthaginian War, disbanded Soldiers united under the 
Command of 'Marho and Spendius, (two of their Officers) and in a Tumultuous manner 
made a more dangerous Way upon the Carthaginians than rhat which they had had with 
the Romans? In'the days of our Predeceflors Francs Sforza not only betraied the Milanos 
who had made him their General, but Uſurped upon their liberty, and made himſelf their 
Prince, and for what, but that be might live in the ſame ſplendor when the Peace was con- 
cluded. And all the reft of the great Officers in Ita were like him, (eſpecially if War 
was their Profeffion) and though de fa&o they did nor all make themſelves Dukes of . Milen 
by their Treachery, they were the more to be blamed, becauſe ' without the temptation of 
ſo great advantage their lives and exorbitances were as bad. The Father of Francs Sfwrze 
being in the-ſervice of Queen Fane, conſtrained her to caſt - herſelfinto the proteQtion of 
the King of Arragon, having deſerted her on a ſudden, and left her diſarm'd inthe midft 
of her Enemies, and all to fatiate his ambition, to ſatisfy his revenge, or to have got her 
Kingdom for himſelf, Braccio with the fame-induſtry endeavoured to poſle(s himlelf of 
the Kingdom of Naples, and had W not been defeated and Slain art Aquila, he had certainly 
- effefteditz and theſe confuſions proceeded from "norhing elſe but from the employing of 
ſuch Men as were Mercenary, and had nothing to ſublaſt upon but their Pay . Have you 
| not 
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nat a Proyerb which confirms what 1 fay, and tells.us, that ##/ar make: Thieves, and Peace 
brings them to the Gallows ;, the reaſon in, for that thole perſons who have no other way of 
livelihood, oor ſo much temper and ingeguity 8s to take 26 aoy other courſe that may ho- 
neſtly ſuſtain chem, are forced by necelluy.to Rob upen the High-Ways, and then Juſtice is 
forced to diſpatch thean, 

Cofimo. You have repreſented this trade and profeſſion of a Souldier fo Vile and Con- 
temptible, that to me it ſeems now to þe worſe than hone at all, whereas before I thought 
it one of the moſt Noble and Excelleat things in the World: G that wnlefs you ſatisfe me 
better, I ſhall never be contented; for if it be fo as you fay, I cannot imagio how it 
ſhould come to paſs that Ceſar, and Pompey, and Scipio, and Marcelus, and ſo many other 
= Captains of the Romans ſhould become ſo Famous as to- be Worſhipped like 

s. 

Fabritio, | have not yet thorowly examined thoſe two things which I propoſed in the 
beginning ; one is, that a good man cannot take up that calling as his Profeſſion : the 
other is, that no well conſtitured Government ( whether Common-wealth or Kingdom ) will 
ſuffer its SubjeAs or Citizens to make War their whole buſineſs, Tothe firſt 1 have tpoke 


what I thought fit ; it remains now that I ſpeak to the ſecond, in which I ſhall have occaſion 
to reply to your laſt demand. 


CH AP. III. 


How a Commonwealth ought not (in Prudence) to permit any of its Citizens 
to make War their Profeſſion. 


Fabritio. "] ns the Romans which you mentioned, it is true Pompey and Cajar, and 
moſt of the great Captains who were at Rome after the laſt Car:baginian 

War, arrived at great Reputation, but it was rather as brave and generous, than good and 
Virtuous Men ; whereas thoſe who were before them, were Famous as much for their Vir- 
= as —_— and the reaſon was, becaule theſe made not War their Profeſſion, and the 
others did. 

Whilſt the Roman Common-wealkth was incorrupt and immaculate, there never was any 
Citizen who preſumed by means of this Profeffion to make his own fortune or party in 
time of Peace; by breaking the Laws, exating upon the Provinces, Uſurping and Tyran- 
nizing over his' Country, and uſing all means to make himſelf rich. No man of Interior 
Condition ever thought of Violating his Oaths ; maintaining of Partics ; diſreſpeQing the 
Senate; or promoting of Tumuls or any Tyrannical Sedition with delign of —_ 1m- 
ſelf a fortune by the Profeffion of Arms. But thoſe who had the Command of their 
Armies, contented with their Triumphs, returned joyfully to their private affairs; and rhe 
Officers who were under them, laid down their Arms with more alacrity than they had 
taken them up ; every man returning to his former courſe of Life, without any hopes of 
advancing bimſelf by Plunder and Rapine. And of this we have ſtrong and evident 
cauſe of conjeAture from the Example of Regulus Artilins, who being General of the 
Reman Armies in Africa, and having in a manner Conquered the Carthaginians, delared leave 
of the Senate to return, that he might look to a Farm of his in the Country which his 
ſervants had negle&ted, From whence it is as clear as the day, that had he made War his 
Profeflion, or deſigned to have raiſed his own Fortune out of the ruins of other People, 
having ſo many KLE his mercy, he would never have been fo careful of the im- 
provemnent of a Cottage, when every day would have brought him in more than his whole 
Patrimony was worth. But becauſe good mien, and ſuch as are not defarous to make a Trade 
of War, are unwilling to reap any other fruit therefrom but Labour, and Danger, aud Glory ; 
when they are arrived at a ſufficient proportion of the latter, 'us their ambirion to return 
quietly to their Houſes, and live upon their old Profeſſions in Peace, As to the Common 
and Private Soldiers, it's clear they were of the ſame humour, and declin'd any ſuch Pro- 
feſfion ; for though when they were at - home, they deſired many of them to be in the 
Wars, yet when they were.in the Wars, they were as willing to be diſmiſſed. This is ma- 
nifeſt by ſeveral arguments, but eſpecially by the priviledg which the Raman granted to 
their Citizens, that none of them ſhould be conſtrained to the Wars againſt his own in- 
clination. So that Rome whilſt it was well governed { which was till the time of the 
Gracchs ) had never any Soldier who made it his Profefficn to be fo, by which means few 
of them were diſſolute, and thoſe who were, were puniſhed ſeverely. A (pvp __ 

conſtitute 
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'conſtirmed and governed is to take care that this Art of War be uſed in time of Peace only 


as an exerciſe, and in time of War only for neceffity, and the acquilition of glory z leaving 
the conſtant praQtice and profeffion of it to the State, as the Romans did anciently to the 
Common- wealth of Rome. That Citizen who has any other deſign in the Profeſſion of Arms, 
let him be what he will, is no-honeſt man ; and that City which is governed any other way, 
is as much in the wrong, 

Coſimo. I am very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid hitherto, and do acquieſce in your 
concluſion as far as it relates toa Common-wealth, but as to Kings I am apt co difſent, be- 
cauſe I am apt to think it convenient a King ſhould have thoſe about him who made Arms 
their Profeſſion: | 


CHAP. IV. 


That a King ought not to permit his Subje&#s to- make Arms their Profeſſion, for 
the Miſchiefs which do frequently enſue. 


Fabritio. Kingdom well govern'd ought the more carefully avoid people of that cone 
A dition, becauſe it is they who debauch their King by being the only Mini- 

ſters of his "Tyranny. And do nor obje& to me any of our preſent Kingdoms ; for I ſhall 
deny abſolutely that they are as well governed as formerly,when Kings had no Soveraignty, 
nor abſolute Power, but in the Armies, becauſe there (and no where elſe) there isa 
neceffity of ſpeedy Reſolutions ; and that ſuch a Power ſhould be repoſed in a ſingle perſon ; 
in other caſes they ought to do nothing wichout their Counſel, and it is to be the particular 
care of all that are of Counſel to a Prince, to keep off ſuch perſons from about him as pro- 
mote War in time of Peace, becauſe they cannot frame themſelves to any other way of 
ſubliſtence. But I will diſcourſe ſomething more largely of this matter, not ſtanding ſo 
much upon a Kingdom that is perfe&aly good according to the model of the Ancients, bur 
ſuppoſing ſuch a one as is like the Kingdoms of our days; in which likewiſe a King ought 
to be fearful of ſuch as live wholly by War z becauſe the Nerves and ſtrength of all Armies 
lyes certainly in the Infantry. | 
Wherefore if a King orders his matters fo ill, that his Foot be not content to return to 
their ſeveral callings in time of Peace, and live as formerly by their Labour, he mult neceſ- 
farily be ruined ; for of all the Soldiers in the World none are fo dangerous, as thoſe who 
make War their profeſſion ; and the reaſon is, becauſe you muſt be always at War, or keep 
them always in pay ; otherwiſe you will run a great hazard of being turn'd out of your 


_ Kingdom; and becauſe it is impoſſible either to maintain War perpetually, or keepthem 


in continual pay, you will be in great danger of being driven out of your Kingdom. M 
Country-men the Reman (as I faid before) whilſt they were Wiſe, and Honelt, never ſut- 
fered their Citizens to make that exerciſe their calling, though in reſpeCt of their perperual 
Wars, they were able to haye pay'd them perpetually : But to avoid the inconveniencie3 
which might follow thereupon, ſeeing the condition of their times did not alter, they 
alrered their Men, ordering their aftair in ſuch' manner, that every fifteen yeary their Le- 
gions were renewed, and filled up again with Young Men in the flower of their age ; chat 
is to ſay, betwixt eighteen and thirty five years of age ; during which time their Legs, their 
Hands, and their Eyes do correſpond one with the other, are in the ſame diſpolition ; 
for they did not keep them till their trengrh and vigour decayed, and their forwardneſs, and 
inſolence increaſed, as they did afterwards when the rimes were more corrupt. 

For ORavian firſt, and afterwards Tiberius ( preferring their private Power before the 
profit of the Publick.) began to diſarm the peoplg ( that thereby they might have them 
more eaſily at command) and to keep ſtanding Armies upon the Frontiers of their Em- 
pire. But becauſe they thought them inſufficient to curb the people, and awe the Senate 
of Rome z they eſtabliſhed another Army ( which they called the Pretorian) which was 
quartered always about.the City, and intended as a Guard. But when afterwards the Em- 
perors permitted them who were liſted in thoſe Bands, to lay aſide all other Profeffions, and 
devote themſelves to War, they grew inſolent immediately, and became not only ter- 
rible to the Senate, but pernicious to the Emperor, infomuch that many of - them were 
put to Death, by the Fury. and Inſolence of thoſe Soldiers, who created, and diſpoſed their 


Emperors as they pleaſed ; and ſometimes it fell out that at the ſame time ſeveral Empe- 


the deſtruftion of the Empire, Thoſe Kings therefore who are deſirous to live in ſafety 


rors were created by the ſeveral Armies, which occaſioned the diviſion firſt, and by degrees 
and 
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and peace, ought to have their Armies compoled: of ſuch Perſons,as when there is a necef- 
fity-of War, will take up Arms freely for the defence of their Country ; and when Peace - 
is conclnded, will: as readily acquieſce, and return to their old Habitations and Callings; 
which may ea{ily be done, if they make their Levies: of ſuch men as had Profeffions be 
fore: A King is likewiſe (upon the publication of Peace) to command his Generals and 
great Officers to their reſpe&ive Charges and Governments elſewhere; the Reformades and 
Gentlemen totheir own Houſes and Eſtates ; and the common Soldiers to their Original 
Trades and Occupations. And by the eleQion of ſuch men, they will fight ſtoutly to 
procure Peace, but never diſturb Peace to create War. 

Cefimo. T muſt confeſs your Diſcourſe to me ſeems very conſiderable; yet being ſo con- 
tfrary to what I fancied before, my mind is not fo well ſatisfied, but there remains ſome 
doubt behind which is ſtill to be clear'd; for I obſerve ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen, who 
in time of Peace mantain themſelves wholly by the profeſſion of Arms ; as ſeveral great 
Commanders of your acquaintance and quality, who are in pay under ſeveral Princes and ' 
States; beſides moſt of the men at Arms are continued in pay tor the guard and ſecurity 
of ſuch Cities and Caſtles as are requiſite to be kept ; ſo that in my judgment there is em- 
ployment enough for them all in time of Peace. | 

Fabritis, | do not believe that you can think that in time of Peace there is entertain- 
ment for them all ; for if no other reaſon was to be alledged,. the ſmallneſs of the numbers 

ir d tothe furniſhing the Garriſons, would be ſufficient to refute it. What proportion 
db berwixt the Bodies of Foot which are to be raiſed for carrying on a War,and thoſe 
which are required for ſupplying. the Garriſons in time of Peace : for thoſe Cities and 
Caſtles which in time of Peace are kept with a few men, are reinforced with great num- 
bers in time of War; beſides which, great Levies are made for the Field Armies, which 
upon the concluſion of Peace are conſtantly disbanded. And as to ſuch asareretained in 
the nature of Guards to the State, Pope Fulizs and you, have demonſtrated how ,much 
thoſe are to be apprehended who will not entertain any other Vocation but War; having 
turned them out of your Guards for their inſolence, and entertained Swizzers in their 
places, as People born and brought up under Laws, and choſen by the Commonalty by a 
moreregular Ele&ion'; ſo that tel}:me no more there is Employment for themall in times 
of Peace. Asto the men at Arms, and their being continued in pay in times of Peace, 
the anſwer I confeſs is more difficult; yet upon cloſer examination it will not be found 
impoſflible, becauſe this Cuſtom of keeping men at Arms in pay is corrupt, and inconve- 
nient; the reaſon is, for that they are People who having no other Vocation, are occaſions 
of daily diſorders in theState, eſpecially where their numbers are great; but where they 
are not ſo numerous as to make an Army of themſelves, the danger of them is ſo much the 
lefs. Yet many times they have done miſchief enough, as I have ſaid before in the caſes 
of Francis Sforza, his Father and Braccio ds Perugia, So that I cannot approve this Cu- 
ſtom of keeping men at Arms 1n conſtant pay, having ſeen ſo much experience of their 
Corruptions, and the inconvenience which has followed thereupen. 

Cofimo. Would you have no ſuch Forces in pay at all? Or if you would have them, how 
would you have them entertained ? 

Fabritio. Not as the men at Arms in France, for they are as dangerous and inſolent as 
ours, but rather according to the method of the Ancients, who raiſed their Cavalry out of 
their own Subje&ts,whom they ſent home again to their Houſes when Peace was concluded 
to-follow their old Callngs, as ſhall be ſhewn more largely before we end our Diſcourſe ; 

_ (othat if theſe kind of Soldiers do now (even in times of Peace) receive pay,and live under 
thar profeflion, ir proceedsfrom corruption in their Cuſtoms. And as tothe Penſions which 
I, and my fellow Officers receive, I ſay that that alſo 1s a corrupt Cuſtom; for a wiſe, and 
welkordered Government ought not to entertain any ſuch Penſoners, but is rather to em- 
ploy their own Citizens for Generals in time of War, and when that 1s done, diſmiſs them 
to their own private affairs. And with a wile King it is the ſame; he ts either to give 
no ſuch Penſ1ons at all, or if he does, it ought to be in recompence of ſome {1gnal ex- 
ploir, or to oblige ſome excellent Perſon in time of Peace as well War. And becauſe you 
ave inftanced in me, I am content to ſtand for an Example; and therefore I ſay I never 
made War my Profeflion. My buſineſs is to govern my Subjets, to defend them, to pre- 
fer Peace, but yetto know how to manage my ſelf in War; and if I have received honour 
or reward from the King, it is not for my underſtanding or experience in War, ſo much as 
for my integrity and counſel in timesof Peace. A wiſe Prince ought not therefore to have 
any about him, but ſuch as are ſo conſtituted ; for if they be too zealous either for Peace 
or for War, they will draw him into inconvenience. This (according to my Propoſition 
at fiſt ) 1 could not but ſay as co the firſt _— if 1t be ſufficient, you mult apply your 
m m e 
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| Fabritio. mg you are hitherto ſo well pleaſed, I will deduce my Diſcourſe of this mats = 
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ſelf elſwhere for further ſatisfa&tion. But by what is ſaid, you may perceive the difficulty 
of reviving the Cuſtomsof the Ancients in our preſent Wars : What preparations are re- 
quiſite to be made by any man that is wiſe, and what opportunities are to be expetted tg 
bring them to I But you will underſtand them better if your patience will give 
me leave to diſcourſe them from point to point, and compare all the Cuſtoms of the An- 
cients, with the particular pr of our times. 

Coſimo, If we defired at firſt to hear your Diſcourſe of theſe things, certainly what you 
have diſcourſed already,has muchencreaſed our defire; wherefore as we give you thanks for 
what you havedone,ſo we do earneſtly beg of you that you would 'tothe remainder. 


CHAP. V, 


In what Countries the beſt Soldiers are to be raiſed. 


cer from the fountain, that thereby you may comprehend it the better, and 1 


be enabled to demonſtrate it more copiouſly. When War 15 reſolved, every man's chief 


buſineſs is to put hamſelf into a condition of givingthe Enemy Batcel, and fighting him 
fairly in the Field. To enable him for this, it is neceflary to raiſe an Army ; to raiſe an 
Army, there is a neceflity of men,of arming chem,diſciphningthem, exerciling them,(and 
that in great as well as ſmall Bodies) of teaching them co encamp, and acquainting thetn 
with the Enemy by degrees, exher by frequent facing or confronting him, or by encam 
ing ſomewhere near his March, where they uy have the proſpett of his Army as he 

by. In this the whole addreſs and induſtry of a Campania, or Field War confifts, which 
doubtlefs is more neceſſary and honourable than any other ; and he who underſtands well 
how to draw up an Army, and preſent his Enemy Bartel, may be excuſed for all his other 
Errors in the management of the War; but if he be ignorantor defe&Rive in that, though 
in other things he be ſufficient enough; yer he ſhall never bring his Wartoany honourable 
concluſion. ' For win a Battel, and you cancelall your former miſcarriages ; loſe one, and 
all tha ever you did well before evaporates, and comes to nothing. 

It being ſo neceſſary then to find men, the firſt thing to be done, is to know how to 
make our choice ( which the Ancients called Dele&#mr, and we Levies ) of which 1 ſhall 
give you ſome light. \* 

They who have given us Rules of the management of War, have recommended to usto 
make our Levies in temperate Regions, that our Soldiers may be both valiant, and cunning. 
For hot Countries are obſerved to produce wiſe and ſubtle People,but not couragious ; cold 
Countries on the other {idedo afford ftout men, and hardy, but then: they are leldom dif- 
creet. This Rule was proper enough for a Prince that was Monarch of the whole World, 
and might make his Levies where he pleas'd: But to give a Rule that all may follow, Lmuſt 
needs ſay that all Commonwealths, or Kingdoms, are to make their Levies in their own 
Countries, whether hot or cold, or temperare, it's the ſame thing ; becauſe by ancient ex- 
perience we find that in any Country, Exerciſe and Diſcipline makes good Soldiers ; for 
where Nature is defe&ive, induſtry will ſupply ; and in this caſe it's the better of the two. 
And indeed to raiſe men in other Countries,cannot be call'd properly a deletms, for deleFum 
babere is to pick and cull the beft men in a Province, and to have power to chuſe thoſe who 
are unwilling as well as thoſe who are willing to the War ; which kind of dele&ws cannot 
be made exactly butin your own Dominion; for in Countries belonging to another Prince, 
you muſt be contented with ſuch as are willing, it being not to be expetted that you ſhould 
have liberty to chuſe as you pleaſe. 

Cofimo. Yet among thoſe whoare willing, you may pick and chuſe, take and leave 
what you think good, and therefore it is not ſo 1mproper to call that a Dele&ar. 

Fabritio, You are inthe right as to one way ; but if you conſider the ſecret defefts of 
ſuch an Ele&ion, you will find that in ftritneſs it is not an EleRion ;. and that for theſe 
following Reaſons. Furſt, choſe who are not your Subjes, but are willing to the Wars, 
are none of the beſt, but generally the l:wdeft and moſt diflolute Perſons in the Province 
for if any be (cangalous, idle, incorrigible, irreligious, diſobedient to their Parents, Blal- 

hemers, Cheats, and altogether ill-bred, they are thoſe who are moſt likely to liſt them- 
ves for the War, and there 15 nothing fo contrary to good and true Decgn_s, as ſuch 
kind of Hamors: When of ſuch kind of Cattle you have more offer themſelves, than the 
number you-defign to entertain, you may take your choice indeed, but the whole Maſs be- 
ing 
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ing bad, your choice can never be __ But many times it falls out, that there being not 
ſo many of them as you have occaf1on to employ, you are glad totake all, and in that caſe 


you cannot be ſaid babere deleum, fo properly, as milites conſcribere: And of ſuch kind 


of diſorderly People, the Armies of Iraly arid moſt other places do conſiſt at this day; only 
in Germany it 1s otherwiſe, becauſe there, no man is preſs'd or liſted barely upon the Empe- 
ror's Command, but as he ſtands willing and diſpoſed to the Wars himſelf; you may judge 
then what part of the ancient Diſcipline of the Romans can be introduced into an Army 
ade up of ſuch a medly of Wickedneſs. | 

Coſimo. What way 15 to be taken ? 

Fabritio, That which I recommended before, which is to chuſe out of your own Sub- 
jets, and to exerciſe your Authority in your Choice. 

, on If your Ele&ion be made in that manner, can any ancient Form be intro- 
uced ? 

Fabritio. You know it may, if it be in a Kingdom, and he who command be their 
Prince, or lawful Sovereign; and it in a Commonwealth it is the ſame, ſo he be a great 
Citizen, and made General for that time, otherwile it is no eafie matter to do any thing 
that ſhall ſucceed. . | 

Coſimo. Why Sir? FR, 

Fabritio. I ſhall cell you that hereafter, at preſent this may ſuffice, that no good is to 
be done any other way. | 

Coſimo. Well chen, theſe Levies being to be made in your own Territory, is it beſt to 
make them in the Cities or Country ? 


CHAP. Vi.” 


Whether it be beſt to chuſe your Men ont of the Cities, or Country. 


Fabritio. Po Authors who have writ any thing of this Nature, do agree unanimouſly 

that the beſt choice is in the Country where they are hd, to difficulty and 
labour z acquainted more with the Sun than the ſhade, accuſtomed to the Spade and the 
Plough, and to carry Burdens, without any ſhifting, or mutiny. But becauſe our Armies 
do confiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, my advice is, that the Horſe be raiſed in the Cities, 
and the Foot in the Country. 

Coſimo. Ot what Age would you chuſe them? 

Fabritio. Were I to raiſe a new Army, I would chuſe them betwixt ſeventeen and 
forty ; were I only to recruit an old one, I would have them always of ſeventeen. 

Cofimo, T do not well underſtand your diſtin&ion. 

Fabritie. I will tell you, were I to raiſe an Army, or ſettle a Militia where there was 
none before, it would be neceſ[ary to make choice of the moſt apt and experienced that I 
could find ( provided their age was ſuitable to the War) to inſtru them as I ſhall dire. 
But if I wereto raiſe men to recruit and reinforce an Army that was grown weak, I would 
take none above ſeventeen, becauſe thoſe who are there already will be able toteach them. 

Coſimo., You would order your Militia then, as ours is ordered with us. 

Fabritio. You ſay well, but I would Arm, and Officer, and Exerciſe, and Order them - 
in a way, I know not whether you be acquainted with in, yeur Country. 

Cofimo. Then you are for Train'd Soldiers. | 

Fabritio. Why would you have me blame them? _ 

Coſimo. Becauſe ſeveral wiſe Men have _ condemn'd them. 

Fabritio. 1 think you are in a miſtake, to ſay a wiſe man can be againſt training of 
Soldiers; a man may be thought wiſe, ( *tis poflible ) and be no ſuch thing, 

Cofimo. The ill ſucceſs which thoſe Trained Bands have always had, is a great argument 
of the truth of that Opinion. 

' Fabritio. Have a care, the fault was not more in you, than in thijm ; of which perhaps 
you may be convinced before I have done my Diſcourle. . | | 

Coſimo. You will do us a very great favour. But Lwill tell you firſt, in what it is this 
Militia 15 condemn'd, that you may afterwards juſtifie it the betcer. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the inconvenience, and convenience of Trained: Bands 
or a ſetled Militia. 


gs br is obje&ed that either they are experienced and uſeleſs, and then to rely upon 
them is to ruine the State. Orelſe they are ready and skilful, and ſtrong, and 
then, he who has the command of them may do what he pleaſes. They inſtance jin the 
Romans, who loſt their liberty by theſe kind of Men. They inſtance likewiſe in the Yene- 
netian, and the King of France; the firſt of which makes uſe only of forein Arms, leſt ſome 
time or other, they ſhould fall under the ſubje&ion of ſome oftherr Citizens: and the latrer 
has diſarmed his Subjets, with the more eaſe to keep them under command. But thoſe who 
are againſt theſe Trained-Bands, are more fearful when they are raw, and inexperienced 
than otherwiſe, and to this purpoſe they give two conſiderable reaſons. One is, be- 
caule they are unskilful, the other is, becauſe they are unwilling, and they ſay, that people 
any thing in years, never learn any thing well; anda min never does good when he is 
forced to the Wars. | 
Fabritio. The reaſons which you have alledged, are produced only by perſons who 
underſtand things at a diſtance, as I ſhall demonſtrate plainly. And firſt as to their unſer- 
viceableneſs, I ſay, there are no Soldiers more uſeful than anes own SubjeRs, and no Sud- 
jets can beordered a better way. And this being clear, and indiſputable, I will not ſpend 
time in proving it farther, becauſe I have the concurrence of all ancient Hiſtory to con- 
firmit. As tothe inexperience and force wherewith they are charged, I ſay (and it is true) 
that, inexperience makes a man cowardly, and force makes a man Mutinous ; but courage 
and experience bothare infuſed into them by arming,and exerciling, and accommodating 
them well, as ſhall be ſhown in my following difcourſe. But as to the point of force, you 
muſt know that ſuch perſons as are raiſed bythe command of a Prince, are neither to be 
altogether preſs'd, nor altogether Voluntiers; becauſe to have them altogether Voluntiers, 
would be to incur the inconvenience which I have mentioned before ; it would not be a 
fair ele&ion, and there would be very few go along with you, and wholly to force them, 
would be as dangerous on the other {ide : therefore a middle way is to be taken, neithec 
too forcible on the one fide, nor too frank on the other, but ſucha one as may tempt them 
to the War out of their reſpe& to their Prince, whoſe diſpleaſure they fear above all other 
puniſhments ; ſuch a courle as this, remper'd fo cunningly betw:xt fair means and foul, 
cannot be dangerous, nor produce that diſcontent and mutiny which occaſions ſo much 
miſchief. I do not ſay that an Army (o choſen andexerciled, is abſolutely invincible, for the 
Roman Armies were many times overcome ; and Hewmibal's Army was defeated; wherefore 
an Army cannot be fo ordered and diſciplin'd, that one may promiſe himſelf it, ſhall nevec 
be broken. The wiſe men therefore of whom you ſpeak, arc not to calculate the uſcleſnels 
of an Army, from the loſs of one Battle, but are rather to believe that having miſcarried 
once, they will be more cautious afterwards, and do ſomething ( as occaſion offers )to ex+ 
piate their diſgrace : and if the buſineſs ſhould be thorowly examined, it would not be 
found to be the defe& of the form ſo much, as want of perie&ion in their Order. And 
this (as 1 ſaid before) is to be provided againſt, not by \ pa , or.exploding the way of 
train'd Men, but by improving and correcting. it where it (ball be found amuls z and how 
that is done, I will ſhew you particularly. As eo your doubt that ſuch an orderof Soldiers, 
meeting with an Officer n_ diſpoſed, may uſurp upon you, and turn you out of your 
Government ; I anſwer, that Arms put orderly and legally inzo che hands of Citizens or 
Subjefts never did, nor will do any harm. And Cities are kept longer innocent and in- 
corrupt with thoſe, than any other Forces, nay than they are commonly without them. 
Rowe had its Cicizens in Arms four hundred years together, and yet kepr ts liberty intice ; 


Sparte preſerved its liÞtrty 800 years in the ſame poſture; ſeveral Cities have been diſarm- 
ed and kept their bbeSies:: but how long 2 Not forty years any of them, and the reaſon 
is, becauſe great Citiehave occafion for Soldiers, and when they have none of theirown, 


they are forced to entertain Strangers, which commonly do much more miſchief than their 
own, for they are more eaſily. debauched, and a popular Cirinen may mare eaſily corrupt 

employ them as Inſtruments of Uſurpation and Tyranny;when they havenothing bur 
naked, and unarmed People to deſtroy. Befides, a City ought in reaſon to be more fearful 
of two Enemies than one. For in entertaining of Strangers, a City is to have an Eye over 


her Mercenaries and her Natives; and to prove that this jealoutie is natural and aan ys 
* rememover 
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remember what I (aid before of Francis Sforzes ; whereas a City which employs only her 
own Inhabitants, feats no body elſe. But to uſe one reaſon for all, let me tell you, no 
man ever eſtabliſhed a Commonwealth, or Kingdom, who did not believe that the Inha- 
birants (if arm'd) would be willing to defend it. 

And had the Venetians been as wiſe in this, as other Counſels, they would have ſetup 
a new Monarchy in the World; and they are the more inexcuſable that have nor, be- 
cauſe their firſt Legiſlators put Arms into their hands and gave them ability to cefend 
themſelves. But their Territory being little at Land, chey employed their Arms only ac 
Sea,where they performed many great things, to the enlargement of their Country. Butin 
proceſs of time, being forced to take Arms by Land for the relief of YVicenzs, they enter- 
rained the Marqueſs of Mantous into their ſervice, and made him their General, whereas 
they ſhould rather have commitred that charge to one of their own Cyjzens, and 
ſenc him to have engaged the Enemy at Land. This unhappy reſolution was that which 
clip'd the wings of their ſucceſs, and kept them from extending their Empire; if they 
did it out of an opinion that their experience was not ſo great in Land as in Sea-affairs, 
their difference was 1mprudent ; for a Sea-Captain accuſtomed to the Confliats of the 
Winds and the Water, and the Elements, and the Enemy, ſhall ſooner make a good Land- 
Officer, where he has nothing to fight with but men; than a Land-Officer ſhall make a good 
Captain at Sea. My Country-men the Romens who were ſo knowing at Land, being at 
Wars with the Carthaginian that was ſo potent at Sea; never troubled themſelves to enter- 
rain either Grecian or Spaniard into their ſervice, though they were both ſo good Soldiers 
at Sea, but they commitred that charge to their Land Officers, who fought the Carthagi- 
nians, and beat them. If the Venetians did it to prevent the uſurpation of any of their 
fellow Citizens, I think ic was an-unneceſlary fear ; for (belides the reaſons aforeſaid) if a 
Citizen with his Sea-forces never made himſelf Maſter of any Sea-Town, he could have 
done it much lefs with any Land-force. So that hence it may be ſeen that it is not patting 

ths Cirizns in Arms, that is the cauſe of tyranny ; bur ill order, and ill management 
in the Government; for whilſt good order is preſerved, there is no danger of their bein 
arm'd, wherefore their reſolution 1n that point being imprudent, has rob'd them of muc 
reputation and happineſs. And as to the bong: of France's exror in not keeping his Sub- 
jes in diſcipline, and prepared tothe Wars, which is by you urged for an Example, thers 
15 no body (laying aſide his private paſſion) but muſt conclude that {ingle negleR to be a 
great weakneſs to his Kingdom. ' 

But my digretlion has been tao great, and perhaps beyond my deſign, yetI have done it 
the more willingly to demonſtrate to you that forein force is notto be rehed upon fo much 
as ones own Subjects; nor can ones own Subjets be prepared and adapted tor the Wars 
any way ſo well, as by training and exerciſe. Nor can there be any better way of forming 
an Army, or eſtabliſhing a Milicia in any place than that which I have preſcribed. If you 
have read the Orders of the firſt Rowan Kings, eſpecially of Servize Tullims, you will 
find his Orders like ours, and driving at nothing more than putting the Citizens into ſuch 
a poſture, that upon any emergence they might be brought ſuddenly together, and form'd 
into an Army forthe defence of the City; ; 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of what ſort of People an Army i to be compoſed of: 


Fabritio.Jd UT to return to our Levies, I ſay again, that being torecruitan old Army, I 
would chooſe my Men of about ſeventeen ; bur to raife a new one thac 
might be made fit for ſervice in a ſhort time, I would take in any betwixt ſeventeen and 


orty. | 

Cofimo, Would you in your Ele&ion make any difference of their Trades ? | 

Fabritio. Many Authors which have written on that Subje&, have made a difterence 
of their Trades, and will not allow of Faulconers, Fowlers, Fiſhers, Ruffians, or any per- 
ſons who make Sportstheir Profeflion, or are 1n any manner {ubſervient to Pleaſure : rhofe 
who they recommend to be choſen, are Labourers, Husband-men, Smiths, Farriers, Car- 
penters, Butchers, Huntſmen, and the like.. But for my own part, I ſhould natiſo: much 
conſider the quality of the Profeſfion, as the goodne(s of the Man, and which way he may 
be employed with moſt advantage. For this reaſon I think your Plough-men, and Day- 
labourers 1n the Country are more uſeful Generally than any other; for they cake more 
pains, 
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pains, and do more ſervice in an Army'than all the reſt. After them are your Smiths, 
Farriers, Carpenters, Joyners, and ſuch People to be choſen ; of which ſort it is conveni- 
ent to have good ſtore, becauſe their Arts are uſeful in an Army upon ſeveral occaſions : 
and 'cis a good thing to have Soldiers who have two ſtrings to their Bow, and yield you 
double advantage. # Mk. 
Cofimo. How are thoſe who are fic, ' or unfit for the Wars, to be diſtinguiſhed and 
known ? | 
Fabritio. T ſhall ſpeak of the manner of chooſing a Militia to form it afcerwards into 
an Army, becauſe we ſhall have occaſion again of fpeaking of the EleQtion to be made 
upon the recruiting of an old Army. I ſay therefore that the hineſs of a Perſon to be 
choſen for the Wars, is to be known by experience, ( in ſome great Archievement ) or by 
conjectures 
This proof and tryal of their Courage isnot to be found among new raiſed men it is 
neceſſary therefore where this Experience is not to be had, to have recourſe to Conjecture, 
which is to be deduced from their Age, Arts, and Stature. Of the two firſt we have ſpo- 
ken before; it remains that we ſpeak now of the third, and tell you, that ſome Perſons 
( as Pyrrbas ) have been altogether for large and tall Men. Others ( as Ceſar ) would have 
them ſtrong, well knit, and vigorous, which is to be judged by the compoſtion of theic 
Members, and the quickneſs of their Aſpet. Wheretore thoſe who treat of chat Subje, 
have recommended a lively and quick Eye,a nervous Neck,a large Breaſt,a muſculous Arm, 
a long Finger, a ſmall Belly, round and firm Thighs,and thin Feet; this kind of contexture 
always import aRtvity and ſtrength, which in a Soldier are two things principally 
to be deſired. But above all reſpe& is to be had to their Manners,and that they be indued 
with Honeſty, and Modeſty, otherwiſe you chuſe an inſtrument of Scandal, and a begin- 
ning of Corruption ; for no body can expe, that with Bruiiſhneſs and Diſhoneſty, any 
Jaudable Virtue ſhould conſiſt. Upont his occaſion it ſeems tome not impertinent (for your 
better underſtanding the importance of this way of Ele&ion) to let you know the man- 
ner in which the Roman Conſuls in the beginning of their Magiſtracy madetheir Ele&ions 
for the Rowan Legions. In which Levies (by reaſonof their continual Wars) being mix'd 
of new and Veteran Soldiers, they could procecd in the Veterans by experience, and by 
conjecture in the new. You muſt know then, theſe Levies were made either for preſent 
ſervice,. or to exerciſe them firſt, and employ them afterwards as occaſion was offered. 
And although I have ſpoken already of what is to be obſerved in the Ele&ion of (uch as 
are to be diſciphn'd and employed afterwards, yet my intention being to ſhew how an 
Army may be ordered in a Country where there 15 no military Diſcipline, and where m2n 
are not be raiſed for immediate ſervice, I ſhall ſpeak of it further. But in thole Countries 
where it is the Cuſtom to raile Forces by the Princes command, there they may have them 
always ready for preſent ſervice, as it was anciently in Rome, and is among the Swizzars at 
this day. For if in theſe kind of Levies there be new Soldiers, there are many which are 
old and experienced, which mingled with the new, will make a good Army. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Emperors (after they began to keep ſtanding Forces and Gariſons upon 
the Frontiers ) appointed Maſters for the training and inſtructing their new men whom 
they called Tyrones, as may be ſeen in the life of Maximus the Emperor. Which Cuſtom 
was not practiſed in the Armies whilſt Rome enjoyed her liberty, but only in the City, in 
which thoſe n__—_ Exerciſes being much uſed by the Youth, it came to paſs, that being 
drawn out for the Wars, they were fo well verſed and experienced inthat counterteic Di- 
_ that when afterwards they came to it in carneſt, they behaved themſelves very 
well. But when by degrees the Emperors diſuſed or aboliſhed that Cuſtom of Training, 
ww” they were conſtrained to theſe ways, which I have ſhewn you before. 
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CHAP. IX. 


How the Romans raiſed their Legions. 


TX d gonnges therefore to the manner of the Ele&ion of the Reman Legions, I ſay, that 

the Conſuls (in whoſe hands the adminiſtration of the War was wholly 
depoſited ) had taken upon them the Magiſtracy, being to raiſe an Army according to 
Cuſtom, which gave to each Conſul two Legions of the Beſt men (who were eſteemed 
the ſtrength and flower of their Army) they created four and ewenty military Tribunes, (1x 
for each Legion) and inveſted them with the ſame Authority as we do our Captains. At- 
ror 
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ter this they aſſembled all che Romans who were able to bear Arms, and che Tribu- 
hal ob arch Legion 4 pats afrer which they drew Lots in which Tribe they ſhould begin 
their Ele&ion, and where the Lot felt , our of that Tribe they chaſe four of the beſt; and 
out of them four, one was choſen by the Tribunes of the firſt Legion; and ons of the 
other three, one was choſen by the ſecond Legion; and our of theremainingewo, oe 
was choſen by the third Legion ; and the fourth Perſon belonged to the Band Legion : 


. theſe four being diſpoſed m this manner, ny PRs to the election of four more, the 
. frſt of which was choſen by the Tribunes fecond Legion; the ſecond by the Fri- 
, bunes of the third ; the chard by the fourth, and the fourth by the firſt Legion. After 
which they had a third Ele&ion ; the firſt choſe the third ; the ſecond the fourth; the third 

/ the firſt ; and the fourth the ſecond : and in this manner they varied their Ele&ions, tall at 
A length all the Legions became perfe& and equal, and were then united. As we faid before, 
the Romans had the convenience of making this ele&ion for preſent ſervice; becauſe a 

C part of ſuch as were choſen, were old Soldiers, well experienced m their Trade, and-all of 
4 them well diſciplin'd and train'd ; fo that che Ele&tions were made by experience, and con- 
uoT jeQure both 3 but where an Army is to be new raiſed, and choſen, not ſo much forpreſent 
x as future ſervice; their Eleion in that caſe is tobe made by conjecture only,and that from 
' the Age and Perſon of the Man. 

«7 Cofimo, I believe what you have ſaid to be true ; but before you paſs to another D1l- 
* courſe, I would be fatisfied in a thing of which you put me in mind, by (laying that Levies 
y to be made of ſuch Perſons as have not deen trained upin the Wars, are tobe madeby con- 
4 jeure ; and of this I am the more curious, becauſe I have obſerved in many places our 
wo Milicia's to be condemned, and eſpecially as to our numbers; for many are of Opinion a 

r were better, in re that t er t were, would be 

y leſs numbe bert ſpe& thar the fewer chere the better they would be 
5d taught, and by conſequence the Ele&ions would be better, the confuſion lefs, and they 
"# would be more capable of Reward, (whichis that whach keeps them content) and to be 
a fure be under better Command. 1 would know therefore your Opinion, whether you are 
11 for a great number or a ſmall, and what meaſures you would take in your Eleftions both of 
yy the one and the other. ; ita 

ne - = 
d. 

_ Whether it u beſt for a Militia to conſiſt of a great number or a ſmal. 

1 Fabr. C'Ecing it is your deſire to be ſatisfied, which is beſt, a great number or a ſmall; with- 
_ out doubt a great number is beſt, and not only more neceſlary,but (to keep frank- 
Y ly) a compleat and perfeR Militia is not to be had in any place where there is nor great ' 
pot plenty of men; as to your obſervation in other places, it is eaſily refuſed. For farſt, 
an the ſmalneſs of your number does not better your Soldiers, (where plenty is to be had, as in 
_ Txſcan)nor mend your EleRion ; becauſe men being to judge by we wm that Coun- 
'n | try few People would be found whoſe experience would recommend them ; foraſmuch as 
og few of them have been actually in the Wars; and of thoſe few, fewer have given ſuch te- 
Di. ſtimony of themſelves as to deſerve to be choſen before che reft 5 ſo that he who makes 
ry Ins Ele&ion in ſuch places, is to lay aſide his Experience, and to chuſe by way of conje- 
"2, &ure. Other People therefore being in this ity, I would know, if twenty young 


perſons of good Aſpeds were brought before me, by what Rules or Method I was to chuſe 
or reje&; I do not doubt but every man would confeſs the beſt way, to take, and arm,and 
— exerciſe them all, ( it being impoitble to judge till then which will be the beſt ) and to re- 
ferve yourEledtion,till having all had the ſame exerciſe,andinſtrucion,it be eafie todiſcern 
wich 1s moſt vigorous, and likely to do ſervice: fo that upon the whole, to defire but few 
1m this cafe, that your Ele&ion may be better, is without queſtion an Error. As to the 
Objecion of _ leſs inconvenienceto the Country, and to the People; I anſwer, that 


a Militia ( be ir as Iele or imperfect as it may be ) is no prejudiceto either. Becauſe ic takes 
hae away no man from his gy ve yer : obliges no man from-his Buſineſs; for mn only 
ly ot idle days to exerciſe, is rather a Recreation to the People, and advantage to the - 
; to try, than otherwiſe. Whereas if they had no ſuch dwertiſement, young men would 
ned be - on thoſe days to run out into ſome debauchery, or extravagance, which would be 
Cx much worſe than thoſe innocent Recreations, which being a hiandſome SpeRacle,. give 


At- great entertainments to young People. 
ror : 


Whereas 
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Whereas it is alledged that a leſs number is eafter paid, and by conſequence kept in bee- 
ter order and obedience ; I anſwer, That no Levies can be made of ſo few, as that t 
will be paid always to their ſatisfation. For Example, a Militia is to be eſtabliſhed of 
hve thouſand Foot: To pay them to their content would require ac leaſt 10050 Ducats'a 
Month. Firſt, 5000 Foot is not a competent Army, and 10000 Ducats a Month would 
be inſupportable to a State, and yer inſufficient to ſatishe them, or to oblige them to any 
extraordinary Enterprize. So that in ſo doing, your Expence will be great, your Force 
but ſmall; and unable to:defend you, much leſs to make any vigorous Attack. If you 
encreale their pay, or their number, it would be the more 1mpoſſible ro pay them : if 
you gavethem leſs, or liſted leſs, they would be ſo much che-more diſſatisfied, and un- 
ſerviceable. | | | 
They therefore who talk of raifing Soldiers, and paying them whilſt they are not in 
ſervice, talk ridiculouſly, and of things either 1mpoffible or uſeleſs. Tis true, when they 
are to be raiſed for immediate Service, they are always to be paid ; yet if in times of Peace 
they be the occaſion of any diſorder or inconvenience, ( which 1 cannot believe ) the ad- 
vantages of a well diſciplin'd and ready Militia does abundantly recompence ut; for where 
there 15 no ſuch Force, there is nothing ſecure. 

I conclude then,that he who would have a ſmaller number, to pay them the better, or 
for any. other of your reaſons,is mightily ignorant; for though it agrees with my Opinion, 
that let your number be what it will, it will leſſen upon your hands, (by the many acci- 
dents that are not poſlible to be avoided) yet a ſmall number would quickly dwindle to 
nothing : Belides, a great number is of more real ſervice and reputation. To this it may 
be added, That if in order to the exerciſing, you ſelect a few Perſons in Countries where 
plenty is to be had; they are ſo:remote, and at ſuch diſtance one from another, that you 
cannotbring themtoa Rendezyouz without great inconvenience; and without exerciling, 
Militias are uſeleſs, as ſhall be ſhowa 1n due place. 

Cofimo, You have ſatisfied me as ro my former Demand, but I defire you would reſolye 
me another doubt ; and that is, whether ſuch great numbers do not produce more con- 
fuſion and diſorder in the Country ? | 

Fabritio, That Opinionis as idle as the other, and for the Reaſons I ſhall give. 


—_ 
— 


CHAP. XL. 


How the inconveniencies which follow great Armies may be prevented. 


_—— who are deſigned for the Wars, may occaſion diſorder two ways, either 
among themſelves, or with other People; but the remedy is eafie, though 
their Diſcipline ſhould not prevent it ( for as to Quarrels and Mutinies among themſelves, 
Diſcipline will obviate them.) If the Country where your Levies areto be made,be fo weak, 


that they have no Arms among them, or {o ananimoolly united among themſelves, thar 
t 


they have no Head, this Order and Militia will make them more fierce and couragious 
againſt Strangers, without any impediment to their Unity ; For men who are well diſci- 
plin'd; are as tender of breaking the Laws when they are Armed, as much as when they 
arediſarmed,nor can they be any ways altered, unleſs the Officers which you ſet over them 
debauch them, and which way that is to be done, 1 ſhall ſhew you preſently. Burt if the 
Country where your Levies are to be made, are in Arms, and diſunited, this way will be 
ſufficient to unite them; for thoughthey had Arms and Officers of their own before, yet 
they were ſuch Arms as were uſeleſs in War, and ſuch Officers as rather bred and provoked 
Murinies, than prevented or ſuppreſs'd them. And the reaſon 1s becauſe in thoſe Coun- 
tries as ſoon as a'man is offended, he repairs immediately to the head of his Party, who to 
maintain his own Reputation, encourages him to Revenge; whereas a publick General 
proceeds quite contrary. So then by this way Seditions are prevented, Unity eſtabliſhed, 
Provinces united(but weak) continue their Union, andare freed of their weakneſs: Pro- 
vinces diſunited and mutinous, are reconciled and compoſed, and their ferocity which 
was employed formerly in diſorders, is nya now to the advantage of the publick. 
As to the proviſion/that 1s to be made that they injure not other People, it 15 to be conf1- 
dered that that is not to be done, but by the faulc of their Officers; and to prevent the 
Officers from occaſioning ſuch diſorders, it is neceſlary that care be taken that they donot 
uſurp too great an Authority over their Soldiers, which Authoriy 1s to be gained two a 4 


s 
either by nature, or accident ; the way by nature, 1sto be prevented by providing ys 
| who 
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who 1s born in a place, be never put to command the Forces raiſed in the ſame place, but 
be put atthe head of ſuch Troops as are raiſed in other Countries, with whom he has no 
natural Converſe. As to the accidental way, things are tobe fo ordered, that the Com- 
manders in Chief be changed every year; for the continuation of a Command over the 
ſame men, contracts ſuch a friendſhip and intimacy berwixt them, as is many times per- 
verted to the prejudice of the Prince. Which changes, how uſeful they have been tothoſe 
who have uſed them, and how much the omiflion of them have been prejudicial to other 
People, may be obſerved by the example of the Kingdom of Afhris, and the Empireot the 
Romans ; for that Kingdom continued a thouſand years without Tumult or Civil War, 
which proceeded from the annual changing of the Officersof the Army. And in the Ro- 
man Empire, after Fulixs Ce/ar was killed, all the Civil Wars, and Conſfpiracies which hap- 
ned betwixt the Officers and the Emperors, proceeded from nothing but holding the OF- 
ficers continually in Command. And if any of the firſt Emperors, or thoſe who rul'd 
afterwards with any Reputation ( as Adrianws, Marcws, Severn and the like ) had had the 
providence to have introduced that Cuſtom into their Armies, without doubt their Empire 
would have been more quiet and durable; for their Generals would not have had ſo much 
opportunity to Rebel, the Emperors would not have been depos'd fo often, and the 
Senate (in default of Succeflion ) having more authority in the Ele&ion of a new Emperor, 
would undoubtedly have choſen better. Burt ill Cuſtoms (either thorow the ignorance,or 
inadvertancy of Mankind) are not to be eradicated by Examples either good or bad. 

Coſmo. 1 fear my Demands have drawn you from your intended Diſcourſe, for from 
ſpeaking of Levies and Militias, and ſuch things, we are got clear upon another Subje& ; 
{> thae had I not excuſed my lelf before, 1 ſhould think 1 deſerved reprehenſ1on. 

Fabritio. Let not that trouble you, all that we have faid is pertinent enough, for being 
to treat of the __ Mulitias (which is condemned by many People) and 1 to defend it, 
was . a—_ that we ſhould begin with the way of Ele&ion; and firſt as to the 
Cavalry. 


CHAP. XIL. 
Of the Cavalry. 


Fabr. $ he Cavalry anciently was-raiſed out of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable of 

the City, but with reſpe& to the age, and quality of the Perſon. Of theſe there 
were only three hundred to a Legion ; fo that in each Conſular Army, the Romans had 
never above {ix hundred Horſe. 

Coſmo. Would you have a ſtanding Militia of Horſe to exerciſe them at Home, and 
employ them afterwards in the War ? : 

Fab. To do well, you cannot do otherwiſe, if you would have Soldiers of your own, 
and not rely wholly upon ſuch as make War their Profeflion. 

Coſmo, How would you chuſe them ? : 

Fab. I would imitate the Rewans, chuſe them out of the wealthieſt, give Officers as 
they do at this day, and ſee them well armed, and well exerciſed. 

Coſmo, Would it be well to allow them any pay ? 

Fab. Yes truly it would, yet it ſhould be no more than would keep their Horſe; for 
otherwiſe lying continvally upon them, they would become grievous to the Subje, and 
give them occafion to complain of you. 

Coſmo, What number would you have, and how would you Arm them? 

'Fab. You are too quick, and paſs from one thing to another ; I'll anſwer you to that 
in er place, when I have told you how the Foot are to be Armed, and prepared for 
a Field-Batte 
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CHAP. I 


What Arms were moſt uſed by the Ancients in their Wars. 
Fabr. \ X | Hen you have raiſed your Men, the next thing is to furniſh them with 
Arms: and before you do that, I think it not amiſs to examine what 
| Arms were moſt uſed by the Ancients, and chuſe the beſt. The Romans 
divided their Infantry into thoſe who were compleatly, and thoſe who were ſlightly armed. 
Thoſe who were lightly armed, were called Yelites, under which name all were compre- 
hended who carried Bows, and Slings, and Darts; the greateſt part of them had Caſques 
upon their Heads for their defence, and a kind of Buckler upon their Arm. They fought in 
no order, and at diſtance from thoſe who were arm*d compleatly ; Their Arms confiſted 
of a Head-piece, or Morrion which came down to their Shoulders, a Brigandine down to 
their Knees, their Legs and Arms were covered with Greaves, and Gauntlets, a Buckler 
covered with Iron, about two yards long, and one broad, an Iron Ring about it to keep off 
the blows, and another within to keep it from the dirt when it was laid upon the ground. 
Their offenſive Weapons were a Sword at their left Thigh, about a yard and a half long, 
with a Dagger on their right fide. They carried a Dart 1n their Hand which they called 
Pilum, whe upon a Charge they darted at the Enemy. 

Theſe were the Arms with which the Romans conquered the whole World. And though 
ſome of their ancient Writers do give them a Spear in form of a Spit; I do not fee how 
ſuch a W could be handled by one that carried ſuch a Buckler, for it was too heavy to 
be managed with one hand ; befides (unleſs it were in the Front where they had room to 
make uſe of them) it was impoflible to uſe them in their Ranks; for the nacure of Battels 
is ſuch (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) that they do always contract and keep cloſe, as being in 
much leſs danger, than when they are drawn up looſer and at a diſtance: So that in that 
cloſe order all Arms that are above two yards long, are not to be uſed ; for having a Spear 
that is to be managed with both Hands, if your Buckler were no hindrance, it could not 
hurt your Enemy when he was near. 1f you take it in one hand,anid manage your Buckler 
with the other, you muſt take it in the middle, and-then there will be ſo much of it be- 
hind, that they who come after you will hinder you from handling it: So that it is true, 
either the Remans had no ſuch Haft#, or it they had, they made but little uſe of them. 
For if you read the Hiſtory of Tirws. Livias, in the deſcription of all his Batteks, you will 
ſcarce: ever find he mentions thoſe Hef e, but tells you all along, that having darted'their 
Pila, they fell to the Sword. My Opinion therefore is, that this Hafe be laid afide, and 
that in imitation of the Romens we make uſe of their Sword and'Buekler, and other Arms, 


without troubling our ſelves with that. | 
 Grecians: for their: defence did not arm: ſo heavily as the Romans, but for offence, - 

they relied more upon the Spear, than the Sword, eſpecially the Macedonian Phalanx, who 
carried of thoſe Javelings, which they called Sariſe, with which they brake the Enemies 
Battels, and kept their own firm and entire. And though ſome Writers ſay, that they alfo* 
had their Bucklers, yet I know not ( for the reaſons atoreſaid ) how they could conſiſt. 
Beſides, in the Battel betwixt Paulus Emilizs and Perſeus King of Macedon, Ido not remem- 
ber that any mention was made of any Bucklers, but only of their Sariſe, and yet the 
Romans had much adoto overcome them. So that my Opinion is, the Macedonian Pha- 
lanx7mwas;uſt ſuch a Body as the Swizzers. Battalion, whoſe whole force lies in their Pikes: 
The Romans were likewiſe accuſtomed t@adorn their Soldiers with Plumes of Feathers 
in their Caps, which renders an Army beautiful to their Friends, and a their 
nemiecs. 
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Enemies. In the firſt beginning of the Ramen Wars, their HorſFuſed around Shield, a 
| an 


Helmet upon their Heads, | the reſt of their Bodies naked ; their offenſive Arms 
were a Sword and Javelin, with a long thin Spike at the end of it ; and fo being incum- 
bred with Shield and Javelin, they could uſe neither of them well; and being unarmed, 
they were more expoſed to the Enemy.  _ | | 

' Afterwards they came to arm themſelves like their Foot, only their Shield was a little 
ſhorter, and ſquarer, their Lance or Javelin thicker, with Pikes at each end ; that if by ac- 
cident one of them ſhould miſcarry, the other might be ſerviceable. Withtheſe Arms 
both for Horſe and Foot, my Country-men the Roman: went thorow the whole World, 
and by the greatneſs of their ſucceſſes, 'tis likely they were as well accounted as any Army 
ever was And Tirw Livixs in many places of his Hiſtory makes it credible, where com- 
paring the Armies of the Enemies, ſays, Bus the Romans for Courage, faſhion of their Arms, 
and Diſcipline were before them all. And for that reaſon I have choſento ſpeak particular- 
ly rather of the Conqueror's Army, than the Arms of the Conquered. It follows now, 
: tho I ſay ſomething of the way of Arming at preſent. 


— 
——— —— — 


CH AP. IL. 
Of the Arms which are uſed at preſent, and of the Invention of the Pike. 


Fabritio. Tz E Soldiers of. our times do; wear for defenfive Arms, Back and Breaſt ; 
and for offenſive a Launce, nine yards long, which they call a Pike, with 
a Sword by their {ide rather round than ſharp, Theſe are generally the Arms which they 
wear at this day, few wear Greaves and Gantlets, and none_at all Head-pieces. Thoſe 
few who have no Pike, do carry Halbards, the Staff three yards long, and the head like 
Axe. They have among them Muſquetiers,' who with their Fire-arms do the ſame 
rvice which was done formerly by the Bows and Slings. This manner of arming with 
Pikes, was found out by the Germans, and particularly by the Swizzers, who being poor, 
and defirous to preſerve their liberty, were and are ſtill neceſlicated to contend againſt the 
ambition of the Princes of Germany who are rich, and able to entertain Horſe, which the 
Swizzers are not able to do. So that their ,Force conſiſting principally in:Foot, being to 
defend themſelves againſt the Enemies Horſe, they w iged to revive the old way of 
drawing up, ' and find. out Arms that might defend them againſt them. This neceflity 
put them upon continuing, or reviving of the old Orders,fvithout which (as every wiſe man 
knows ) the Foot would be uſeleſs; for which cauſe they make uſe of Pikes-not only. co 
reliſt and keep off , but to.attack, and ſometimes to.difordeg the Horſe. And by vertue of 
theſe Arms, and theſe Orders, the Germans have,aflumed the gopfidence with 15 or 20009. 
of their Foot. to attack a vaſt Body of Horſe; of which *tis not above 25 ſince we 
had a moſt ſignal Experiment ; and ſo many. great Examples. are of their Courage 
(founded upon their Arms,,.and their Qrder ). that after, Charles VIII's Expedition into 
Jaly, all: Nations made uſe of them, inſomuch as thereby the Spaniard: grew: into, great 
Coſmo... Which manner of. Arms do you prefer, . | the German , or the Ancient 
Roman. F, p dr vigor wants &, am Agyiine 
'  Fabritie. | The Roman without doubt, and T will tell you the;uſefulneſs and-inconveni- 
ence of them both. a] ils wil wat 7 pets { 1 


the a. FY _ — 
— — _— 


curry mp0 
| Whether the Ancient, er Modern is the beſt way of Arming. 


C bo E German FootAare able not only to ſuſtain, but cobeat the Cavalry, they are better 
for dition, and can draw themſelves up better, . becauſe not over peſtered with 
Arms. On the other fide, Footare more expoſed to wounds both at hand and at a diſtance.. 
They are not ſo uſeful likewiſe in Scormingof Towns, and are in great danger where 
there is vigorous reſiſtance. But the Romans were ſo well armed, they could encounter 
and baffle the Horſe as well ns Germans, and were ſecure againſt their blows by vertue 
of their Arms;.could manage themſelves youre in an Engagement with their Swords, mow 
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the Germans with their Pikes; and aſſault a Town better under the ſhelter of their Targets. 
So that the only inconvenience was the weight of their Arms, and the trouble of carrying 
them along, which they eaffly furmounted by, accuſtoring thernſelves to all kind of difhi- 
culties and hardſhips, and you know Cuſtom 15 a ſecond Nature, You muſt know like- 
wiſe that Foot are many times to engage bath againſt Horſe and Foot together, and con- 
ſider alſo that theſe kind of Soldiers would be altogether unferviceable, and could never 
ftand againſt Horſe ; or if they conld bear np againſt chem, yet chey wonld ſtill be afraid 
of the Foot, keft they ſhould be better armed, and berter ordered than my Now if you 
confider the Romans and Germans together, you will queſtionleſs diſcover that the Germans 
had muchthe advantage m charging and breaking a of Horſe (as we faid before) but 
to engage a Body of Foot armed, and brdered like the Romans, they have much the dif. 
advantage . So that by this you ſee what advantage and diſadvantage, the one has of the 
other, the Reman: were able to fight Foot and Horfe both, and the Germans are able to 
dex} only with Horſe. 

Coſmo. 1 would defire you to give us att Example, that we may underſtand it the 
better. 


Fabritio. I ſay, you will find in many you of our Hiſtory, the Romen Foot have over- 


come great Bodies of Horſe,and you ſhall never find that pe were overcome by Foot, by 
reaſon of any defe in their Arms, or any advantage which the Enemy hadin theirs. For 
had their way of arming been found: inconvenient, one of theſe two things would have 
followed, they would not have advanced with their Conqueſts ſo far (their Enemy being 
better arm'd,) or elſe they would have arm'd as the Enemy did, and left their own way ; 
and beeanfe neither the one nor the other was done, it follows probably that their way of 
arming wasthe beſt, With the Germans it was otherwiſe,as 2ppears by the ill ſucceſs which 
they have had whenever they have been engaged with Foot that were well ordered, and as 
valiant as they ;5 which proceeded from the adrantage the Enemy had of them in their 
Arms. Philippe Viſcomre Ditke of Milav being aſſaulted by 18000 Swizzers, ſent againft 
them the Count Carmigmdls, who' was his General at that time. Cormignuole, with 6000 
Horſe, and a few Foot wetit to encouter therti, and coming to an nent was beaten 
for his pats. Citrmignuols being a wiſe Man; quickly diſcovered the advatitage which the 
Enemy had itt their Foot over his Horſe; 'having rallied and recruited his Army, he ad- 
veneed apainſtehe Switzer: zgarh ; and when he came near them, he caufed his Horſe to 
diſmount;- arf'erigzging them ſmartly itt chat poſture, he pur'them all to the rour, and 
molt of thehy ts the Sword; only 300e were left, who finding themſelves paſt remedy, 
threw down their Arms. © Gs fell 4 

 Coſow0. FROW comes that great panty; , : 8 077-4 

' - Fobritio. Teeldyon before, but ſince y I'not regard it, I will repeat it again, The 
Gtrman Infantty have little or hodefenfive-Arrns, and for offentive they hve the Pike and 
the Sword, ard with theſe Weapons, atid irr thar'order they anack the Enettiy. ” But if the 
Enetny be well provided for hisdefencefas the Cavalry were which Carmiznubls caufed to 
diſnount ) and receives ther in any good: Order, they- may deat well enough-with che 
Swhtters if-they carr but*ebine tothe Sword; for when they onee ger within them, the 
tewgph of their Pikes make them nſetefs, and falling theri to' their Sword, they have the 
diſadvantage of wanting defenſive Arms, with which the Enemy is provided, So that con- 
fideritig'he-advancape: 2rd diſadvantage on both fides, it will appear that they who have 
no defenſive Arms, are withput remedy, if the Enemy charges but home, and paſſes their 
Pikes 5 for ict os abentySFHanGe: as T ſhall ſhew, when [ have told you theit manner 
of drawing up) and prefling on perpetually, they muſt of neceſlity cont ſ6-neat as to 
reach one another with their Swords, and though ſome few perhaps may be killed or tum- 
bled down with their Pikes, yet thoſe that are d prefling ftill on, are ſuffi 


' cientto carry 
the Vitory; and this was the reaſon why Carmignuola overcame with ſo great ſlaughter 


of the Swiſſes, and o little of his own Arny. 

Coſmo, Conſidering that Carmignuola's Forces were men at Arms, and (though on 
foot ) yet armedevtn 
cerprize, to 

'"Rabris 


eatly, in my judgtteric would be convenienc upon atly great En- 


arm your Foot in that manner. ky tt - 

i 'Hidyon tortenbred what I t6ld' belhre ety is wer Pride Winch 

you | 1 of that Opinion: ' For a Foot Seldfer wich a 
Sn amore i 


Head piece; plate 2114; his Legs covered with Iron; better able 
fdomatonad-1 5 mera the Pikes; and break irito them, than one of the'nieti "ar Arms 
Pont xoade-) 4 acory co am fo Oy waged - | 


--Þ willgivs 4617s tiiodetre- Example: Certain Companies of Spaniſh Foot were tranſported 
out of. $ic5ty,” ahd lanided*in the Kingdom of 'Neples; being to ſupply Gonfal vo, - wh 
G71 : : 1ege 
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befieged it Barletts by che French, Monſitar 2 Aubigny had tiotice bf their March, and 
wetit to theet them with his thief at Arms,and Tone 4560 be 4ng Foot, who preſſed upon 
theth with their Pikes, arid opetted the _—_ Body, but by the help of ctheit Biicklets, and 
the agility of their Bodies, havitig gdt dhder theit Pries,and fo nitar as that they could come 
at them with thei Swords, the Spariard: had the day with the ſlaughter of molt of the 
8wiſſes, Every one knows how itrany of the Swiſſes Foot wete cut off at the Battel of Ra- 
vera, and all upon the ſatme aceotint, the Spaniſh Foot havipg ot to then with their 
Swords, atd had cut thend cetrainly ih pieces, had they riot x. relciied by ths Preneh 
Hotfe: and yer the Spaniards drawirig chemfelves itito 4 cloſe Otrder, fectired therhlelves. 
I conclude t ofe, 4 good Itifantry ought to be able not only to ſuftairi the Horſe, Bir 
toehcounter the Foot, which (45 Lhave ſaid many times before) is to be done by being well 
ttn'd and well ordered. | | _ 
Coſmo. Tell me thetefore, I beſeech you, how you would have then arm'd ? 


——_ —_— 


CHAP. Iv. 
How Foot ſhould be arm'd, and of the forct and convenience of Men at Arms. 


es | Would take both of the Rowan and Getwan drriis, and half my men ſhould be 
arm'd with the one,and half with the other ; for if in 6000 Foot (as I ſhall ex- 
plain to you hereafter ) I ſhould have 3000 with Bucklers like the Romans, 2000 Pikes, 
and 1000 Muskets, like the Swiſs; I think I ſhould do well enough; for I wquld place 
ty Pikes cither in my Front, of where-ever | INS the Enenues Horſe mfght make 
any impreffion ; 7 be pn arid Swords ſhonld ſecond my Pikes, arid be very'conducing 
to the Vidtory, as I ſhall demonſtrate. So that I think an Infantry chusordeted would bs 
too hard for any other. | © play 

Coſme., What you have (aid about the Foot, is ſufficient. I ptay let ts now hear what 
you judge of the Horſe, and which'way of equipping chem is the beſt, the Ancient, 6t 


rn. ; 
- Fabritio. 1 think the preſent way is the beſt; if reſpe& of the great Saddles arid Stirrups, 
( which were not inuſe among the Ancients) and make men fit ſtronger and firmer apon 
their Horſes. I think our way of arming now is mots ſecure, and a Body of our Horſe will 
make a greater Fr thrrev thaty a Body of the' old. Yet am of Opinion that Cavalry are 
not to be more eſteerried now than of old,. becauſe c as'1 have fail they Nave'in our days 
been oft worſted by the Foot, and fothey always will be, if the Eoor be atm'd afd ordered 
&s aboveſaid. Tigranes King of Armnia cine into the Field agaidft the Roman Army, 
fitder the command of Lucullis, with 502-0 Ho (& many of ther drav'd hike.our men 
at Arms, ( which' chey called Carafr 48: ) che Roars confilting only of 65600 Hotle; and 
t $020 Foot. Whereupon, in contempt of their tturiber, ing © thor ſaw theni, he ſaid, 
That they were biker the Train of an Enibaſſador than 4n Arity, Nevertheleſs,” When $ Y 
eame to fight, he was beaten ; and he who wrices che ſtory, blaonies this Cataftd&);; ati i 
elates them! unſerviceable 3 For (ſays he) Baving Beateriover Bei Faces, they cannot {o well 
ſee bow to offend the Entry, and being laden with Arm if by accident tBiir Horſe bi killed, or 
throws ther nyon the ground, they cantiat get 7 4x, nor belp themſelves in any pidnner, 
Ffay-then, that Nation or Kingdoty whith prefers their Horſe to chair Foot, ſhall always 
be weak, arid" in danger of rune, as Iely has experimented ini'out tittie, having been 
expoſed to ruitie and depredaribn'by Strangers, fof. wane of Foot, Which has been yery 
mtchneglected; and all the Soldiets fer on Horſe-back: butiit'is good e hays Hor 
too, yer not to make them the ſtrength of their Army, but ſufficient ro ſecond the Foot z 
for they are of great uſe for ſconting, making itiroads into the eee Country, railing 
Coritributions, infeſting the Enemy, arid ciitting off Cofivoys and ſiipplies of Proviſions ; 
nevertheleſs; whetithey cometo a Field-fight which isthe main inippreance'of a »N ar,and 
the vety end for which Armies ate raifed, they are not fo [erviceable as Foot, though in- 
deed'in a rout they; arg berter to' purſue: | = = 
Coſthv. T cannot concur with you in this for two Reaſons : one is, the Parthian: uſed 
nothing'but Horſe, and yet had their ſhare sf the World as well a the Romans; and 
the other is, becauſe I carinot ſee which way the Cavalry can be ſuſtained by the Foot, 
arid from whence proceeds the ſtrengrh of che one, and'the weakneſs Fe other: - | 
Fubr. 1 think 1 have told you, orelfe I will tell you now, that my diſcourſe of Militaty 
Afﬀairs ſhall exrend no farther than Evrope. Being intended*nvu farther, I donot think = 
03 | > 
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ſelf obliged to give a reaſon for their Cuſtoms in Aſie, yet this I may ſay, that the Parthian 
Diſcipline was quite contrary. to the Rowen ; for the Parthians fought always on Horle- 
back in confuſion and diſorder, which way of fighting is very uncertain. The Romans 
_ enerally on foot, in cloſe and firmorder,and they overcame one another variauſly, 
ast ce wherethey fought was open, or ſtreight: in ſtreight places the Romans had the 
better z in Champion, the Parthians, who were able to do great things in reſpe& of the 
Country which they were to defend, it being very large, a thouſand miles from the Sea, 
not a River ſometimes within two or three days march, and Towns and Inhabitants very 
thin. So that an Army like the Roman, peſtered and incumbred with their Arms,and their 
Order, could not paſs thorow the Country without great lols, by reaſon the ſtrength of the 
Enemy conſiſted in Horſe which were nimble, here to day, and to morrow fifty miles off 
And this may be a reaſon why the Parthians prevailed with their Horſe, ruiningthe Army 
of Craſſus, and put Marc Anthony into ſo much danger. Burt as I ſad before, my intention 
45 not to ſpeak any thing of the Armies out of Europe, and therefore I ſhall inſiſt only upon 
the Romans, the Grecians, and the Germans. 


CHAP. V. 


The difference betwixt Men at Arms, and Foot, and upon which we ate 
moſt #0 rely. 


Fabritio. WE come now to your other Demand, in which you deſire to under- 
| ' ſtand what Order, or what natural Virtue it is that makes the :Foot 
better than the Horle. _ G , FoaagtS o 
I ſay in the firſt place, Horſe cannot march into all Countries as Foot can ; they arenot 
ſoready to obey Orders when there is any-ſudden occaſion to change them : for when they 
are upon their march, if there be occaſion.to wheel, or face about, to advance, or ſtop, or 
retreat, they cannot do it with that dexterity as the Foot. . Upon any rout or diſorder, 
Horſe cannot rally ſo well, (though perhaps they are not purſued) which is not ſo withthe 
Again, it is frequently ſeen, a brave 300A glaring Man may be upon a bad Horſe, and a 
Coward upon a good, and that iriequality is the occaſion of many diſorders. Nor let an 
one think ſtrange thats Body of Foat can ſuſtain che fury of the Horſe, becauſe an Horſe 
is a ſenſible creature,an being pppehenlivect danger, is not eaſily brought into ic. -Andif 
it be conſidered what forces them on, and yhat forces them off, ic will be found that thac 
which keeps them off, is greater than chat which pricks them on ; for that which puts them 
forward is but a ſpur, whilſt that which keeps them off, is a Pike or aSword. So that it has 
been many times ſeen both by ancient and ;:madern Experience, that. a Body of Foot are 
ſecure and inſuperable by Horle. mW objeR, that coming on galloping to the Charge, 
makes the Horle ruſh furiouſly upon the Enemy, and to be leſs careful of the Pike than the 
Spur. Tatiſwer, that thongh a Horſe bein his career, when he ſeesthe Pikes, he will ſtop 
of himſelf; and when he feels them prick, he will ſtop ſhort; and when you preſs him-on, 
will turn either on the one (ide or the other: and if you have a mind to make the experi- 
ment, try if you can to run a Horſe againſt a Wall, and you ſhall find very few that will 
do it. Ceſar, when he was in France, being to fight a Batce] with the Swizzers, cauſed, all 
his Horſe to diſmoygt, and ſend their Horſes away, as being fitter to fly than to fight ups, 
But though Horſe are naturally ſubje& tp'theſe unpedymencs, he who commands the Boar 
is to march ſuch ways as are likely to be moſt difficult for Horſe, and.he ſhall ſcarce come 
into a Country but ſuch ways are tobe found. If you march over mountainous and hilly 
places, thevery ſituation will ſecure you againſt the fury of the Horle ; your march be in 
a Plain, you will ſeldom march any where but you will have Plow'd-fields, or H Ss, OT, 
Woods to ſecure you :, for every Ditch, every Bank, how inconſiderable ſoever, takes off 
from'the fury of the Horſe, and every Plow'd-field, or. Vineyard retards.chem. Andaf 
you come to a Battel, it will be the ſame as in a march; for every ſmall accident thar hap- 
penstoa horſe, diſmays him, and takes off his courage. However, I will not omiccoxell. 
you one thing, that the Reman: truſted ſo much to their Orders, and Arms, that hadir been 
m their power to have choſen a piaeyttiar had been ſteep, and convenient to ſecure them 
againſt horſe, (though they had not been able to draw themſelves up) or anopen place 
(more obnoxious to the horſe) where they might put themſelves hand{omly in Baccalia they 
as wy | chole 
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choſe always the laſt, and rejected the firſt. But it being time to come now to their man- 
ner of Exerciſe, having arm*dour Foot according tothe ancient and modern way, let us 
ſee what Exerciſe the Rowans gave them before they brought them to a Battel. 


4 


CHAP. VI. 


How the Soldiers were exerciſed. 


"I they be never ſo well choſen, and never ſo well arm'd, Soldiers are carefull 

to be Exerciſed, for without Exerciſe they are good for nothing. And this Exerciſe 
ought to bee three-fold : one 1s to innure them to labour and hardſhip, and make them 
dexterous and nimble; another to teach them how to handle their Arms ; and the third to 
teach them to keep their Ranks and orders in their Marches, Bartels, and Encampments : 
which are three great things in an' Army.For if an Army that marches,is drawn up well, and 
encam ders and skiltully, the General ſhall gain Reputation, let the ſucces be as ic 
will. Whorefors all ancient Commonwealths provided particularly for theſe Exerciſes by 
their Cuſtoms and Laws, ſo that nothing of that nature was omitted. They exerciſed 
their Youth to learn them to be nimblein running, active to leap, ſtrong to throw the Bar, 
and to Wreſtle, which are all _ qualities 1n a Soldier, for running and nimbleneſs 
fits them for poſlefling a place before the Enemy ; to fall upon them on a' ſudden in their 
Quarters,, and purſue with more execution in a Rout; Activity makes them with more eaſe 
avoid their blows, leap a Ditch,or climba Bank; and ſtrength makes them carry their Arms 
betrer, ſtrike better, and endure the ſhock better : and above all to innure them to labour, 
they accuſtomed their Soldiers to carry great weights, which cuſtom is very neceſſary; for 
in great Expeditions it happens many times that the Soldiers are forced to carry ( beſides 
their Arms) ſeveral days Provifions, which without being accuſtomed to labour, would be 
more tedious tothem, and by this, great dangers are many times avoided, and great Vito- 
ries many times attained. As to their way of accuſtoming them to their Arms, they did 
it in this manner. They made their young Men wear Head-pieces twice as heavy as thoſe 
which they were to wear in the Field, and inſtead of Swords, they gave Cudgels with Lead 
run into them, much heavier than their Swords. They cauſed each of them to fix a Pile 
into the ground three yards high, and faſten it-ſo ſtrong that no blows may be able to bat- 
ter or ſhake it: againſt which Pile or Stake the youth were accuſtomed to exerciſe them- 
ſelves wich cheir Cudgel or Buckler, as it had been an Enemy; ſtriking it ſometimes as ic 
were on the Head, ſometimes onthe Face, then on the Sides, Legs, before and behind ; 
ſometimes retreating, and then advancing again: and by this way of Exerciſe they made 
themſelves dexterous and skilful howto defend themlelves, and offend an Enemy. And 
for the heavineſs of their counterfeit Arms, they did it to make the true ones appear more 
light. The Romans taught their Soldiers rather to thruſt than to cut with their Swords 
becauſe thruſts are more mortal, more hard to be defended ; and he that makos it, is not fo 
eafily diſcovered, and is readier to double his thruſt than his blow. Do not admire that 
the Ancients concerned themſelves in fuch little things; for when People come to handy 


' Rtrokes, every ſmall advantage is of great importance; and this is not my own Opinion 


only, but is taught by many Authors. The Ancients thought nothing more beneficial in a 
Commonwealth, than to have ſtore of men well exerciſed in Arms; for *tis not the 
Splendor of their Gemms, nor their Gold, that makes the Enemy run, but the fear of 
their Arms. 

The faults which one commits in other things may bs repaired, but thoſe which are 
committed in War are never to be redreſſed ; beſides, experience in this kind makes men 
more audacious and bold, for no man fears to do that which he thinks he underſtands: the 
Ancients therefore would have their Citizens exerciſe themſelves in all Military ations, 
and made them caſt Darts (much heavier than the true ones) againſt their Pales: which - 
befides that it taught them Dexterity, it was a great ſtrengthener of their Arm. They 
brought up their youth«likewiſe to che Bow and Sling, in all which Exerciſes they were 
profeſſed Maſters ; ſothat when' afterwards they were drawn out to the Wars, they were 
perfe& Soldiers both in courage and diſcipline, nor were they defective in any thing, bur 
keeping their Ranks in their Marches, and recewing Ordersin their Fights ; which was 
quickly fearn'd by mixing chem' with fuch as had ſerv'd along time. 

Coſmo, What Exerciſes would you recommend at prelent ? 


Fabritio, 
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Fabritio. Several of thoſe which I have mentioned, as Running, Leaping, throwing the 
Bar, accuſtoming them to heavy Arms, teaching them to ſhootin the Croſs,and long Bow, 
and Musket, which is a new Engine, (as you know) but very good. And to theſe Exerciſes 
I would accuſtom all the youth in my Country, but with more induſtry and ſolitude thoſe 
Exerciſes which are uſeful in War, and all their Muſters ſhould be in idle days. I would 
have them learn to ſwim likewiſe, which is a very uſeful thing, for they are not ſure of 
Bridges where-ever they come, and Boats are not always to be had. So that your Army 
not knowing how to ſwim, is deprived of ſeveral conveniencies, and loſe many fair op- 
portunities of ation. The reaſon why the Romans exerciſed their youth 1n the Campas 
Martins, was, becauſe of its nearneſsto the Tyber, whereafter they had tired themſelves at 
Land, they might refreſh, and learn to ſwim in the Water. | 

I would have alſo the Cavalry exerciſed as of old, which is moſt neceſſary; for beſides 
teaching them to Ride, it teaches them to fit faſt when they come to a Charge. Tothis end 
they had Horſes of wood upon which they exerciſed, vaulting upon them ſometimes with 
their Arms, and ſometimes without, very neatly and exa&tly, without any afliſtance ; 
ſo that upon a ſignal from their Captain they were immediately on Horſe-back, and up- 
on another f1 = as ſoon upon the ground. And as thoſe Exerciſes both for Horſe and 
Foot were ea(ie in thoſe times,they would be the ſame now to any Prince or Commonwealth 
that would employ their Youth that way, as is to be ſeen in ſeveral Cities in the Weſt, 
where they are continued. They divide their Inhabitants into ſeveral Parties, and every 
Party is denominated by the Arms whichthey wear; and becauſe they uſe Pikes, Halbards, 
Bows,and Harquebuſles, they are called Pike-men, Halbardiers, Bow-men, and Harquebuſ- 
fiers : every Inhabitant 1sto declare in what Company he w1ll be liſted ;_ and becauſe ſome 
for their Age and other impediments are not apt for the Wars, there is a choice made out 
of every Order, of ſuch Perſons as are called the Gizrati being ſworn to ſee the reſt exer- 
ciſed in their ſeveral Arms, according to their reſpe&tive denominations, and every one of 
them has a certain place appointed where their Exerciſes are to be made; and all that be- 
long to that Order ( beſides the Giurati) repair thither with ſuch Monies as are neceſlary 
for their expence. What therefore is done actually by them, we may do as well, but our 
imprudence will not ſuffer us to imitate any thing that 15 good, By theſe Exerciſes the 
ancient Infantry were very good,-and at this day the weſtern Foot are better than ours, be- 
cauſe the Ancients exerciſed them at Home, (as in the Commonwealths,) or in the Field 
(as by the Emperors) for the reaſons aforeſaid. But we will not exerciſe them at Home, 
and in the Field we cannot, they not being our SubjeRs,arg not to be compelled but to what 
Exerciſes they pleaſe : and this want of Authority to exerciſe them has cauſed our Armies 
firſt to be negligent and remiſs, and afterwards our Diſcipline; and has been the cauſe 
that ſo many Kingdoms and Commonwealths (eſpecially in ay) are ſo weak and in- 
conſiderable. | 

But to return to our Order, and the buſineſs of Exerocifing, I ſay, that it is not ſufficient 
to make an abſolute Soldier, to innure a man to labour, to make him ſtrong, ſwift,and dex- 
terous, but he muſt learn likewiſe to keep his Ranks well, to obey Orders, and the direti- 
ons of the Trumpet and Drum; to know how to do right, Randing ſtill, retiring, ad- 
vancing, fighting, and marching 3 for without this Diſcipline be oblerved with all accu- 
rate diligence, your Army will never be good. And without doubt men who are furious 
and diſorderly, are much more unſerviceable than Cowards; for order drives away fear, 
and diſorder Jefſens a mans Courage. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of what number of Men, and of what Arms a Battalion u to confiſt; and of ex- 


erciſing in Companies to make them ready either to give a Charge, or re- 
cerve zt. 


AN D that you mars better underſtand what is ſaid before, you muſt know that there 
| 15 no Nation which, to put in order its men of War, has not conſtituted a principal 
Member; which Member, or Body, though they have altered it as to their Name, yet it is 
not much altered as to the number of their men; for in all places they conſiſt of berwixt 
{rx and eight thouſand. This Body among the Romans was called a Legion, among the 
Grecians a Phalanx, among the French Caterve; the ſame thing by the Swizzers (who are 
the only People which retain any thing of the diſcipline of the Ancients) is called wy in 

their 
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' their Language, which in ours is called Battalion. True it is, that afterwards every one dj- 
vided it into Companies, and 'ordered them-as they pleaſed. My advice is, that we found 
our diſcourſe upon the Name which 1s moſt known, and range it as well as we may, accord- 
ing to the Order both of the Ancients and Moderns. becauſe the Romans divided 

"their Legions, which confiſted of betwixt 5 and 6000-men, into ters Cobores, I think fir 
that 'we divide our Battalions into ten Companies, and the whole confifting of 6000 men, 
allot to every Company 450, of which 450 may be compleatly armed, _ the remaining 
hike ſlightly. The compleacly arm'd may be 300 wich Swords and Bucklers, called Scudar, 

an hundred with Pikes, called Pikewen. Thoſe which are lightly' arm'd may be 
fifty foot, carrying Harquebuſſes, Croſs-bows, Partrzans and Halbards, which accordi 
the old Name, may be called Yelires ; fo that all the ten Companies make 3000 ' 
1000 ordinary Pikes, and 500 ordinary Felites, which in all will amount to 4500 foot. 
But becauſe we ſay that our Battalion is to contain 6090 men, 1500 mare are to be added 
of which 1000 are Pikes, which we will call Pikes in extraordinary, and the other 500 are 
to be ſlightly arm'd, and called Pelites in extraordinary. So that my foot (as is faid be. 

fore ) wall be compoſed half of Bucklers, and the other half of Pikes, and other Arms. I 
would have every Battalion have a Commander in chief, four Centurions, and forty Capj- 
dieci or Corporals, and over and above, a Commander in chief of the Velnes in ordinary, 
with fave File-leaders. I would aflign to the Velites in extraordinary ewo Officers in chief, 
five Centurions, and ffry Corporals, then make a General of the whole Battalion. I would 
have every Conſtable to have his Colours and Drums, by which means the Battalion would 

conſiſt of ten Companies, 300 Bucklers, 15% Pikes in ordinary, 1000 extraordinary, 500 
Veliter in ordinary, and or in extraordinary ; fo as they-would amount in all to 6000 foor, 

among which there would be 600 _— s, 15 Co , 15 Drums, 15 Colours, x5 

Centurions, 10 Commanders of the Yelites m ordifiary, and one General of ehe whole Bat- 

talion, with his Standard and Drum. | | 

E have repeated this order the ofrner, that afterward when I ſhew you the way of order- 
ing a Battel or Army, you may hot find your ſelf confounded. I fay therefore, that a King 
or Commonweakh 1s to order his SubjeQts, 'which he defigns for the Wars, with theſe Arms 
and into theſe Diviſions, and raiſt'as many Battahons as his Country will afford. And 
when he has diſpoſed them {6being to exercife them in order, he is to exererſo then in their 
feveral drifions. And akhough the number of each of theny cannot bear the form of a juſt 

Army, yet thereby every man may learn what belongs to his ow#n _ 1© ir+ Armies 

there are two Orders obſerved, one what men yo 4.6 every Battel, or diviſion diſtin&- 

Ty; and the other what they areto do when united with the reſt ; and thoſe men who know 

the firſt well, will eafily learn the other ; butwichout knowledg of the firſt, they willnever 

_ ac the diſcipline of the ſecond, | —_ 

very one.(then) of theſe Companies may learn by it {af to keep the Qcder of their 

Ranks 1n all motions and places, to opert and cloſe, and underſtand the dire&ion of their 

Drums, by which all things are commanded in a Bartel ; for by wages thac ( as by 

the whiſtle in the Gallies ) every man knows what he i5to do, whether to ſtand firm to his 
round, to advance, or fall back, ard which way they aro to turn their Faces and Arms. Þ 

that underſtanding the order of their Fikes in thine exadtne(s that no'maiion, (nor no place 
can diſorder them ; cafaacag the conimands of their Officer, derived.to thera by his 

Drum, and how-to advance; and fall back 1m their places, theſe ug Lhave faid 

before) as ſoon as joyned;: may eaſily be taught what an united Body of all the Batealions is 

obliged to do when they are drawn together into an Army. -'And becauſe this univer- 
fab-practice is of no {light nmportance, wm time of Peace 1t would be convenient once or 
twice in a year to bring thenyto a peneral Rendewwour, and give them the form of an Army, 
exerciſing then for ſome days as if they apes fight a Battel wich an Enemy, drawing 
them up, and diſpoſing them into frone, flatik,'and reſerve, - And becauſe a General orders 
his Army for a Battel, either upotithe fight 6r apprehenſion of an Enemy; he to exerciſe 
his Army accordingly, andteacli chem how t&/behave themſelves upon a March, and how 
ity a Battel, and how upon a'Chargo, eithorupon one fide or other. When they are exer- 


cifed as if an Enemy was before them, they-are tobe taught how they are to'begin the-fight 
Nh y'tn to retreat uponR'a repulſe, TED Facomed in cher places 5 what Colours, 
at Drums, what words of Iey-arE to obey, and fo to train them up, and ac- 


cyRom them to theſe falſe Alarms, and counterfeit Batrals, thar at lengeh they become im- 

agent to he at ic in earneſt- For an Army ts not made valantand conregour for having 
brave and valiant Men in it but forche good order which is obRerved; forit I be in the For- 
I6rn, end know, being beaten, whither I ant to-retire, and who are'to inmy place, 


re 
F ſhall G&ght' boldly, becauſe my Rolief is at-hahd;/-1f I bs of the feco Body, that is to 
0 Ooo engage 
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engage, the diſtreſs, or repulſe of the firſt will not fright me, becauſe I conſidered it might 
happen before, and perhaps deſired ir, that I might have the honour of the Victory, and 

not they. Where an Army is new, this way of Exerciſing is abſolutely neceſſary, and 

where it is old, it is convenient; for we ſee the Rowen Captains before they brought them 

to fight, continually exerciſed their men after this manner, though they had been brought 

up to their Arms, Foſephas tells us in his Hiſtory, that chis continual exerciſing-in the 

Roman- Army was the cauſe that all the multitude of idle people which followed the Camp 

either for Traffick or gain, were made uſeful and ſerviceable, becauſe they underſtood their 

Orders and Ranks, and how to preſerve them in time of Battel. But if you have raiſed an 

Army of young men never in the Wars before, whether you intend them for Foc Ser- 

vice, or to eſtabliſh them as Militia, and engage them afterwards, without this way of 
exerciling by ſingle Companies, and ſometimes a-conjunRion of them all, you donothing. 

For Order being peg neceſlary, it is convenient with double induſtry and labour to 
teach ſuch as are not skiltul already, and practiſe ſuch as are; as we have ſeen. ſeveral ex- 
cellent Commanders, to praQtiſe and inſtru their Soldiers, take extraordinary pains without 
any reſpe& to their Dignuties = . | 

Coſmo. It ſeems to me that this Diſcourſe has a little tranſported you, for- before you 
have told us the way of exercifing by Companies, you have treated of entire Armies, and 
the managing of a Battel. 

Fabritio. You ſay right, andthe true reaſon is the affe&ion I bear to thoſe Orders, and 
the trouble I am under that they are no more uſed ; yet do not think but I will recolle& my 
ſelf and return. As I told you before, in the exerciſing of a Company, the firſt thing of 
importance isto know how to keep your Ranks ; to do this, it is neceſſary to exerciſe them 
inthat order which they call Chjocciole, or the Snail-order. And becauſe I have ſaid, that 
one of theſe Battalias or Companies is to conſiſt of four hundred Foot compleatly armed, 


I will keep to that number. ; 
Theſe tour hundred Men (then) are to be reduced into. $9 Files, five in a File, after which 
they are to be carried forward upon a quick march, or a flow, Wheeling, and Doubling, 
ing or Retreating, which indeed is more demonſtrable to the Eye, than the Under- 
Randing, But this S»ail-wsy of exerciſing a Company is not ſo neceſſary, becauſe every 
onethat knows an mage an Army, knows:how *tis to bedone ; and indeed it is not con- 
fiderable in any ref , but to.teach Soldiers how to move their Files ; but let us now draw 
up one of theſe Companies, and diſpoſe them into their Ranks. | 


—— 


CH AP. VII. 


Of rhree principal Ways of drawing up a Company, and putting them 
into a poſture to Fight, 


| c 2 
Say that there are three principal forms of drawing up Men ; the firſt and moſt uſeful is 
to draw them up cloſe, in the figure of ewo Squares. The ſecond is to draw them up 
in a ſquare with two Wings. The third is to draw them up with a Vacuity in the middle, 
which they. call Piazzs. To draw them upin the firſt Figure, there are two ways: One 
1s, to double their Files, that is, the ſecond File entring-intothe firſt, the fourth into the third, 
the ſixth into the fifth, and fo ſucceflively.; ſo.that whereas they were 80 Files of five in a 
File, they may become forty Files of 10 in a File. Afﬀeer this-you are to doublethem again 
in the ſame manner, thruſting one File into another, and then they will be 20 Files, and 
twenty menina File. This makes two ſquares, or very near; for though there be as many 
men on-one {ide as the other, yet towards the Head join together, ſo as one Flank 
may touch the other ; but on. the other fide, - their diſtance is at leaſt two yards one from 
the other ; ſo that the ſquare is longer from the Rear to the Front, than his one Flank 
to another. And becauſe we are to-ſpeak often of the fore-part, the hinder-part, and the 
{ides, of this Battaliaor Company, and of the whole Army when joined; .you muſt know 
that when I ſay, the Head or the Front, I mean the fore-part of the Batcel; when I fay,the 
Shoulders, I,mean the hinder-part ; and when 1 ſay the Flanks, I mean the Sides. The 
fifty Velizes in; ordinary, do not mingle with the reſt of the Files, but-when the Batrolis is 
formed, hey gun diſpoſed by its Flanks. The other way of drawing up a Company. is this, 
Land becat is iphareer than the firſt, I reſolve to deſcribe it ſo plain, that you Tall under- 
and it as well, as if it were before yourEyes.: )I ſuppoſe you remember of what number of 
Men, of what Officers s is compoſed, and what Arms it is to carry. The form therefgre 
| O 
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of this Battalia is of twenty Files, twenty men in a File, five Files of Pikes in the Front, and 
tifreen Files of Bucklers in the Rear. Two Centurions in the Front, and two inthe Rear, 
which th Ancients called Tergiductores, The Conſtable or Captain with his Colours and 
Drum 1s to ſtand in the ſpace betwixt the five Files of Pikes, and the fifteen Files of Buck- 
lers, Corporals, upon the flank of every File one; ſo that each of them rhay have his men 
by his ſide ; thoſe who are on the right Hand, will have them on their left, thoſe on the left 
on their right ; the fifty Velires are tobe drawn upon the Flanks and Rear. Now thatyour 
Soldiers may put themſelves into this poſture in their ordinary march, it is to be done in 
this manner. You are firſt to reduce your Bartalia into $ > Files, five men in a File, leaving 
your elites either in the Front orin the Rear, butthey muſt be ſure ro be placed wichout 
this order. Every Centurion is to be at the Head of twenty Files, five of Pikes are to be 
immediately behind him, and the reſt Bucklers. 

The Conſtable or Captain is to ſtand with his Drum, and Colours in the ſpace berwixt 
the Pikes and the reſt of the Bucklers belonging to the ſecond Centurion, and may take up 
the place of three of the Bucklers. Of the Capidieci or Corporals, twenty are to ſtand inthe 
fAank of the Files of the firſt Centurion, upon the left Hand, and twenty upon the flank of 
the laſt Centurion upon the right Hand. And it isto be obſerved that every Corporal who 
leads the Pikes, is to have a Pike in his Hand: and they who lead the Scud;j are to have 
Bucklers in theirs. 

Having pur your Files into this order, and being deſirous upon their march to reduce 
them into a Battalia to make Head againſt an Enemy, v0 muſt cauſe the firſt Centurion 
with his firſt rwenty Files to make a halt, and the ſecond Centurion to continue his march 
ro the righe all along by the ſides of thoſe twenty Files which ſtand firm, cill he comes cheek 
by jole with the firſt Centurion, where he alſo makes his ſtand, and then the third march- 
ing on likewiſe on the right Hand by the flank of the ſaid Files, advances nll he be even 
with the other two Centurions, and then he making his ſtop, and ſo the reſt ; which being 
done, two of the Centucions only are to depart from the Front to the Rear of the Barralia, 
which by this means is in the ſame order as [ ſaid before. The Velites are tobe drawn up 
by the fide, as they are diſpoſed in the firſt way, which 1s called redoubling by a right Line, 
for the ſecond way redoubles them in the Flanks. The firſt way is more eaſte, this is more 
orderly and uſeful, and may be better corre&ted and reformed to your Mind, for inthe 
firſt you are obliged to conform to your number: for five doubled, make ten, ten ewenty, 
twenty forty; ſothat if you would double your Files in a right Line, you cannot make a 
Front of fifteen, five and twenty, thirty, nor thirty five, but you muſt go where the number 
will carry you. And therefore it happens every day upon particular Rencounters, that it is 
neceſſary to make Head with 57 or 800 Foor, andin ſo doing to double in a right Line would 
undo you. For theſe reaſons this way pleaſes me beſt, and the difficulcies therein, are ea- 
fily removed by exerciſe and practice. T ſay then, that nothing is of greater importance 
than to have Soldiers which can put themſelves inſtantly into their Ranks,and to learn thac 
it 15 neceſlary to exerciſe them in theſe Compamies at Home, to teach them the quick and 
the flow march, to advance or Retreat, and to paſs thorow ſtreights, and difficult places 
withour diſturbing their Orde: : For Soldiers that can do that wel are good Soldiers, and 
may be called od Soldiers, rhough they never looked an Enemy in the Face; whereas 
on the contrary, if a man has been in a thouſand Battels, and underſtands not that, he is bue 
a Novice, and a freſh-water Soldier. This is only as to cloſing their Ranks upon a March 
when they are in ſmall Files; but having cloſed their Files, and being afterwards broken by 
ſome accident ( either from the place, or the Enemy ) to rally, and recolle& themſelves 
then, there lies the difficulty and importance which requires you! Exerciſe and Practice, and 
byche Ancients was endeavoured with much induſtry. In this caſe it is neceſſary therefore 
todo two things. 


— 


CHAP. IX. 


The manner of rallying Soldiers after a Rout, and to make them face about 
a whole Company at a time. 


w 


Fabr. Wy a Squadron is broken, to rally and bring them again ſuddenly into order, 
V two things are convenient ; firſt, that ſeveral Colours or Countermarks be 

afligned to every Battalzs : and ſecondly to obſerve this Rule, that the ſame Foot ſtand ſtill 
in the ſame Files. For Example, if a ary place was formerly inthe ſecond File, let him 
00 2 continue 
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continue in that File, and not only in that File, but in the ſame rung and in order to that 
as I ſaid before, ſeveral Countermarks are neceſſary. And firſt, it is convenient that the 
Enfigns and Colours of each Company be ſo handſomly diſtinguiſhed, that being joyned 
with other Squadrons, they may know one another. Next, that the Captains and Centu- 
rions have Plumes of Feathers or Scarfs, or ſomething that may make them conſpicuous 
and remarkable ; and laſt of all ( as being of more importance) the Capidieci or Corporals 
are to be ſo accoutred that they may be known ; and of this the Ancients were (o extraor- 
dinarily curious, that their numbers were written upon their Helmets .in great Characters, 
calling them the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth, &'c. And not content with this, every 
Soldier had the number of his File, and the number of his place in that File engraven upon 
his Buckler. Your Companies being in this manner made diſtinguiſhable by their Colours, 
and accuſtomed to their Ranks and Files dy practice and experience, it 15 no hard matter 
though they be diſordered, to rally, and reduce them ſuddenly again ; for as ſoon as the 
Colours are ſtuck down in the ground they are immediately viſible, and the Captains and 
Officers knowing which are their own, repair themſelves, and diſpoſe their Soldiers imme- 
diately to their « Lay and when thoſe on the lefthave placed themſelves on the left hand, 
and thoſe which belong to the right hand on the right 3 the Soldiers direted by their 
Rules, and the difference of their Colours fall immediately into their Ranks, as eaſily as we 

ut together the Staffs of a Barrel when we have marked them before. Thele things if 

earned with diligence and exerciſe at firſt,are quickly attained,and hardly forgot ; for your 
raw men are diceted by the old, and in time a Province by theſe Exerciſes might be 
made very fit for the War. It is neceſſary therefore to teach them how to turn all together, 
when to tace about in the Rear, or the Flanks, and make Rear and Flank of the firſt Ranks 
when occaſion is offered. 

And this is no hard matter to do, ſeeing it is ſufficient, that every man faces to that fide 
he is commanded, and where they turn their Faces, that 15 the Front. True it is, when they 
face to the Flank, their Ranks do not hold their proportion, becaule the diſtance betwixt 
the Front and the Rear is thereby much leſſened, and the diſtance between the extremity of 
the Flanks is much encreaſed, which is quite contrary to the genuine Order of a Battalis, 
for which cauſe great practice and diſcretion is required to reQtihe it, and yer this may be 
remedied by themſelves. But that which is of greater conſequence, and which requires 
more practice, is when an Officer would turn his whole Company together, as if it were 
a fingle man, or a ſolid and maſly Body of it ſelf. And this requires longer experience than 
the other. For if you would have it turn to the left, the left corner muſt ſtand ſtill, and 


they who are next them, march ſo leiſurely, that they in the right may not be put to run ; it 


they be, it will breed confuſion. 

But becauſe it always happens that when an Army marches from place to place, that the 
Companies which are not in the Front, are forceg to fight in the Flanks, or Rear, ſo that 
one and the ſame Company is many times compelled to face about to the Flanks and Rear 
at one and the ſame time, that theſe Companies therefore may in this exigence hold their 
old proportion, according to what is ſaid before, it is neceſſary that they have Pikes in t 
Flank which is moſt likely to be attacked, and Capidieci Captains, and other Officers in their 


proper places. 


eee — 


CHAP. X. 


To range a Company in ſuch order that it may be ready te face the Enemy, 
on which fide ſoever he comes. 


Fabr. W/ you have marſhalled your fourſcore Files, five in a File; you are to put all 
your Pikes into the firſt twenty Files, and place five of your Corporals 1n the 
head of them, and five in the Rear. The other 60 Files which tollow, are Bucklers all, and 
conſiſt of 300 men. So then the firſt and laſt File of war Cay any, are to be Coporals; 
The Captain with his Enſign and: Drum, is to ſtand in the mudit of the fixſt bundred o 
Bucklers, and every Centurion at the head of his Piviſion. When they are in this order 
if you deſire to have your Pikes on the left hand, you are to double them Company by 
Company from che right Flank ; if-you would have them on the right, you. .are to double, 
from the left ; and this is the way by which a Company turns with the Pikes,upen one: 
Flank, with their Officers at the Head and Rear of them, and their Captain in the midſt, 
and it is the form which.is obſerved in a March. But upon the approach of an Enemy, 
; W 
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when they would make a Front of a Flank, they have no more to do but to command thac 
all of them face about to that Flank where the Pikes ate, and in ſo doing the whole Bac- 
ralia turns with its Files and Officers at the ſame time in the manner aforeſaid ; for (unleſs ic 
be the Centurions ) they are all in their old places, and the Centurions can quickly be there. 
But when a Battaha marches 1n the Front, and is in danger to be engaged in the Rear ; the 
Files are to be ſo ordered, that the Pikes may be ready behind ; and to do this there needs 
no more, but whereas uſually in every Battal1a, every Century has five Files of Pikes in the 
Front, thoſe five Files may be placed in the Rear, and in all other places the lame order to - 
be obſerved as before. | 

Coſmo. If my memory fails not, yon (aid that this way of Exerciſe is in order to the 
uniting theſe Battalias in an Army, and that this pra&ticeis ſufficient to dire& them in that. 
Bur if 1t ſhould happen this Squadron of 450 Foot ſhould be to fight fingly and by its ſelf, 
how would you order it then ? 

Fabritio. He who commands them is to judge where his Pikes are to be diſpoſed, and 
place them as he thinks fit, 'which is not at all conſiſtent with what 1 have preſcribed be- * 
fore; for though that be a way to be obſerved in Battel upon an union or conjun&ion of 
ſeveral Squadrons, yet it may ſerve asa Rule in what ever condition you fall into. But in 
ſhewing you the two other ways which I recommended for the ordering of a Battahia, I will 
fatisfhie you farther. 


_—— 


—_— 


CHAP. XI. 


To draw up a Company with two Horns, or another with a Piazza, 
or Vacauity in the middle. 


O come tothe way of drawing up a Battalia or Squadron with two Horns or Points, 

I fay you muſt order your $5 Files, five in a File, after this manner. | 

In the midſt you muſt place a Centurion with 25 Files, two of Pikes to the left, and 
three of Bucklers tothe right : when thoſe five are diſpoſed, _ up the other twenty, 
with twenty Files and File-leaders, all of them to be placed betwixt che Pikes and the Buck- 
lers, only thoſe who carry Pikes are to ſtand with the Pikes. After theſe ewenty five Files 
are ſo placed, draw up another Centurion with fifteen Files of Bucklers; after which the 
Conſtable or Captain is to draw into the middle with his Drum and his Colours, with other 
fifteen Files of Bucklers. This being performed, the next to march up is the third Centu- 
rion who is to be at the Head of twenty five Files,of 5 in a File, three Bucklers tothe left,and 
two Pikes to the right ; and after the 5 firſt Files, let there be twenty File-leaders placed 
betwixt the Pikes and the Bucklers, and after theſe the fourth Centurion: Having drawn 
your men into this order; to make a Battalia conſiſting of two Horns, the firſt Centurion 
5 to make a ſtand with bis 25 Files at his Heels ; then 15 the. ſecond Centurion to advance 
with his 15 Files of Bucklers, and place himſelf on the right Hand of the firſt Centurion, 
and marching along by the fide of the 25 Files, he is to advance till he comes to the 15 
File, and there he is to ſtop. The next that marches is the Captainwith his diviſion of 15 
Eles of Bucklers bebind him, and advancing on the right hand: by the Flank of the other 
t5 Flas, he is to march ” to their Front. Afﬀrer him the third Centurion is ta move 
with 25 Files, and the fourth Centurion after him, and paſking along by the righe Flank 
of the laſt 15 Files of Bucklers, they are not to ſtop ar the frone of the (aid Files, but to ad- 
Vance till the laſt of the twenty five Files be parallel with the Files which are behind them. 
As ſoon as this is done, the Centurion at the Head of the firſt : 5 Files of Bucklers, is to - 
remove into the left Angle in the Rear, and by this means you ſhall form a Battalia'of five 
and. ewenty firm Files of ewenty men 1n a File with two Horns, on each fide of the front 
one, each of them conſiſting of ten Files of 5 in a File, with a ſpace betwixt the wo: . 
Hans, ſufficient to receive ten men a-breaſt. Betwixt the:two Horns the Captain: isto be 
placed , anda Centurion at each Point or Angle; there are likewiſe to: be: two: Files of 
Pikes, and twenty Corporals on each Flank. Theſe Horns or Wings are uſeful rareceive 
and. ſecure Carriages of Artillery, when oy have any with them; The Yelites are.to be: 
drawmupalong the flanks under the ſhelter of the Pikes. Bur 1o-reduce this-horn'd Squa- 
dron/ into. another Figure with a ſpace in-the middle, no n_ to be-done, than: our of. - 
thei 3:5: Files of ewenty in a File, to take erght, and place thee upon the pointof:theawor: 
Horns,/ which will make a geod Rear, and turn it into a Batralia dolls Piazza, or a Bartalia: - 
with a:{pace inthe midſt; 1n.this ſpace or Area, the Carriages are diſpoſed, and the Cap- 
| cain 
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tain and his Colours, but not the Artillery, for they are placed either in the Front, or along 
the Flanks. Theſe are the forms to be obſerved in a Battalia or Squadron when ic marches 
along thorow dangerous places. Bur the (ingle Battalia without Horns or V acuity is berter, 
though to ſecure ſuch as are diſarmed, the horned Figure 1s convenient. The Swiſſes have 
ſeveral Forms of drawing up their Batcalias ; one is the faſhion of a Croſs, placing their 
Harquebuſfiers betwixt the arms of the ſaid Croſs to ſecure them from the Enemy. But 
becauſe thoſe Figures are proper only when Squadrons fighe fingly and by themſelves, and 
my intention being to ſhew they may fight united and in conjuntion, I ſhall not trouble 
my felt with them. : | 

Coſmo. 1 fancy I do — comprehend the way that is to be obſerved to exerciſe 
men in theſe Bartralias ; but ( if I miſtake not) you told us that to the ten Bartcalias, 
( which united, make a Battalion ) you would add a thouſand extraordinary Pikes, and 
four hundred of the extraordinary Velies. And thele would you not adviſe ſhould be Ex- 
erciſed ? 

Fabritio, I would, and with very great diligence, exerciſing the Pikes with the ſame 
care as the reſt, becauſe 1 would make more uſe of them than the reſt upon all private oc- 
caſions, as in conducting Convoys of Provilions, Depredations, and ſuch like. But my 
Velites | would exerciſe at Home without bringing them together ; for it being their Office 
to fight looſe and confuſed, it is not neceſlary that they ſhould be always exerciſed as the 
reſt ; for it is enough if they underſtand their own buſineſs well. They ought then ( as [ 
ſaid before, and I am not troubled to repear it again) fo to exerciſe their men in theſe 
Battalias, that they may know to keep their Ranks, underſtand their Places, Wheel readily, 
and ſhike handſomly either upon fight of an Enemy, or inconvenience of the place. For 
when they can do this well,they will eaſily learn which are their Places, and what are their 
duties ina Battel. And if a Prince or Commonwealth grudges not to take pains, and em- 

loy themſelves in ſeeing their Subjedts thus exerciſed, they would always have good Soldiers, 
always too hard for their Neighbours, and would be in a condition rather to give, than to 
receive Laws from other People. But (as | have ſaid before) the diſorder in which we live, 
15 the cauſe that we do not _ negle&, but deſpiſe thoſe things, and that is the true rea- 
ſon our Soldiers are no better; and though there may be Officers and Soldiers roo that 
ganas are both valiant and skilful ; yet they have no occaſion or encouragement toſhew 
emlelves. _ 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Baggage and Train belonging to a Company, How neceſſary it is that 
they have ſeveral Officers, and of the uſefulneſs of the Drums. 


Coſmo, tonne beg 3 you now, what Carriages you would allot to each of theſe 
| Batralias ? 

Fabritio. In the firſt place I would not allow that either Centurion or Corporal ſhould 
march on Horſe-back, and if the Captain muſt ride, I would allow him only a Mule. I 
would allow him two Carriages : one to every Centurion, and two bertwixt every three 
Corporals, becauſe we quarter them together in our Camp, as ſhall be ſhown in ts due 
place ; fo that to every Battalia there ſhould be 36 Carriages, which 1 would have carry the 
Tents, and Utenſils for their Cookery; their Hatchets, and other Iron Inſtruments to ſer 
up their Huts, Tents, and Pavilions ; and if there be afterwards any place left, letthem 
carry what they pleaſe. | 

Coſmo. I am of Opinion that the Officers which you have appointed in every of theſe 
\ w—__ are neceſſary, yet 1 ſhould be afraid ſo many Commanders ſhould confound 
them, aixza £ 
' Fabritio. What you ſay would be true, were they not ſubordinate to one ; but de- 
pending ſtill upon one Perſon, they proceed very regularly, nay without them, they could 
not poflibly |be governed. | For a Wall that is tottering in all places, requires that irs But- 
trefles and Supporters be rather many than ſtrong, becauſe the ſtrength and goodnelſs' of 
one, will not hinder the ruine which will follow. And therefore 1n all Armies, and.among 
every.ten men, - it is convenignt to have one of more lite, more courage; and more autho- 
rity than thereſt, who withiais alacrity, and language, and example, may-encouragethe 
reſt, and diſpoſe them to fight. And to prove the neceſlity of theſe things in an Army, 
(vis. Enfigns, Officers and Drums) ic appears by our Armies, where there are of them ws 
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but none of them do their Office, according to the intent of their eſtabliſhment, Firſt, 
your Capidieci or File-leaders, if they anſwer the end for which they were eſtabliſhed, are 
to have their men a: part, lodge with them, charge with them, and be always in the ſame File 
with them; for being kept to their due places, the File leaders are a Rule and temper tothe 
reſt, keeping them firm and ſtreight in their Files, ſo as it is impoflible almoſt that they be 
diſordered, and if they be, they are quickly reduced. Bur-in our days we make no other- 
wiſe of them but to give them greater pay, and enable them to make parricular Fa&ions. 
'Tis the ſame with our Enfigns; for they are uſed more for Pomp and Parade, than any 
military Service z whereas formerly the Captains employed them as guides, and direfions 
in caſe of diſorder; for every man, as ſoon as the Enſign was fix'd, knew his place imme- 
diately, and immediately return'd to it. They knew likewiſe thereby how they were to 
move, or to halt : it is neceſſary therefore in an Army that there be ſeveral of theſe ſmall 
Bodies ; that every Body has its Colours, and Enſign, and Guide; for where there are ma- 
ny Bodies, there ought to be many Arms, and many Officers. The Soldiers ( then ) are 
to follow the motion of their Colours, and their Colours the dire&tion of their Drum, 
which (being well ordered) commands the Army, and advertiſes how they are to march 
with a motion ſuitable to the time which it beats, which is a great preſervation to their 
Qrder. For this cauſe the Ancients had their Flutes and Pipes which made excellent har- 
mony:: and as he that dances, keeps himſelf exadtly to the time of the Muſick; and whilſt 
he does fo, is not capable of erring : ſo an Army that in its motions obſerves the beating 
and dire&ion of its Drums, cannot be eafily diſordered: For this reaſon they varied their 
ſounds when they would excite, or aſlwage, or continue the courage of their men. And 
as their way of beating were various, ſo x gave them ſeveral Names. The Dorick way 
provoked to conſtancy and firmneſs ; the Phrygian inflam'd the Soldiers into a martial 
fury and violence. It is reported, that Ale being one day at Dinner, and hearing a 
beating ſuddenly, the Phrygian way, was tranſported with ſo great. a vehemence and 

commotion, that he clap'd his Hand upon his Sword, and drew it, as if he had been going 
to fight. So that in my judgment it would be very convenientto revivethe ancient Dia- 
lets of the Drum, and practices of our Anceſtors, and if that ſhould prove too difficult, yet 
<q demo : op not be os and laid _ who m____ ay and inſtru __ ; 

rs how to them; yet thole ways "be changed and varied as every man pleaſes, 
provided he enures his Soldiers Ears to ond the variety: but now adays the greateſt 
uſe of the Drum, is to make a great noiſe. | 

Coſmo, I would fain know of you ( if you have ever conſidered it with your ſelf ) 
how o\ >y_n to paſs that ſuch military Exerciſes are in our times grown ſo-low and con- 
temptible. 

Fabritio., I ſhall tell you freely what I think may be the caule. 


{CHAP, XIIL 


% A Diſcourſe of the Author about Military Virtue ; and how it is become ſo 
deſpicable in our days. . 


Falr. JF O U know Europe ( according to the teſtimony of ſeveral Authors ) has afforded 
; many excellent Captains ; Africk has had ſome, and ſis fewer : and the reaſon 
(as I conceive ) is, becauſe thoſe two quartery of the World-have had but one or two Mo- 
narchies among them, and very few Commonwealths; but” Ewrope has had ſeveral rn. 
doms, and more Commonwealths; and men induſtrious, by conſequence Excet 
lent, as they are employed. and preferred by their Prince, or their State. Wie therefore 
there are many Princes, there.are many-brave Men ; wherethere are but few of the firſt, 
there are fewer of the other. © We find in Afi there was Ninww, Cyras, Artaxerxes, Mithri- 
dates, and ſome few others of 'that Rank. In 4frice ( befides' the eLeyprian Antiqalty) 
there' were Maſſiniſa, Fuxurths; and thole great' Captains, which were trained up in 
Carthaginian Wars, which notwithſtanding in reſpe& of 'the; numbers which have been 
uced in Exrope, were very few; for in Europe their brave Generals are-innumerable 
Hiſtory, or at leaſt they would haye been, had the Hiſtorians ( thoſe they have 
already recorded ) made mention of ſuch as argnow forgotten by the malignity of time- 


For there People are more virtuous, where there have been frequent revolutions of State 


Fo where the Governments have' favoured Virtue either our of neceflity, or Compal- 
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As for Afis, it has not produced many extraordinary men, becauſe that Province was 
wholly under a Monarchy, which ( by reaſon of its greatneſs, the greateſt part of ic bei 
—_ at. peace) could not produce ſuch excellent Men, as where there was Aion a 


ar. 
- | In Africe it was the ſame, yet there they were more numerous, by reaſon of the Carthe- 
ginian Republick : for Commonwealths do furniſh the World with more brave men than 
Kingdoms, becauſe in States, Virtue is many times honoured and advanced z in. Monar- 
chies and Kingdoms it is ſuſpe&ed; from whence it proceeds that in the one it is encou- 
raged, in the other exploded. He then who ſhall conſider Ewrope, ſhall find it fall of Com- 
monwealths, and Principalities, which in reſpe& of the jealouftes and animofities betwixt 
them, were conſtrained to keep up the old military Diſcapline, and advance thoſe who in 
it were any ways Eminent ; for in Greece, beſides the Macedonians, there were many Repub- 
licks, and in each of them, ſeveral excellent Men. 

_ The Romans, the Samniter, the Tiſcans, Ciſalpine Ganls, France and Germany were full 
of Republicks and Principalities, and Spain was the ſame. And though in reſpe& of .the 
Romans, the numbers which are mentioned of them in Hiſtory, are but ſmall ; that pro- 
ceeds from the emulation and partiality of the Hiſtorians, who following Fortune, contene 
themſelves with commending the Conqueror ; but *tis unreaſonable to imagine that among 
the Samnites and Tuſcans ( who waged War with the Romans 150 years together before 
they were totally ſubdued) there were not many brave Men and fo in France and in Spain; 
but the Virtue which Authors do not celebrate 1n particular men, they impute genera _ 
the whole People, whom they exalc to the Skies for their conſtancy, and adherence to thei 


It being true then, that where there are moſt Principaliies and Governments, there are 
more excellent Men ; it follows, that when thoſe Governments and Principalities extin- 
guiſh their brave Men, and Virtue extinguiſh with them, there being leſs occaſion to exert it. 
Afﬀeer the Roman Empire had dilated it felf fo ſtrangely, and ſubverted all the Common- 
wealths and Principalicies in Ezrope, and Africs, and the greateſt part of thoſe in Afia; Vir- 
rue declined in all places but in Rowe. Whereupon virtuous Men began to grow thinner 
in Ewrope and Afia, and by degrees came afterwards to a total declination; for the Virtueof 
the whole World being as it were incloſed in the Walls of Rowe, when it grew depraved 
and corrupted there, the whole World became corrupt, and the Scythiens were en 
to make their inroads and depravations upon the Empire which had been able to conſume 
and uſh the Virtue of other places, but was not able to preſerve it ar Home. And 
though afterwards by the innundation of thoſe Barbarians, it was divided into ſeveral Can- 
tons ; yet for two reaſons their Virtue was never reſtored : one was, becauſe when Laws 
and Orders are once negle&ted and difſuded; it is with no Hhede pain that they: are reaſſumed : 
the other, our way of living in theſe times (in reſpe&t of the Chriſtian Religion ) impoſes 
not that neceflity of defending our ſelyes, as anciently it did : for then thoſe who were 
overcome in War, either killed themſelves, or remained in perpetual {lavery, in which they 
lived afterwards in continual miſery: The Towns that were taken were either totally de- 
moliſhed, or the Inhabitants baniſhed, their Goods plundered, their Eſtates ſequeſtered, and 
themſelves difperſed all overthe World ; fo that he who wasovercome, ſu ſuch mi- 
ſeries as are not no NE | le 'being- terrified 'by theſe inſupportable Cruelties, 
kept up the reputation of military Diſcipline, and advanced all thoſe who were Excellenc 


: But at;preſent we are under no ſach apprehenſions : no. man kills himſelf for being 
4 No:man isi kept:long a Priſoner, becauſe ut is more cake to (et him ac liberty. 
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pending : ſo we ſee though Torronas was demoliſhed, Milan was not; though Cepua was 
deſtroyed, Naples was not : Breſcia was ſack'd, but Venice was not : Ravenna was pillaged, 
but Rome was not. Theſe Examples da nar make him who governs recede from his de- 
ſigns, but makes him rather more retraory and obſtinate, and purſue them with more ve- 
hemence, to recompence himſelf with Taxes and new Impofitions. This it is that makes 


men unwilling to expoſe themſelves t the trouble of maffitary- Exerciſes, looking upgn it 
partly as ua flary, and .- x a hg which they-:do not underſtand. T who 
ars$abjes,, and ought to ighted with ſuch Exarngles of ſervitude, have not pawer 


to help themſelves; and thoſe who are Princes, having loſt cheir Dominion, are unable; as 
having neither time nor convenience: Whilſt thoſe who are able, either cannot, or will 
net; chuling rather to Fun along with Fortune, without any diſquier, than to trouble them- 
ſelves to be virtuous ; for believing that all things are governed by Fortune, they had rather 
follow her ſwing, than contend with her.for maſtery. _ And that you may believe what I 
have (aid to be really true ; confider the-Country of 6 , where, by reaſon of their 
ſeveral Principalities and States, their Diſcipline is good, and depends upon the Examples of 
thoſe People, whe being: jealous of their States and S1ignienes, maintain themſelves in Ho- 
= and Grandeur, as fearing to fall into a Servitude, out of which they could not fo ea- 
ily emerge. , | 

This, I ſuppoſe, is ſufficierit to ſhew thy reaſon of the vilene(s' and depravity of our pre- 
fone Diſcipline; F know not whether you may be of the ſame Opinion, or whether my Di(- 
courſe may not have raiſed ſome ſcruple in; your Mind. © | 

Coſmo, Not atall, F am rather Aly Caiefied, I defire ( returning to our firſt 
Sybje&) to know of you how you wauld order your Horle with theſs Batralias, in what 
numbers you would have them, how you would have them Arm'd, and how Officer'd. 


LEY 


— 


CHA ÞP. IV. 


What number of Farſe are to be put into a Battalion, and what proportion is to 
- be obſerved for their Boggare. Ih 


—— 


Fabr. Yoo may think perhaps I forgot it, but do not wonder, for I ſhall ſpeak of it bug 
: little for two reafons. -One 1s, becauſe the Nerves and ſtrength of an Army is 
the Infantry ; the other is, becauſe the Horſe are not ſo much debauched and degenerated 
ps the Foot ; for the Cavalry is equal, if not better at this day than in ancient times. Yet 
[ have ſaid ſomething before of the warbou they are to, be Exerciſed, and asto the man- 
ner of arming them, I would arm them according to our _ faſhion, both Light-horſe, 
and men at Arms. Butthe Light. horfe (if I might prefcribe) ſhould carry Croſs-bows, with 
fome few Harquebuſſes among them, which (though in other affairs of War they are but of 
ltrle uſe)are here very necef{ary, to frighten the Country peaple, and force them from theic 
Paſſes, which perhaps 6 rag undertaken to defend: for one Harquebuſs will fcare them 
more than an hundred 6ther Arms. But co come totheir Number, having undertaken to 
imitate the Roman Milina, E would take but 300 good Horfefor every Battalion, of which 
150 ſhould be.men at Arms, and 150 Lighthorſe; and I would appoint a Captain to eachof 
theſe Squadrons, 15 Corporals to each, and a Trumpet and Enftign. I would allow ev 
ten men at Arms five Carriages, and every en Light-horſe, two ; which Carriages (as wir 
the Foot) ſhould carry the Tents, Ucenfils, Hatchets, and other Inftruments and Harneſs. 
Think not that what 1 ſay would be any diforder, ſeeing their men at Arms had each of 
them. four Horſes in their Equipage, which is a thing much corrupted ; for now in G 
ſhall fe men at Arms but with one Harſe, and themſelves, and twenty of them are al- 
wed but one Waggon to carry their Neceflaries. The Rowas Horſe were likewiſe alone, 
but the 7riarii were lodg'd always by chem, 'who were obliged ta affiſt them in the laokin 
ro their Horſes, which may be eaſily imitated by us, as ſhall be ſhewn in the diſtribution of 
our Lodgments: 'what there the Romans did of old, and what the Germans do at this day, we 
may do likewiſe, and we do very ill if we do not. this 
Theſe Horfe being liſted and called oyer, may be muſtered ſometimes with th2 Battalion, 
at a general Muſter of all theCompanies, and be appointed to make Charges, and counter- 
feir Nirmiſhes with them, rather to bring them acquainted, than for any thing elſe. What 
we have ſaid already is ſufficient for this part : Jet us now come to marſhal our Army, and 
draw it up in a poſture to fight, and with hopes of fucceſs , which is the great end of all 
kind of military Diſcipline, 1a which' men oy fo much ſtudy and diligence. rr” 
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CHAP. L | 
The Order obſerved by the Roman Legions when a Batiel was preſented. 


nother Man ; for Preſumption. being a thing which I condemn in other 
People, I would not be too much guilty of it my ſelf , therefore I diſmiſs 
my ſelf of that Office, and will transfer it to which of our Friends will 

vouchſafe to accept it. / | : 
Zanobi, It would have been very grateful to us all, had you pleaſed to have continued ; 
but ſeeing 'tis not your pleaſure, tell us at leaſt which of us it is you will depute to ſucceed 


you. | | 
Coſmo. I ſhall leave that to the EleQion of Signor Fabritio. | 
Fabritio. I am content to undertake it, and do defide that-we may follow the Venetian 
Cuſtom, by which the youngeſt of the Company has the liberty to ſpeak firſt, and in this 
caſe not without Reaſon ; for this being the proper Exerciſ&of young Men, I perſuade 
wy ſelf young Gentlemen are the fitteſt to dilcourle of-it, as being moſt ready to fol- 
ow it. | 
| Coſmo, *Tis then your Province Lzigi, and as I do much pleaſe ny ſelf in my Succeſſor, 
ſo you may be as well ſatisfied with his interrogation. But that we loſe no time, let us re- 
turn to our Buſineſs. ES | r, 
Fabritio. IT am certain, that to demonſtrate how well an Army is to be marſhall'd and 
prepared for a Battel; it would be neceſſary to declare how the Greeks and Romans ordered 
the Troops in their Armies: but becauſe theſe things are ſufficiently obvious in Hiſtory, I 
ſhall paſs by ſeveral particulars, and addreſs my ſelt only to ſuch as I think moſt uſeful for 
our imitation, and fiteſt to give perfeRion to the Diſciplineof our times, which will be the 
occaſion that at once I give you a Proſpe& how an Army is to be ranged in order toa Battel 
how they are to confront and charge one another in a real Engagement; and how they . 
may be exerciſed in a Counterfeit. The greateſt diſorders commirred in the drawing up 
an Army for Battel, is to give it only a Front, becaule they leave them and their Fortune 
to the ſucceſs of one Charge: and this Error proceeds from nothing but from having loſt 
the old way of cloſing their Ranks, and thruſting one into another. Without chat way 
there is no relieving s the Front, no defending them, nor no ſupplying their places in the 
heat of their Engagement, which among the Romans was molt accurately obſerved. To 
the end therefore = you may.comprehend this way ; I ſay, that the Romans divided each 
Legion into three Bodies. | $a TY. 4 
_The firſt were Hof ati, the ſecond Principes, the third Triatii. The Hef ati were in the 
front of the Army, in thick and firm Ranks. The Fain behind them, but their Ranks 
not altogether fo cloſe: and after them the 7riari4 in ſo looſe an order, that they could re- 
ceive both Principes and Heſtati into their Body upon any diſtreſs. Belides theſe they had 
their Slingers, their Bow-men, and their elites; not drawn up in this order, bat placed as 
the head of the Army, betwixt the Cavalry and the Foot. ; One 
Theſe Li mee. Soldiers began the Fight, and if they prevailed, (which was very ſel- 
dom ) they Followed the Victory ; if they were repulſed, they fell back by the flanks of the 
Army, or thorow certain ſpaces ap inted.on purpoſe, and retired among thoſe who had 
no Arms.. When they were retir'd, the Hf ati advanced againſt the Enemy, and finding 
themſelves overpowred, they retir'd ſoftly to the' Principes, and fell into thejr Ranks, and 
together with them renewed the Fight ; but if they alſo were too weak to ſuſtain the fury 
| | wy. F? p 
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of the Battel, they retreated all into the ſpaces of the Triaris, and all together being conſo- 
lidated into a firm Maſs, they made another Effort more impetuous than before ; if this 
miſcarried, all was loſt, for on was no farther Reſerves. The Horſe were placed at the 
corners of the Army, liks two Wings to a Body, and fought ſometimes on Horſeback, and 
ſometimes on Foot, as occaſion was offered: This way of reinforcing three times, is almoſt 
impoſlible to be maſter'd, becauſe Fortune muſt fail you three . times before you can be 
beaten, and the Enemy muſt be ſo valiant as to conquer you as often. 


EEE—_ 


CHAP. IL 
The form obſerved in their Battels by the Macedonian Phalanx; 


HE Grecians ordered not their Phalanx, as the Romans did their Legions, and though 
they had many Officers among them, and ſeveral Ranks, yet they made but one Body, 
or rather one Front. The way which they obſerved to relieve one another, was not to re- 
tire one Rank into another, like the Romans, but to put one man into the place of another, 
which was done in this manner. Their Phalanx being reduced into Files ( and let us ſup- 
pole each File to conſt of fifty men) being afterwards with the Front towards the Enemy, 
of all the Files only the fix firſt could charge, becauſe their Launces (which they called S4- 
riſe) were ſo long, that the ſixth Rank ed with the point of his Launce thorow the 
rſt Rank : Iri the Fight therefore, if any of 'the firſt Rank was either killed or diſabled; he 
who was behind in the ſecond Rank ſupplied his place ; and the vacuity in the ſecond Rank, 
was filled up out of-the third, and ſo ſucceflively, and on a ſudden the Ranks behind, ſup- 
lied what was defe&ive before; ſo as cheir Ranks remained always entire, and no place 
[ck yoid bur the laſt Rank, which was not reinforced, becauſe there was no body behind to 
ſupply them : So that the loſs in the firſt Rank, exhauſted the latter, and yet it ſelf was con- 
tinued entire. So that theſe Phalanxes were ſooner conſumed and annihilated than broken, 
becauſe the cloſeneſs and groſsneſs of 'the Body made them impenetrable. The Romans 
at firſt uſed theſe Phalanxes, and inſtructed their Legions in that way: Afterwards they 
w weary of that Order, and patted their Legions into ſeveral diviſions, wiz. into Co- 
; Ade and Manipul;, pd ing (as I'faid before) that Body to be moſt _— and fulleſt 
or 0, m1 conhiſte -. moſt Members, fo conſtituted as that they could ſubfiſt and govern 
mſelves. ik 
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GHAP. Ul. 
How the Swilles ordered their Battalions. 


Fabr. = Swiſſes at preſent do uſe the ſame method wich their Battalions, as the Mece- 
donians did anciently with their Phalanxei, both enranging them entire and in 
oſs, and in relieving one another. When they came to a Bactel, = diſpoſed their Squa- 
rons one in the flank of another; and not behind. They have not the way of receiving 
the firſt intothe ſecond upon a repulſe, but to relieve one another, they obſerve this Qrder ; 
wy put their Battalions one in the flank of another, but ſomewhat behind it, towards the 
right Hand ; fo that if the farſt be in any diſtreſs, the ſecond advances to relieve it. The 
third Battalion they place behind the other two, but at the diſtance of the Shot of a Harque- 
buſs, that if the two Battalions ſhould be worſted, the third might advance in their reſcue, 
and that which advances, and the other which retire may have Fits to paſs by one-another 
without any claſhing or colluſion ; for groſs Bodies cannot be received ſo commodiouſly as 
little; and therefore ſmall Bodies, diſpoſed at a diſtance ( as they were iti the Roman Le- 
gions) might better receive, and relieve one another upon occaſion. And that this Order 
of the Sw:ſſes is not ſo good as the ancient Order of the Romans, is demonſtrated by many 
Examples of their Legions when they were engaged with the Macedonian Phalanxes ; for 
theſe were ſtill worſted by the other: The faſhion of their Arms, and their way of Referves 
being more effeual, than the cloſeneſs and folidity of a Phalanx, 
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CHAP. IV. 


How the Author would make uſe of both Greek and Roman Arms for his Battalion, 


B 


and what was the ordinary Army of the Romans. 


Eing therefore according to theſe Models to range and marſhal an Army, I think it 
beſt co retain ſomething of the Arms, and Orders both of the Phalanx and Legion. 
For this reaſon I have ſaid in a Battalion I would have 200 Pikes (whichwere the Arms 
of the Macedonian Phalanx) and 3000 Scudi or Shields and Swords, which are the Arms 
of the Romans, I have divided a Battalion into ten Battalias or Companies, as the Romans 
divided their Legions into ten Coborts, I have ordered the Yelites or Light-arm'd to begin 
the fight, as they did formerly. And becauſe as the Arms are mix'd, they participate of 
the one Nation and the other ; that they may participate likewiſe in their Orders, I have ap- 
pointed that every Company may have five Files of Pikes in the Front, and the reſt of 
Bucklers, that the Front may be enabledto keep out the Horſe, and break more eafily into 
the Foot, having Pikes in the firſt Charge as well as the Enemy, by which they may be forti- 
fied toſuſtain it bravely, till the Bucklers come up, and per e&t the Victory. And if you 
conſider the ſtrength and vertue of this Order, you will find how all theſe Arms perform 
their Office exactly. For Pikes are very uſeful againgt Horſe, and againſt Foot too, be- 
fore the Battels be joined, but after theyare joined, they are utterly uſeleſs. For this rea- 
ſon, behind every third rank of Pikes, the Swiſers put a rank of Halbards, which was to 
make room for their Pikes, though indeed it was not enough. Placing therefore our Pikes 
before, and our Bucklers behind t om,they are enabled to ſuſtain the Horſe, and when they 
come to Charge, they do open and preſs hard upon the Foot ; but when the fight is be- 
, and the Battels are joined, the Bucklers ſucceed with their Swords, as being manage- 

able more eaſily in the Crowd. | TED | 
.. Luigi.. We deſire now to underſtand, how with theſe Arms and Orders you would ma- 

nage your Army to give the Enemy Battel. | 

Fabritio,  T ſhall ſhow you nothing at preſent_but this : You muſt know. that in an 
ordinary Army of the Romans ( which they called a Conſular Army ) there were no more 
but two Legions of Citizens, conſiſting in all of 600, Horſe, and about 11000 Foot, They 
had befides theſe as many more Horſe and Foot ſent them in by their Friends and Conſe- 
derates ; Theſe Auxiliaries were divided into two parts, the right Wing, and the left; for 
they would never ſuffer them to exceed the number. of the Foot of their Legions, though 
their Horſe indeed they permitted to be more. With this Army conſiſting of 22000 Foot, 
and about 2000 Horſe, a Roman Conſhl did all his buſineſs, and attempted any thing. Yer 
when they were to oppole a greater Power, they joined two Conſuls together, and their 
two Armies. You muſt know likewiſe, that in the three great Actions of an Army (their 
March, their Encampment, and Engagement) they placed the Legions in the middle, be- 
cauſe the Force in which they repoſed their greateſt confidence, they thought fit ſhould be 
more.unuted and compa, as I ſhall ſhow you more at large when I come to treat of thoſe 


' le Auxiliary, Footby vertue of their Converſation with the Legionary Foot, grew to 
be as Serviceable as they, becauſe they were train'd and diſciplin'd:wih them, and 

occafion of Battel, drawn up in the ſame figure and arder. He therefore who ook Ly we 
the Romans marſhalled one {ingle Legion in the day of Battel, knows how they diſpoſed of 
them pal : When I havg wojd.you Ggeeioen oy ry wg ; Legion 12to ey yp drons, 
and aqQW, one iron received another; I 7e, told you how a whole and entire 
Army. is. to be ordered, when it is to be drawn upfor Batcel. 
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CHAP. V. 


The way of drawing up a Battalion, according to the intention 
of the Author. 


Eing to prepare for a Battel according to the method of the Romans, as they had two 

Legions, ſo I would take two Battalions, and by the ordering of them, you may gueſs 
how to order a compleat Army : For to add more men, is only to multiply their Ranks. 
I think it unneceſlary to repeat what Foot there are in a Legion, what Companies, what 
Officers, what Arms, what Velites in ordinary, what in extraordinary, what Pikes, and what 
other things. For it is not long fince Itold you diſtinaly, and preſs it upon your me- 
mories as a thing very neceſſary for che Underſtanding all other Orders; wherefore I ſhall 
paſs on without farther refle&ion. 

It ſeems to me beſt that one of the ten Battalions, or Companies of a Battalion be placed 
in the lefc Flank, and the other ten of the other Battalion on the right. Thoſe on the left 
are to be ordered in this manner: Put five Battalias (one on the fide of the other ) in the 
Front, ſo as there may remain a ſpace of four yards betwixt each, draw them up ſo as they 
may poſleſs in breadth 140 yards of ground, and in depth forty: behind theſe five Batca- 
lias, I would place three others, diſtant in a right line from the firſt about forty yards; of 
theſe three, I would have two follow dire&ly the Companies which are upon the two ex- 
tremities or corners of the five firſt, and the third ſhould be diſpoſed in the midſt 3 by 
which means theſe three Companies ſhould take up as much ground both in breadth and 
depth as the other five, which have only five yards diſtance betwixt the one and the other, 
whereas the three laſt ſhould have thirty three. This being done, 1 wonld cauſe che two 
Companies remaining to advance, and place themſelves behind the three former in right 
Line, and at the diſtance of forty yards ; but it ſhould be in ſuch a ſort, that each of cheſe 
two Companies ſhould be ranged dire&ly , behind the extremity of che three precedent 
Companies, and the ſpace left betwixt them ſhould be 91 yards : By theſe means all the 
Companies thus diſpoſed ſhould extend themſelves in Front 161 yards, and in depth 20. 
After this I would extend the Pikes extraordinary along the flanks of all the Companies on 
the left Hand, at about twenty yards diſtance ; and I would make of them 145 ranks of 
ſeven in a Rank, ſo that they ſhould ſecure all the left Flank (indepth) of the cen Battalias, 
drawn up as I ſaid before; and I would reſerve forty Files of them to guard the Baggage, 
and the unarmed People in the Rear, diſtributing their Corporals and other Officers in 
their reſpeRive places. The three Conſtables or Captains, I would place one at the Head 
of them, another in the midſt, and a third in the Rear, who ſhould execute the Office of a 
TergiduGor, who was always placed in the rear of the Army, But to return to the front of 
the Army ; 1 ſay, that after the Pikes extraordinary, I would place the Yelites extraor- 
dinary ( which are 500) and allow them a ſpace of forty yards. By the {de of theſe oa 
the left Hand I would place'my men at Arms, with a ſpace of 150. yards ; after them I 
would advance my Light-horſe, at the ſame diftance as 1 allowed to my men at Arms. As 
to the Veluesin orcunary, I would leave them abqut their Ratptgy, which ſhadltd take up 
the ſpace which I left betwixt each Company, unleſs I found it _nigre expedient to. put 
them under the Pikes extraordinary, . which I would do or not do, as I foundit tnore'or IG 
for my advantage. The Captain General of cheBattalion ſhould be placed in the Jpace 

ixt the firſt and ſecond orders of Battalias, or elſe at the Head of them, or Ee in the 
ſpace betwixt the laſt of the firſt five Batralias, and the Pikes extraordinary, as T found it 
moſt convenient : he ſhould have about him 30 or 40 ſele&t Men, all brave and Experi- 
enc'd, and ſuch as underſtood how to execute their Commiſlion with prudence, and howto 
receive and repel a Charge ; and I would have. the Captain General in the midſt of the 
Drums and the Colours. : 

This is the Order in which I woulddifpoſe my Battalion on the left Wing, which ſhould 
contain half the Army, and take up in breadth 51 : yards, and in depth as much as I have 
ſaid before ( without reckoning the ſpace that was poſſeſſed by. the Pikes extraerginary, 
which ſhould be as Shield to the People withopt Arms, and take upa ſpace & Sout a 
hundred yards;) The other Battalion I would SO the right {ide, leaving betwixe the 
two Battalions a diſtance of about 30 yards, having/order'd it asthe other: At the Head 
of that ſpace 1 would place ſome pieces of Artillery,. behiad which ſhould ſtand the Cap- 
tain General of the whole Army,.;with the Drums, the, Statzdard or chief Enſign, and 
two hundred'choice Men about hina ( moſt of them on foot ) and amongſt them ten or 
more 
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more fit to execute any Command. The General himſelf ſhould be ſo mounted, and fo 
arm'd, that he might be on Horſeback, and on Foot as neceflity required. As to the Ar- 
tillery, ten pieces of Cannon would be enough for the taking of a Town. In the Field 
I would uſe them more for defence of my Camp, than for any Service in Battel. My - 
ſmaller Pieces ſhould be of 10 or 35 pound carriagss and I would place them in the front 
of the whole Army, unleſs the Country was ſuch that I could diſpoſe them ſecurely in the 
Flank, where the Enemy could not come at them. 

This Form and manner of ranging an Army, and putting it in order, may do the ſame 
things in a Battel as was done either in the Macedonian Phalanx, or the Legion of the Ro-* 
mans ; for the Pikes are in the Front ; and all the Foot placed in their Ranks; ſo that upon 


' any charge or engagement with the Enemy, they are able not only to bear and ſuſtain them, 


but ( according to the Cuſtom of the Phalanx) to recruit and reinforce their firſt Rank, out 
of thoſe which are behind. 

On the other fide, if they be over-powr'd, and attack'd with ſuch violence that they 
are forced to give. ground, they may fall back into the intervals of the ſecond Batcalia be- 
hind them, and uniting withthem, make up their Body, and charge them briskly again : 
And if the ſecond Battalia is not ſtrong enough to relieve them, they may retire to the 
third, and fight altogether in conjun&ion ; {o that by this order ( as to the buſineſs of a 
Battel ) we may ſupply and preſerve our ſelves according to the Grecian and the Roman 
way both. 
As to the ſtrength of an Army, it cannot be ordered more ſtrong, becauſe the ewo 
Wings are exactly well fortified with Officers and Arms3 nor is there any thing weak 
but the Rear, where the people which follow the Camp without Arms are diſpoſed, and 
they are guarded with the Pikes extraordinary; fo that the Enemy cannot aſſault them any 
where, but he will find them in very good order; neither is the Rear in any great danger, 
becauſe an Enemy can be hardly bo firong as to aſſault you equally on all ſides; if my found 
he was ſo ſtrong, you would never take the Field againſt him. But if he was three times 
as many, and as well ordered as you, if he divides, and weakens himſelf to attack you in 
ſeveral places, beat him in one, and his whole Enterprize is loſt. As to the Enemies Ca- 
valry, \ ws they out-number you, you are ſafeenough; for the Pikes which encompaſs 
you, will defend you from any impreffion from them, though your own Horle be repulſed. 
The chief Officers are moreover plac'd in the Flank, ſo as they may commodiouſly com- 
mand, and as readily obey z and the ſpaces which are left betwixt one Battalia and the other, 
and betwixtone Rank and another, ſerve not only to receive thoſe who are diſtreſſed, bur 
gives room for ſuch Perſons as are ſent forward and backward with orders from the Cap- 
tain: And as I told you at firſt,as the Romans had intheir Army about 24000 men, I would 
have our Army conſiſt of the ſame number ;z and as the Auxiliaries took their method of 
Fighting, and their manner of drawing up, from the Legions; fo thoſe Soldiers which you 
would join to your Battalions, ſhould cake their form and diſcipline from them. Theſe 
things would be very eafieto imitate, ſhould you have but one Example, for by joyning et» 
ther two other Battalions to your Army, or adding as many Auxiliaries, you are in no con- 
fuſion, you have no more to do but to double your Ranks, and whereas before you put ren 
Battalias in the left Wing, put twenty now ; or elſe you may contract, or extend them as 
your place and Enemy will give leave. | 

85. In earneſt, Sir, I am ſo well pofſeſs'd of your Army, that I fancy I ſee it drawn 
up before my Eyes, which gives me an ardent defire to ſee it engaged : I would not for any 
thing in the World that you ſhould prove a Fabixs Maxime, and endeavour no more than 
to avoid Fighting, and keep the Enemy in ſuſpence ; for I ſhould blame you more, than 
the Rowen: did em. Ln 
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CHAP. VL 
The Deſcription of a Battel. 


Fabr. DY not queſtion it, Hark, do you not hear the Artillery? Ours have fir'd alrea- 
dy, but done little execution upon the Enemy ; the Velites extraordinary, toge- 

ther with the Light-horſe advance to the charge in Troops, with the greateſt ſhout and 
fury imaginable; The Enemies Artillery has fired once, and the Shot paſſed over the Head 
of our Foot, without any prejudice at all; That it might not have time for a ſecond 
Volley, onrVelizes, and our Gavalry: haye marched upin great haſte to polleſs it, =_ the 
| emy 
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Enemy advancing in its defence, they are come fo cloſe, that neither the Artillery of ane 
fide or the other cari do any miſchief. See with what courage and bravery our Soldiers 
Charge; with what diſcipline and dexterity oy demean themſelves, thanks to the exer- 
ciſe to which they have been uſed, and the confidence that they have in our Army : See 
our. Battalions marching up, with their Drums beating, Colours flying, and men at Arms 
in their Wings in great order to the Charge ; Obſerve our Artillery, which (to give place, 
and make room for our men ) 1s drawn off by that ground which was left by the Velites : 
See how the General encourages his men, and aſſures them of Viftory : See how. our Ve; 
lites and Light-horſe are extended and returned to the flanks of ourArmy, to ſee if there 
they can find any advantage to make an impreffion upon the Enemy ; Now, now they 
are met, ſee with what firmneſs our Battalions have received the Charge without the lea 
noiſe or confuſion : Obſerve the General how he commands his men at Arms to make hoax 
their ground ; not to advance upon the Enemy, nor deſert the Foot upon any occaſion 
whatever. See our Light-horſe marching to charge a Body of the Enemies Harquebuſfiers 
that was firing upon our Flank ; and how the Enemies Horle come in to their reſcue, fo 
that being incloſed berwixt the Coney of one {ide and the other, they cannot Fire, but 
are forced to retreat behind their Battalias: See with what fury our Pikes addreſs them- 
ſelves tothe Fight, -and our Foot advanced already ſo near, that the Pikes are become un; 
ſerviceable; ſo that according to our Diſcipline the Pikes rezire by little and liccle among 
the Shields : See in the mean time how a Body of the Enemies men at Arms, has difor- 
dered our men at Arms in the left Wing ; and how according to our Diſcipline, retiring 
under the protetion of our Pikes extraordinary, by their afliſtance they have repulſed the 

urſuers, and killed moſt of them upon the place. See the Pikes in ordinary of the firſt 
Racrahins how they have ſheltred themſelves under the Scudati, and left them to make good 
the Fight: See with what courage, with what ſecurity, with what leiſure they put the Ene- 
my to the Sword. Behold how they cloſe their Ranks in the Fight, and are come up ſo 
near, they have ſcarce room left to manage their Swords. See with what fury the Enemy 
flies, becauſe being armed only with Pike and wich Sword, both of them are become un- 
ſerviceable z one becauſe of its length, the other becauſe the Enemy is too well armed; 
See how they throw down their Arms, how they are wounded, killed or diſperſed. See how 
they run in the right Wing ; ſee how they fly in the left. So naw we are ſafe, and the 
Victory our own. ? age! 


WI 
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Cc H A P. VIL 
The Authors Reaſons for the occurrences in the Battel. 


Fabr. W/W do you think now, have we not got the Victory very fortunately ;.bue 
we would have had it with more advantage, had 1 been permitted to have 

put all chings in Execution. You ſee there isno neceflity of making uſe either of the ſe- 
cond or third order; becauſe our Van was ſufficient to overcome the Enemy ; ſo thatI am 
inclined to ſpeak no farther upon this Subje&, unleſs it be to reſolve any doubt that may 
ariſe.in your Mind. | | 
Luigi. You have gain'd this Vitory with ſo much courage and gallantry, that I fear 
my: tranſport will not give me leaye to explaiwmy ſelf, whether I have any ſcruple.or not; 
Nevertheleſs preſuming upon yaur quickne(s, -I-ſhall take the boldneſs to tell you. what I 
think; Firſt, therefore let me defire you to inform. me, why: you made uſe of your Artille- 
ry but once ? why you cauſed them to be-drawn oft into your Army, and made no men- 
tion'of them afterward ? It ſeems to me that you placed the Enemies too high, and ordered 
them” as you fancied z which might :poflibly be trae; but if their Cannon ſhould be fo pla- 
ced ( as I do not queſtion but many times they are) as that they ſhould play among your 
Troops; Fronkd:akk underſtand-what remedy you would preſcribe; and fince [ have begun 
to'ſpeak of the Artillery, I moms 94g all my Scruples in this place, that I may have no 
n to mention them hereafter. I have heard many Perſons find faultwith the Arms 

and Ordersof the Ancients, as thingsof little or no uſe in our days, in reſpect of the fury of. 
our Cannon ;- becauſe oy all Ranks, -and: pierce all Arms at ſuch a rate, that 
it ſeems to them no leſs than madneſs to oppoſe: any Ranks or Orders of men againſt 


them, and to. tire your Soldiers with the carriage:of their Arms that will not be able to' 
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Fabr. Your Demand conſiſting of many Heads, requires a large Anſwer. *Tis true, I 
cauſed my Artillery to play but once, and I was in doubt w r they ſhould do that; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe it concerns a man more to keep himſelf from being hurt, than to 
miſchief his Enemy. You muſt underſtand, that to provide againſt the fury of = 
Guns, it is necefſary to keep where they cannot reach you, or to place your felf behind 
Wall or Bank that may ſhelter you, for there is nothing elſe that can ſecurs you; andthen 
you muſt be ſure that either the one or the other be able to protet you. Thole Generals 
who put themſelves into a poſture to give Battel, cannot place their Armies behind a Wall 
or a Bank, or at a diſtance where the Enemies Cannon cannot reach them ; and therefore 
ſeeing they have.no way to defend themſelves abſolutely, the beſt courſe ts to ſecure them- 
ſelves as well as they can, and that is by poſlefling their Cannon with as much ſpeed as is 


ble. 

The way to poſſeſs themſelves of it, is to march up to it ſuddenly, and in as wide an or- 
der as is convenient; ſuddenly, that they may fire but once ; and wide, that the execution 
may be the lefs. This is not to be done by a Band of Soldiers in order ; for if they march 
any thing wide, they diſorder themſelves ; and if they run on in a huddle, it 'will be no 
hard matter for the Enemy to break them. And therefore I ordered my Battel fo, that it 
might do both the one and the other ; for vin placed 1500 of the Velzes in the Wings, 
I commanded that as ſoon as our Artillery had fired, they ſhould advance with the Light- 
horſe, to ſeize upon their Cannon; For which reafo Artillery was fhot off but once, 
that the Enemy might not have time to charge the ſecond time, and fire upon us again ; 
for we could not take ſo much time our ſelves, but they would have had as much to dothe 
fame; wherefore the reaſon why I fired not my Cannon the ſecond time, was, that if the 
Enemy fired once, they might not have leiſure to fire any more. To render therefore the 
Enemies Artillery unſerviceable, the beſt op to attack it with all poſſible ſpeed; for 
if the Enemy deſerts it, "tis your own ; if he undertakes to defend it, he muſt advance be- 
fore it, and then being betwixt it and us, they. cannot fire but upon their own men. . I 
ſhould think theſe Reaſons ſufficient without farther Exatnple ; yet havin 26g Tre them 
from the Ancients, I will afford you ſome of them. YVentidins being ro gh the Parthians, 
(whoſe ſtrength confiſted principally in their Bows and Arrows) was ſo ſubtle as to Jet them 
come up cloſe to his Camp before he would draw out his Army, which he did, that he 
might charge them on a ſudden, before they had leiſure to ſhoot their Arrows, Ceſer tells 
us, that when he was in France, being to engage with the Enemy, he was charged fo brisk- 
ly, and ſo ſuddenly by them, that his men had no time to deliver their Darts 
the Cuſtom of the Romens. You ſee therefore that to fruſtrate a thing in the Field which 
15 to be diſcharged at a diſtance, and to-prevent its doing you any hurt, there is no better 
way than tomarch up to it with all ſpeed, and poſleſs it if 2 can. Another Reaſon mo- 
ved me likewiſe to fire my Artillery no more, which may ſeem trivial to you ; yet to me ir 
1s not ſo contemptible: ere is nothing obſtrus an Army, and purs it into greater con- 
fuſion than to take away, or hinder the fight ; for ſeveral great Armies have been broken 
and defeated by having their fight obſtructed either with the Duſt or the Sun © now there 
is nothing that cauſes greater obſcurity, or is a greater impediment to the fight, than the 
ſnoke of Artillery; and therefore I think it more wiſdom to let the Enemy be blind - 
himſelf, than for you tobe blind too, and endeavour: to fiad him. Theſe things confi- 
dered, I would either not fire my. Artillery.at all, or elſe (becauſe that perhaps would not 
be approved, in reſpe& of the Reputation which thoſe great Guns have obtained in the 
World ) 1 would | lacs ther in the Wings of my Army,” that when they fire, the ſmoke 
mighe not fly in the faces of: my. Proniz, which is the flower and hapes of my Army. And 
to prove that to trouble the ſight of an Enemy, is: a thing of more than ordinary advan- 
tage ; I need bring no more the Example of Epaminovdas, who to blind the Eyes of 
his Ro before he advanced to charge » cauſed-hus Light horſe: to: gallop up and 
down before their Front to raiſe the Duſt, and hinder their-fight;. which was done fo c| 
feQtually, that he got the bw Anang As to bogr plank that I placed the Enemies 
Cannon, and directed their as | pleaſed, cauſing them ta pak over the Headsof tny 
Foot: I anſwer, that great Guns do without comparuſag-oftaer miſs tha Infantry, than hit 
them, becauſe the Foot are ſo low, and the Artillery fo hard'to be. pointed; that if they'be 
Placed' never fo little too: high, they ſhaot over 5 and never fo lictle too, they graze, 
and never come near them.” The inequaluy of the ground' does likewile preſerve the Foor 
very much ; for every little Hill or Bank berwixe the Artillery and them, ſhelters them ex- 
om 7 As to the Horſe, eſpecially the Menat Arms, irOrcder is cloſer than 
the Order of the Light-harſe, and they are ta keopfirmer ua a Body,they are more obnoxious 
tothe Cannon, and are therefore to be keptin the Rear of the Army, till the Enemy has w 
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his Cannon. This is moſt certain, your ſmall Field-pieces, and yout ſmall Shot does 
more Execution than your great Pieces, againſt which the beſt Remedy is to come to 
Handy-blows as ſoon as you can ; and though in the firſt ſome men fell, (as be ſure there 
always will); yet a good General and a good Army are not to conſider a particular lob, 
ſo much as a General; but rather are to imitate the Swizzers, who never refuſed a Battel 
for fear of great Guns, but putiſhed them with Capital Puniſhment, who for fear of them 
forſook their Ranks, or gave any other ſign or expreilion of Fear. I cauſed my Artillery 
to be drawn off as ſoon as I had Fired them, that they might leave the Field clear for my 
. Battalions to advance; and I made no mention of them afterwards, as being quite uſelels 
when the Armies were ym You have ſaid likewiſe, that in reſpe& of the violence 
and impetuofity of thoſe Guns, many do judge the Arms and the Orders of the Ancients 
to be altogether uſeleſs; and it ſeems bythat, that the People of late have found out Arms 
and Orders which are ſufficient to ſecure them : if you know any ſuch thing, you will 
oblige me to impart it ; for as yet I know none, nor can I believe that there is any to be 
found : So that I would know of them why the Infantry of our tines do carry Corllets of 
Tron upon their Breaſts, and the Horſe are arm'd Cap @ pied ; for ſeeing they condemn the 
ancient way of Arming as uſeleſs in reſpe& of the Artillery, may as well condemn 
what is practiſed now a-days. I would underſtand likewiſe why the Swizzers, accordin 
to the Cuſtom of the Ancients, make their Battalions to conſiſt of fix or eight thouſan 
Foot ; and why other Nations have imitated them, ſeeing that Order is expoſed to the ſame 
danger (upon account of the Artillery) as others ate. I think it cannot eaſily be anſwered 
yet if you ſhould propoſe it to Soldiers of any judgment and experience, they would tell 
you firſt, that they go ſo arm'd, becauſe though their Arms will not defend them agai 
great _ they will ſecure them againſt ſmall Shot, and Pikes, and Swords, and 


ES 


and all ſuch things. They will tell you likewiſe, that they keep that cloſe Order like the 


- Swizzes, that they may more _ <Ngage the Enemies Foot, that they may better ſuſtain 
them. 


their Horſe, and my irerto þ 
i 


So that we ſee Soldiers are afraid of many things beſides Artiltery, againſt which chey 
areto provide by their Arms, and their Orders: from whence it follows, that the bettet an 
Army is armed, and the cloſer and ſtronger it is drawn up, the fafer it is. So that who- 
ever 1s of that Opinion, is indiſcreet, or inconfiderate : for if we ſee thata ſmall part of the 
Arms of the Ancients which is uſed at this day, ( asthe Pike ) and a ſmall part of their Or- 
der ( which are the Battalions of the Swizzers ) have been fo ſerviceable, and cottributed 
ſuch ſtrength toour Armies, why may we not believe that the other Arms and Orders which 
are laid aſide, might have been as beneficial and uſeful? Again,-had we no regard tothe 
Artillery in placing our ſelves in that ſtraight cloſe order like the Swizzers, what other Or- 
ders could make us more fearful? No Order certainly can make us more fearful of the Ar- 
tillery, than that which keeps men firm and cloſe together. Beſides, if I be not frighted 
by the Artillery of the Enemy when I encamp before a Town, where they can fire upon 
me with more ſecurity, becauſe I cannot come at them by reaſon of the Wall, nor hinder 
them, but by my own Cannon, which will be a buſineſs of time; if I be not afraid, (I ſay) 
where they can multiply their Shot upon me as they pleaſe, why ſhould I fear them in the 
Field where I can run upon them, and poſſeſs them immediately 2? So that I conclude Ar- 
nillery, in my Opinion, is no ſufficient impediment why we ſhould not uſe the mechods of 
our Anceſtors, and practiſe their Virtue and Courage. And had Fnot difcourſed formerly 
nd tou abour this Subje&, 1 ſhould haveenlarged more z but I ſhall refer my felf to what 
I faid then. 

Laigi: We have heard (or at leaft it isour own faults if we have not )) what you have 
diſcourſed abour the Artillery ; and that the beſt courſe that can be taken againſt it, is to 
make our ſelves maſters of it with as much expedition. as we can, if our Army be in the 
Field, and drawing up ready to Upon which Ihave one ſcruple, becauſe ro me 
it ſeems poſſible'that che Enemy may place his Artillery in the flanks of his Army, ſo as 
that it might offend you more, and yet be more capable of being defended. You have 
made (if you remember) in the ranging of your Army for a Battel, a ſpace of four yards 
from Company to Company, and another ſpace of twenty yards from-the Battalias to the 
Pikes extraordinary: if the Enemy Senna up his Army in your own way, and place 
his Cannon in thoſe intervals, I believe from thoſe places they might gaul you exceedingly, 
and with greatdifficulty, becauſe you could not enter into the Enemies Body to poſſeſs them. 
- Fabr. Your Scruple is rational, and I will endeavour to diſcuſs it, or apply a Remedy, 


| T have told you, that thoſe Battalias are in continual motion, either for a Batre], or a March 


and do naturally fo ſtraighten and cloſe themſelves, that if. you make your intervals nar- 
rower where you place your Artillery, they gil be cloſed up in a ſhort time, ſo as they will - 
| | | 49 | not 
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not be able to do any Execution. It you make your diſtance large, to avoid one danger, 
you incur a greater, by giving the Enemy opportunity not only to poſſeſs himſelf of your 
Cannon, but to rout your whole Army. But you muſt underſtand it is impoſlible to kee 
our Artillery among your Squadrons, eſpecially thoſe which are upon Carriages, becenls 
\droek drawn one way, and their mouths lying the other, is neceſſary to turn them be- 
fore you can fire upon the Enemy, and to turn them takes up ſo much ſpace, that fifty of 
thoſe Carriages are enoughto diſorder a whole Arnty. So that it is neceſſary the Artillery 
be placed without their Squadrons ; and being ſo, they may be attacked, as is ſaid before. 
But let us ſuppole ir might be placed within the Squadrons, and that a way might be found 
out of retaining it in the middle, and that it ſhould not hinder the cloſing of their Bodies, 
nor leave a way open tothe Enemy. I fay, that even in that caſe the remedy is eafie, and 
that is by making ſpaces and intervals in your Army for the Bullets to paſs ; by which 
means the fury of their Artillery will become vain : and it will be no hard matter to do this, 
becauſe the Enemy being defirous that ic may be ſecure, will place it behindin the fartheſt 
part of the intervals, ſo that to prevent their Shot from doing miſchief among their own 
men, it is neceſſary that it paſs always in a right line, ſo that by giving place on your fide, 
it is eaſily avoided. For this is a general Rule, we muſt give place to any thing that we 
are not able to reſiſt, as the Ancients did to the Elephants, and forked Chariots. I believe, 
and am aſſured that you think I have ranged the Armies, and won the day; yet let metell 
you, (if what I have told you already be inſufficient ) it would be 1mpoflible for an Army 
ſo armed and ordered, not to beat in the very firſt encounter any other Army that ſhould be 
armed and ordered according to the method of our times ; which many times affords bur 
one Front, without any Bucklers, and fo ill arm'd, that they are not able to defend them- 
ſelves againſt any Enemy that is near them. | > 

And for their way of drawing up, they do it in ſuch manner, that if they place their Bat- 
talias in the flank one of another, they make their Army too thin ; if they place them be- 
hind one another, not having the way of receiving them into one another, they are all in 
confuſion, and their Ranks eaſily broken. And though they give three names to their 
Armies, and divide them into three Bodies, the Van-guard, Bittaile, and Rear-guard, yet 
they ſerve only upon a March, and for diſtin&tion of {—_ but ina Fight they are all at 
the mercy of Fortune, and one ſmall Charge defeats the whole Army. 

Luigi. 1 have obſerved in the deſcription of the Battel, that your Horſe were repulſed by 
the Enemies Horſe, and retired to your Pikes extraordinary , by whole afliſtance they not only 
ſuſtained theEnemy, but beat him back again. TI believe as you lay, the Pikes may keep 
off the Horſe in a cloſe and groſs Body like that of the Swizzers ; but in your Army-you 
have but five Ranks of Pikes in the Front, and ſeven in che Flank, ſo that I cannot ſee how 
your Foot ſhould be able to ſuſtain them. 

Fabr, Though I told you formerly, that in the Macedonian Phalanx (ix Ranks of Pikes 
could charge at one time, yet you muſt ynderſtand, thar if a Battalion of Swizzers ſhould 
conſiſt of a thouſand Ranks, there could charge at once not above four or five at the moſt ; 
becauſe their Pikes being nine yards long, a yard and a half is taken up betwixt their 
Hands ; ſo that in the firſt Ranks they have free ſeven yards and a half.” Inthe ſecond Rank 
( beſides what is taken up betwixt their Hands) a yard and half is conſumed betwixt one 
Rank and the other, ſo as there remains but fix yards that can be uſed. In the third Rank 
for the ſame reaſons there remains but four yards anda half ; in the fourth, three yards ; 
and in the fifth but one and a half. The other, Ranks therefore are not able to reach the . 
Enemy, yet they ſerve to recruit the firſt Ranks, as we have ſaid before, and are as a Ram- 

art and Bulwark to the other five. If then five of their Ranks are ſufficient to ſuſtain the 
nemies Horſe, why may not five of ours do as much, having other Ranks behind to rein- 
force them, and give them the ſame ſupport, though their Pikes be not fo long? And if 
the Ranks of extraordinary Pikes which are placed inthe Flanks ſhould be thought coo thin ; 
they may be put into a ſquare, and diſpuſed in the Flank by the two Battalias which I place 
in the laſt ſquadron of the Army, from whence they may with eaſe relieve both the Front 
or the Rear, and give affiſtance to the Horſe as pho” ans requires. Wpty 
. Luigi Would you always uſe this Order when-ever you were to give the Enemy 
attel. . 
" Fabr. Noby nomeans; for the Formof your Army is to be changed, according to the 
ſituation of the place, and the ſtrength or number of the Enemy, as I ſhall ſhew by Exam- 
le before I finiſh my Diſcourſe. But this Form or Model is recommended to you not as the 
eſt, ( though in it is ſo.) but as a Rule from whence you may take your other Orders, 
and by which you may underſtand the other ways of drawing up an Army ; for every 
Science has its Generalities upon which it's moſt commonly founded. Oaly one thing [ 
| wou 
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would preſs upon you to remember, and that is, That you never draw your Army up ſo, 
as that your Front cannot be relieved by your Rear ; for whoever is guilty of that Error, 
renders the greateſt part of his Army unſerviceable, and can never evercome, if he meets 
with the leaſt oppoſition and courage. | 

L.nigi. 1 have a new Scruple that is riſen in my Mind. I have obſerved that in the diſ- 
poſing of your Batralias, you make your Front of five Battalias drawn up by the {ides one 
of another ; your middle of three, and your Rearof two ; and I ſhould think it would have 
been better to have done/quite contrary ; becauſe in my Opinion an Army is broken with 
more difficulty, when 'the Enemy which charges it finds more firmneſs and reſiſtance the 
further he enters #; whereas it ſeems to me, that according to your Order, the farther he 
enters it, the weaker he finds it. SH ht: ITY 

Fabr. If you remembred how the Triaris ( which were the third Order of the Roman 
Legions ) conſiſted only of 6co men, you would be better ſatisfied, when you underſtood 
they were placed always in the Rear ; you would ſeethat I, according to that Example, 
have placed two Battalias in the Rear, which conſiſt of 900 men; ſo that I chuſe rather in 
my imitation of the Romans to err in taking more men than. fewer. And though this 
Example might be ſufficient to content you, yet I ſhall give you the reaſon, and it is this: 
The front of the Army, is. made thick and ſolid, becauſe it is that which is to endure the 
firſt Shock and inſulr of the Enemy, 'and being not to receive any recruits from elſewhere, 
it 15 convenient that it be well man'd; for a few would leave it too weak, and the Ranks 
too thin. But the ſecond: Squadron, being to receive its Friends into it, before it is to en- 
gage with the Enemy it is —_— that1t has two great intervals, and by conſequence 
muſt tonfiſt of a leſs number than the firſt : For ſhould it conſiſt of a greater number, or 
be but equal to the firſt, either there muſt be no ſpaces or intervals at all, which would 
occaſion diſorder; or by leaving ſpaces, they would exceed the proportion of the firſt 
Squadron, which would make your Army look © Ae came As to what you ſay 
touching the impreſſion of the Enemy ; That the farther he enters your Army, the weaker 
he finds 1t, 1tis clearly a miſtake; for the Enemy cannot engage' the ſecond Body, before 
the firſt is fallen into it ſo that he finds the middle Battalion rather ſtronger than weaker, 
being to fight both with the firſt 'and'{econd together. And it is the ſame thing when the 
Enemy advances to the laſt Squadron ; for there he has to encounter not only ewo freſh 
Battalias, but with all the Battalions nnxed and entire :+ And becauſethis laſt Battalion is to 
receive more men, it is neceſſary the diſtances be greater, and by conſequence that theic 
number be leſs. tray ei 

Lzigi- | F am very well ſatisfied-with what you have faid ; but pray anſwer me this ; If 
the five firſt Battalias retire into three Battalias which are in the middle, and then thoſs 
ight into the two Battalias in the Rear, I cannot conceive it poſlible that the eight Battalias 

, and afterwards the ten, can be comprehended ( when eight or ten ) in the ſame ſpace 
as when they were but five. 

Fabr. The firſt thing TI anſwer is this, That the ſpace is not the ſame; for the five Batta- 
lias in the Front were drawn up with four ſpaces in the middle, which were cloſed up when 
they fell in withthe three Battalias in the midſt, or thetwo in the Rear. Beſides there re- 
mains the ſpace betwixt the Battalions, and that alſo which is betwixt the Battalias and the 
Pikes extraordmary; which ſpace altogether, do give them room enough. 

To this it may be added, That the Battalias take up another place when they are drawn 
up in order before their-retreat, than they do after they are preſſed; for in their retreat, 
they either contract or extend their Orders. They open their Orders, when they fly : they 
contract them when they retreat; ſo that in this caſe it would be beſt to contratt. Be- 
fides the five Ranks of Pikes in the Van, having received the firſt Charge, are to fall back 
thorow the Battalias into'the Rear of the Army, and'give way to the Scudati or Shields to 
advance; and thoſe Pikes falling into the rear of the my, may be ready for any Service 
in which their Captain ſhall think fit to employ them ;' whereas, did they not retire after 
the Battel was joined, they would be. altogether uſeleſs. And by this means the ſpaces 
which were left to that purpoſe, are made big enough to receive all Forces that areremain- 
ing. And yet if thoſe wete not ſufficient, the Flanks on both fides are Men and not 
Walls, which opening and enlarging their Ranks, can make ſuch diſtances as will be able/ 
to receive them. Sas —_ wha ; | 

Luigi. The ranks of Pikes extraordinary which you place in the flank of your Army, 
when the Battalias in the Front fall back into the Battalias in the middle, would you have 
them ſtand firm, and continitie, as twb'Wings to the Army, or would you have them retire 
with the Battalias? If you were willing they ſhould, 1 do not ſee how it was poſlible, 
having no Bartalias ( with intervals ) OR to give them reception. _ 

qq 3 abr. 
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Fabr. If when the Enemy forces the Battalias to retire, he does not preſs them too 
hard, they may ſtand firm in their order, and flank the Enemy when the Batcalias in the 
Front are retired. But if they be cnorges ( as may he reaſonably ex ) and the Ene- 
my be fo ſtrong as to force the other, they may retire with them, that without difficul- 
ty, though there be no Battalias behind with ſpaces to receive them ; for the Body in the 
midſt may double to the right, and thruſt one File into another, as we ſhall ſhow more at 
large when we ſpeak of the manner of doubling of Files. *Tis true, to doublein a retreat 
you muſt take another way than what I have preſcribed, for I told you the ſecond Rank 
was to enter into the firſt, the fourth into the third, and ſo on : But here in this caſe we 
muſt not begin in the Front, but in the Rear, to the end that by doubling our Ranks, we 
may retreat, [and not advance. | 


CHAP. VIIL 
The Exerciſes of an Army in general, 


Fabritio. i by anſwer now to whatever may be objefted againſt my Battel as I have 
drawn it up before you, I muſt tell you again, that I have ordered and 
engaged it in that manner for two reaſons; one to ſhow you how it isto be drawn up; the 
other to ſhow you how it is to be exerciſed. As to thedrawing up of an Army, I doube 
not but you underſtand it very well ; and as to the Exerciſing, I muſt tell you, ic ought to 
be done as often as is poflible, that the Captains may learn to keep their Companies in theſe 
orders ; for it belongs to every particular Soldier to keep the order exa&t in every Batta- 
lia ; and to every Captain to keep his Company exa&t with the order of the whole Army, 
and know how to obey the Command of the General. It is convenient likewiſe that they 
underſtand how to join one Battalia with another, how to take their place in a moment; 
therefore it is convenient that the-Colours of cach Company may have its number © 
iers deſcribed in it; for the greater. commodity 'of commanding them, and that the 
Captain and Soldiers may underſtand one another with the more caſe; and as in the Bat- 
talias, ſo it is convenient likewiſe in the Battalions, that their numbers ſhould be.known, 
and deſcribed in the Colonel's Enkign : That you ſhould know the number of the Battalion 
inthe left or right Wing ; as alſo of the Battalions in the Front, or the middle, and fo con- 
ſequently of the reſt. It is convenient likewiſe that there bedegrees of Offices and Com- 
mands to raiſe men as it were by ſteps, to the great honours of an Army. For example, 
The firſt degree ſhould be File-leaders, or Corporals ; The ſecond ſhould have the Com- 
mand of fifty ordinary Yelite: ; The third of a hundred, with the title of Centurion + The 
fourth ſhould command the firſt Battalia; the fifch, the ſecond ; the faxth, the third ; and ſo 
on to the tenth Battalia, whole place ſhould be next in honour to the Captain General of 
the Battalion, to which Command no Perſon ſhould be advanced, but he who has paſſed all 
thoſe degrees. And becaule befides theſe Officers,there are three Conftables or Commanders 
of the Pikes extraordinary, and two of the Velites extraordinary, I did not much care if they 
were placed inthe ſame quality with the Captain of the firſt Bae its nor would it trouble 
me if {f1x-men more were preferred tothe ſame degree, that each of them might put himſelf 
forward, and do ſome extraordinary thing to be —_ to the ſecond Battalis. If then 
each of PRC ains underſtands in what place his Battalie is tobe ranged, it muſt ne- 
ce{larily tollow, that at the firſt ſound of the Trumpet (the Standard being erected ) the 
whole Army will fall into its place. And this is the firſt Exerciſe to which an Army is to 
be accuſtomed, that is to ſay, to cloſe and fall in one with another : to do which, ic is con- 
venientto train them often, and uſe them to it every day. | 
Luigi. What mark and difference would you appoint for the.Standard of the whole 
Army, beſides the number preſcribed as aforeſaid ? | 
Fobritie. The Lieutenant General's Enſign ſhould have the, Arms of his General or 
Prince, and all the reſt ſhould have the ſame Arms with ſome variation in the Field or 
as the Prince ſhallthink beſt, for it imports not much what their Colours are, fo 
they diſtinguiſh one Company from another. But let us paſs to the other Exerciſe, in 
which'an Army is tobetrain'd ; that is in its motions, to be taught how co march, advance, 
or fall back with exact diſtance and time, and to be ſure that in their marches a juſt order 
be obſerved. The third Exerciſe is, Teaching them.to manage their Arms, and charge, 
in ſacha manner, as that afterwards they may do both dexterouſly when they come to 
fight 3 teaching them how to play their Artillery, and how to draw them off when there 
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1s occaſion; Teaching the Velites extraordinary to advance out of their places, and after 
a counterfeit Charge, to retreat to them again. Teaching the firſt Barralias ( as if they 
were over-powered ) to fall back into the intervals of the ſecond; and all of them after- 
wards into the third, and having done fo, to divide again, and return to their old Poſts : 
in ſhort, they are ſo to be accuſtomed in this Exerciſe, that every thing may be known and 
familiar to every Soldier, which witly continual practice is eaſily obtained. The fourth 
Exerciſe inſtructs your Soldiers in the uſefulneſs of the Drums, and Trumpets, an&Coalours, 
informing them of the Commands of their Captain, by the beating of the one,/the ſaund- 
ing of the other, and the diſplaying and flouriſhing the third : for being well uſed to 
them, they will underſtand what they are to do by them, as well as if they were dire&ed 
by word of mouth: And becauſe the eftedts of theſe. Commands depend altogether upon 
theſe kind of Sounds, I ſhall tell you what kind of Inſtruments the Ancients made uſe of in 
their Wars. The Lacedemonians ( if we may believe Thucidides ) in their Armies made 
uſe of the Flute, conceiving that Harmony more apt to infuſe Gravity than Fury into theic 
Soldiers. Induced by the ſame reaſon, the Cartheginians ſounded their Charges upon the 
Harp; with which Inſtrument = _ the Fight. Aliatte King of Lydie, in his Wars 
made uſe of them bath : But Alex the Great, and the Romans uſed Horns and 
Trumpets, ſuppoſing the clangor and noiſe of thoſe Inſtruments would inflame the Cou- 
rage of their men, and make them more valiant in phe But as in the arming of our 
Army, we have followed the way both of the Greek and the Rowan; . ſo in the choice of 
our Inſtruments of Intelligence, I would follow the Cuſtoms both of the one Nation and 
the other. I would have therefore the Trumpets placed by the Lieutenant-General as 
Inſtruments not only proper to excite and inflame.your Army, but fitter to be heard, and 
by conſequence apter.to derive your Commands than any of the other. The rt of thoſe 
kind of Inſtruments I would have Placed adout the Captains and Colonels of the Batta- 
lions: I would have alſoa ſmaller fort of Drums and Flutes, which Thould be beaten and 
played upon, not as we do now in our Fights, but as our Tabours and Flagelets do in our 
Feaſts; The General, with his Trumpets ſhould Ggnifie when bis Army is to make a ſtand, 
when to Advance, when to Wheel, when toRetue, when to make uſe of the Artillery, 
when the Velizes extraordinary are to move, and by the variation of the Sounds, to direct 
his Army in all the Marches and Counter-marches that are generally pled; and I would 
have the Trumpets followed aftgrwards by the Drums: And becaule thy Exerciſe is of 

eat conſequence in an Army, it imparts very\much that it be Troquently taught, As to 
the Horſe, they ſhould have Trumpets too, but of a leſſer and different found from thoſe 
about the Lieutenant-General. And this is all that has occurred to my memory in the oc- 
dering and exerciſing of an Army. | 

Luigi. I beſeech you Sir, let me not trouble you too much, if I defire to be fatisfied in 
one thing more; and that is, for what reaſon you cauſed your Light-horſe and Velites ex- 
traordinary to advance againſt the Enemy with great ſhouts and clamours, and cries; and 
when afterwards the Bady and remainder of the Army came.to Charge, they did it with 
extraordinary ſilence? I confeſs I cannot comprehend.the reaſon, and therefore I beg your 
- Explanation. _ 

or The Opinion of the Ancient Generals haye been different in that point, whether 
an Enemy was to be charged filently and without noiſe, or with all the clamour could be 
made : The filent way is beſt to keep your men firm in their Orders, and to fignifie the 
Commands of the General : but the obſtreperous way is beſt to excite the courage of your 
Soldiers, and diſmay the Enemy: and becauſe I thought in both caſes there was ſom 
of advantage, I made uſe of them both, and cauſed thoſe to advance with clamour, an 
theſe with - for I cannatthiak that ag univerſal and perpetual noiſe can be any ad- 
vantage, becauſe it hinders Orders from being derived, which is a molt principal thing : 
nor is it likely that the Romans uſed thoſe Shouts after the firſt Shock, for Hiſtory tells us, 
that many times by the exhortation and encouragement of their. Officers, the Soldiers 
which were flying, were ſtopped, 2nd rallied, and diſpoſed immediately into new Orders, 
which could not be, where the Officers could not have been heard. 
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CHAP. IL 


The Conſiderations and Subtleties to be uſed in the drawing up 
| an Army to Fight. 


think it diſcretion to tempt Fortune no farther, knowing how much ſhe is 

variable, ard incotiſtant. Wherefore my defire is to reſign my Authority, 

and that Zandbi may take it upon him according to the Order propoſed of 
transferring it to the youngeſt : and F know he will not refuſe the Honour, ( or rather 
Thnngs in Complacency to mie, and as being naturally the more couragious of the 
two; for he fears not to.engage in theſe kind of Confliats, though there be as much likeli- 
hood of his miſcarriage s Conqueſt 4 | 

Zanebi. * 1 ſhall refuſe no' into which you ſkall put me, though I muſt needs ſay, 
I could more willingly.have been an Auditor ; for your Scruples and Demands have hitherto 
given me mnore ſatisfa&tion, than any thing I could have objefted my ſelf. But I think 
Signor Fabritio, it would be better if you proceed (provided your patience will ſerve, an 
that we do not tire you with our Ceremomies. ) &- ; 

Fabritio. You rather oblige me, Sir, for this variety of Interrogators; gives me to under- 
ſtand the renty of your Judgments'and Hapones. But is there any thing behind that you 
would have added to what has been ſpoken : | 

Zanobi. Thiere are two things of which I would willingly be ſatisfied before we paſs any 
farther. One is, whether you have any other way of drawing up an Army : The other is, 
what refleQions or conſiderations a General is to have, before he comes to a Battel; and 
when any Accident intervenes, how it 15 to be avoided. 

Fabr. I ſhall endeavour to fatisfit you , but not by anſwering diſtinaly to your De- 
mands ; for whilſt I anſwer toone, it happens many times that I ſeem to anſwer to the other ; 
I have told you how I would have my Army drawn up, that according to that Model, any 
other Figure may be taken, as the number of the Enemy, and the nature of your ground 


does require ; for inthat caſe, one 1s to a according to the condition both of the one and 


Luigi. CZ the Victory has been fo honourably obtained under my ConduR, I 


the other. 


But take notice of this, ' That there ts no way moredangerous, than toextend the Front 
of your Army 'too much, unleſs it be very numerous and ſtrong : Otherwiſe you are to 
draw it up cloſe and thick, rather thani wide and thin. For when your Forces are few in 
reſpeR of the Enemy, you muſt lookout for other Refnedies : as by drawing your Army 
up a5 it may be fortified by ſome River or Fen, that may ſecure you behind ; or fortt- 

din the Flanks by ſome Ditch or Entrenchment, as Ceſar's was in France; and this oughc 
to be a general Rule to yon, that you extend or contra& your Front according both to your 
own number, and the number of your Enemy. It the =_—_ be not ſo numerous, and 
your men as well diſciplin'd as they, you are to make choice of an open place, where you 
may not only encompaſs the Enemy, but diſtend your own Ranks : For in ſtreight and 
narrow places, not being able to make uſe of your Orders, you cannot+ make uſe of your 
advantage. For this reaſon the Romans did moſt commonly make choice of open and 
clear places, and avoided ſuch as were difficult and cloſe. But if pour Army be ſmall, or 
your men inexperienced, you muſt do quite mauey (as I ſaid before) and muſt find our 
ſome place where your few men may defend themſelves, or where their inexperience may 
do you.no hurt : In that caſe you are to chuſe ſome Hill or Eminence from whence you 
may come down upon the Enemy with more force ; yer muſt you have this Caution, not to 
draw up your Army upon ary Strand or $ca-coaſt, nor underthe command of any __ 
! a, 
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of which the Enemy may poſleſs himſelf, becauſe you will be expoſed thereby to the Ene- 
imics'Cannon without remedy, and beunable to do them miſchiet with any convenience. 
In the drawing up of an Army for Battel, great regard is likewiſe to be had to the Sun and 
the Wind, that neither the one nor the other be 1n your Face, for they are great impedi- 
ments to your fight, one with its beams, and the other by raifing the duſt, and carrying the 
Powder into your Eyes; beſides, the Wind-being contrary, is a great diſadvantage in ren- 
hey give the Enemy more languid and weak; and as tothe Sun, 
ou muſt not only take care that-it be not in your Face, nor does you no prejudice in the 
$14 oat, the Fight, but that it does you no injury when it gets up : wherefore the beſt 
way is when you draw up your men, to have it if poſlible on their backs, that many hours 
may paſs before it can come about into their Faces. 

Hamibal knew this advantage very well, and made uſe of it in the Battel of Canna, and 
Marias did the ſame againſt the Cimbrians. If you be weaker in Horſe, it is your beſt 
way to draw up among the Vines or the Woods, and ſuch other impediments, as in our 
times the Spaniards did when they beat the French in the Kingdom of Naples near Cirig- 
nuola. And it has been many times ſeen that the ſame Soldiers which have been worſted 
and baf1:d before; by only changing their order, and ſhifting their ground, have recovered 
the Victory; Thus it was with the Carthaginians, who having been many times worſted 
by Marcus Regulas, were afterwards Vidtorious by the Condutt of Kantippus the Lacede- 


mmonian, who cauſed them to come dowgy1into the Plain, where they might have room for 


their Horſe, and.ctheir Elephants, and by,ſodoing they were too hard for the Romans. 
According tothe practice of the Agcients, 1 have obſerved, That all great Generals 
when they have known which quarter of the Enzmy was the ſtrongeſt, and where they 
have fortihed moſt 3 they have not oppoſed the ſtrongeſt part of their Army againſt it ; 
but have choſe rather to confront it with the weakeſt of their Diviſions, and with theic 
ſtrongeſt attack, the weakeſt of the Enemies. When afterwards they come to engage, 
ey commanded the ſtrongeſt of their Squadrons ,that they ſhould not only ſtand firm, 
and receive the Charge without making any advance, whilſt the weaker parts had Orders 
to ſuffer themſelves to be overcome, and by.giving ground gradually, to fall behind the 
rear, of the Army, , The Artifice procures two great diſorders to the Enemy. The firſt 
&s,.that the ſtrongeſt part of his Army is environ'd inſenfibly; the other is, that imagining 
their. Vi&ory certain by che retreat of their Enemy, they fall frequent! into diſforder;whi 
many times robs them of that Vieary of which they thought themſelves ſo certain. Cor- 
neling Scipio being in Spain, againſt .the Cartbaginians under the Command of 4ſdrubal ; 
and knowing that 4/drubal underſtood very well that in the drawing up of his Army, he 
put .the Roman Legions ( which were the ſtre and flower of his Army) in the 
midſt, and that A/drubal in probability would da the like. When they came afterwards 
to Fight, he changed, his Ocder,.;put his Legions in the Wings, and bis Light-arm'd men in 
the Body ; When the Battel was joinedy he commanded his Body to {lacken their march 
ON, TIL. andthe, Wings to double their pace; ſo that only the Wings on both fides 
engaged, and the Bodies on both ſides. being at a diſtance one RE the other, came not u 
to one another, and the ſtrongeſt part of Scipio's' Army, fighting better than the weake 
of AſdrubaPs he overcame them. - In thoſe days that Stratagem was well enough ; bur 
in our days by reaſon of our Artillery, it is unpracticable; for the ſpace which would be 
left betwixt the two Bodies would give opportunity to the Artillery to play, which as we 
{aid before, would be very dangerous :- So then that way is to be laid afide; . and the way 
which.I recommended before it is co be uſed, which is to charge with your whole Army, 
and let your weakeſt Squadrons retire, | When a General finds his Army ſtronger than his 
Enemies, if he would encompaſs 1t inſenſibly, and that the Enemy may not prevent him, 
let him draw up his Army to an equal Front with the Adverſary: afterwards in the heat of 
the Fight, let him order by little and little to retire in the Front, and let the Nap ad- 
vance as gradually, and it will always happen that the Enemy ſhall be compelled before he 
is aware. | 
When a General would Fight, and be ſure not to be routed, let him draw up his Army . 
near ſome place of retreat or ſecurity, as either Fens, Mountains, or ſome ſtrong inex- 
ugnable Town ; for in that caſe he may purſue the Enemy, but the Enemy carinot purſue 
Ta Hannibal made uſe of this Cunning when his Fortune began to decline, and he began * 
to apprehend the Condu&t of Marcel/us. Some Generals todiſturb the Orders of the Ene- 
my, have commanded their Light-armed men to begin the Battel, and when it is once 
joined, to retire among the Ranks. When afterwards it grows hotter, and both fides are 
chorowly engaged, they have had Orders to draw forth out of the flanks of the Army, and 
having flanked the Enemy unexpectedly, they have diſordered and broke him. It any 
one 
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one finds himſelf weaker in Horſe, beſides the ways propoſed before, he may place a Bat- 
talia of Pikes behind them, and draw them up in ſuch manner, that in the heat of the Battel 
they may open, and give way for the Pikes to paſs thorow them, and by ſodoing, he ſhall 
be ſure to prevail. Several have accuſtomed their light-armed men to fight among theic 
Horſe, and they have been found togive the Horſe very good aſliſtance. 

Of all thoſe who are famous for drawing up Battels, Hemnibal and Scipio are the moſt 
renowned for the great skill that both of them expreſſed in their Confli& in Africez bur 


becauſe Hannibal's Army was compoſed of Carthaginians, and Auxiliaries of ſeveral Na- 
tions, he placed $o Elephants in his Front; behind them he placed his Auxiliaries, next 


them his Carthaginians, and laſt of all his aliens, in whom he could not ſafely confide: 
and the reaſon why he ordered them ſo, was becauſe the Auxiliaries having the Enemy in 
their Faces, and finding themſelves cloſed up with Carthaginians at their backs, ſhould not 
think of flying, but being under a neceflity to Fight, he did hope they might either over- 
come, or ſo haraſs the Enemy, that when he came up with his men, he might the 
more eaſily overthrow them. Againſt this Order Scipio placed his Haftati, Principes, and 
—_ Nom his accuſtomed manner, ſo as upon occaſion they might be received one into 
the other. 

The front of his Army he made up with oe ſpaces, but that it might appear cloſe and 
united to the Enemy, he filled them up with his Yelites, with order, that as ſoon as the Ele- 
phants come upon them, they ſhould retire, andentring among the Legions by the ordi- 
nary ſpaces, leave a way open for the Elephants td paſs, by which means the fury and exe- 
cution of the Elephants being evaded, they cantPerelencly to handy-blows, and the Car- 
thaginians Were OVercome. . 

. Zanobi: In your deſcription of the Fight, you have cauſed me to remember how = 
in the Rngagnonent cauſed not his Haſt«ti to retire into the ranks of the Principes, but divi 
them, and cauſed them to retire into the Wings of the Army to give place to the m__ 
when they were to advance againſt the Enemy : I would know re for what reaſon 
he differed from the ordinary Cuſtom. - 

Fabritio. .] will tell you : Henwibs! had placed the ſtrength of his Army in the ſecond 
Divifion; ſo that Scipio to oppoſe them with ” = Courage, united the Principes and the 
Triarii together, inſomuch- as the intervals of the Principes being filled up by the Triari, 
there was no fpaces left for the reception of the Hof ati 3} wherefore he cauſed the Haftats 
to open to the right and left, and fall in with'the Wings of the Army. But you muſt ob- 
ſerve that this way of dividing the firſt Squadron, 15 riot to be uſed but when the other 
1s Superiour, for then you may do it conveniently, as Scipio did ; © bat: being inferior or 
under any.repulſe, it is not to be done without manifeſt danger, and thierefore it is neceſſary 
that you have ſpaces behind in your other Squadrons that rtray be ready to receive you. © 

But to'return to our: Diſcourſe. The ancient Afiens 5 other contrivances:to mil- 
chief their Enemy, made uſe of certain Chariots with Sythes taſtnedto the Sides of them 
which ſerved not only'to. open the Squadrons of the Enemy with their force, bat to cur an 
kill hem with their Sythes. .. Againſt theſe Chariots, they had three ways to defend them- 
felves: ; either by the clokenefs. of their-Ranks, or by recewing them into their Ranks (as 
they did the Elephants) or by fome other vigorous reſiſtance, as Sil the Roman did againſt 
Archelans, who had tore of thofe Chariots ; to repel them Sia cauſed ſeveral ſtakes to be 
pitchedinto; the ground before his Squadrons, which putting a to the Career of the 
faid Chanioss, , prevented the execution which they would otherwiſe have done. And it 
is obſervable:the new method Sills uſed in ranging his Army ; for placing his Yelites and 
Light-horke behind ; and all his compleat arm'd Soldiers before, he left intervals ſufficient 
to receive. them which were behind when they had occaſion to march up; fo that the Fight 
being begun, by the affiftance of the Horſe ( who had room to paſs thorow the firſt Squa- 
dron to the Charge ) he obcained the Victory. 
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CHAP.-Il.' 
| The Arts which are to be uſed during the Fight. 


Fabr. 8 &. diſturb the Army of the Enemy when the Battel is joined, it is neceſſary to 

invent ſome way or other to affright them, either by ſpreading a report of ſup- 
plies that are hard by, or counterfeicing ſome repreſentation of them that may diſmay the 
Enemy, and facilitate their Defeat. 

Minutins Ruffus, and Acillus Glabrio two of the Roman Conſuls were $kilful in this 
Art. Caius Sulpitins cauſed all the Boys and refuſe of his Army to mount upon Mules and 
other Beaſts that were unſerviceable in Fight,and placed them at a diſtance upon a Hill,and 
drawn up m ſuch order that they appeared like a compleat body of Horſe, when he was en- 
paged with the French, and the Enemies apprehenſion of that Body, got Sulpitizs the Vi- 

. Marius made uſe of the ſame Stratagem when he fought againſt the Germans : if 
then theſe falſe Alarms and Repreſentations are of ſuch uſe and advantage in time of Bac- 
tel, true ones muſt needs be more efficacious, eſpecially if they fall upon the Enemies Flank 
or Rear whilſt the Battel is joined : which indeed 1s not eafte to be done, tinleſs the nature 
of the Country contributes ; for if it be cen and plain, yon cannot conceal any part of 
your Forces, as is neceſſary to be done m thoſe caſes ; but in woody and mountainous Coun- 
tries you may conceal ſome of your Troops in ſuch manner as they may fall ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly upon the Enemy, which will give you a certain Victory; Ir is many times 
of great importance to ſpread a rumour abroad during the Fight, that the Enemies Gene- 


of Amilcar, and put it to the rout. Ir is an unuſual PR ( as we have ſaid before } to 
furprize and diſturbthe Enemy with Ambuſcades w 


thorow.his Army that it was done by his Order, which not only difpelled the ihr 
e Victory: 


Sylla having commanded out a party upon ſome Enterprize of them | 
F- &, told them he ſent them on purpole, 


ght of his Army, thart the reſt — not be.ternifi 
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hind his Army certain of the faichfulleſt of his Horſe, with Commiſſion to kill any man 
that fled ; ſo that his men chuſing to die rather fighting than flying, overcame their Adver- 
faries. Several of the Roman Generals have wreſted an Enſign out of the hands of their 
Soldiers, and throwing it among the!Eremy, promiſed a Reward to him who ſhould re- 
cover it 3 and this they did not ſo much to hinder the flight of their own men, as to give 
them occaſion of doing ſome greater Exploit upon the Enemy. 


As 


CHAP. WL 
Stratagems after the Fight. 


Fabr. T Do not think it impertinent to add to this Diſcourſe ſuch things as happen after 
the Fight, cas han they are but ſhort, and not to be omitted becauſe they 
are conformable to the matter which we have in hand. But fince one of theſe two things 
muſt happen, either that we gain the ViRtory, or loſe it ; I ſay, that when we gain it, we 
are to purſue it with the greateſt diligence we can, and - rather imitate Ceſar in this Caſe 
than Hamibal, who for not following his Victory, and puſhing it on after he had defeated 
the Romans at Cannas, loſt the whole Empire of the Romans, which Fortune had almoſt 
thruſt into his hands. Ceſar on the other {ide never reſted after a ViRtory, but followed 
the Enemy with greater fury than he attacked them at firſt. But when the day is loſt, a 
wiſe General is to conſider the beſt that he can make of it, eſpecially if there be any thing 
of his Army remaining. | 
The advantage that may ariſe, is from the inadvertency of the Enemy, who many times 
tranſported with his ſucceſs, grows negligent and remiſs, and gives opportunity to the 
Enemy to revenge himſelf, as. Martizs the Reman did upon the Carthaginian Army, who 
having ſlain the two Scipiv's, and routed their Forces, not valuing thoſe which remained, 
were ſuddenly & dais and broken; for it is frequently ſeen, nothing is perpetrable fo 
ealily, as what the Enemy fancies you can never attempt z for commonly men ſuffer moſt, 
where they are moſt ſecure. A General therefore, when he cannot carry the'Vicory, is to 
endeavour with all poſſible induſtry that his loſs may be as little-as may bez and to do this, 
it is neceſſary toorder things fo that the Enemy may not eafily purſue, or be in a capacity 
to retard you. - 

As to the way'of hindering the purſuit of the Conqueror; ſeveral Generals, as ſoon as 
they found their condition, and that it was not poflible to continue the Fight, have order- 
ed their inferior Commanders to ſeparate, and fly in ſeveral Parties, and meet again at a 
place which he affigned ; andthe Enemy not daring to divide his Army for fear of a de. 
ſign, has let all, or the greateſt part of the Conquered eſcape. Others have thrown the beſt 
of their goods in the way, that the Enemy following might be delayed by the Prize, and 
ſuffer them to get off. Titus Dimins uſed no ſmall Art toconceal the loſs which he had ſu- 
ſtained in the Fight ; for having endured the brunt'of the Battel from morning ill nighe 
with the loſs of many of his men ; when Night-came, he cauſed moſt of them to be buried 

rivately : the next Morning the Enemy finding ſo many of their own men dead, and fo 
ew of the Romans, concluded themſelves beaten, and fled. And now I ſuppoſe ( though 
confuſedly ) I have in ſore meaſure ſatished your Demands. 


CH AP.” 1V. 
Two other ways of ranging an Army to Fight. 


Fabr. 9k true, as to the Form and Model of drawing up an Army to fight; it remains 

that I ler you know that ſometimes ſome Generals have drawn them up in the 
figure of a wedge pointing in the Front, ſuppoſing it the propereſt way topierce, and make 
an impreflion upon the Enemy. In oppotition to this, the way was for the Adverſary to 
draw up in the figure of a pair of Shears, which being opened, were to receive the pointotthe 
wedge, incloſe it, and charge it on all fides. And about this, let me recommend to you 
this general Rule, that the beſt remedy to be uſed againſt the deſign of an Enemy, is to do 
that bravely of your ſelf, to which you perceive he would endeavour to force you : for do- 
10g it yoluntarily, you do it orderly, and to. your own profit and advantage ; —_ 

| | : 
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if you do it by conſtraint, you do it to your rune. I will not _— any thing that Thave 
ſaid before, co confirm my Diſcourſe. Burt this 1s maſt certain, if your Adverſary thinks to 
open, and as it were cleave your Army with his wedge, if you keep your Army open in the 
figure of the Shears, and receive them in the muddle, you cut them to pieces, and they can 
do you no hurt. _ 

Hannibal placed his Elephants in the front of his Army, thinking thereby to have pierced 
the Army of Scipio with more eaſe; but Scipio ranging his men 4n the form of a pair of 
Shears, and receiving him in an open poſture, gain'd the Victory, and Hannibal was loſt. 

Aſdrubal placed the beſk and ſtrongeſt of his men in the front of his Army to make the 
berter charge upon the Enemy z Scipio commanding his middle men in the Front to retreat 
ſenſibly, and give place, was ſo cunningly obeyed, that the Enemy was drawn in, and de- 
feared; ſo that you ſee thoſe deligns are mariy times the occaſion of his Vitory againſt 
whom they are deſigned. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the conſtraint and advantage a Man may have to Fight. 


Fabr. IF my memory does not fail, it remains. yet that 1 ſay ſomething.touching the things 
which a wiſe General is to conhider beiore he comes to an Engagement. And the 
fiſt ching I ſhall ſay upon this SubjeR, is, that a General is never to. come to a.Field-fighe 
unleſs he be conſtrained, or has ſome more than ordinary advantage, His advantage may 
lie in the nature of the Place, 1n the diſcipline of. his- Army, or the number or Excellence 
of his Men. And his-neceſlity.confiſts in Gnding his condition, ſuch, that withou! fighting 
he muſt be certainly deſtroyed : as where Money is wanting, where Victuals are detective, 
and where the Enemy is.in expe&ation of ſupplies : in theſe gaſes a General is always to 
venture, though he fights upon diſadvantage ; for cis better nghting where Fortune may 
favour you, than not to;try her at all, pry certainly: ruined ; and in this caſe it would 
be as great a fault in a General not to fight, as it would be if he had an oppo of de- 
feating his Adverſary, and was either too ignorant to know it, or too cowardly or delatory 
ro make uſe of it. The advantages which occur in the conduc of V Var do many times 
proceed from the Enemy, and ſometimes from your Prudence. ' Many have been fur- 
prized and routed in their paſſage over Rivers, by the dexterity of the Enemy, who having 
iorborn them ti]] half of them were over, - have len ſuddenly uon them, and put them 
ro the rout, as'Ceſar ſerved the Swizzers when he cut ff a fourth part of their Army, by 
reaſon that they were ſeparated by a River. Sometimes it happens that your _—_ Is 
tired, and weary, having followed you with too much haſte and inconſideration; and in 
that cale finding your own Army-vigorous and trong, you arg not to loſe your-opportu- 
nity. Beſides, if your Enemy preſents you Battel in the morning berimes, youare not im- 
mediately ro draw out your Army andfrght him, bur arg rather co protrat and ſpin our 
the time for ſome hours, (ſtill offering and, pretending eo come forth) that their unpatience 
of delay, or ftanding fo long to their Arms; may: rebate the fury with which they came; and 
as, ſoon as you find them cold, and off of their farit agvor, then you may come torth, and 
charge them as ſmartly as you can.' - Scipio and MettUas-made ule.of this way in Spain, the 
one againſt Aſdrubal; the other againſt Sertorias. If the Enemy has leſſened his Power 
by dividing his Army, ( as Scipio did in Spain.) or by-any other occaſion, then alſo a good 
General may try his fortune with Credit. | ld: 
The greateſt part of the. graveſt Generals have choſen rather to receive than give the 
Charge, becauſe the fury of an Enemy is eafily ſuſtained by thoſe who ſtand firm and doe 
in their ſation; and being once check'd, it turns into Cowardize. Fabius _ ſent again: 
the Samnites and the Gauls,received their fury with.that 1ndiſcompoſedneſs and tranquility, 
that he conquered them both, but Decizs his Colleague not following tus Example, miſcar- 
ried, and was {lain. Some who haye been polſefledtog much of the courage of their Ene- 
my, have choſe to begin the Fightin the Evening towards Night,- that their Army being 
worſted, might get off, or defend themſelves by the benefic of the darkneſs. Others un- 
derſtanding the ſuperſtition of the Enemy, and that on certain days they devote themſelves 
wholly to Religion, and will not endeavour to Fight, have choſen that time to attack them, 
and have carried the Victory. Ceſar made ule of this way againſt Arioviſtus in France, and 
Veſpaſian did the ſame in Syria againſt the Fews, who upon their Sabbath would not ſo much 
as defend themſelves againſt the Romans. 
Rrr 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Direfions for a General. 


Fab. Here is nothing of more importance to the General of an Army, than to have 

| about him Perſons that are fanhful, 27 in War,and prudentin Counſel, 
with whom he may conſtantly adviſe, and confer both about his own Men, and the Enemy ; 
as which is the moſt numerous, which is the beſt arm'd, which the beſt mounted, which 
the beft exerciſed, which the moſt patient of labour and diſtreſs, and whether the Horſe or 
the Foot are tobe relied upon moſt. : 

'The next thing to be conſidered is the place where he is, whether it be more advanta- 
geous for the Enemy than for him; which is moſt eafily ſupplied with Provifions ; whether 
it be beſt to fight preſently, or protrat; and what he may gainor ſuffer thereby : for many 
times the Soldiers diſguſted at the tediouſneſs of the V Var, grow lazy and remiſs, and 
coming at length to be weary, they either grow mutinous, or run away. But above all 
things, I would adviſe a General to inform himſelf of the nature and qualification of his 
Adverſary the Enemies General, whether he be raſh or wary, and what Counſel he has a- 
bout him, Thenext thing he is to conſider, is, whether he can confide in his Auxiliaries or 
not: and be ſure never to bring his Army to a Battel, if he finds them under any appre- 
henfion; or with the leaſt diſtruſt of the ViRory ; for the greateſt ſign of miſcarriage is De- 

ir; and when they think it impoflible to prevail. In this caſe therefore you are to avoid 

hting, either by following the example of Fabiwe Maximw, (who encamped his Army 
in places of ſuch advantage, that Hawmnibel durſt not attack him ) or elſe if you ſuf 
the Enemy will venture upon you in your Entrenchments, and that you ſhall not be able to 
, defend them, your beſt way will be to remove, divide your Army, and diſpoſe them in 
Parties mto feveral Towns, that the tediouſneſs of a Siege, and lengrh of time, which will 
be required, may diſcourage the Enemy. 

Zanobi, Is there no other way of avoiding a Battel, but to divide your Troops, and to 
diſpoſe them into ſeveral Towns ? 


» Ld 
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CHAP. VII 


Which way a Battel is to be, avoided, though preſſed never ſo earneſtly by 
the Enemy. 


Fabr. I be not miſtzken I have difcourſed to ſome of you before, how he that is in the 
Fietd cannot avoid fighting when preſſed by at Enemy, who will fight upon any 

- tertns; and thatthe beſt way he can take, is to keep himſelf at tifry miles diſtance, that he 
| hay havetime to remove when he hears of his advance. Fabiws Maximwe did not refuſe 
fig ting With Hamibel, bur would fight at hisown time, and advantage; and Hennibol was 
o wile to attack him, where he was fure he could do no good ; for had he believed he 
could have conquered him, Febixs woul& have been conſtrained to have fought him, or fled. 
Philip King of Macedon, Father of Perſew, being at VVar with the Romans, poſted his 
Army upon an high Mountain, that he might-not be compelled to fight; but the Romans 
aſſaulted, and defeated him.  Cingentorix General of the Gaul: to avoid fighting with Ceſar, 
who had 'paffed a River contrary to his expeRation, quitted the Country, and march'd 
away With His Army. | The Venetians in our times, if they had had no mind to have fought 
the Fendb King, they ſhould not have ſtaidcill his Army had paſſed the 4dds, but have-re- 
niovedfarcher off, as Cmgentorix did before them ; but chey ſtaid ſo long that they had time 
fieither t0-draw up hatidfomly to fight, nor to make their retreat 5 for the French were fo 
near befote the Veneviavs diſlodged, that they fell upon them, and = them to the rout. 
Sd then by what 'I' have ſaid, 1 is 'matiifeſt that a Bartel cannot be avoided, when the 


Enemy {preſſes it upon any diſadvantage z and ler not any body tell me of Fabiue, for Han 
mibal refuſed to fight in that caſe as much as he. 
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CHAP. VII. 


How Soldiers are to be encoaraged to Fight 3 and how they are to be cooled 
and afſwaged when their Conrage is too high. 


Fabr. FT many times happens that your Soldiers are _—_— to be fighting, but if you 
do not find it convenient in reſpe& of the number of your Army, the diſadvan- 
tage of the place, or of fome other confideration, you would do well to turn them from tha 
inclination. It happens again that A or occahon conſtrains you to fight when your 
Soldiers are diffident or averſe : in one caſe it is neceſſary that you affright them, in the 
other iy excite them. In the firſt caſe, when Remonſtrances and Exhortations will 
do no good, the beft way is to ſuffer ſome of them to.be cut off by the Enemy, that thoſe 
who have fought, and thoſe who have not, may believe you another time. What Fabixe 
Maxinizs did by accident, may be done on purpoſe, and by Art. You know the Army 
of Fabias was very fierce to be fighting with Hennibal, and his Maſter of the Horle was of 
the ſame mind with the Army : Fabins was of another Opinion, and thought it better to 
otra ; and this diverſity of Optnions occaſioned the dividing of the Army ; Fabizs kept 
s diviſion in his Trenches, the Maſter of the Horſe went out, fought, was worſted, and had 
certainly been cut off, had not Fabixs relieved him ; by which Example the Maſter of the 
Horſe, and the whole Army were convinced that their wiſeft way was to have obeyed the 
Orders of Fabizs, As to the other Point of — your Soldiers, and raifing their 
Courages to a pitch; it is good to incenſe them by polleſling them of the contumacy and 
inſolence of the Enemy : by pretending intelligence-among them, and char you have cor- 
rupted a conſiderable my - poſting your Army ſo near them, that they may ſee one 
another, and skirmiſh with them ſhghtly every day, ( for things which are done daily, we 
wa rar i erm ar, your ſelf angry, and in a folemn and grave Oration repre- 
ing and upbraiding their backwardneſs, and telling them, that They leave you, you 
will charge the Enemy alone. But to make your Soldiers bold and couragious, you are 
by no means to permit any of them to ſend any thing to their own Houſes (or to depoft it 
any where elſe Fell the V Var be done, that they may know that though in running Home 
they may ſave their lives, yet it muſt be with the loſs of their Prize ; the love of which ren- 
ders People commonly as Valiant as the love of their Lives. 
Zanobi, You ſay that Soldiers may be encouraged, and diſpoſed to fight, by a Speech or 
Oration : do you intend it ſhould be delivered to the whole Army, or only to the 2 
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CHAP. IX. 


A General ought to be Skilful and Eloquent to perſuade or diſſuade as he 
ſees occaſion. | 


Fabr. Tf is an eaſie matter to.perſuade or diſſuade any thing with a ſmall number of Per- 
 & ſons, becauſe if words will not do, you have force and Authority to back them; 

but the difficulty is to remove an Opinion out of the Heads of the multitude when it is con- 
trary to your own judgment, or the intereſt of the Publick ; for there you can uſe nothing 
but words, which muſt be heard and underſtood by every body, if you would have every 
body convinced. For this reaſon it is requiſite an excellent General ſhould be a good 
Orator, to inflame or afſwage the courage of his Soldiers as he has occaſion; for unleſs 
they can tell how to ſpeak to a whele Army, there is little good to be expeed; and yer 
in our times this way of Haranguing them 1s quite laid afide. Look over the Life of 
Alexander the Great, and ſee how often he was put to it to ſpeak in Publick to his Army ; 
and had he not done it, he would never have been able co have conducted it ( when laden 
with ſo much Riches and Prey ) thorow the Deſerts of Arabia, and in India, where it en- 
dured ſo much miſery and diſtreſs; for there is ſcarce a day but ſomething or other hap- 
pens that cauſes confuſion and ruine to an Army where the General is either ignorant or 
careleſs of ſpeaking to them. The way of making Speeches to them takes away their fear, 
quickens their Courage, augments their Confidence, diſcovers their Cheats, ſecures their 
Rewards, remonſtrates their Dangers, and the ways to avoid them. In ſhort, by thoſe kind 
of Ocations a General reprehends, intreats, threatens, encourages, commends, acne, 
and, 
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and does every thing that may either enhance, or depreſs the paſlions of his men; where- 
fore that Prince, or that Commonwealth that ſhould defign to eſtabliſh a new Militia, and 
give it a Reputation, is to accuſtom his Soldiersto the Harangues of their chief Officers, 
and to chuſe ſuch Officers as know how to accoſt them. 


CHAP. X 


Certain Confiderations which encourage Soldiers, and make them as 
Vertuons as Valiant. 


Fabritio. 'L.5 E worſhip which the Ancients paid to their Gods, (though they were falſe) 
Religion, and the Oath which was taken before they were liſted in the Army 

was in thoſe days ſufficient to keep their Soldiers to their duty; for upon every miſdemea- 
nor they were threatned not only with ſuch puniſhments as they were to expe& from their 
Officers, but ſuch as could be infliqed (as they thought) by nothing but their Gods; which 
Opinion being tempered with othes religious Ceremonies and Superſtitions, made all Enter- 
rizes eafie to the Generals of thoſe times, and would do fo ſtill, were we as careful and ob- 
ervant of our Religion as they were of theirs. Sertorizs knew how to make his advan- 
tage that way, pretending conference with a white Hare which ( as he gave out among his 
Soldiers ) came from Heaven to aſſure him of Victory, Syla, to make his deſigns the more 
credible, pretended to diſcourſe with an Image that he had taken out of the Temple of 
Apollo, which dire&ed him how he was to ſteer. Others have pretended Dreams and Vi- 
fions, that have commanded them to Fight: in the days of our Fathers, Cherles the Seventh 
of Frence during his V Vars with the Engliſh, pretended to be adviſed by a Maid that was 
ſent from Heaven to give him inſtrutions, which Maid was called the Pucelle d' Orleans, 
and gained him many a Vitory. There are other ways of making an Enemy contemp- 
tible ; Apeſilans the Spartan having taken ſeveral Perſians, ſtrip'd them naked, and ſhew'd 
them to his men, to the end that ſeeing the delicacy and tenderneſs of their Contexture, 
they might have leſs occaſion to fear them. Some have by deſign brought their men into 
extremity, that they might be neceflicated to Fight, as having taken from them all hopes of 
preſervation, but in Viftory z which indeed is the ſureſt and beſt way ro make your. Sol- 
diers Fight, and to infuſe Courage inte them, and then this Courage and obſtinacy is highly 
increaſed by their confidence in their General, and their love to their Country. Their 
love to their Country is natural; their confidence 1n their Captain is more from his expe- 
rience and Condu&, than from any thing elſe. There may be many other Obligations, bur 
none fo ſtrong as that which binds you either to Conquer, or Die. 
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CHAP. L 


How the Romans marched in an Enemies Country, and in what 
manner they are to be imitated. 


Fabr. Have ſhown you how an Army is drawn up and marſhalled in order to a Battel; 
| I have told you how an Enemy is overcome, and ſeveral circumſtances which 
occur therein. So that it is time now to inform you how an Army is to be 
ordered, which has not an, Enemy in view, but is in continual probability of 
an Aſſault : This may happen when an Army marches in an Enemies Country, or at leaſt a 
Country that is ſuſpe&ed. And firſt you muſt underſtand the Roman Armies had always 
ſome Troops of Horſe which were ſcouting abroad in order ro the diſcovery of the Roads. 
Afer which followed the right V Ving, and after them the Carriages which belonged to 
that Squadron : Then followed a Legion, and after them their Carriages. Then another 
Legion and their Carriages; and after them the left V Ving, and the remainder of the Ca- 
valry after them. This in ſhort was the manner in which the Romans marched moſt 
commonly; and if it hapned in their march that their Army was aſſaulted either in the 
Front or the Rear, they cauſed all their Carriages to withdraw to the right Wing or the left, 
as they found it convenient, and moſt agreeable with the nature of the place; and then 
when they were cleared of their Baggage, and diſincumber'd, all of them unanimouſly 
make head againſt the Enemy. If they were affaulted in the Flank, they drew their Car- 
riapes on that ſide where they were like to be moſt ſafe, and then addreſſed themſelyes a- 
gainſt the Enemy. 

This way being good and yell govern'd, ought in my judgment to be imitated, by 
ſending your Light horſe to ſcout about the Country, and having four Battalions of Foot, 
they are to follow one the other ſucceffively, each of them with its Carriages in the Rear : 
And becauſe Carriages are of two forts, one belonging to particular Perfons, and others 
for the common uſe of the Camp, I would divide the publick Carriages into four parts, 
and align one to every Batt1lian ; I would likewiſe divide the Artillery, and the followers 
of the Camp into four parts, that each Battalion ſhould have equal ſhare in their impedi- 
ments and Carriages. But becauſe it happens many times that you march thorow a 
Country not only {uſpe&ed, but fo openly your Enemy, that you expe& every hour to be 
aſlaulced ; it would be neceſſary, that to ſecure your ſelf,you change the form of your march, 
and put your ſelf into ſuch a poſture, as that neither the Peaſants, nor the Energies Arm 
may be able to offend you, though they come upon you never ſo ſuddenly. In theſe caſes 
your Generals of old, were wont to march in a ſquare Order, which they called a Square ; 
not that it was exactly of that Figure, but becauſe it was ordered fo, as it was able to fight 
in four places at once, and by that means they were always ready either to march or to fight. 
I ſhall Glow this Model for ordering my Battalions which I have choſen to that purpoſe in- 
ſteadof a compleat Army. 
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-., CHAP. Il. 


How an Army is to be Mar ſhalled 10 march in an Enemies Country. 


Fabr. march (Ry ſecurely in an Enemies Country, and to be able to make 
-> good every part when ſurprized, and aflaulted by the Enemy, I am'td r&uce 
my Army into a Square according to the Model of the Ancients ; I would have a ſquare 
whole Area, or Vacuity within,ſhould conſiſt of £12 Yards; inchis manner; I would firſt 
place my Flanks diſtant one from the other 212 Yards; I would have five Batralias in each 
Blaak marchiag RO in Files, and.at three Yards diſtance the one Battalia from 
the other ; ſo thateach Company taking up forty Y ards, all of them together (with the ſpaces 
betwixt them) ſhall take up 212 yards. Between the Front and the Rear of theſe twoFlanks, 
I would diſpoſe the other ten Companies,'in each of them five ; ordering them fo, that four 
of them ſhould be placed in the front of the right Flank, and four in the rear of the leſe 
Flank, leaving a ſpace of four Yards betwixt each Company, and of the two Companies 
that are left, I would have one placed at the head of the lefc Flank, and the other in the rear 
of the right. And becauſethe ſpace betwixt one Flank and the other conliſts of 212 Yards, 
and theſe Battalias drawn fide-ways in breadth rather than length, will take up ( intervals 
and all) 134 Yards, there will remain a ſpace of 58 Yards betwixt the four Companies in 
the Front of the right Flank, and the ſame ſpace will be poſteſſed by the four Companies in 
the Rearz tor will there be any difference but that one ſpace will be behind cowards the 
right Wing, and the other before towards the left. In the ſpace of 78 Yards before, I would 
put my ordinary Velites, in the ſpace behind my Yelites — which would not 
amount to a thouſand for each ſpace. But to contrive it ſo, that the great ſpace within 
ſhould conſiſt of 212 Yards ſquare, it would be convenient that the five Companies which 
are placed in the Front, and the five Companies in the Rear ſhould take up none of that 
ſpace which belongs to the Flanks; wherefore it is e_—_— the five Companies behind 
ould with their Front touch the Rear of the Flanks, and thoſe five Companies in the Vary 
with their Rear ſhould toach the front of the Flanks ; ſo that there ſhould remain on each 
ſide of the Army, a diſtatice ſufficient to receive another Company. And becauſe there are 
four ſpaces, I would take four Enſigns of the Pikes extraordimary, and place one in each 
of them, and the two Enfigns which would remain, I would place in the midſt of the 
ſpace of my whole Army in a ſquare Battalion ; at the head of which, the General of the 
Army ſhould ſtand with his Officers about him : but becauſe theſe Battalias chus ordered, 
do march all of them one way at once, but do not ſowhen they fight; when they are 
drawn up, thoſe fides are co be put into a fighting Poſture, which are not guarded by other 
Battalias: And therefore it is to be conſidered that the five,Bactalions 1n the Front are de- 
fended on all ſides, but juſt in the Front; ſo that they are to be drawn up in great order 
with the Pikes before them. The five Companies behind are guarded on all f1des but bes 
_ {o as they are likewiſe to be ordered with Pikes in their Rear, as we ſhall ſhow in its 
place. | 
The five Companies in the right Flank are guarded on every fide but only on the righe 
Flank. The five in the left Flank are the ſame, only on the letr Flank they are open; and 
thereforein the managing of your Army,you mult oblerve to place your Pikes lo as they may 
turn abotlit tothat Flank which is naked and expoſed; and your Corporals are to be in the 
Front, andin the Rear, that ( being to fight) the whole Army, and every Member of it 
may be in their proper places, and the manner of doing it, we have declared before, when 
we diſcourſed of putting the Companies in order ; I would divide my Artillery, and place 
part of it without my right Flank,and the other without my lett. My Light: horſe I would 
ſend before to ſcour the Country ; my men at Arms 1 would diſpole part behind my right 
Wing, and part behind my lefc, at about forty yardsdiſtance, from the Battalias. And this 
general Rule you are to obſerve by all means in the drawing up of your Army, that yout 
Horle are to be placed either in the Rear, or upon the Flanks, for to place them before, at 
the head of the Army, would occaſion one of theſe two things, either they muſt be placed 
at ſuch diſtance, that upon a repulſe they may have ſpace and time enough to wheel 
oft withourt falling foul upon the Foot; or elſe draw up the Foot with ſuch intervals, thac 
the Horſe may pals thorow without putting them into diſorder : Certainly no body ought 
to look upon thus as a thing of ſmall importance; for many have been ruined and routed 
by their own men, for want of timely conſideration. 


But 
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But to return to our buſineſs, the Carriages, and the People unarmed are placed in the 
void placeof the Army, and ſo diſpoſed, that there is paſlage left for any to paſs from one 
part of the Army to another, Theſe Companies ( without the Horſe and Artillery ) do 
take up a ſpace of 282 yards: And becauſe this ſquare conſiſts of two Battalions, it is con- 
ventent to let you know what part of them makes one Battalion, and what the other. Now 

uſe Battalions are denominated from the number, and each of them ( as you know ) 

conſiſts of ten Battalias (or Companies ) and a Colonel, I would have the firſt Battalion 

place five of the firſt Companies in the Front, the other five in the left Flank, and the Colo- 

nel in the left angle of the Front. The ſecond Battalionſhould place its five firſt Battalias 

upon the right Flank, and the other five in the Rear, with the Colonel in the right corner 

- ver the Rear, and perform the Office of him whom the Romans called by the name of 
for. 


CHAP, IIL 


How to put an Army preſently into order, and draw it up, ſo 45 if upon a march 
it ſhould be attack'd, it may defend it ſelf on all ſides. 


Fabr. Hs put ul Army into this poſture, you are to cauſe it to march, and in its 
march obſerve the ſame order, for without doubt it is ſafe enough againſt the 

tumults and incurfions of the Peaſants, againſt which, it is ſufficient if the Colonel com- 
mands out parties of Horſe, or certain Companies of his Yelizes to repel them, Nor is 
there Key, that thoſe kind of People will eyer come to handy-ſtrokes with you ; for 
men without Ocder, are always fearful of men in Order, and 'tis the praftice of ſach Peo- 
ple'to alarm you with great Shouts and Cries, but never to come near; like little Curs 
that bark at a Maſtiff, but keep far enough off. 'V Vhen Hannibal invaded Traly with fo 
much detriment to the Rowans, he paſſed thorow France ; was frequently infeſted by the 
Bores, but he valued them nor. But * 1s not ſufficient to have your Army in this Order, 
but if you intend to march, you muſt have Pioneers, and ſuch kind of People to plain the 
ways, make your Entrenchments,&c. And theſe Pioneers are to be ſecured by the Horſe 
which you ſend up and down the Country, In this Order an Army may march ten miles 
a day, and be time enough at their Journeys end to Sup, and take up their Quarters by day- 
lighez for many times an Army will march in one day ewenty miles. But if it happensto 
be attacked by a formed Army, it cannot be ſo ſadden, but you will have time to put your 
ſelf into a p ſlure of defence, becauſe an orderly Army marches {Jowly, and you will have 
leiſure to draw your felf up in 'Battalia, and put your Army either into the ſame Figures 
I have preſcribed, or into ſuch another. 1f you be aſſaulted in the Van, you have no more 
to do but to bring your Artillery thither out of the Flanks, and bringing your Horſe out of 
the Rear intothe Van, to put them into the ſame place and diſtance as I havedire&ted. The 
1000 YVelites which are before, may advance, divide themſelves into two parties of five 
hundred a piece, and enter into their own place betwixt the Horle and the Wings of the 
Army; and then into their place are to fucceed the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary, 
which I placed before in the great vacuicy of the Army. The 1090 Velites in the Rear are 
to remove from their Poſt, and dividing themſelyes, repair to the two Flanks and fortifie 
them, and by the ſpace and chaſm which they leave at their departure, the Carriages 
may: march out, and-all thoſe who are unarmed, and put themſelves behind in the Rear : 
'The ſpace in the middle being now void, and every man in his. place, the hve Battalias 
which I ordered behind the Army may advance by the void ſpace berwixt the two Flanks, 
and march towards thoſe in the Van. Three of-cthem may march up within forty yards 
(with equal intervals betwixtthe one and the other ) and the other two may remain behind 
at the ſame diſtFnce of forty yards. This is a Form that may be ordered ona ſudden, and 
has ſome reſemblance with the firſt Model of an Army which we recommended before ; 
for though it be ſtreighter in the Front, it is firmer in the Flanks,and by conſequence ſtron- 
ger. But becauſe the five Battalias in the Rear have Pikes with them for the reaſons above- 
laid, it is neceſſary to cauſe them to advance to fortifie the front of the Army, and there- 
fore either you muſt cauſe your Companies to turn Company by Company as they were 
ſolid Bodies ; or elſe paſs them into the Front thorow the Files of the Bucklers, which way 
is a better way, and leſs diſorderly, than to cauſe them to wheel in whole Companies like a 
ſolid Body: and the ſame thing is to be done with thoſe in the Rear upon any aflault, as I 
have ſhown before. It the Enemy preſencs _ in the Rear; you have no more to ow 
ut 
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but to face about with your whole Army, and immediately the Figure is altered, the Rear 
becomes the Front, and the Frontthe Rear; after which you are to obſerve all the ways of 
fortifying your Front, as I have dire&ed before. If the Enemy appears upon your Flank, 
your Army is to face about to that fide, and do the ſame things to ſtrengthen your Front : 
fo that your Horſe; your Velites, your Artillery may be in ſuch places as are convenient for 
the making up that Front ; and if there be any difference in this variation of Fronts, it is 
only this, that ſome of thoſe who are to remove, have farther to advance than others. 
Nevertheleſs, in making a Front of your right Flank, your elites are to enter into the in- 
tervals betwixt the wings of the Army, and the Horſe ſhould approach to the left Flank, 
into whoſe place the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary ( which were placed in the 
middle) ſhould ſucceed : but the Carriages ſhould remove, and the unarm'd People, (by the 
great ſpace and overture that is made } and retire behind the left Flank, which is now be- 
come the Rear of the whole Army : and the other Velites who were placed in the Rear at 
firſt are not to budge in this caſe, becauſe that place ſhould not remain open, being of the 
Rear, become the Flanks; all other things are to be done as in my firſt directions for the 
making of a Front. 

What is ſaid before of making a Front of the right Flank, will ſerve for making a Front 
of the left Flank, for the ſame order is to be uſed: if the Enemy comes upon you ſoſtrong 
that he is able to attack you on both ſides, you muſt fortifie the places where you ſuſpet he 
will charge, by doubling your Ranks from the place where he does not appear to fall on : by 
dividing your Artillery, your Velites, and your Horſe, and diſtributing them equally in both 
places. If he aſſaults you in three or four fides at once, you or he muſt be very imprudent ; 
tor had you been wiſe, you would never have put your lelf into a place where an Enemy 
could have 'come at you in ſo many fides,eſpecially with a form'd and well-ordered Army. 
For to ruine you ſecurely, it is neceſſary the Enemy be ſtrong enough to attack you on all 
ſides, and with as many men in every place almoſt, asin your whole Army: and if you be fo 
indiſcreet to march into his Country, or put your ſelf into the power of an Enemy whoſe 
men are three times as many, and as well experienced as yours, if you miſcarry, you can 
blame no body but your ſelf : but if misfortune happens. not by your fault, but by accident 
of VVar, no body will condemn you, and it will fare with you as it did with Scipio in Speiz, 
and Aſdrubal in Italy. But if the Enemy be not much ſtconger than you, and yet ventures 
to aſſault you in ſeveral places, the raſhneſs will be on tis fide, and the ſucceſs in all proba- 
bility on yours; for of neceflity he muſt ſo weaken himſelf, that you may receive him in 
one place, and charge him briskly in attother, and then you will eafily ruine him. This 
way of ordering an Army againſt an Enemy that is not in fight, bur is (whom; expected, is 
very neceſſary: and it is very uſeful to accuſtom your Soldiers to cloſe, and change, and 
march in this Order, and in their march to ſhew them how to Fight according to my firſt 
Front, and then falling into their march again, upon anew Alarm in the Rear, to turn that 
into a Front; and then each of the Flanks, and ſo in their firſt | pac again: and theſe Ex- 
erciſes are very neceflary, if you would have your Army ready and well diſciplin'd. For 
which cauſe I would recommend it to all: Princes and you Captains to reſtore theſe Pra- 
&ices of the Ancients; for what is military Diſcipline, but to know how to command and 
execute theſe things well? What is a well-diſciplin'd Army, but. an Army train'd up well 
in theſe kind of Exerciſes? and he who in our times would but frame his diſcipline to this, 
I am confident could never be worſted. But to continue our Diſcourſe; if this ſquare Fi- 
gure be difficult, it is not to be laid aſide for that, for that difficulty isneceſſary : nevertheleſs 
Exerciſe will make it eafie; for having learn'd how to draw your ſelf. up, and preſerve your 
Figure, you will eaſily underſtand afterwards how to maintain other Figures in which - 
is not ſo much difficulty. 

Zanobi. IT am of your mind, that thoſe Orders are neceſſary, and cannot tell (as to my 
ſelf ) what can be added or ſubſtrated. Yet I would 62” gt be ſatisfied in two things. 
One is when you would make aFront of your Rear, or one of your Flanks, and would have 
your men face about, how do you {ignife your Commands, whether by whrd of mouth, or 
ſound of Trumpet ? The other is, whether thoſe you ſend before to plain the ways, and 
make them paſſable for your Army, are to be Soldiers drawn out of your Battalias, or oth-r 
Country People deſigned on purpole for that work. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV, 
Of Commands derived by word of Mouth, by Drums, and T. rumpets, and of 


the natare of Pioneers. 


Fabr. Y Our firſt Demand is of very great importance, for many Armies have been ruined 
when the Captain's Orders have been miſtaken,or not heard: far which reaſon 

the words of Command in ſuch great dangers ought to be clear and intelligible : and if 
you would fignifie your Commands by the ſound of your Trumpets or Drums, great care 
15 to be taken, that the ſounds be ſo different and diſtinguiſhable one from the other, that 
they cannot be miſtaken. If your Commands are by word of Mouth you muſt uſe parti- 
cular, and be ſure to avoid general terms, and in your particular words you muſt be cau- 
tious to uſe none that may be liable toan ill interpretation, Many times the crying back, 
back, has been the loſs of an Army: wherefore that word is to be avoided, and inſtead 
of it you are to ſay Retreat. If you would change your Front, and make it either in the 
Flank or the Rear, you muſt not ſay turn, but face about to the right or the left, to the Front or 
the Rear : and in like manner all the words of Command are to be plain and intelligible, as 
march on, ſtand firm, advance, retreat: and whatever may be done by word of moth 
clearly and diſtin&ly, is to be ſignified that way :. what cannot be done that way, is to be 
done by the Trumpet and Drum. As to the Pioneers, which is your ſecond Demand, I 
would have that Office performed by my own Soldiers, as well becaule it was the practice 
of ancient times, as becauſe thereby I ſhould haveitewer idle Perſons in my Army, -and by 
conſequence fewer impediments. I would command our of every Battalia what number 
I thought neceſſary ; I would furniſh them with Pickaxes, and Spades, and cauſe them to 
Jeave their Arms with their next Ranks, who ſhould carry them for them ;- ſo that when che 
Enemy appeared, they ſhould have no more to do bur to fall back to their Ranks, and take 

m again- ' 

ano. But who ſhould carry their Pickaxes and Spades ? 

Fabr, There ſhould be Waggons on purpoſe. 
 Zanobi, 1 fear you would never prevail wich your Soldiers to work: 

Fabr. We will talk of that in its proper place : at preſent I ſhall lay iraſide, and diſcourſe 
of the way how they are to be ſupplied-with Proviftions; for having tired them thus long, 
*tis but reaſonable to refreſh them wich ViRuals. | 


CHAP. V. 
' Of the Proviſions that are neceſſary for an Army. 


Fabr. XJ OU muſt know, a Prince is tokeep his Army as free, and as fic for expedition as 
poſlible, and to rid it of all incumbrarices that may make his Enterprrzes difficulr, 

The firſt difficulty to be removed, is want of Proviſions, and therefore he is co take parti- 
cular care that they be furniſhed with Bread and Wine-- 'The Ancients did not think of pro- 
viding of V Vine,tor when they wanted V Vine,they made uſe of water with a little Vinegar 
to give ita taſte, ſo that among the Proviſions forthe Army, Vinegar was provided, bur 
not VVine. Their Bread was tiot baked ready to their hands, as in theTowns, bur every 
Soldier had his proportion of Meal, which he ordered as he pleaſed, with a certain quan- 
tity of Bacon, and Seam, which gave their Bread a guſt, and rendred them ſtrong. So that 
the Proviſion for the Soldiers was meal, vinegar, bacon, and ſuet or Seam, and Barley for the 
Horſes. They had commonly herds of Cattel great and ſmall which followed the Armies, 
which being driven, and not carried, were-no greatincumbrance. By reaſon of this Order, 
of old, an Army marched many days Journey thorow difficult and ſolitary places withouc 
want of Proviſions, becaule they lived upon ſuch things as might eafily be carrted with 
them. But in our Armies now a-days we find it quite contrary ; for the Soldiers cannot 
ſubfiſt without V Vine and Bisket, as when they are at home, of which, Proviſion cannor be 
made for any conſiderable time, inſomuch as they are many times famiſhed; or if proviſton 
be made, it is with much trouble, and vaſt expence. I would endeavour therefore that my 
Army might not be ſupplied at that rate ; nor would I have them have any Bread bur 
what they make themſelves. As to Fries, nents not hinder their drinking it, nor ow 
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hibit that any ſhould comeinto the Army z but I would take nopains,nor uſe no induſtry to 
ſupply them: and for other Proviſions, 1 would follow exactly the Model of the Ancients : 
with way, if rightly conſidered, will ſhew what difficulties are removed, what wants and 
diſtreſſes are prevented to an Army and General, and what-.convenience is added to any 
Enterprize that ſhall be undertaken. ; 

Z.anobi. Since we have routed the Enemy, and marched afterwards into his Country, 'tis 
but reaſonable to believe that we have made our depredations, tax'd his Towns, taken ſe- 
veral Priſoners : I would know therefore how the Ancients proceeded in theſeCaſes. 


CHAP. YL 


How the Ancients divided the Spoil, and of the Pay which they gave to 
their Soldiers. 


Fabr. F Will ſatisfie you asto that : I do not queſtion but you have conſidered ( becauſe I 
| have diſcourſed it formerly with ſome of you ) how our preſent Wars do impove- 
riſhnot only thoſe Princes which are overcome, but thoſe toothat are Conquerors; for as one 
loſes his Country, ſo the other loſes his Money : which was otherwiſe in ancient times, be- 
cauſe the Conqueror enriched himſelf by the V Var. The reaſon of this difference is, be- 
cauſe in our times no publick account is taken of the Prizes, (as formerly ) but all is left to 
the diſcretion of the Soldier, which occaſions two wy great diſorders ; the firſt is, as be- 
fore; the other, it renders the Soldier more defirous of Plunder, and leſs obſervant of Or- 
der and military Diſcipline. And we have heard of many inſtances, where their impati- 
ence to be pillaging has wreſted the ViRtory out of their hands, who had almoſt perfetly, 
obtained it. VVhulſt the Romans had the command ot their own Armies, they provided 
very well againſt both theſe inconveniencies, appointing all the Prizes to be delivered in, 
and appropriated to the Publick, and that afterwards the Publick ſhould diſtribute as it 
vleaſed. To this purpoſe they had their Neeſtorer, (which were like our Chamberlains) in 
Whoſe hands all their Prizes and Taxes were depotited, of which the Conſul or General of 
their Army diſpoſed as he thought good, for the payment of his Soldiers, the curing of the 
wounded, or fick, and diſcharging the other neceflicies of the Army. : 

*Tis true, the Conſul had Power to give the plunder of a Town to his Soldiers, and he 
frequently did it, but that liberty neyer bred any diſorder; for when a Town was taken, 
or an Army defeated, all the Prize was brought into a publick place, and diſtributed man 
by man; according to every ones merit. 

This Cuſtom made the Soldiers more intent upon Victory than Plunder: the practice 
of the Roman Legions was, to break and diſorder an Enemy, but not to purſue; tor. they 
never went out of their Ranks upon any occaſion whatever. Only the Horſe, the Light- 
arm'd men, and what other Soldiers were not of the Legions, followed the Chaſe: where- 
as if the plunder of the Field had belonged to any man that could catch it, it would have 
been neither reaſonable, nor poflible, to have kept the Legions to their Ranks, or to have 
expoſed them to ſo many dangers. Hence.it was, that upon a ViRtory the Publick was al- 
ways enriched ; for when a Conſul entred in Triumph, he brought with him great Riches 
into the Treaſury of Rome, and they conſiſted of Taxes, Contributions, Ranſoms, and 
Plunder. The Ancients had likewiſe another Cuſtom that was very well contrived, and 
that was, out of every Soldiers pay, tocauſe a third part to be depoſited with the Enhign of 
their reſpeive Companies, who never reſtored it before the War was ended. This they 
did for two reaſons; firſt, that eyery Soldier might have a ſtock of his own; for moſt of 
them being young, and profuſe, the more they had, the more they would have ſquandred. 
The other reaſon was, that knowing their ſtocks were in their Enſigns hands, they ſhould 


have the more care of him, and defend him with the more courage ; and this Cuſtom con- 


tributed much to their Valour, and is neceſſary to be obſerved by any man who would re- 


duce his Soldiers to the diſcipline of the Romans. 

. Zancbi. 1 believe it impoſlible for an Army not to meet with ſeveral ill accidents whilſt 
it marches from one place-to another ; and that it requires great induſtry in the General, and 
great courage in the Soldiers to prevent or avert them : you would oblige me much if you 


would tell me what has occur'd to your knowledg in the caſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
To know the Surprizes whichare contriving againſt you upon your March. 


Fabr. | om ſatisfie you willingly, as bein panonny txeceſſary to any mah Who is de- 
firous to give a perfe& Scheme -, this Diſcipline. 

Whitft an Army is marching, the Generals are above all things to be vigilant that they 
fall not into any Ambuſhments, which may be done two ways z one when you fall into it 
bluntly of your ſelf : the other when you are drill'd and wheedled into it by the Enemy be- 
fore you perceive it. To prevent the firſt way, it is convenient to ſend 'out ſtrong Parties to 
diſcover rhe Country, who are to be the more diligent, by how much the Connery is more 
apt and proper for ſuch things, as where it is w way or mountainous; for Ambuſcades are 
commonly laid behind ſome Hill, or under the ſhelter of ſome Wood, and, as if you do not 
diſcover chem in time, they are very pernicious; fo, if your care be ſafficient, they are #s 
ealily prevented. The Birds and the Duſt have many twes difoovered the Enerny ; for 
when ever the Enemy approaches in any great number, he will be ſure to raife rhe duſt, 
which will give you the Alarm. Several Generals obſerving the Pigeons to riſe in fome 
place where they were to paſs, (or other Birds that fly together in flocks) and co hover over 
their heads without falling agaih, have thereby diſcovered the Ambuſhmergs'of the Enemy, 
and either prevented or defeated them. 

As to the ſecond way of being drawn in by the artifices of the Enemy, you muſt be cau-. 
tious of _— any thing eaſily, that is not reaſonably to be ſuppoſed: as it would be, if 
an Enemy ſhould leave ſomething for you to pillage on _ you muſt ſuſpe& there is 
ſome defign at the bottom, and be careful it does not ſucceed. If a great number of the E- 
nemy be beaten, and purſued by a few of your men, if a few of the Enemy attacks a greater 
party of yours, if the Enemy runs unexpe&edly, and without any viſible occafion, in thoſe 
caſes you mult always ſuſpe4 ; and never fancy ow Enemy ſo weak as not to underſtand 
his own buſineſs : on the contrary, if you would be leſs expoſed to his Stratagems, and run 
your ſelf lefs into danger, the weaker and more careleſs you obſerve hun to be, the more 
you are to apprehend him. In this caſe you are to comport your felf in two difterett man- 
ners, you are to fear him in your own thoughts, and order your affairs accordingly; but in 
your words and outward behaviour you are to ſeem to deſpiſe him ; this laſt way makes your 
Soldiers more confident of Victory, the other makes you more cautious, and lefs apt to be 
circumvented. And you muſt know, that to march thorow an Enemies Country 15 more 
dangerous than to hght a Field-Batcel. / | 


— —— 


CHAP. VIIL 


One is to know the Country perfetly well thorow which be is to paſs, and keep 
bis Enterprizes ſecret. "0073 &; 


— 
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Fabr. bh E marching thorow an Enemies Country being ſo extraordinarily dangerous, 

it is neceſſary that a General doubles his diligence and the firſt-thing he-is 
to do, he js to have a Chart made of all the Country by which Heis to paſs, that the may 
know the Towns, their number, and diſtance, the Roads, atrd Mountains,” the: Rivers, 
the Fens, and the nature and qualities of them all: and to bettet his knowledg; it is con 
venient thathe diſcourſes and interrogates fome body who underſtands the places O0bject- 
ing, and asking them ſeveral queſtions, and obſerving their afifivers. He is likowiſe to 
ſend ſome parties of his Light-horſe before, under the command of prudent Offietts, Hot 
ſo much to face the Enemy, as to ſpeculate the Country, and ſee whether it agives with his 
Map, and the deſcription which he has received; He 1s alſo to ſend out Spies and'Guides 
with good Guards, promiſing them Rewards if they tell true, arid threatning them with 
puniſhment, if falſe. But above all he is to have a care that his Army knows nothing of his 
defign'? for in the whole Art of War there is nothing ſo uſeful,as to conceal the Enterprizes 
that you are about. OP Sy 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of certain things which are requifite upon a March, 


Fabr. ; br AT no ſudden attack may be able to diſorder your Soldiers, you muſt com- 
mand them to ſtand ready with their Arms, for things that are foreſeen and ex- 

ed, are leſs terrible and hurtful. Many Perſons to avoid confuſion in their march, have 
diſpoſed their Carriages, and unarm'd People near the Colours, with command to follow 
them cloſe, that upon a halt, or retreat, (it there ſhould be occaſion) they might do it more 
eaſily, which is a good way, and I like it well. A General is likewiſe to have a great care 
that his mendo not ſtraggle in their march, or march unequally, {ome too faſt, others too 
Now, which would weaken his Army, and expole it to great diſorder. It is convenienc 
therefore to place their Officers in the Flanks, that they may uy them uniform in theic 
motion, reſtraining thoſe who are too haſty, and ſoliciting thoſe who are too ſlow, and that 
cannot be done better than by the Trumpets and Drums. The ways are likewiſe to be en- 
larged and repair'd, ſo as one Company at leaſt may always march in order. Befides this the 
cuſtom, quality and humour of your Enemy is to be confidered, whether he be like to af- 
fault yoy inthe Morning, at Noon, or at Night. VVhether he be ſtrongeſt in Horſe or 
Foot, and as you are inform'd of that, you order your men, and provide every thing ne- 
ceflary. But to come to ſome particular Accident. 


———— 


—— 


CHAP. X. 


How to avoid fighting near a River, though preſſed by the Enemy; and in what 
. manner you may paſs it. | 


Fabr, TE falls out ſometimes that you are forced to decline the Enemy, as thinking your 

ſelf roo weak, and are therefore unwilling to engage him : the Enemy follows 
you what he can to ſtop you, or cut you off in your paſſage over the River, to which you 
are marching to that purpole ; and your paſlage will take up ſo much time, that in proba- 
bility the Enemy will reach you. Some who have been in that dangerous condition, have 
drawn a Trench round the rear of their Army ; fill'd it with Faggots, and other combuſti- 
bles, and ſet them on fire, whilſt in the mean time their Army paſſed over without any 
| from the Encmy, by reaſon the fire that was betwixt them hindred their De- 
1gns. | 

Zanobi. 1 cannot eaſily believe that ſuch a fire as that could hinder them, becauſe I re- 
member I have heard how Hanno the Carthaginian being beſieged by an Enemy ; on that 
{ide where he defigned to eſcape, cauſed ſtore of Wood and Faggots to be laid, and then 
ſet thent on fire : ſo that the Enemy not obſerving him ſo ſtri&ly on that fide, he paſſed 
ms 2ovngt thorow the Flames, only by ordering them to hold their Targets before their 

aces. - 

_ - - Fabr.  Youſay well, but conſider a little what I told you, and what Hawn did; I told 
you that. the Generals [ mentioned cauſed a Trench to be digg'd,and filled with combuſtible 
matterz-ſo-that when the Enemy was to paſs, he was to encounter with two great difficul- 
ties, the Trench and the Five. Harno made his Fires without any Dutch, and becauſe he 
deſigned ops over.them,. he commanded that they ſhould not be made too violent; for 
without a Trench, that would have ſtop'd him. Do you not know the ſtory of Nabs the 
Spartan, who being belieged in Sparta by the Romans, he ſer part of the Town on fire to 
hinder the;advance of the Romans, who had already entred in ſome places; and by that Fire 
he not agly hindred their advance, but repulſed them. 

But)to-return to our Buſineſs. Luintws Latativs the Roman, having the Cimbri upon 
his Heels, and being arrived-at a River; that the Enemy might give him time to pals, he 
pretended a reſolution to fight them, pitch'd his Camp, intrench'd himſelf, ſer up his Stan- 

ard, and ſent out parties of Horſe to provide Forrage. The Cimbrians conceiving he 
would encamp there, came and encamped by him, and divided themſelves into ſeveral par- 
ties, to ſupply them wich Proviſions ; of which Lucatizs having notice, ſlp'd over the 
River before they could have time to diſturb him. Some have turned the courle of a River, 
and by a'Cut carrying the V Vater on the back-fide of the Army, have made the River for- 


dable, 
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dable, and paſſed it with eaſe. Whenthe Waters are rapid and the ſtream ſtrong, to faci- 
licate the paſſage of the Foot, they put the ſtrongeſt of their Horſe berwixt the ſtream and 
the Foot, to keep off the torrent; and another Party below to bear up the Foot, if the 
Water ſhould be too ſtrong for any of them. - Rivers that are unfordable, are likewiſe to 
be paſſed with Bridges and Boats 3 ſothat it is good to carry in your Army materials for all 
theſe things. It happens ſometimes that when you would paſs a River, the Enemy is got 
on the other fide, and _— To remove this difficulty, I know nothing you can do 
better, than to follow the Example of Ceſar, who having brought his Army to the 
ſide of a River in France, with deſign to have paſſed it , but finding Verciwgentrix 
with his Army on the other fide ready to obſtru&t him , he marched down the Ri- 
os. ſeveral days journey on one fide, whilſt Vercingentrix did the like on the 
other. 

But Ceſar having made a place in a V Vood convenient for the concealing of ſome of 
his men, drew out three Companies of each Legion, cauſed them to ſtay behind there, 
and when he was gone, commanded that they ſhould ſet up a Bridge over the River; 
and fortifie it ; and in the mean time he followed his march. Yercmgentrix obſerving 
the ſame number of Legions, not ſuſpe&ting that any part of them were left behind, 
followed him on the other ſide 5; but Ceſar when he judged the Bridge finiſhed, faced 
_ - - ſudden, and finding every thing as he expeRed, he paſſed the River withour 
an culty. 

Zanob. Have you any Rules whereby you may diſcover a Ford ? 

Fabr. Yes, we have: wherever ina River you ſee the Water tremble, andearry cer- 
tain ſtreaks betwixt the place where it ſtagnats, and the Current, you may be ſure 
the bottom is good, and the place fordable, becauſe the Gravel and Sand which 
the River does commonly carry along with it, is more fixed there, as has been often ſeen 
by experience. 

Zanobi, pos the Flood ſhould have looſened the Earth at the bottom of the Ford, 
ſo as the Horſe ſhould fink in ; what remedy then ? 

Fabr. You muſt make Grills or Lettices of Wood, fink them in the River, and letthem 
paſs over them. But to follow our Diſcourſe. 


——— =. 


CHAP. XI. 


How to make your paſſage thorow a ſtreight, though you be 
| preſſed by an Enemy. 


Fabr. TF a General by accident be conducted with his Army betwixt two Mountains, 
and that he has but ewo paſlages, one before, and the other behind, and the 
Enemy has got poſleflion of both, he can have no better remedy than to do as has been 
done before; that is, to dig a deep Trench behind him, and make it as unpaſlable as he 
can, that the Enemy may believe he intended to ſtop him there in the Rear, that with his 
whole force he might make his way thorow the paſſage in the Van: Which being obſerved 
by the Enemy, he concluded according to appearance ; ſent what ſtrength he could make 
to the other end of the Paſs; and abandoned the Trench, whereupon the other clap'd a 
wooden Bridge over the Trench immediately ( which he had prepared on purpoſe) and 
paſſed back again without any obſtruction: Lucius Minutins a Roman Conſul was in Ligu- 
71 with an Army, and was ſhut up by the Enemy berwixt the Motintains, ſo as he could 
not difingage himſelf : being ſenſible of his condition, he ſent certain Numidiens which he 
had in his Army upon ſmall ſcrannel Horſes towards the places where the Enemy had their 
Guard : Ac firſt fight the Enemy put themſelves into a poſture to defend the Paſſes ; but 
when they. obſerved the Namidians in 11! order, and ill-mounted in reſpe& of themſelves, 
they began to deſpiſe them, and to be more remiſs in their Guards ; which was no ſooner 
perceived by the Numidians, but they clap'd Spurs to their Horſe, and charging ſuddenly 
upon them, they paſſed on in ſpight of all their oppoſition ; and being paſſed the miſchief 
and devaſtation that they made in the Country, conſtrained the Enemy to give free paſſage 
to the whole Army. A certain General being infeſted by a numerous Enemy, drew up hi 
Army ſo cloſe, that the Enemy was able to encompaſs him round, and afterwards he fell 
ſo ſmartly upon that Quarter where the Enemy was weakeſt, that he not only worſted 
them, but diſintangled himſelk Marcus Amonizs in the retreat from the Rargien, ww 

erve 
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ſerved that every Morning by break of day they were upon his back as ſoon as he moved; 
and continued Kiemilhiin ad moleſting him quite thorow his march; whereupon he re- 
ſolved not to remove Noon. The Parthians obſerving, concluded he would not 
ſtir that Day, and returned to their Poſts, infomuch that Marcas Autonizs had opportunity 
to march all the reſt of that Day without interruption. The ſame Perſon to avoid the 
Darts of the Parthians, commanded his Men that when the Parthians came near them, the 
firſt Rank ſhould fall down upon their knees, and the ſecond Rank clap their Bucklers over 
the heads of the firſt Rank, and the third over the ſecond, the fourth over the third, and fo 
on; (o as the whole Army lay as it were under a Shield, and was defended from the Ar- 
rows. And this is all I can remember about the accidents to which an Army is ſubje& 
upon a march. 1 ſhall paſs now to another thing, unleſs you have ſomething elſe co 
Demand, 
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CHAP. I. 


What kind of places the Greeks and the Romans choſe out for their C amps, 
with a ſhort recapitulation of what has been ſaid before. 


ing, and that I lay it down; by doing ſo we ſhall ſeem to imitate the good 

Generals of old, who ( as I have been taught by Seignor Fabritio) did uſually 

place the valianteſt of their Soldiers, in the Front,and in the rear of the Army ; 

conceiving it necefary to have thoſe in the Van who would begin the Fight bravely, and 

ſuch in the Rear as would bravely maintain it. And as Coſmo began this Diſcourſe with a 

reat deal'of Prudence, 1o Battiſfa may finiſh it with the ſame; Luigi and I having born 

the brunt in the middle as well as we could ; and ſeeing hitherto every man has taken his 
part willingly, I do not think Battifte will refuſe. . 

Battiſta. Hitherto 1 have ſuffered my ſelf to be governed, and am reſolved to do fo for 
the future; let me defire-you therefore Seignor Fabritio to purſue your Diſcourſe, and hold 
us excuſed, if we interrupt you with theſe kind of Demands. 

Fabr. As 1'told you before, yon do-me a very great kindneſs, for this interruption,and 
changing of Perſons, rather refreſhes than troubles my fancy: But to follow our buſineſs, 
I fay, thatit ts now high time that we _ our Army into its Quarters, for you know 
every thing deſires reſt, and ſecurity; for to repoſe without ſecurity, is not properly to 
repoſe. I do fancy you would rather have had me lodg'd my —_— and march'd and 
fought them afterwards, but we have done quite contrary, and indeed not without nece{ 
{ity ; for being to ſhow how an Army in a march was to quitthat Form, and pur it ſelf in- 
to 2 poſture to Fight, it was neceflary firſt to ſhow how they were to be drawn up for a 
Batesl. But to return, 4 ſay, that if you would have your Camp ſafe, you muſt frat it 
ſtrong, and well ordered : The diſcretion of the General puts itin good order, but it is Art 
or Situation that, makes it defenſible and ſtrong. The Grecians were fo curious in this 
Point, that they would never encamp but where there was ſome River, or Wood, or Bank, 
or other natural Rampart to defend them : But the Romans ſtood not ſo much upon the 
ſtrength of the Situation, as their own ways of Fortification, nor would they everencamp, 
but where according to their own Diſcipline they could draw up their Army. For this rea- 
ſon the Romans oblerved one conſtant form in their Encampments; for they would rather 
make the ſituation of the place comply with their Methods, than permit their Cuſtoms, to 


comply 


Zanob; || Think it very convenient tliat Roviſs takes upon him the Office of Demand- 
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comply with the Sitaation ; but wich the Grecians # was otherwiſe, becauſe following the 
con and form of the plice; it was necefiary that they varied the manner of their 
Encamprnent, and cheform of their Catnp. Phe Rowan: thereHre where the ſituation was 
weak, ſupphed ic by Art and Indiftry : And becauſe in this Difeotirſe 1 have propoſed the 
Romans for a Prefidetit, 1 ſhall not leave them in tay manner &f Encampmentr, meverthelefs 
I ſhall not follow therr PraRtice in every thing, but picking and ſeleRing ſuch pars as I 
think-moft agreeable to our times. * I have told yon often how 'the Romans in their Con- 
fulir Armics had two Legions of Rewens, conſiſting of about 117900 Foot, and 600 Horſe; 
they had moteover about 11500 more Foot, fer in by their Friends and Allies to their af- 
fiftanes : but this was a Rule, their Auxihartes never excecded the number of che Legions, 
unleſs'it were m Horſe, and in them they were not fo curiots.' T have told you likewiſe 


how in all their Batcels ther Legions were placed in the middle, and their Auxiltaries in 


the Flanks, and it was the ſame in their Encamprhents as you may read in ſuch Authors as 
make any mention of their Hiſtory : I will not therefore be ſo exat in my Relation, 1 ſhall 
content my ſelf only to tell you in what Order I woald lodge my Army at preſent, and 
you will underſtand 'by that what I have borrowed from the Romans, You know that in 
unitation of cheir 1: $1 haveraken two Battalions confrſting of 6000 Foot, and 300 
Horſe of Service for the Batralion ; - you know inb what Companies, into what Arms, anf 
into what Names-T'divided them. ' You know how in orderingmy Army to march andt6 
Fight, I have faid nothing of moremen, only what was to be done, wasto be done” by 
doubling their Ranks, not by any reinforcement of men. But being now to ſhew you the 
manner of Encaitiping, 1rthink it not convenient'to ftick-to my two Battahons,butto unite 
out whole Army, 'coinpoſed yp nr bag the Model of the Romans of two Batralipns; 
and as many Auviliaries, which 1 do the rather; that the form of our Camp' may be the 
more compleat, by 'the reception of a-compleat Army z which m ay other demonſtrations 
I have notithought altogether ſo neceſſary. Being t to lodge a compleat Army of 

Foot, and two thouſand Horſes of ſervice, to be divided unto four Battalions, Crws 

Natives, and two of Strangers ) I would take this way. 


— 


CHAP. IL. 
The Form of a Camp. 


Fabr. Fin found a yuan convenient for my Camp, I would ſet up my Standard 
L 4 inthe midit of a ſquare of fafty yards deep. The four fides of that Square ſhould 
reſpe& the four quarters of the VVorld, and look Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. 'In this 
Square'l would ferup the Generals Pavilion : and becauſe I think ie diſcreet, and'in part 
the' practice of the Ancients, 1 would divide my men-which carry Arms, 'from them who 
have none ; and thoſe who are free, from thoſe-who are incumbred. All or thegreateRt 
part of my arm'd men I would lodge 'towards the Eaſt ; my men that were dilarm'd anfl 
incumbred, IL would lodge towards the Weſt, making my Frontcowards the'Eaſt, and my 
Rear towards the Weſt ; and the North and South ſhould be my Flanks. To diſtinguiſh the 
uatters of thoſe'which bore Arms, 'I would take this:courle, 'L-would-draw aiLine 'from 
the Standard towards 'the Eaſt of /680-yards long. Then I would draw two other Lines, 
( with the firſt in the middle) of the ſamelength, butieach of them at a diſtance of 'fifreen 
ards from the firſt ; ar the end of theſe Lines L would have my'Eaſtern/Port, and the ſpace 
ewixt the ewo outward Lines ſhould make a Street 'which ſhould (go from (the Gate: to-the 
General's Quarters, and take up a ſpace of thirty:yardsin breadth, and 630 ini length, (for 
the GeneraP's Quarter would take up fifty ) and this ſhould: be- called the General's !Srreer. 
Then I would cauſe another Street to be drawn ont from'North to South, and irſhould paſs 
by 'the end of the General's Street, not far from the' General's Quarter -cowards the'Eaft, 
which ſhould contain in length 1250 yards, ( for it ſhould take up all -the breadth of the 
Camp )-and be called the Croſs-Ffreet. Having delign'd the General's Quarters;and theſe 
ewo'Streets, I would' mark out Quarters for the two'Battalions that; were my own' Subjects, 
and one of them I-would diſpoſe on the right hand of the General's Streer, and the other 
on the lefr. Andthen pafling over the Crols-ſtreet, I would aflign 32 Lodgments on the 
left hand of the General's ttreet, and as many on the right, leaving berwixt the h1xceenth and 
ſeventeenth Lodgment a ſpace of thirty yards wide, asa traverſe way to pals thorow all the 
Lodgmentcs of the Battalion, I would lodge the Captains of the men at Arms at the front 
of thoſe two orders of Lodgments which join the Croſs-ſtreet, -and their men at Arms - 
te the 
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the fifteen Locgans that are nextthem ; ſo as every Lodgment ſhould contain ten men 

at Arms, the whole number that I have allotted to each Battalion, being an hundred and 
fifty. The Captains Lodgments ſhould be forty yards wide, and ten in length ; and you 
muſt take notice that when I ſay wide, [ mean from North to Southy; .and _ long, from 
Eaſt to VVeſt. The lodgment for r pl an men at Arms ſhould be fifreen yards long, and 
thirty wide. In the other fifteen Lodgments which follow on both! fides of the Street, 
( which begin at the traverſe way, and ſhould have the ſame allowancewot Ground as | haye 
given you tothe other) I would diſpoſe my Light-horſe. And becauſe there are likewiſe 
of them belonging to each Battalia 150, I would put ten of them into each of the fifteen 
Lodgments = the (ixteenth I would reſerve for the Captain with the ſame ſpace of Ground 
as is allowed to the Captain of the menat Arms; and ſo the Lodgments of « $4 Horle of the 
two Battalions ſhould come down to the middle of the General's Streer, and be a dire&ion 
to the quartering of the Foot, as I ſhall ſhew, You haye ſeen how I have lodged the 300 
Horſe of both Battalions, with their Officers in 42 Lodgments ſet up near the General's 
Street, and beginning at the Croſs-ſtreet z and how betwixt the faxteenth and the (even- 
teenth there was reſerved a ſpace of thirty yards to make a Crols-way,, Being therefore 
to lodge the twenty Battalias or Companies in the ewo ordinary Battalions, I would ap- 

int Lodgments for every ewo Battalias behind the Lodgments of,the Horſe, and they 

ould each of them contain in length 15 yards, and in breadth thirty, according to the 
Fmgulzons of the Horſe-lodgment, and they ſhould be ſo cloſe that they ſhould touch one 
another. 
- . In the firſt Lodgment on each fide butting upon the Croſs-ſtreet, I would lodge the Cap- 
tain of each Company over againſt the Lodgment of the Captain of the men at Arms : 
and-this Lodgment alone ſhould be twenty yards wide, and ten long, | In the other fifteen 
Lodgments which ſucceed on both fades as far as the traverſe way, I would quarter a Com- 

ny of Foot, which being 452, ſhould be diſpoſed 30 to a Lodgmene, The other 15 
> ſhould be ſet up on each fide by the Locgmenc of the Lig. horſe, with the ſame 
dimenſions of Ground ; and on each fide I would place a Battalia of Foot. 

In the laſt Lodgment on each fide I would place the Captain of the Company, ( right 
over againſt the Captain of the Light horſe) with a ſpace of ten yen length, and twen- 
ty in breadth: and ſo theſe two firſt ranks of Lodgqments would be half Horſe, and half 
Foot: but becauſe (as I ſaid before) theſe Horſes are all Horſes of ſervice, which haveno 

roper Perſons either to dreſs or feed them, I would have the Foot which are quartered 
nd, obliged to look to them, and for ſodoing they ſhould be exempt from other Du- 

ties in the Camp ; and this was the Method of the Romans. After this I would leave a 
ſpace of thirty yards on each fide, which ſhould make Streets, and be called, one of them, 
the firſt Street on the left hand, and the other che firſt Street on the right, I would then 
on each (ide ſet up another row of 32 Lodgments, with their backs one to the other, with 
the ſame ſpaces as I affigned to the other; and having ſeparated fixteen of them, ( as with 
thereſt ) to make a traverſe way, I would diſpoſe in each fide four Companies with their 
Captains at the head of them, and other Officers in the Rear. After I had left on both 
ſides a diſtance of thirty yards for a way, which on one fide ſhould be called the ſecond 
Street an the right Hand, and on the other ſide the ſecond Street on the left Hand; I would 
Jet up another rank of 32 nay with the ſame diſtances and ſeparations, where I 
would lodge on each fide four Companies with their Officers : and by doing this, all the 
Cavalry, and che Companies of both the Battalions would be lodged in three rows of 
Lodgments, and the General's Quarter in the middle. The two Battalions of Auxiliaries 
{en made them to conſiſt of the ſame number of men ) I would quarter on both 
ides of the two ordinary Battalions, with the ſame number of Rows, and in the ſame or- 
der as they, placing firſt one order of Lodgments conſiſting half of Horſe, and half of Foot, 
diſtant from the next Order thirty Foot, which diſtance ſhould make a Street, and be called 
on one fide, the third Street on the right Hand : and on the other fide, the third Street on 
the left Hand. And then I would make on each fide: two more rows of Lodgments with 
the ſame diſtances and diſtintions as in the cone yo of the other Battalions, which 
ſhould make two other Streets, and be called according to their number, and the hand on 
which they are placed ; ſo that this whole Army will be lodged in twelve double rows of 
Lodgments, and there will be thirteen Streets, reckoning the General's Street, and the Croſs- 
ſtreet: when I have delign'd my circumference, and appointed my Lodgments for my four 
Bactalions, I would leave a ſpace betwixt the Lodgments and the Trenches of an hundred 
yards broad, which ſhould go round my Camp : and if you compute all the ſpaces, you 
will find that from the middle gf the General's Lodgmenc, to the Eaſt Gate, are 680 yards. 
There are: two other ſpaces, one from the General's Quarter to the South Gate, and Bo 
other 
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vides each of the ſaid ſpaces in the middle ; and an hundred ya 
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other from the ſame place to the —_—_ each of them 635 yards commencing at the 
Center. SubſtraRing afterwards fro each of theſe ſpaces fifty yards from the General's quar- 
rer, and five and forty more on each fide for a Piazzs, and ok fem for a Street that di- 
1 round betwixt the Lodg- 
ments and the Trenches ; there remains on all ſides for Lodgments a ſpace of four hundred 
yards wide, and an hundred yp map, the length withthe ſpace which is taken up by 
the General's Quarter; then dividing the ſaid length int the middle, there will be on ea 
fide of the General's forty Lodgments,in length fifty yards,and twenty wide, which in all will 
be 8o, in which the General Officers of the Battalions ſhould be quartered ; the Treaſu- 
rers, the Maſftre: de Campe, and all ſuch as have any Office in the Army, leaving ſome ſpaces 
empty for Strangers, ar ſuch Voluntiers as follow the V Vars meerly out of affe&tion to the 
General: on the back-ſide of the General's Quarters I would make a Street from South 
to North thirty yards broad, and it ſhould be called From-freer, and run along all the 8 
Lodgments aboveſaid. From this Front-ſtreet, by the General's Quarter I would have ano- 
ther Street that ſhould go from thence to the V Veſt-gate, thirty yards wide, anſwering 
both for ſituation and length to the General's Street, and it ſhoald be called the Piazzs- 
Frreet, Having ſettled thele two Streets, 1 would order a Pjazze or Market-place, and it 
ſhould be at the end of the Piazzs-ffreet over aganſt the General's Lodging, and not far 
from the Frone-Rtreer., I would have it ſquare, and every ſquare to contain 121 yards: 
on the right and left hand of this Market-place I would have two rows of Lodgments, each 
of them double, and conſiſting of eight Lodgments, in length ewelve yards, and in breadth 
thirty : fo that on each fide of the Pjazze 1 would have {ixteen Lodgments, with that in 
the middle, fo that in all they would be 32; in which I would place thofe Horſe which re- 
main undiſpoſed of, that belong to the Auxiliary Squadrons : if theſe would not be ſuf- 
ficient to receive them, I would confign them ſome of the Lodgments about the General's 


. Quarters, eſpecially thoſe which look towards the Trenches. It remains now that we lodge 


the Pikes, and the Velites extraordinary which I have affigned to each Battalion, which as 
you know conlifted ( beſides the ten Companies) of a thouſand Pikes extraordinary, and 
five hundred Yelzes. So that the two Battalions had 2000 Pikes extraordinary, and 1000 
Velites extraordinary, and the Auxiliaries had the ſame, ſo that we have ill 6500 Foot to 
lodge, which 1 would diſpoſe in that =_y toward the V Veſt, and along the Ditch. From 
the end of the Front-ſtreet towards the North, leaving a ſpace of 100 yards betwixt that 
and the Ditch, I would have a row of five double nts, which ſhould contain in 
length all of them 75 yards, and 6o in breadth : ſo as when the breadth is divided, there 
ſhall belong to each Lodgment 1 5 yards in length, and thirty in breadth; and becauſe there 
will be but ten Lodgments in this Rank, there hail be lodged 309 Foot, 30 in a Lodment. 
After that, leaving a ſpace of 3t yards; I would ſet up in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame diſtances another row of tive double Lacan, and after that another, till they came 
to be five rows of five double Lodgments, in all fifty, placed in a right Line from the Norch, 
all of chem ten yards from the Foſs, and ſhould entertain 1500 Foot. Turning then to- 
wards the V Veſt gate, in all that ſpace from them to the ſaid Gate, I would have five other 
double Orders, in the: ſame manner, and with the ſame ſpaces, ( but with a diſtance of bur 
I5 yards from one row to another ) where I would lodge 1500 Foot more. And fo all the 
Velaes, and Pikes extraordinary of both the proper Battalions ſhould be lodged from the 
North-gate to the Weſt-gate, according to the turning of the Trenches, and ſhould be di- 
ſtributed into 100 Lodgments in ten rows, ten Lodgments in a row; The Pikes and the 
Velites extraordinary of the two Auxiliary Battalions ſhould be lodged in the ſame man- 
ner betwixt the Weſt-gate and the South,as the Trenches incline in ten rows,ten Lodgments 
in a'row, as I ſaid of the other : che Captains or their Lieutenants may take ſuch Quarters 
as they think moſt convenient on that fide towards the Trenches, The Artillery I would 
diſpoſe every where upon the Banks of the Trenches, and in all the other ſpace which re- 
mains towards the V Veſt I would beſtow all che Baggage, and Servants, and impedimentsof 
the Army. By impediments you muſt underſtand ( and you know it very well ) the Anci- 
ents intended all their train, and whatever elſe was neceflary for an Army, beſides the Sol- 
ders, as Carpenters, Smiths, Shoomakers, Engineers, and Cannoneers, ( though theſe in- 
deed mighe be numbred among the Soldiers) Butchers with their Beets and their Muttons, 
Cooks, Paſtry-men, and all that prepared meat for the Army ; and in ſhort, all other pro- 
feilions which followed the Camp tor ſubſiſtence : they reckoned likewiſe among them all 
the Carriages for publick Proviſions, and Arms. I would not make any particular diſtin&ion 
of Lodgments, only I would order the Streets ſo as that they might not be raken up by 
them. As to the other ſpaces betwixt the Streets, which would be four 1n all, I would con- 
ſign them in general to all the ſaid DAN” 3's that is, one to the Butchers, — 
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the Artificers and Maſters of ſeveral Profeffions; a third'to the Carriages for Proviſions ; a 
fourth for the Carriages for Arms. The Streets that I would have left free, ſhould be the 
Street to the Piazze; the Front-ſtreet, and another Street called the Middle-freet, which 
ſhould begin in the North, and paſs thorow the middle of the Market-ſtreet (or Street to 
the Piazzs,) towards the South, which on the Weſt {ide ſhould do the ſame ſervice as tha 
Traverſe-ſtreet does on the Eaſt. And beſides this, L would have another, Back-ſtreer along 
by the Lodgments of the Pikes and the Velites extraordinary, and I would have all theſt 
Streets thirty ſpaces wide, The Artillery I would place afterward-upon the Trenches -on 
the hinder part of the Camp. * | 

Battiſta. I do acknowledge my ignorance, nor do I think it reproachtul where ic is noe 
my profeffion:to be otherwiſe : nevertheleſs I am very well pleaſed with your Order, only 
I would-defire you to reſolve me two Doubts: one 1s, while you make the Streets and the 
ſpaces about the Lodgments (o large; the other ( which troubles me moſt ) is, how you 
would employ the ſpaces which you defign for the Lodgments. 

Fabr. You muſt underſtand 1 aflign 30 yards to the breadth of the Streets, that a Battalia 
of Foot may march together a-breaſt ; tor (if you remember ) 1 told you often that each 
Company took upin breadth betwixt 25 and 39 yards. That the ſpace betwixethe Trench 
and the Lodgments ſhould be 100 yards broad,is very neceſſary for drawing up; of the Batta+ 
lias, managing the Arullery, conveying and diſpofing of the Booty, befdes the conveni- 
ence of retiring upon occaſion, and making new Ramparts, and new. Intrenchments with» 
in. Moreover; the Lodgments are better at that diſtancefrom the Trenches, as being tarthes 
from Fire-works and other things which an Enemy might caſt in: among them: as ro-your 
ſecond Demanid, I do not intend that every ſpace that 1 have deſigned for aLodgment ſhould 
be covered with orie Tent, or one Pavilion only, but thatit ſhould be employed as is moſt 
commodious for thoſe whoacreto lodge there with-more or fewer Tents as they pleaſe, pro+ 
vided they do not exceed their allowance of Ground: » / ®, nt) 

To make a. juſt diſtribution of theſe Lodgments, you muſt have Perſons that are' well 
versd and experienced in that Affair, and. good Architects, who as ſgon:as the General has 
made choice: of! his place,. can immediately, put it into Form, diſtribute-the Lodgments by 
dividing the Sreets, and diftinguiſhing the places for. the: ſeveral Lodgments with -a»Cord 
and Pikes thruſt into the Ground, with ſo much dexterity, that all things ſhall be prefently 
in order. And if you would prevent confuſion, you muſt turn your Camp always one 
way, thatevery man may know in what Street, and in'what Quarter he may-find his Teng. 
This muſt be obſervable in all-times and places, and indſuch' manner that it may ſeem a ma» 
ving City, which, wherever 1t moves, carries with ir the lame Gates, the ſame Streets, the 
ſame Houſes, and the: ſame Figure; which is a thing that cannot be practiſed by thoſe who 
make choice of Places of natural ſtrength, for chey muſt trame their Camp according to 
the variety, of the Situation. But the Romans fortified their Camps with Trenches, and 
Ramparts, and Mounts; for they left a good ſpace round about their Camp, and before 
they. made a Ditch commonly; fix yards wide, and three yards deep. They. made theſe ſpaces 

reater or leſs, according to the time- which they defign'dto ſtay there, or according eo 
their apprehenſion of the Enemy : for my.own part I would not encloſe my Camp with 
Stoccadoes, unleſs I intended-to winter in it: LI would have my Trench and my Para 
not leſs. thantheirs, but bigger upon occaſion: Upon every Corner and {tide of the Camp 
would raiſe;a kind of Halt-maon, from whence my Arullery might play, and flank any Ene« 
my. that ſhould attempt the Ditch. In this Exerciſe, to underſtand how to mark out a Camp; 
your menare to be trained frequently, : and your other Officers are by: practice to be mads 
ready in defligning, and your Soldiers are dexcerous in knowing their own Quarters, non 
15 there any; great difficulty -1n.it, as I ſhall ſhew elſe-where, for at preſent I ſhall paſs te 
oy Guards of the Camp, becauſe without them all the other pains and Pun&ilio's would 

vain. ' | 

Battiſfa. Before you proceed to the Guards, I would be informed when you would 
pitch your Camp near your Enemy, what Method you would uſe ; for L cannot imagine 
that you ſhould have time enough to do it without manifeſt danger. IG, =—_ 

Fabr, You;muſt know no;man encamps near an Enemy, but he- who is delirous to 
fight whenever'the Enemy will give you opporcunity ; and when the Enemy is diſpoſed to 
it as well as he, the danger 1s: no more than ordinary ; for two parts of the Army arg 
drawn out to. fight, and the third orders the Camp. In: this caſe the Romans comminted 
the fortification and ordering: of their Camp to the Triaris : whilſt the Principes and Ha 
ſtati ſtood-to their Arms. Andthis they did, becauſe the Triarii being to fight the laſt; had 
time, (if the Enemy adyanced) to leave their work, ſtand to their Arms, and fall every 
man into his. place, | h 


You, 
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You , if you would imitate the Romans, muſt cauſe your Camp to be made by 
the Battalias in your Rear, which ace inſtead of the Triariiz but now to the Guards of 
the Camp. 


CHAP, II. 
Of the ſeveral Watches and Guard about the Camp. 


Fabr. F Do not remember in Hiſtory to have found that the Ancients for the ſecurity of 

the Camp in the Night, did ever make uſe of Out-guards: or Sentinels without 
the Ditches, as we do now. Thereaſon, as I take it, was becauſe they thought the Army 
thereby might be eaſily ſurprized, by the difficulty of diſcerning their Sentinels, and Scones ; 
beſides their Sentinels might be over-powred or corrupted by the Enemy, ſo that to rely 
upon them either in part or in whole, they concluded would be dangerous: wherefore all 
their Guards were within their Trenches, placed with ſuch diligence and: exacneſs, that 
it was no leſsthan death for any man todeſert his Poſt, How theſe Guards were diſpoſed 
by them, Ithink it unneceſſary to relate, becauſe if you have notſeen it already, you may do 
it when you pleaſe : only this I ſhall cell you in ſhort what I would do inthe Caſe. I would 
have every. Night one third of the Army in Arms, and of them. a fourth part upon the 
Guard, diſtribuced all along the works, and in all convemient places quite thorow the 
Camp: with a main Guard in each of the four quarters of your Camp, of which:a party 
ſhould remain conſtantly upon the Guard, and another party ſhould Petrole from- one 
Quarter to another. And this Order. I would uſe likewiſe in the day-time, if my Enemy 
was near. As for giving the Word, and changing it every Night, and other things which 
are obſervable inthe like Caſes, I ſhall paſs them by as notorious and known. - One thing 
only I ſhall mention, as being of importance, and that which —_—_ adyantags to 
any man that uſes it, and as much diſadvantage where it is negle&ed; 
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CHAP. IV... 


To obſerve who goes and comes to the Camp. 


Fabr. HE who would be ſecure in. his Camp, is to require notice with great exa@neſs 
, of all Strangers that lodge in his Camp, and to have a ſtrict account of all 
rs and comers : and this is no hard matter to do, ifthe Tents be but viewed all along as 
| ſtand in their Orders; becauſe every Lodgment has its preciſe and definitive number, 
yo when you find them more or leſs than their. proportion, let them be examined and 
puniſhed. He who obſerves this courſe exactly, ſhall keep the Enemy from pra&tifing 
your Officers, (at leaſt without great difficulty ) or from having knowledge of your affairs. 
Had not the: Roman: been very exact oblervers of this courſe, Claudias Nero ( when Han- 
nibal lay ſo near him ) could never have ſtole fo privately from his Camp in Lucanis, and 
have marched-into la Marcs, and back again, before Hannibal had miſled him. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Military Juſtice, and the Methods uſed by the Ancients in the 
puniſhment of Offenders. | * 


Fabr. TDUF it is not enough to contrive good Orders, unleſs they be ſtrictly obſerved, for 

ſeverity 15 no where ſo requiſte as in an Army: whereforeto keep your Soldiers 
to their duty, ſtrict and ſevere Laws are to be made, and they are to be executed as ſtritly: 
The Romgns puniſhed-it with death to be/abſent from the Guardz when it was a:mans 
duty. to be there. It wasno leſs capital to abandon the'place aſſigned him in Battel. To 
carry any thing privately.out of his. Quarters. To boaſt'and appropriate to himſelf ſome 
great Exploit, which he never did. To fight without the General's Order. To throw 
away ones: Arms in fear. If at any time ut happened a whole Trooper Company _— 

ende 
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| ended in that nature, they were all putto death; .but an imburſation was made of their * 
Names, and drawing them out. by Lots; every tenth man was/executed. « And thisgway of 
Decimation was uſed, that though all were not aQtually ſenſible, yer all might be affrighted. 
Bur becauſe where the Pumſhmenty aregreat, the Rewards ought to be propagtionable, that 
men may be as well encouraged-as dererred,they ordained Recompences for eve y remark- 
able Exploit. As to him who in the Fight, ſaved the lite,of a Citizen, , He wha firſt {cal'd 
the VValls of an Enemies Town. He who firſt entred into the Enenyes Camfle.He who- 
wounded or killed the Enemies General, . or diſmouted him from . his For ;-. By this 
- means no fignal AR was performed, but it was recompencet by the Conſul, and applauded 
publickly by the reſt : and thoſe who received any of theſe Prizes for any (generous AR, 
( beſides the Glory and Fame which they acquired among their fellow Soldiers when they 
returned home into their Country, they extubited them to the view of their Relatipns and 
Friends, and were received with great Acclamation, - ' It is not-then to be admired if that 
People Extended ts Empire: fo far,. being fo far in their Diſcipline, and in the obſervation 
of their Puniſhments and Rewards, towards fuch as'by the generofity of their Aftions had 
t 


merited the one, or by their Offences the other; of which things I' am of Opinion the 
greateſt part ſhould. be obſerved now:. I think it-not amiſs tomention oneof their paniſh- 
ments; and. it was this, The Criminal being:convitt before the Tribune or Conſul, was by 
him ſtrook-genely over the ſhoulders with a'Rod, afrer whichche MaletaQor had liberty to 
run,, but as he had liberty to run, {ſo the. reſt of the Soldiers had liberty co kill him if 't 
could; ſo that: immediately: ſome threw.ſtones at him, ſome Darts, ſome ſtroke him wich 
their Swords, ſome with one thing,-ſome with another, ſo chat- his life was but ſhort, for  . 
ſeldom any eſcaped, and thoſs who 1d eſcape: could not return to their Houſes; ' but with' 
ſo much ignominy and ſandal, thatthey had much better have died. This fort: of Puniſh-' 
mentis in ſome meaſure uſed-ſtill by the Swizzers who cauſe thoſe whoare condemned, to 
. pak throw the: Pikes, which/is g-puniſhmenc well contrived; and moſt' commonly welf 
executed; for he: who would order things fo that a man ſhonld not fide, or defend a Male- 
factor, cannot do better,than to make him an Inſtrument of his Puniſhment ; becauſe with! 
. . another reſpe& he favours, and withanother appetite hedefires his Puniſhment ; when he 
is Executioner himſelf, chan when the execution is committed to another. To the end 
en'that a may not be fayoured by the People, nor upheld in his Offence, the 
beſt remedy is to refer himto their Judgment, To. confirm this, the Example of Manlizs 
Caputolinas may be brought, who being accuſe yd Senate, was defended by the People, 
till they were made Julpes: but when his caſe fell once into cheir Cognizance, and they 
were made Arbitrators in the Buſineſs, they condemned him to Death. Thus then is the 
true way of puniſhing, to prevent Seditions, and execute Juſtice, But becauſe neither ſear 
of the Law, nor reverence to men was ſufficient to keep Soldiers to their Duties, anid-to-a- * 
Ga obſeryation of cheir Diſcipline, the Ancients added the fear and authority of God. For 


is cauſe rhey made their Soldiers:to.fwear with great Ceremony and Solemnity to preſerve: 
Geir OeGpline, cha if chey tranſgreſs'd they might be in danger not only of humane 
ws, but by 


| - but divine Juſtice, /endeavouring induſtry to poſſeſs them with Principles of 
Religian,, howeyerthey wetefalſe,. | - WE TH 
Sy. Bree. | prap fawn me whether. the Romans permitted any Women in their Armies, 
and whether they theirSoldiers to Game, as we do now a-days in ours? | 
"Danes . CHAP. VI. 
"The Ancients had neither Wonten, . nor Gaming, in their Armies 5 and 
2" >. 4. of the manner how they diſcamp'd. 
b 2 2s + ay vo LE \e 4 * 4 i , * 
Fabr. HE Roman: allowed neither the one nor the other, and indeed it required no 


| pon difficulty to prevent them ;; for to ſpeak truth, the Exerciſes to which they 
+ kept che Soldiers conſlantly; extber.in Parties, - dep. gratis ſo many that! they had no 
ume eicher for dallianceor play; nor: for 'any.thing elſe that could make them mutinous or 


e 
4 enBatteſta.:; VVhat-you lay pleaſes. me very.well 2 But pray tell me when your Army Dil- 


np Boe . The Genera als: Trumpex-ſounds:three times : The firſt ſound they take down 
the: Tents, 
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the ſame Order as I ſaid before, withtheir Baggage 
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and Train behind every Battalia, and the Legions in the midſt. Then the Auxiliary Bat- 
ealion moves, and its Baggage and Train after it, and a fourth part of the common Bag- 
e and Train, which ſhould confiſt of all thoſe who were lodged in either of che quarters, 
Ech I have ficma before in che deſtxipclin of raj Kamp. VVheretore ie Was conrethions - 
that each of the ſaid quarters ſhould be afligned to a Battalion, that uponthe motion of the 
Army every man might know in what place he was to march. So that every em was 
to. march with its own Baggage, and a 214. part of the common Baggage behind it, and . 
TM mo the eng 1 which the Roman Army obſerved in its march, as you may underſtand 
y what we have | 
] Bantifs, Tell us, I beſcech you, in-the placing of their Cainps, did the Romens uſe any 
Cuſtoms beſides what you have related? 


— i 
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CHAP. Vit; 


The ſaſtty and health of a Camp i to'bt regarded, and it # 
by no means to be beſteged. 


Fabr. hs tell you again that the Romans in their Encampments, were fo conſtant to 
their old Method, that to-retain that -chey applied themſelves with incredible di- 
ligence, not regarding what pains, or what trouble, it __ But two. things they 
obſerved with a curiofity more thati ordinary ; one was to place their Camp in a Air thac 
was healthful atid freſh. And the other was to place it where the Enemy mighit not exfily 
befiege them, or cut off their Proviſions. To avoid the unhealchfulneſs of the place the 
avakled all fenny and boggy Places, or where the Wind was cold and unwholſom, whi 
unwholſamneſs they did not ſo mach compute from the jaugtion of the Place, ' from the 
complexion of the Inhabitants, and when they found them {warthy or þblowly, never 
encamped there. As tothe other thing, never to he beſieged or Rreghrnod by an Enemy : 
you muſt conſider thy pomye of che Place both where your Front .up placed, and. where 
your Enemies; and then to make, your conjeure whether you can be beſieged or. no. Ie is 
neceſſary therefore a General be very skilful in the ſituation of $9.Connty, and that he 
have thoſe about him who underſtand it as well as he. Beſides this, 'there s anather way 
of preventing Diſeaſes, and that wy preninng He no diſorder be uſed in your Army : 
for to keep it ſound and in healch, the way is that your Army ſleep in Tents; that they 
be lodged as often as may be under Trees that are dy, ( where they may have firing to 
Feir Meat) that they may not be obliged to march in the heat. So that in-the Sum- 
mer-time you muſt diſlodge them before day, and have a care in the Winter that they march 
not-in the Snow, nor upon the Ice, without the convenience of Fires, That want 
not neceſlary Cloaths, nor be conſtrained todrink ill Water ; you muſt cemmand the Phy- 
ficians of the Army to have a particular care of thoſe who are ſick, for a General will find 
himſelf overlaid, when he is at once to contend, with an Enemy and a Diſeaſe. But of 
all Remedies, nothing 1s ſo powerful as Exerciſe, and. therefore it was a Cuftom 
among the Ancients to exerciſe them continually. Think then of -what importance 
mow” is, when in the Camp it keeps you Sound, and in the Field it makes you 
itorious, 


CHAP. VII. 


Direftions as to Provifeons. 


Far. A® to Famine, yo muſt not only have a care that the Enemy cannot cut off your 
Provifhons ; but you muſt conſider from what place you may be ſupplied, and 

ſee that what you have already be not imbezzled. It is convenient therefore that you have 
with you always a months Proviſion before-hand, and then-you are to oblige your Neigh- 
bours and Friends to furniſh you daily with more. You muſt likewiſe have a good Maga- 
zine for Ammunition, in a ſtrong Place, which is to be diſtributed with great care, giving 
every man a reaſonable proportion every day, and keep fuch an Eye over it, that want of ic 
may occaſion no diſorder : for in matters of War every thing elſe may be repaired in time, 
but Hunger the longer it laſts will the more certainly deſtroy you, Nor will any Eoemy 
; c 
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that can maſter you with Famine, 'ever ſeek to attack you wich his Arms ; becauſe chough 
the Vidtory be not ſo honourable, «is more eafie and ſecure. ; 

That Army therefore in which Juſtices not obſerved : That Arty which ſquanders and 
confunits laviſhly as it pleaſes; ot ſo well barricado, or fortifie its Camp, 'but that 
Fatnine will find the way in ; for ghee 7 is neglefted, Vidtuaks is not conſtantly ſu 
plied 3 and where Soldiers are laviſh and profuſe, though they have plenty, it is quickly 
conſimed ; For this cauſe among the Ancients it was commanded that the Soldiers ſhould 
eat what was given thein, and at a prefixed time, for no Soldier durſt eat but when the 
General went to Dinner ; but every body knows how little this is obſerved in our days, 
and if then the Soldiers-might be juſtly rerm*d ſober and orderly, they may now with as 
much Juſtice be ſaid to be licentious and debauched. | 

Battiſta, When you began firſt to order your Camp, you told us you would not confine 
your ſelf co two Battalions, but take four, that you might ſhew us how a juſt and com- 
pleat Army was to be lodg'd: I defirt therefore tha you would fatisfie me in ewo things : 
One is, when I have either more or leſs than four Battalions, how | am to diſpoſe of them. 
The other is, what number of Soldiers would ſuffice. you, to expeR, and engage any Ene- 
my whatever. | 


c 


—.. 


y CHAP, 1X. 
| How to lodge more or leſs than four  Battalii 5s, and what number of men 
is ſufficient to make head againſt an my , be he as numerous as 

he may. 1 {on W237 


Fabr, T9 your firſt Demand Tatiſwer, that be par Army compoſed of more or leſs than 
1 '2@ fotiror fix thoakind'tien, you may ificicaſe or leflen their Lodgments as you 
eaſe; arid'im the fame tnatner, eraetn or more i infinitzm : Neverthe- 
s wth the Rewji join'd ewo'Cohfalar Xrriies togecher, they made two Camps, and 
turned the'plices'oF the'unirmed inet! one againſt the other. 

To your fecond Deiand/T reply, That the ordihary Rowen Artny confiſted of about 
24000 tiith, 'but when by accident 'they were over- with numbers, they never ex- 
ceeded '5ov00, Withthis number tHey oppoſed 200000 Ganls which aſſaulted them after 
their firſt VVar with the Csrrbdginians ; with this number they oppoſed themſelves againſt 
Hiwnibal: and you muſt ebſerve that the Romens and the Greeks always carried on their 
VVars/with a few men, fortifying themſelves with their good Order, and the excellence 
of their Diſcipline ; whereas the Eaſtern and Weſtern Nations did all by their mulkicudes, 
but the Weſtern People performed all by their natural fury, and the Eaſtern by their ſfub- 
miſfion and obedience' to their Kittg. ' in Greec&and in Italy where their natural fury, and 
their natural reverence to their King wasnot fo great, itwas neceſlary to apply themſelves 
to Diſcipline, which'was of ſuch efficacy, that it has madea ſmall Army prevail againſt 
the fury 'and natural obſtinacy of a greater. I fay therefore that if you would imitate the 
Romans and'the Greeks, you are not to exceed the number of 50000 men, but rather to 
be fewer, becatiſe:more do but breed confuſion, and hinder the Order and Diſcipline that 
you have learn'd. Pyrrbas uſed ordinarily to ſay, that with 1 5000 men he would go thorow 


| the VVorld. 


'But let us paſs now to another part of our Diſcipline. 


—_—_ 


mmm 


C H A P . X. | 
Certain Artifices, and Advertiſements of War. 


Fabritio, E have' gained a Battel with our Army, and ſhown moſt of the Accidents 
| which may hopycn in it; V Ve have cauſed ir to march, and diſcourſed 

with what impediments it nnghe be ihcumbered in its march,and at length we have broughe 
it into 1ts Camp, where it is to take nor only a-lierle repoſe after its travel and fatigues, 
bur confider and deliberate how it: isto finiſh the VVar. For in the Camp many thingsare 
tranſacted, vom A being an Enemy in the Field, and Towns to be ſuſpeted, of 
which it is good to ſecure your ſelf, and to reduce ſuch as are in'hoſtility. Ir is — 
- therefore 
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therefore to come to ſome demonſtrations, and paſs theſe difficulties with the ſame lory 
and honour with which we have proceeded thus far. To deſcend therefore to partialiach, 
I ſay, that if many People or Perſons have any thing in Controverſie berwixt them-to your 
advantage, and their own detriment, (as it they ſhould beat down the V Valls of their City, 
or {end ſeveral of their Citizens into baniſhment ). you muſt Cajole them in ſuch manner 
that none of them may think it has any relation to them, to the end that neither of them 
relieving one another, they may all of chem be oppreſſed without remedy ; or elſe you muſt 
command all of them what they are to do the ſame day, that each of them believing him- 
ſelf particularly commanded, may think rather of obeying than looking out for a Remedy ; 
and by that means your Commands be executed without fedition.or diſorder. If you ſaſpet 
the fidelity of a Peopie, and would afſure your ſelf of them, and ſurprize them unawares, 
you cannot do better than to communicate ſome deſign with them, defire their affiſtance, 
and pretend to ſome farther Enterprize, without the leaſt ombrage or ſuſpicion of them : 
and by doing ſo, ( not imagining you have any jealoylie of him ) he will negle& his own 
defence, and give you opportunity of effeQing your oy th 


If you ſ{uſpe& that there is any body in your Army that gives advice of your Deſigns 
to the Enemy ; the beſt way to make your advantage of his Treachery, is, to impart ſome 
things to him which you never intend to do;z and to conceal what you intend ; to pre- 
tend doubts where you are perfectly reſolved ; and to conceal other things that. you have 
abſolutely determined : by this means you will put the Enemy upon/ſome Enterprize (upon 
comps than he knows your deſigns) in which you may eafily circumvent and defeat 


If you reſolve (as Claudine Nero did) to leflen your Army, and {end relief co your Friend 
ſo privately that the Enemy ſhould not peroerve it ; muſt not take down your Tents, 
nor diminiſh the number of your Hutts ; but keep yr ag and preſerve your Ranks 
intire, with the ſame Fires and Guards as before. It any ſupplies come up ſuddenly to your 
Army, and you would not have your 'Enerny perceive you are reinforced, you muſt notaug- 

- ment the number of your Tents; for noching is more uſeful than to-keep ſuch Accidents 
ſecret. Metellus eſe in Spain wth his Army ; ” one took- the confidence-to demand of 
him what he intended to do the next day ; He replied, That if he thought bis ſhirt knew, be 
would burn it, Marcus Craſus being asked by one when: he would diſcamp, anfweredhim, 
Are you the only man think you that will not bear the Trumpets? . 

If you defign to underſtand the ſecrets of your Enemy, and to know his order-and con- 
dition ; you muſt do as others have done, fend Embafladors tohim, with wiſe and expe- 

rienced Soldiers in their Train, who may take their opportunity to view his Army, and 

conſider his ſtrength and weakneſs ſo, as may give coniding to overcome hum. Some have 
pretended to baniſh ſome one of their Confidents, and by that means had information of 
his Enemies deſigns. They are diſcovered likewiſe ſometimes-by the. taking- of Priſoners : 

* Marius whilſt he was at V Vars with the Cimbriass, to feel the fidelity of the Gasls, (whoat 
that time inhabited Lombardy, and were in League with the. Romans) ſent to them two 

ſorts of Letters, one , the other ſeal'd. 'In the:Letters that were open, he writ that 

they ſhould not a which wereſealed till ſuch a time as he-directed, :before which 

us he _ for them again, - and finding them open, he found he was to repoſe no conh- 
ence there, 


Pe 


CHAP. XI. 
How to rid ones ſelf of an Army that u .preſſang upon ones heels. 


Fabr. C\Everal Generals have been invaded, and not marched their Army immediately 
againſt the Enemy, but made an inroad into his Country, and conſtrained him to 

return to defend it; and this way has many times ſucceeded, becauſe yours are fluſh'd with 
ViRory, and loaden with Plunder, whilſt the Enemy is terrified, and inſtead of a hopeful 
Vidory, like to go by the loſs: ſothatthey who have uſed this kind of diverſion, have many 
times proſpered. But this is practicable only tothoſe whoſe Country is ſtronger than the 
Enemies Country ; for if it be otherwiſe, that diverſion is pernicious. If a General be 
block'd up in his Camp by the Enemy, he cannot do better than to propoſe an accord, or 
at leaſt a/Truce with him tor ſome days, for that makes your Enemy the more negligent in 
every thing ; of which negligence you may take your advantage, and give him the flip. By 
this way Sia dilintangled himſelt twice, n__ cleared himſelf of his Enenues : A the 
uu ms 
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fame Artifice A/drubal extricated himſelf in Spain from the Forces of Claudire Nero, who 
had block'd him up ; it would likewiſe contribute much to the freeing a man from the 
Power of the Enemy, to do —_ ( beſides what has been ſaid already ) that may keep 
him in diſpence. And this is to be done two ways, by aſſaulting him with part =; your 
Forces, that whilſt he is employed upon them, the reſt may havetime to preſerve themſelves. 
There is another way likewiſe, and that is by contriving ſome new thing or other that 
may amuſe or aſtoniſh the Enemy, and render him uncertain which way he 1s to ſteer; (6 
Hamibal (ſerved Fabius Maximus when he had ſhut him up on the Mountains; for, cauſi 
lictle whiſps ot Bruſh- wood to be tied to the Horns of ſeveral Oxen, he ſet them on fire; nn, 
Fabius not underſtanding the depth of the Stratagem, ſuppoſing it worſe than it was, kept 
upon his Guard within his Camp, and ſuffered him to pals. 


CHAP. XI. 
How a Man may make a Princes Favourite ſuſpefted, and divide his Ferces. 


dering his Confidents ſuſpicious z or by gl ing him occaſion to ſeparate his Troops, 
and by conſequence weaken himſelf. The firſt is done by preſerving the Eſtates or Goods 
of thoſe he has about him; as in time of V Var, to ſpare their Houſes, or Poſſeſſions; and 
returning their Children or Relanons ſafe, and without Ranſom. You know when Han- 
nibal burned all abqut Rome, he exempred what belonged to Fabixs Maximw. You know 
how Coriolanxs coming with a ſtrong Army to befiege Rowe, preſerved the Poſſeflions of 
the Nobility. Metellws being at the head of an Army againſt F»gw7tba, moved it to the 
Embaſſadors which the Enemy ſent to-him, to deliver up Fugwrtha Priſoner, and writing 
Letters to them afterwards to the ſame. purpoſe, he continued his Correſpondence till J#- 
gurthe got the Alarm, ſuſpeted his , whole Counſel, and made them away after ſeveral 
manners. | 

VVhen Hamibal was fled to Antiochas, the Roman Embaſladors praftiſed ſo cunningly, 
that Antiochus grew jealous, and truſted him no farther. 

As to the way of dividing the Enemy ; there 1s not any more certain than to cauſe an In- 
curſion to de made upon his Country, that he may be conſtrained to leave the War, and go 
back to defend himſelf. This was the way which Fabias uſed when he had an Army againſt 
him of French and Tuſcans, Umbrians and Samnites, Titus Didizs having a ſmall Army in 
reſpec of the Enemy, expeRing another Legion from Rome, which the Enemy was de- 
firous to intercept ; he gave out in his Army that the next day he would give the Enemy 
Battel, and ordered it fo, that certain Priſoners which he had in his Camp at that time, took 
their opportunity to Gn and gave intell;gence to the Enemy that the Conſul had given 
Orders to fight; upon which News, that they might not leſſen their Forces, they did not 
march againſt the other Legion, and by that means it was preſerved ; ſome there have 
been who to divide or weaken the force of their Enemy, have ſuffered him toenter into 
their Country, and poſleſs himſelf of ſeveral Towns, that by putting Garriſons into them, 
he may leſſen his Army, and give them occafion to attack A; defeat him. Others deſign- 
ing againſt one Province, have pretended to invade another, and uſed ſuch induſtry in the 
Buſineſs, that being entred unexpeRedly into that Country, they have conquered it before 
the Enemy had time to relieve it : for the Enemy being uncertain whether you will return 
back and invade the Country which you threatned betore, is conſtrained to keep his Poſt, 
and not to leave one place to ſecure another, and it falls out many times that he is unable. 
to defend either the one or the other. 


 þ Gn above all things is to endeavour to divide the Enemies Forces, either by ren- 
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;\CHA P. XIIL 


In what manner Seditions and Mutinies in an Army are to be appeaſed, 


Fabr. Eſfides what has been ſaid already, it is of great uſe and Reputation to a Gener 
B if he knows how to, compoſe mutinies and difſentions in his Army, -The 
way is by puniſhing the Ringleaders, but then it is to be done fo neatly, that they may 
have their reward before they have news that it was intended. The way to do that is, if 
they be at any diſtance, to ſummon both Nocent and Innocent together, that they thinkin 
themſelves ſafe, and not in danger of any pupiliment, may —_ refractory, and ſtand 
upon their Guard, but = themſelves quietly into your Hands to be puniſhed. If they be 
preſent; and at hand, the General is to make himſelf as ſtrong as he can with thoſe who 
are innocent, and athers in whom he can confide, and then puniſh as he thinks fit. When 
the Quarrel 1s private, and among themſelves, the beſt way is to expoſe them to danger, 
and let them Gahe if they think good ; for the fear of that does many times reconcile 
them. But above all things, there is nothing that keeps an Army ſo unanimous as the 
Reputation of the General, which proceeds principally trom his Courage; for it is neither 
Birth nor Authority can do it without that. 
The chief thing incumbent upon a General is to pay well, and puniſh well ; for when- 
ever the Soldiers want pay, 'tis but reaſonable that they ſhould want puniſhment; for 
ou cannot in juſtice chaſtiſe any Exorbitance in a Soldier, when you diſappoint him of 
is pay; nor can he forbear ſtealing, unleſs he be willing to ſtarve: but if you pay, and 
do not puniſh them, they are inſolent again; and you will become deſpicable in holdin 
a Command that you are not able to manage, and by not maintaining your Dignity pa, 
Authority, of neceflity tumults and diforders muſt follow, which will be the utter ruine of 


, your Army. 


CHAP. XIV. 
How the Ancients relied much npon their Auguties, and other Actidents. 


Fab. HE Generals of old were ſubje& to one Moleſtation, from which in our days we 
are exempt: and that is how to pervert an ill Augury, and interpret ir to theic 
advantage : for if an Arrow fell down in an Army : if the Sun or the Moon was Eclip- 
ſed : if there hapned an Earth-quake, or it wasthe General's fortune to fall down, either 
as he got up on- Horſe-back, or diſmounted, it was look'd upon by the Soldiers as an ill 
Omen, and was the occaſion of fuch tear in them, that coming afterwards to a Battel they 
were eaſily beaten: and therefore the Generals in times you when ſuch an Accident ha 
pened, immediately gave ſome reaſon for ir, and referr'd it to ſome natural Caule, or elle 
wreſted and perverted it to their own profit and advantage. Us 3 06 Ne 
Ceſar paſſing over into Africe, tumbling down upon the Ground as he camjqqut of the 
Ship, graſping the Graſs in his Hands, he cried out, Teneo te O Africa ; Africa:y0u are mine, 
for 1 have you in my Hands, And ſeveral others have given reaſons (according to their 
own intereſt) for the Earth-quakes and the Eclipſes of the Moon : bur in- our days theſe 
Artifices cannot paſs, becauſe our men are not-naw ſo ſuperſtitious, and our Religion ex- 
plodes ſuch Opinions as heatheniſh and vain':' but: whenever we ſhould be ſo blind as to- 
reaſſume thole Superſtirions, we muſt revive the Cuſtom of the Ancients. 
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CHAP. XV. 


That we are not to fight with an Enemy reduced to Deſpair; and ſeveral Arts 
that may be uſed to ſurprize him. 

,19NS&e | *t 
Fahr Hen Famine, natural Neceflity,or humane Pafſion has nou your Enemy to 

Ar ſuch deſpair, that ye by that, he marches furiouſly to fight with you, you 
muſt keep within your Camp, an decline fighting as much as poflibly you can. The Ls- 
cedemonians ated in that manner againſt the Meſſeni ; Ceſar did the ſame againſt Afraviae 
and Petreiws. VVhen Fulvixs was Conſul againſt the Cimbrians, he nod his Horſe to. 
attack the Enemy for ſeveral days together ; and obſerving in what numbers they came 
forth to engage them, he placed an Ambuſh one day behind their Camp, cauſed them again 
to be aſſau --p and the Cimbrians iſſuing forth in their old numbers to encounter them 
Falvizs fell'in the mean time upon their Camp, entred it, and fack'd it. Some Generals 
have made great advantage ( when they lie near the Enemies Army) to ſend out Parties 
with the Enemies Colours to plunder their own Country; for the Enemy ſuppoſing them 
ſupplies ſent to relieve them, have iſſued forth to meet them, and afliſt them to plunder, 
- $5 they have been put to diſorder, and given opportunity to the Adverſary to over- 
throw them. Alexander of Epirzs did the ſame againſt the Sclavonians: and Leprene the 
Syracuſan againſt the Carthaginians, and both with ſucceſs : many have been too hard for 
their Enemies by giving them opportunity of eating and drinking too much, making a ſhew 
of being afraid, and leaving their Camp full of Wine and Proviftions ; with which the Ene- 
my having gorg'd himſelf without meaſure, the others have fallen upon them with advan- 
tape, and put them to the Sword. Tomyrs provided ſuch an Entertainment for Cyras ; and 
Tiberins Gracci##s regall'd the Spaniard: in the ſame manner : others have poiloned their 
meat and their drink, to ruine the Enemy that way the more eaſily. I ſaid before, that I 
did not find it in any Hiſtory that the Romans did ever in the Night place any Centinels 
without the Camp, ſuppoſing they omitted it to prevent the miſchiets that might enſue; 
for it has been often ſeen that the Centinels which are placed abroad in the day-time to hear 
and deſcry the Enemy, have been the deſtruRtion of thoſe who have ſent them; for bein 
often-times ſurprized by the Ememy, they have been forced to give the ſignal with whi 
they were to call their own men, and they coming immediately according to the fign, have 
been all killed, and taken Priſoners. ; 

To over-reach and circumvent an Enemy, it is good ſometimes to vary your Cuſtom, 
that the Enemy depending upon it, may be diſappointed and ruined. Thus it happened 
with a General, who being accuſtomed to give the Signal of the approach of the Enemy in 
the Night by Fire,and in the day-time by ſmoke 3 commanded that they ſhould make ſmoke 
and Fire together without intermiſſion, and that when the Enemy came, they ſhould pur 
them both out ; the Enemy ſuppoſing he was not perceived, (becauſe he ſaw no ſignal given) 

marched on in diſorder, and gave his Adverſary the Victory. | : 

Menmon the Rhedian deſiring to'draw his Enemy out of his ſtrong Hold, ſent one by the 
way of a Fugitive intotheir Army, with Newsthat Memmen's Army was in a mutiny,and that 

the reatfpar of them were gone from him 3 and to confirm it the more, he cauſed Diſ- 
orders and Tumults to be pretended in the Camp; whereupon the Enemy taking encou- 
ragement, advanced out of his Hold to attack Memon, but was cut off himſelf. 

fides the things above-mentioned, great care is to be had never to bring your Enemy 
to deſpair. ' Ceſar was very cautious of this in his VVar with the Germans, and opened a 
way for them, when he ſaw that not being able to fly, they muſt of neceſlity Fight, and that 
more couragiouſly than otherwiſe; wherefore he choſe rather the trouble of purſuing them 
when they fled, = the danger of fighting them when they were forced to defend them- 


ſelves. T.uculus obſerving a Party of his Horſe going over to the Enemy, cauſed a Charge 
to be ſounded immediately, and commanded other Parties to follow-them z whereupon s 
Enemy believing Lacullws intended to fight, ſent out a Party to charge thoſe Macedonians 
who were running away; and they did it ſo effeQually, that the Macedonians were glad to 
Rand upon their Guard, by which-means of Fugitives intended, they became good Subjedts 
in ſpight of their Teeths. : gf 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


How a ſuſpefled Town or Country #s to be ſecured, and bow the 
Peoples hearts are to be gained. 


Fabr. 'Þ is a great thing in a General to know how to ſecurea Town that you ſuſpe; 

either after a ViRory or before; as ſeveral ancient Examples do demonſtrate. 
Pompey being jealous of the CO beg'd of them that would give entertain- 
ment to ſome of his fick men, and under the diſguiſe of ſick; ſending ſtout'and valiant 
men, they {urprized the Town, and it for Pompey, Publine Falerius was diffident of 
the Epidawni, and cauſed a General Indulgence to be given in one of the Churches wich- 
out the Town, the People thronging thither for Pardon, he ſhut the Gates upon them, 
and received none back again bur ſuch as he could truſt. Alexander the Great being to 
march into Aſie, and by the way ſecure himſelf of Thrace; carried along with him all 
the principal Perſons of that Province, giving them Commands in his Army, and leaving 
the People to be governed by thoſe of their own condition ; by which means he fatisfi 
all Parties; the Nobility by paying them, and the Populace, by leaving no Governor that 
would oppreſs them. But among all the ways wherewith the People are to be Cajoled, 
nothing goes ſo far as Examples of Chaſtity and Juſtice, as that of Scipio in Spain, when 
he returned a beautiful young Lady to her Parents, and Husband untouched, a paſſa 
that contributed more than his Arms to the ſubdu&tion of that Country. Ceſar only '- 
paying for the V Vood which he cauſed to be cut down to mak Stoccadoes about his Camp 
in France, got ſuch a name for his Juſtice, that it facilitated the Conqueſt of that Province. 
I know not now that there remains any thing to ſay further about theſe Accidents ; or 
that there is any thing which we have not already examined. If there be any thing, it is 
the way of taking and defending of Towns, which I am willing to ſhow, were I ſure I 
ſhould not be tedious. 

Battiſts, Your Civility is ſo great, that it makes us purſue our defires without the leaſt 
fear of preſumption; for you. have offered us that frankly, which we ſhould have been 
aſhamed to have requeſted. VVe do aſſure you therefore you cannot dousa greater favour 
than to finiſh this Diſcourſe ; but before you proceed, let me entreat you to reſolve me, 
whether it be better to continue a V Var all Winter-long (as they do now a-days) or carry 
it on only in the Summer, and in the Winter go to their Quarters. 


CHAP. XVII. 


= 
War is not to be continued in the Wintey. 


Fabr. Bſerve Gentlemen, had it not been for the prudence of Battife, a very conſi- 

derable part of our Diſcourſe had been omutted: 1 tell you again that the An- 
cients did every thing with more prudence and diſcretion than we, who it we be defeRive 
in any thing, are much more in matters of VVar. 

Nothing 15 more imprudent and dangerous for a General than to begin a V Var in the 
Winter, and he who is the Aggrefſor is more liable to miſcarry, than he that is invaded. 
The reaſon is this, all the induſtry employed in Military Diſcipline, conſiſts in preparing 
your men, and putting them into order for a Battel, That is it, at which a General is prin- 
cipally to aim, becauſe a Battel does commonly decide the Buſineſs, whether it be loſt or 
won. He therefore who knows beſt how to put his Army in order, and he who knows 
beſt how to prepare and equip them, has doubtleſs the advantage, and is in moſt hopes 
to overcome. On the other fide, nothing is more inconſiſtent with good Order than ſteep 

laces, or cold rainy V Veather ; for ſteep places will not ſuffer you to open or extend your 

anks according to Diſcipline; cold'and wet weather will not permit you to keep your men 

, nor preſent them in cloſe Order before the Enemy, but conſtrains you < neceſlity 

to lodge them up and down, aſunder without Order, at the mercy of all the Caſtles, and 

Towns, and Villages that receive you; fo that all the pains you have taken to diſcipline 
your Army, 1s ( for chat time utterly uſeleſs. 

Do not admire, If now a-days we make V Var in the Winter, for our Armies being with- 
out Diſcipline, it is not to be imagined what inconveniences they ſuffer by not being _ 
tere 
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tered together ; for it troubles them not, that they cannot keep thoſe Orders, and obſerve 
that Diſc line which they never had. Yet it ought ſeriouſly to be confidered what preju- 
dice has followed upon encampments in the Wintet : and it ought likewiſe tobe remembred 
that the French in the year 1503. were broken and ruined near Garighiavo, rather by the 
extremity of the weather, than the' magnanimity of the Spaniards, For as I old you 
before, the Invador is under greateſt incommiodity, as being more expoſed to the weather 
in an Enemies Country, than at home : for to keep his men together he is neceſlitated to 
endure. the cold and the-rain; or to avoid it, to divide his men, which is mightily to ex- 

ethem. But he who is upon the defenſive part can chuſe his place and his way, attend 
= with freſh men, which he can join in a moment, and fall upon. ſome Party of the 
Enemies with ſuch fury; as they will not be able to endure the ſhock. It was the weather 
therefore which diſordered the French, and 'tis the weather that will always ruine any.man 
that begins V Var in V Vinter, if his Adverſary have any ſhare of diſcretion. He therefore 
who would bave his Farce, his Order, his Diſcipline, and his Courage of no uſe or advan- 
tags to him, let him keep the Field, and carry on his V Var in the Winter: For the Romans 
( who defired all thoſe things in which they employed their induſtry and diligence ſhould 
be uſeful ro them ) avoided the incommodities of V Vinter, as much, as the Aſperitics of 
the Alps, the difficulty of places, and whatever elſe might hinder them from ſhowing their 
dexterity and courage. And thus much as to your Demand, we will diſcourſe now of 
taking and defending of Towns, and of their Natural, and Artificial ſtrength. 


———_— 
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CHAP. I. 
Flow Towns, or Caſiles are to be Fortified 


« 


Fabr, -.F OU muſt underſtand that Towns and Caſtles are ſtrong two ways, by 
Nature or by Art. They are ſtrong by Nature which are encompaſſed by 
Rivers or Fens, ( as Mantua, and Ferrara ) or ſeated upon ſome Rock, 
or craggy Mountain ( as Monaco, and Savleo) for other places ſeated upon 
Mountains, if not difficult of Acceſs, are in our days rather weaker than otherwiſe, in 
reſpe& of our Artillery and Mines : and therefore at preſent being to build a City, or ere& 
a Fort that may be ſtrong , we chuſe to do it in a Plain, and fortifie it artificially with 
Ramparts and Baſtions, and our firſt care is to make the V Valls crooked and retort, with 
ſeveral Vaults and Places of receipt, that if the Enemy attempts to approach , he may 
be oppoſed and repulſed as well in the Flank as the Front : If your V Valls be made too 
high, they are too obnoxious to the Cannon ; if they be too low, they are eaſily ſcaled ; 
if you make a Ditch before the V Vall, to make the Scalado more difficult, the Enemy fills 
it up (which with a great Army is no hard matter) and makes himſelf Maſter immediately. 
My Opinion therefore is this, ( but with ſubmiflion to better judgments) that to provide 
againſt both inconvemenciesthe beſt way will be to make your VVall high, and a Ditch on 
the inſide rather than without z and this 1s the ſtrongeſt way that you can build, becaule ic 
keeps you both from the Artillery and Afaults, and gives the Enemy no capacity of filling 
up the Ditch. Your VVallthen 1s to be of the beſt height you can contrive ; three yards 
thick at the leaſt to refift their Batteries ; ir is to have Towers and Bulwarks at the diſtance 
of every 200 yards. The Ditch within is to be thirty yards broad at leaft, and twelve 
in depth; and all the Earth which is taken out of the Ditch is to be thrown wore the 
own, 
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Town, againſt a V Vall which 1s to be Ry for that purpoſe from the bottom of the 
Ditch, and carried up a man's height above the ground, which will make the Ditch more 
deep and ſecure. Towards the bottom of the Ditch every ewo huridred yards, I would 
have a Caſemat from whence the Artillery may ſcour, and play upon any body that ſhall 
deſcend. The great Guns which are uſed for the detence of a Town, are to be planted 
behind the Wall on the inſide of the Ditch; for to defend the firſt Wall, Falcons and ſuch 
ſmall Pieces are eafier managed, and do as good Execution. If the Enemy comes to ſcale 
you, the height of the firſt V Vall defends you eafily : If he comes with his Artillety, he 
muſt batter down the firſt V Vall, and when he has done that, it being Natural in all Bats 
teries for the V Vall and rubbiſh to fall outward, there being no Ditch without to ſwallow 
and receivs it, the ruines of the V Vall will increaſe the depth of the Ditch, in fuch manner 
as that you cannot get forward, being obſtructed by the Ruines, hindred by the Ditch, and 
interrupted by the Enemies great Guns within the V Valls that do great ſlaughter upon you. 
The only remedy in this caſe isto fill up the Ditch, which 1s very hard in reſpe& of its di- 
menfions, and the danger in coming to 1t, the V Vall being crooked, and Vaulted, and full 
of Angles, among which there is no coming without manifeſt hazard,for the reaſons above- 
ſaid; and to think to march with Faggots over the Ruines, and to fill it up that way is a 
Chimerical thing ; ſo that I concludea City fo fortified is not to be taken. 

Battiſta. 1f one ſhould make a Ditch without, befides that wichin the V Vall, would not 
your Town be the ſtronger ? | Ka” 

Fabr. Yes, without doubt 3 but my meaning 1s, if one Ditch only beto be made, it is 
better within than without; 

Battiſta, VVould you have Water in your Ditch, or would you rather have it dry ? 

- Fabr. Opinions are divided in that Point; for Ditches with water are more ſecure againſt 
Mines, and Ditches without are harder to be filled up: But upon conſideration of the 
whole, 1 would have them without V Vater, becauſe they are more ſecure ; for it has been 
ſeen, that the freezing of the Ditgh in the V Vinter has been the taking of many a Town, 
as it hapned at Mirendola when Pope Fulius beſieged it : and to prevent Mines, I would 
carry my Ditch ſo low, that whoeyer would think to work under it, ſhould come to the 
VVater. Caſtles I would build ( as to my Ditches and V Valls) in the ſame manner, that 
they might have as much trouble who ſtormed them. But lerme give one Caution to any 
man who defends a City, and it is this, that he makes no Redoubts withour, at any diſtance 
fromthe VVall, and another to him that builds and fortifies a Caſtle, and that is, that he 
makes no works within for Retreats in caſe the firſt Wall be taken. 

The reaſon that makes me give this Counſel, is, becauſe no man ought to do that which 
may leſſen his Reputation at firſt ; for the diminution of that makes all his other Orders 
contemptible, and diſcourages thoſe who have undertaken his defence. And this is that I 
ſay will always happen when you make Baſtions without, and oblige your ſelf to defend 
them, they will certainly be loſt, for ſuch ſmall things being now a-days to contend with 
the fury of Arullery, 'ts impoſſible they ſhould held out, and the loſs of them being a 
leſſening to your Reputation, the lefſening of your Reputation will be the loſs of the place. 
VVhen Genoa rebelled againſt Lews King of France, he cauleg certain oe be e- 
reted upon the Hills which were about che Walls, which Baſtiong were no ſooner loſt ( and 
they were loſt preſently ) but che City was taken. | | 

As to my ſecond Advice, I do affirm, that there is nothing ſo pernicious to a Caſtle as to 
have thoſe works of Retreat ; for the hopes that men have of preſerving themſelves by 
deſerting their Poſts, make them abandon them often, and the loſs of their Poſts, 1s 
afterwards the loſs of the Fort. V Ve have a freſh Example of this in the taking of che 
Caſtle at Furli, when the Counteſs Carharina defended it againſt Ceſar Borgia, the Son of 
Alexander VI. who had brought the French Army before it. This Caſtle was full of thoſe 
Retreats ; for firſt there was a Citadel, then a Fortreſs, and betwixt both a good Ditch withi 
a Drcaw bridge. The Caſtle within was divided into three parts, and each part ſtrongly 
ſeparated from the other with Ditches and Water, and Draw- bridges by which they com- 
municated. As ſoon as the Duke had made his approaches, he with his great Guns bat- 
tered one part of the Caſtle, and laid open a good part of the V Vall; whereupon Giovanns 
da Caſale who had the command of that Quarter, never ſtood to make good the Breach, but 
left it to retire into another part, ſo that the Enemy having entred the firſt Quarter with 
litele difficulty, ic was not long before they made themſelves Maſter of all, by ſecuring the 
Draw-bridges ( in the hurry ) which conveyedthem one to another : This Caſtle therefore 
which was thought inexpugnable was loſt by ewo faults z one was for having ſo many Re- 
doubts, the other was becauſe none of them commanded the Bridges ; the 11l contrivance 


therefore of the Fortreſs, and the imprudence of him that defended it , was a wag 
a 
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and diſappointment of the magnanimous Enterprize of the Counteſs, who had the courage 
to expet an Army which neither the King of Naples, nor the Duke of Milan had & 
confidence to attend. Yet though ſhe miſcarried in her deſigns, ſhe reaped the honour - 
which her magnanimity deſerved, as appeared by many Epigrams conipoſed in thoſe times 
in her praiſe. If then 1 were to ere a Fort, I would do it with as ftrong V Valls,. and 
with as good Ditches as I have preſcribed 5 and within it, I would build only Houſes for 
Habitation, and thoſe low and weak, and ſuch as ſhould not hinder the proſpet of all the 
VValls, from thoſe who were in the P:iazz4; that the Commander might have the advan- 
tage to diſcern with his Eye from the main Guard, whither he. was to dire& his ſupplies, 
and that every man might underſtand when che Wall and the Ditch was loſt, the Caſtle was 
not to be kept. And when I made any Redoubts and Retrenchments within, I would do it 
in fuch-manner that they ſhould each'of them command the Bridges which ſhould berais'd 
upon Pillars in the middle of the Ditch. 

Battiſta. You have faid rhat ſmall places are not to be defended in our days, and I ſup- 
poſe ' _— heard quite contrary; that 1s to ſay, the leſſer a place 1s, the better ir 1s 

nſible. 

Fabtitio, You were then miſ informed, for no place can be now a-days ſtrong, where 
the defenders have not room for new Rampatts and Retrenchments to retire to; tor ſuch 
is the fary of the Artillery, that he who preſumes upon the prote&ion of one Wall, or one 
Rampart, will find himſelf deceived. And becauſe Baſtions or Forts. (provided they do 
not exceed their juſt meaſure, for in that caſe they will be rather Caftlesand Towns) are 
not made in ſuch manner that there 1s ſpace to Retreat, they muſt preſently be loſt. It is 
wiſdom therefore to 'place theſe Baſtions without, and to fortifie within , eſpecially the 
entries into the Towns, and to ſecure the Gates with Ravelins, ſo as that: no body. may 
comein or go out in adire& Line, 'and that from the Ravelinto'the Gate there maay be a 
Ditch 'with a Draw-bridge. The Gates are to be fortified with Portcullifles, to receive 
their men back again into the Town when they have gone out to engage the-Enemy, ant 
when it happens that they' are repulſed, and the Eneroy purſues, -that they may diſtinguith 
betwixt their own men and the Enemy, and prevenotheirentring Pell-mell amongſt rhem. 
'To this purpoſe 'Portcullifſes '(whichthe: Ancients called Cateratce or Pigeon-holes) were 
invented, which being let down excluded the Enemy, and preferved 'their Friends, 
whereas without them, neither Bridges nor Gates would be of any uſe , being poſſefled by 
the multxtude. 

Battiſta. I have ſeen theſe Portcullifſes of which you ſpeak in Germany; and they were 
made of bars of Wood in the faſhion of. Iron Gates, whereas our sare made of mafly Raf- 
ters or Girders all of a piece, now-I would willingly be informed from whene this diffe- 
rence proceeded, and which is moſt effeRual. 

Fabr.' I tell you again, that the' Ways, and Cuſtoms and Orders of V Var arelaid aſide 
all- the World over, 1n reſpe& of what was uſed among the Ancients, but in 7aly they are 
utterly forgot, and if there be any thing better than other, we have it from the Ultre- 
»omani, or Northern Nations. You'may have heard, and perhaps ſome of theſe Gentle- 
men may remember how weakly we fortified before the coming of Charles VIII. mto Lely, 
in the year 1494. The battlemems of our V'Valls were made but half a yard thick ; the 
Port-holes for our great Guns,and Muſquets or ſmall Shot were made narrow without, wide 
within, with many other defeats whicty I ſhall forbear to megtion, leſt I ſhould- become 
tedious; for thoſe thin Battlements were quickly'beaten down, and our Guns were as 
eaſily diſmounted. | 

' But now a-days we haye learn'd of the French to make our Battlements large and thick, 
and our Port-holes large within, cloſe-again'4n themiddle, and wide again without; by 
which means our Artillery are not fo eafily diſmounted, - nor our Soldiers beaten from 
Works. Beſides theſe the French have ſeveral other good ways, which our Soldiers have not 
ſeen, and ſo have notſo much as conſidered ; and among the reſt thoſe open Portcullifles 
like Grates is one, and they are much better than ours, tor if to defend and fortifie your 
Gate, you have a cloſe Portcullis, when =_ let it down to keep out the Enemy, you ſhut 
up your ſelves, and-cannov afterwards do him any hurt, ſo that with Pick-axes, Hatchets, 
Petards, or Fire, he may do what he pleaſe without any interruption. - But if your Portcullis 
be made Lectice-wiſeand tranſparent, when it is letdown through the holes and intervals 
you may defend it ny {mall Shot; or-atiy other kind of Arms. 

Battiſta. | have obſerved in Kaly:another Northern Invention, - and that .is to-make the 
wheels of your CG oy great Guns with { crooked or bending towards the 
Axle-tree, Now I would gladly know the reaſon of that way, becauſe to me the ſtraight 
ſpokes ſeem'ſtronger. 

| | Fabr. 
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Fabr. Do not imagine that things which deviate from common uſe,are done by Accident ; 
or if you fanoy they'were made in that faſhion for Beauty, you are miſtaken ; for where 
force and ſtrengrh 1s required, they never ſtand upon Beauty ; but the reaſon why they were 
ch , Was becauſe thele kind of Spokes are much more ſecure and ſtrong ; and the rea- 
ſon they are ſtronger is this; when a Carriage is loaden, it is either equally poiz'd, or 
hang'd too much on one de. When it is equally porz'd, the Wheeks bear equally, and the 
weight being equally diſtribuced, does not burthen them much : But when it inclines to 
one fide, the werght hes all apon one of che V V heels : If the (pokes be made ſtreight, they 
are ealily broken, for when ever che Wheel bends, the fpokes bend withit, as being unable 
to keep up the weight, fo that when the weight-1s well poiz'd, or is otherwiſe but mode- 
rate, your ſtraight ſpokes are ftrong enough, but when your Carriages go awry, and en- 
cline to one ſ1de, they are too weak to ſupport it. On the contrary, the ſpokes of your 
French Carriages that are made bending, are made fo with great reaſon, for when a Car- 
rixpe enclines to one fide, the ſpokes on that fide being made bending, will come to be 
Rraight, and will be able to ſuſtain the whole weight better, than when it hangs equal, 
and (bemg crooked ) bears but half. But to return to our Towns and our Caftles. The 
French, belides what we have mentioned, have another way of ſecuring their Gates, and 
for the ſallying and retiring of their Soldiers —_ Siege, than [ have yet ſeen practiſed 
in el: and it: is this, On the outward point of the Draw-bridge they fb up two Pillars, 
and upon each of them they faſten a Beam in ſuch manner, that one half of it hangs over 
the Bridge, and the other half without. Then that part which is without the Bridge, 
they join together with Croſs-b: 3 like a Grate, and to the end of each of the Beams thar 
hang over the Bridge, they faften a Chain : when therefore they would ſhut up the Bridge, 
ſo as no body ſhould come in from without, they looſen the Chains, and ler down that part 
of it that is made wich Crofs-bars, which ſhuts up the Bridge ; when they would open the 
Bridge, they draw the Chains, and that part comes up again, and it 15 to be raifel grade- 
ally, {o as to receive a man on Foot, and no Horſe, or a Horſeman as they pleaſe, and it 1s 
raiſed or let down with unimaginable dexterity. This way is better than your Portculliſſes, 
becauſe they can hardly be hindred by the Enemy from being let down, not falling in a 
dire& Line as your Portcullifſts do, which are eafily ſtop'd by putting any thing under them; 
on then who would make a Town ſtrong, are to do it in the ſame manner asI havepre- 

cribed. 

Moreover, they are to prohibit Cultivation or buliding wichin a Mile round 4 all ſhould 
be a Plain without any Hills, Houſes, Banks or Trees to hinder che [tm of the befieged 
or give any ſhelter to the Enemy in his approaches. And you muſt know that where the 
Dicch is without the V Valls, and there are Eminencies above the level of che Country, that 
Town 1s but weak; for thole Eninencies are Blinds to the Enemy in their approaches, and 
when "ogy + are polſe(s'd, they are convenient for their Batteries : ba let us paſs on and come 
into the Town. 


CHAP. II. 


What Order is to be obſerved by him who 5 "4 bimſelf up in a Town, 
with reſolution to defend it. 


Fabr. [ Will not loſe'ſo much time as to ſhew you how convenient itis ( befides what has 

been ſaid before) to have your Stores of Ammunition and Vitals, becauſe they 
are things that every body knows cannot be wanted, and without them all other Provifrons 
are vain. Two things then are generally to be obſerved, you are to ſecure what you can 


poſſibly to your ſelf, and to prevent the Enemy of any Commodity, eſpecially in your own 
Precin&s. Wherefore if there be any Straw, or Corn, or Cattle that you cannot carry off 


into the Town, you muſt be ſure to deſtroy it. He who undertakes the defence of a Town 
is likewiſe to obſerve this Order, not to ſuffer any thing to be done tumultuoully and dil- 
orderly, and to provide that upon every Accident, every man may know whathe is to do, 
and the way 1s by cauſing the V Vomen, Children, Old, lame and infirm to keep within 
their Houſes, and leave the Town to be defended by thoſe who are vigorous and ſtrong, 


who _ armed as 15 requifite, are to be diftribured into all places, fome upon the Walls, 


fome at the Gates, ſome 1n the principal places of the Cy, to relieve their Companions 
upon any diftreſs; another party there ſhould be likewiſe, nor obliged to any particulat 
ce,but always ready to ſuccour where necefficy 2 required; and things being chus _— 
X X CAIrCce 
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ſcarce any Sedition can happen to diſorder you. Again, there is one thing I will recom- 
mend to your memories, both in the beſieging and defending of a Town : And that is, 
that there is nothing animates an Enemy ſo much, or gives him ſuch hopes of carrying a 
Town, as when he knows his Adverſary has not been uſed in the fight of an Enemy; for 
many times fear only without any experiment of their ſtrength, has cauſed a Town to be 
ſ{urrendred: He therefore who comes before a City ſo qualified, is to make all the ſhows 
and oftentations of terror that he can ; and on the other f{1de, he who is aſſaulted, is to op- 
poſe men of reſolution and' courage, and ſuch as are not to be terrified with ſhows, nor 
any thing but force and violence of Arms; for if the firſt brunt be ſuſtained, the beſieged 
are encouraged, and the befiegers will have no hopes left but in their Reputation and 
Valour. 

The Ancients had ſeveral. Inſtruments of War with which they defended their Towns, 
as Rams, Scorpions, Bows, Slings, Clubs, &c. Again, they had ſeveral Engines which 
they uſed in their Leaguers, as Rams, Towers of wood, Vinex; They had alſotheir Falx, 
their Plutews, Teftudo, and others; inſtead of which, we now make uſe of Artillery which 
is uſeful both for him that 1s beſieged, as well as him that belteges. But to return. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Advertiſements for ſuch as are diſtreſſed for Proviſions within a Town, and 
for ſuch as beſiege them, and would reduce them to that neceſſity 


Fabr. HF who takes upon him the defence of a Town, is to ſee ſuch Proviſion made 
both of Victuals and Ammunition, that he may be in no danger of lofing it, 
either by Starving or Storm. As to Starving ( as is ſaid before ) it is necetſary before the 
Siege be laid, that you furniſh your. felt well with Vituals; but becauſe ſuch Proviſion 
cannot be made, but a long Siege may exhauſt it, you muſt betake to extraordinary ways, 
and look out for Friends that may relieve you, eſpecially if you have a River running 
thorow the Town, Thus the Romans did when their Friends were belieged by Hannibal 
in the Caſtle of Catalino, for not being able to relieve them otherwiſe, they flung great 
quantities of Nuts into the River which were carried down by the ſtream in TJefoight of the 
Enemy, and gave the.Garriſon very good relief, Sore who have been beſieged, to make 
their Enemy believe that they had plenty of Corn, and render them deſperate of carrying 
them by ſtarving, have thrown Bread over their Wall; or elſe given'Corn to ſome of their 
Cows, and ſuffered her afterwards to be taken by the Enemy, that when they kill'd her, 
they might find Corn in her pronen , and conclude that Corn was as plentiful in the Town 
as in the Camp. On the other fide, wile Generals have uſed as much Art and Stratagem 
for the reduction of Towns: Fabirs permitted the Campanito ſow their Ground, that pre- 
| m_—__ _ it, they might make no other Proviſion, and he came afterwards and utterly 
eſtroyed it- 

Dionyſius having beſieged Rhegium, pretended a Treaty, and whilſt things were in 
tranſa&tion, he provided himſelt with Victuals with all poſſible diligence, but when he 
had effeQtually ſupplied himſelf, he brake off the Treaty, block'd them up again, and con- 
ſtrained them to ſurrender. | 

Alexander the Great being deſirous to reduce Lucadia, he took, plundered, and deſtroyed 
all the Caſtles about it, but gave the Garriſons ſafe Conduct to Lucadia, by which Policy 
he ſo throng'd them wich men, chat their numbers quickly diſtre(s'd them, and they were 
forced to ſurrender. 


CH 4A-P.-Iy. 
Other Advertiſements both for the Befiegers and the Befeged. 


Fabr. I'N matters of Aſſault, I ſay, the firſt thing to be provided againſt, is the Enemies 
firſt Effort 5 for by that way the Romans gain'd many a Town, aſlauking it ſud- 
denly, and in all places at once, and this they called Aggredi urbems Corona, or to make a 
general Afſaulr, as Scipio did when he took new Carthage in Spain, But if the Belieged 
can ſtand the firſt ſhock, it gives him ſuch Courage, he will hardly be taken afterwards, 
| And 
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And if things ſhonld go ſo far, that a Breach ſhould be made, and the Enemy enter;. yer 
the Citizons have their remady, if. they will ſtand to one another : for many Armies hays 
been repelled and defeated after they have entered a Town. The remedy1s this, that the 
Inhabitants make the higheſt places of zhe City, and fire upon them from the Win- 
dows and tops of the Houſes... .But againſt ous the Aſlailers have made uſe of two Inven- 
tidns, one Was ,to open the Gates of the City; and give the Inhabitants opportunity to el- 
cape z The other. is, to make Proclamation, that whoever throws down his Arms, ſhall have 
Quarter, and.none put to the Sword bur ſuch/as.are taken jn Arms and this Artifice has 
beet the taking of many a Town. Moreover, a Town is taken with more eaſe, when 
it is ſo ſuddenly attacked, as when an Army keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as that the Town be- 
keves either you will not at all;or-cannot attempt i: before they ſhall have the Alarm of your 
motion, becauſe it js at preſent ſo far off, V Vherefore if you can come upon them ſud- 
denly and ſecretly, not once in twenty times bur you will ſucceed in your Deſign. 

I ſpeak very unwillingly of the Occurrences of our times, becauſe itmuſt be done with 
refletion upon me.and my Friends; and if 1 ſhould diſcourſe'of other People, I ſhould not 
know what to ſay. Nevertheleſs I cannot paſs by the Example of Ceſar Borgia ( called 
Duke Valentin) who being with! his Army at Nocers, under pretence of making an in- 
road into the Dutchy of Camerin, turned ſuddenly. upon the State of Urbin, and maſter'd 
« without any trouble in one day, which another man would not have been able to have 
effeaed in a much longer time.. 
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CHAP. V. 


A Man is not to depend upon the Countenance of the Enemy, but is rather to 
ſuſpeft what even he ſees with his Eyes, 


Fabr. Hoſe who are beſieged, are to be very careful of the tricks and ſurprizes of the 

Enemy, and therefore they are-not to'rely upon the Countenance that he car- 
ries, but are rather to ſuſpe& there 1s-lome fraud or deceit that will fall heavily upon them, 
if they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. ::-. 

Domitins Calvinus beſieging a Town, made it his Cuſtom every day to march round a- 
bout the V Valls with a good part of his Army; : The Garriſon fancying by degrees that it 
was only for his Recreation, began to-({lacken their Guards, of which Domitizs having 
notice, fell ſuddenly upon them, and carried the Town. 

Other Generals Lon had Intelligence of Relief that was expe&ed in the Town, and 
having habited a certain number of their Soldiers, and diſpoſed them -under counterfeit 
Enſigns, like thoſe which the beſieged expected, they were received into the Gates, and 
| polſſefſed themſelves of the Town. Cimgn an Athenian General, having a deſign to ſurprize 
" a Town, inthe Night ſetfire on a Temple that was without it, and the "7 ock- 
ing out to extinguiſh the Fire, they fell into an Ambuſcado, and loſt their Town. Others . 
having taken ſome of the Servants, and ſuch People as came forth for Forrage, put them 
to the Sword, and diſguiting their own Soldiers 1n their Cloaths, have entred the Gates, 
and made themſelves Maſters of the Town. | | 


CHAP. .VI. 


How to disfurniſh a Garriſon of its Men, and to bring 
a Terror upon a Town. 


Fabr, PHE Ancients have ( beſides theſe) made uſe of ſeveral Stratagems and Arti- 
fices to unfurniſh the Enemies Garriſons of their men : VVhen Scipio was in 

Africa, being deſirous to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome of the Garriſons, which the Carthagi- 
1:ans had in their Cuſtody, he made many offers to behhege them, but pretending Fear, he 
not only drew off on a ſudden, but marched away with his Army to a great diſtance. 
Hamibal (uppoling our apprehenfion real, to' follow him with a greater Force, drew ouc 
his Garrifons, which Scipio underſtanding ſent GP to ſurprize them, and he did it 
with ſucceſs. Pyrrbas making War in Sclawonia, advanced again the Chief Town in that 
Province, in the defence of which Town, _ People having got together, he pretended 
&« & 3 to 
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to defpair of carrying it by force, and ages yy Arms agaitiſt other Towns which were 
not viſibly ſo Rtrong, he proſpered ſo well itt his deſign, that the ſaid Town'drawing one 
a good part of its Garriſon in relief to their Neighboars, left it felf ſo weak, av in became a 
prey to the Eneriy. Many have corrupted and defiled the V Vaters, and turned Rivers out 
of their Channels, to make themſelves Maſters of a Town, and have miſcarried when 
have done; It was4 way likewiſe that contribtites mieich to the taking of a Town to affri 
them with Reports, as of ſome great Vi that you have obtained, ſome great ſupplies 
that you have received, and an obſtinate reſolution if they do not furrender quickly eo put 
them all to the Sword. 
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CHAP, VIL 


To corrupt a Garriſon, and take it by Treachery. 


Fabr, QOme Generals of old have endeavoured to take Towns by Treachery, by corrupt- 

ing ſome of the Garriſon, and they have done it ſeveral ways : Some have ſent off 
their own men as Fugitives into the Town, thereby to put then into Credit and Authority 
with the Enemy, and give them opportunity to betray ther. Some by this means have 
diſcovered the ſtrength of the Garriſon, and by that diſcovery have taken the Town. Some 
under feigned pretences have ſtopped up the Gates of a Town from ſhutting, with a Cart, 
or Beam, or ſuch a kind of thing, and given their Party the convenience of entring. Han- 
nibal beſieged the Town of Tarentum in Calabria, which was defended by the Romans un- 
der the condu& of Levias, corrupted a Perſon in the Garriſon, called Eomeas, and ordered 
him that he ſhould go out a hunting in the Night, and pretend he durſt not do ic in the Day 
for fear of the Enemy. Eoneas obſerved his dire&ions, went out and in ſeveral Nights 
together, the Guards had not the leaſt ſuſpition ; at length Hannibal diſguiling ſome 
of his men in the habit of Huntſmen, ſent them in after them, who killed the Guards, 
ſefſed themſelves of the Gates, and let Hemibal into the Town. A Garriſon is likewiſe fo 
be cheated by drilling them a good diftance out of the Town, and pretending to tly w 
they come to charge you. Many (and Hannibal among the reft) have ſuffered their Campsto 
be poſſeſſed by the Enemy, that they might have opportunity to clap between with their 
Army, and get into the Town. Again, they are ſometimes deluded by pretending to raiſe 
the Siege as Formio the Athenien did, who having plundered and harrafled the Country 
of Chalcedon, received their Embaſladors afterwards with Propoſitions of Peace : He gave 
them very good words, and ſent them back full of ſecurity and fair promiſes, upon which 
the poor People preſuming too much, Formio fell ſuddenly upon them, and overcame 
them. Thoſe who are ſhut up in a Town, are to keep a ſtrict Eye upon ſuch as they have 
any reaſon to ſuſpe&, but they are ſomerimes to be ſecured and obliged co you by pre> 
ferment as well as by puniſhment. Mercellas knew that Lucius Baucius the Nolan was a great 
favourer of Hannibal, yet he carried himſelt co him with ſo much kindneſs and generolity, 
that of an Enemy, he made him his intimate Friend. 


CHAP, VIL 
Good Guard is to be kept in all Places and Times. 


Fab. Lhe who are in any fear of being beſteged, are to keep diligent Guard as well 
when the Enemy 1s at a diſtance, as at hand: and they are to have moſt care 
of thoſe places where they think themſelves moſt ſecure ; for many Towns have been loſt 
by being aſſauked on that ſide where they thoughe themſelves impregnable ; and this muſ- 
carriage ariſes from rwo Cauſes; either becauſe the place is really ſtrong and believed inac- 
ceflible ; or elſe becauſe of the Policy of the Enemy, who with great clamour and noile pre- 
rend to ſtorm it on one fide, whilſt on the other he does it.as vigorouſly, but with all the 
filence imaginable. And therefore it concerns the belieged to be "ny careful, and kee 
good Guards upon the V Valls, eſpecially in the Night, and that as well with Dogs as with 
Men, for if they be fierce and watchful, they will give an Alarm (if the Com opgoneches) 
as ſoon as any thing: And not only Dogs, but Birds have been known to have preſerved 
a Town, as it happen'd to the Romans, when the French beſieged the Capitol : when the 
| . parisns 
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Spartans lay before Athens, Alcibiades to diſcover how his Watches were kept, commanded 
that in the Night when ever he held up-a Light, each of the Guards ſhould hold up ano- 
\ ther, and great puniſhment was to be inflied upon any that negle&ed it.  Iſocrates killed 
a Centinel that he found a-ſleep, with this Expreflion,. 1 leave him as I found him. 
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Ways, to write privately. 10 ones Friends. 
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Fabr. "P'Hdle who have been beheged haye contrived ſeveral, ways of conveying, Iritel- 
ligence to theic Friends; not daring-totruſttheir Aſairs tothe tongue of a Meſ- 
fenger, they wntein Cyphers many. times, and conceal theny feveral ways. The Cyphers 
are made according to every.mans Fancy, +35 ms. ee them aze divers: ſors 
have writ on the 1n-{ide of 4Scabord. of a Sword; others haveput their Letters up in Paſte, 
baked it, and then given u for fuſtenancerothe Meflenger that:is to carry it.;, Jome have hid 
them in their Privities ; fome'in the Collar oh zhe e&d Dog. rs "(ua 311] [\ 
There is anothee very uſcful and ingeniowwway; and that wbywrwung, an; ordinary Letter 
about your private Afﬀatis, and afterwasds betwaxe,everty two:Lanes to: write: your Intrigugs 
with a certain kind of Water that will never be diſcovered, but. by dipping itiataother Water, 
or by holding it tothe Fire ; and by fo doing the Letters will be viſible.» And this Trick ' 
has been very fubtilly pra&ifed in our times, 1n which a certain Perſon having a defire to 
fignifie a Secret to ſome of his Friends, and a daring to truſt it to a Meſſenger, he ſent 
out Letters of Excommunication written really, but interlined as aboveſaid, and 
cauſed them to be fixed to the.doors of the Churches, which being known to his Friends 
by ſome private marks, they nnderſtood che whole Bufineſs'*. and this is a very good way, 
for he who carries it may be deceived, and he that writes it is in no great danger.. 
' There are a thoofand other ways invente according to every mans Fancy and Wirtz... Bit 
it is much cafier to write to thoſe who areiblock'd up ina Town, than for thoſe who are 
befieged to write to their Friends abroad, becauſe theſe Letters carmor be conveyed but; by 
ſome body who muſt pretend to run away out of the Town, : which-is\z hard and a dange- 
rous thing, if the Enemy be any way careful. But 'ris otherwiſe with Letcers to be ſear 
into a Town, for a man has a thouſand occaſions ro come into-a Leaguer, where he may 
watch his opportunixy, and ſlip into the Town. « » Ca) 
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Hew to repair a Breach, and the way to defend it, 


fo LS let us come now to the preſerit way of beleaguering Towns : I fay, that if 
you be affaulced in a Town that is not fortified with Ditches on the in-fide, (as 
I have mentioned before ) that your Enemy may not enter at the Breaches which the Artil- 
Jery make, ( for againſt other Breaches there is no remedy) it is neceſ{ary whilſt the Artillery 
1s playing, tocut a new Ditch behind the Breach of act leaſt thirty yards wide, and to throw 
all the Earth that comes out of it towards the Town, that it may make-4 good Ramparr, 
and add to the depth of the Ditch ; and this work 1s to be carned on with ſuch diligence, 
that when the Wall falls, the Ditch may be at leaſt five or fix yards deep; andwhilſt they are 
at work to make this Ditch, it is neceffary that it be ſecured: with two Caſemats, that may 
flank the Enemy in caſe he ſhould endeavourto difturb them: and if the Wall be fo ſtron 

as to give you time to make your Dutch and your Caſematsz that part which 1s battered wi 

be the ſtrongeſt part about che Town; for that Rampart will be of the ſame Form and Mo- 
del which we propoſed for the Ditch within. But where the V Vall is ſo weak as to allow 
you no time, then you muſt ſhow your Courage, and preſent your ſelf bravely at the Breach, 
your Soldiers well arm'd,and with as much chearfulneſs as is This way of throwing 
up new V Vorks was obſerved by the P:ſans. when you beſieged it; and they might do ic 
well enough; for their V Valls were ſtrong, which gave them time, andthe Earth good 
and proper for Ramparts; whereas had they wanted either of thoſe conveniences, they 
muſt of neceility have been loſt. Ir is wiſdom therefore to make theſe Dicches round a- 
bout the Town before there be any neceflity, as we ſaid before; for in that caſe you may 
expect the Enemy withourt fear. CHAP. 
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"* Of Mines. 


Fabr. | HE Ancients took ſeveral Towns by mining under Ground, and that two ways, 
either by carrying their Mines ufider Ground intothe Town, and entring there- 

by, ( as the Rowan: did when they took the,Ciry of Vejentum ) or by undermining only the 
VValls, and fo tumbling then Yown.- Ar preſent this latter way is more uſed than « & o- 
ther, and renders thoſe Towns which ſtand high, weaker than the reſt, becauſe more ſub- 
je&'to be min'd, and then adding but a good quantity of Powder, which takes fire in ati . 
inſtance, you do not only rume the: VVall, but you = the very Mouncain, and cleave the 
Works into pieces.” "The way to prevent this, is to fortifiein a flat Country, and make the 
Ditch which encompaſſes your /Town fo deep, that the Enemy/ may not dig under it with» 
ot coming to the V Vater, which is the»beft. defence againſt Mines. Bur it you be'to de+ 
fend a Town'uponan Emience} your beſf way will be co make ſeveral deep Holes in the 
VVall, that may give vent to the'Powderiwhen the Enemy fecs it on fire.” | 3 £5251 
-!DThere 1s another way hkewile'.to prevent*them, and that '13-by Countermining, .if you 

find where the Enemy Mines, bac”cis a hard matter to-diſcover. them, eſpecially it you be 
befieged by a caunious Enemy. ''4 - M2 00 JLYET 143 | | 
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WtjS ns ge ſers 4, 5 
+14 Good Guards gre always ta.be kept, and your Soldiers not to be divided. 
| | 
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Fibr.. FJ E who is'befieged is to take extraordinary carethat he be not ſurprized in time 
{16 H of Repoſe, as aftera Storm ; after. the Guards are ſer, (which is either at break 
of Day,or at theſhurting in of.che Evening) or eſpecially while you are at Dinner, in which 
name many. Towns. have been taken, and many Sallies have been made to the deſtruction of 
the: Beliegers. - V Vherefore it-1s. neceflary to * upon the Guard in all Quarters, and your 
men generally arm'd : and here... cannot omit to tell you' that nothing makes a Town or 
Camp harder to be defended, than the dividing of your Forces; for the Enemiy being able 
to attack you when he pleaſes with all his Power at once, you muſt be ready on all fides, 
and having parted your Forces, you will be forced to defend your (elf with a part, and 
to keep the ſame Guards with the remainder whenever the Enemy aflails you, as you ſhould 
have done when your whole Garriſon was together; which is a great diſadvantage, for 
he a _ you with Iys whole Power, when you have but a part of yours to defend 
your ſelf. CORE | 


CH AP. XII 


That when.one ſees himſelf block'd up on every ſide, it is good to expeſe ones 
ſelf -now and then, and of the advantages which have enſued. | 


Fabr. FF hewho is beſieged be beaten confiderately, he is certainly loſt ; but the Beheger 
can only be m_ for which reaſon many who have been befieged ( either in 
Camp or Town, ) though they have been inferiour in number, have nevertheleſs (allied 
with cheir whole Force at a time, and been too hard for the Enemy. Thus Marcellzs did - 
at Nola; ' thus Ceſar did in France; when his Camp was encompalted with a vaſt number of 
Gazds, for finding he was not able to defend it, becauſe he muſt divide his men into: Par- 
ties, and diftribute them round ; and finding alſo that ftanding within .his Stoccados he 
could nat do ſo much.execution upon the Enemy as he deſired, he opened his Camp on 
one fide, and ifluing out of it with his whole Force, charged the Enemy with ſuch fury 
and courage that he put them to the Rout Beſides, the obſtinacy and reſolution of the 
befieged does many times aſtoniſh and ternifie the Enemy. Pompey being encamped againſt 
Ceſar, and .Ceſar's Army in great diſtreſs for Proviftions, Pompey had preſented him a picee 
of Ceſar's Bread which was made of Herbs, and look'd upon as a very ſtrange thing; —_ 
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having viewed it, commanded that it ſhould not be ſhewn in his Army, leſt it ſhould dif: 
courage them to conſider the obſtinacy of their Enemy. Nothing was more honourable 
to the Romans in their V Var with Hannibal than their Conſtancy, becauſe in the greateſt 
of their diſtreſs, and in the worſt of their Fortune, they never demanded Peace; nor diſco- 
vered any token of Fear : on the contrary, when Hamibal was under the VValls, they 
fold the Ground in which he was encamped, at an higher rate than it would have been 
fold at another time : and they were ſo true and firm in their Enterprizes, that they would 
not draw off from Capua to defend their own City, though they had an Army before that, 
when Hamibal appeared before Rome. 

I am ſenſible that I have told you ſeveral things that you underſtood, and perhaps con- 
fidered already ; oe I have done it ( as I ſaid before ) by that means to give you a better 
comprehenſion of the Quality of this Army; and to ſatsfie ſuch (it there be any ſuch 
here ) as have not had the opportunity co underſtand it ſo well as you. I ſuppoſe now 
there remains nothing but” thac I give you ſome general Rules which are very obvious and 
common. 


CHAP. XV. 
. General Rules to be obſerved in Military Diſcipline, 


Fabr. 4 bes which is beneficial to you, is prejudicial to your Enemy, and that which 
| is beneficial to him, is prejudicial co you. | 

He who in V Var is moſt vigilant to obſerve the Deſigns and Enterprizes of the Enemy, 
and takes moſt pains in exercifing and diſciplining his Army, ſhall expoſe himſelf to leſs 
danger, and have greater probability of Victory. | 

Never bring your men to Fight till you have ſome juſt confidence in their Courage, till 
you have ſeen them well arm'd,. and well-ordered ; and never let them engage but when 
you find them Cheerful, and hopeful of ſucceſs. 

Ic is better to conquer an Enemy by Hunger than Fighting, in which laſt Victory, For- 
tune has more ſhare than Virtue or Courage. | 

No Reſolution is ſo likely to ſucceed, as that which is concealed from the Enemy till it 
comes to be executed. 

Nothing is of more importance in the whole Art of V Var, than to know how to take 
advantage when it is offered. 

Nature produces few Perſons ſtrong; but Induſtry and Exerciſe makes many. 

-Order and Diſcipline is more available in V Var, than Valour or Force. 

When any come over to your ſervice from the Enemy, they are of great advantage to 
you, provided they be faithful ; for it is more diminution to the Enemies ſtrength to have 
Soldiers revolt, than to have ſo many {lain, though the name of a Fugitive is ſuſpicious ta 
new Friends, and abominable to old, 

It is better in the drawing up your Battalions for a Battel, to draw them up with Re- 
ſerves, and place ſuch behind the Front as may ſupply it upon occa(ion; than to enlarge 
your Front, and make as it were but one Rank of your whole Army. 

He who underſtands his whole Forces and Enemies too, can hardly miſcarry. 

The Courage of Soldiers is better than their Number. 

The Situation of the place is ſometimes more effe&ual than the Courage of your 
men. 

New and unexpected things are an. aftoniſhment to ſome Armies; | 
Your Soldiers deſpiſe things that ars Common, and are weary of any thing that is te- 
dious, I would adviſe therefore that by pickering and little Skirmiſhes you acquaint your 
men with your Enemy before you bring them to a Bactel. p ties: - | 

He who purſues an Enemy that is difordered,.in diſorder himſelf ; ſhall Joſe the Vito» 
ry he had gained, and perhaps give it to the Enemy, | | F 

He who makes not he of Victuals, will be beaten without a blow. 

He who relies more upon his Horſe than his Foot, or his Foot than his Horſe, muſt ac- 
commodate himſelf to the place. 

If you would know at any time whether you have any Spies in your Army, you have 
no more to do but to command every man to his Tent. 
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If you find the Enemy has any knowledge of your Deſigns, you muſt change them. 

VVhat you are todo, you may adviſe with many ; what you are reſolved to do, com- 
municate with few. 

VVhen Soldiers are in their —_— they are to be kept in Order by fear and by puniſh- 
ment ; when in the Field, with hopes and reward. 

A good General never comes to a Batcel but when neceſlity requires, or ſome great ad- 
vantage invites him. 

You muſt endeavour that your Enemy may not know how you intend to draw up your 
Army when you come to fight ; and let your Figure be what it will, be ſure your firſt Com- 
panies be ſo ordered as that they may fall back into the fecond, and both into the third. 

VVhen you are engaged, never employ any of your Battalias about any thing but 
_ to which you depured them at firſt; if you would - avoid putting things into dif- 
order. 

Sudden Accidents are not eaſily prevented ; but thoſe which are foreſeen are prevented 
without difficulty. - 

Men Arms, Money and Proviſions are the Nerves of VVar; but the firſt two are 
moſt neceffary, becauſe Men and Arms will find Money and Vitals ; © but Money and 
Victuals can never find Men. 

The Rich Man unarm'd, is but a prey to the Soldier. 

Uſe your Soldiers to abominate Luxury either in Diet or in Cloaths. 

This 1s as much as I can think fit to ſpeak of in general, though I am ſenſible other things 
would have fallen in well enough with my Diſcourſe. As how and in what manner the 
Ancients ordered their Squadrons; how they were habited, and how they exerciſed them 
in ſeveral other things, and I could have added ſeveral particulars, which I have not thoughe 
neceſ{ary at this time, becauſe you may know it your ſelf, and likewiſe becauſe it was not 
my intention at firſt to ſhew you exactly how the Ancient Militia was conſtituced, but how 
it was to be done in our times, 

For this reaſon I have thought unneceſſary to ſpeak any farther of thoſe kind of Anti- 

ities, than what might be ſerviceable to this Introduion, I know likewiſe I might 
| inlarged my ſelf more about the exercifing of Horſe ; and come afterward to diſcourſe 
of Sea fights, for to diſtinguiſh Militias, their Armies at Sea, and Armies at Land ; Ar- 
mies of Foot, and Armies of Horſe : but of Sea-diſcipline 1 ſhall not paomus to ſay any 
thing, becauſe I know nothing of it: I ſhall leave that to be treated of by Genoneſes or Ve- 
netians, who by their experience in that kind, have done very great things formerly. Nor 
ſhall 1 ſpeak any farther of Horſe than what I have ſaid before, becauſe they are not fo 
corrupt and diſorderly, For if your Foot ( which 1s the ſtrength of an Army ) are well 
diſciplin'd, and in good Order, your Cavalry muſt be good of neceflity. 


jp IN — 


CH AP, XV. 


The way to have many Horſe in your Country. 


Fabr. F Would however remember him who is deſirous to ſettle and eſtabliſh a good Mi- 
litia in his Country, that to furniſh it handſomly with Horſe, he ſhould do two 
things ; one is, that he ſhould diſtribute a certain number of good Stallions up and down, 
that the Country-men may breed, and drive a Trade with Foles and Colts, as you do in 
this Country with Calves and young Mules. The other is, that there might not wane 
Chapmen for the Colts, I would oblige every man that keeps a Mule, to kcep an Horſe; 
and he that would keep but one thing for his Saddle, ſhould be enjoined to have it an 
_ 5 —_—_ I would conſtrain every man that wore Cloth-cloaths, to keep an Horſe 
in a 
This Order was taken not long ſince by a Prince of our times, and ſucceded ſo well, 
that im a ſhort time he had a moſt excellent Cavalry. As to other things relating to Horſes, 
I refer you to what has been ſaid this day, and what has been practifed of old. 
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CHAP, XVT: 


A General is to invent of himſelf, and not follow altogether the 
Pratlices of his Predeceſſors. 


Fabr. Id UT perhaps you would deſire to know what Parts and Qualifications there oughe 

to be in a General; and I will ſatisfie you in ſhort, for I cannot make choice of 
a properer Man, than he who underſtands all thoſe things which I have recommended this 
Day ; and yet that would not be ſufficient, unleſs he had Abilities to invent ſomething of 
his own; for never any Man was Maſter of a Trade, who had no Invention of hisown; 
and if Invention be Honourable in any thing it is moſt certainly in this : This is manifeſt in 
all Authors who have conſtancly applauded all ſorts of Inventions, how ſlight and inconſ1- 
derable ſoever, as appears by the great CharaQer they beſtowed upon Alexander the 
Great, for his Wiſdom in appointing a Cap to be put upon the top of a Launce as a Signal 
for the Diſlodging of his Army, rather than to do it by Sound of Trumpet as formerly, 
becauſe it imported him much that they ſhould remove privately. He was commended 
likewiſe for ordering his Soldiers upon a Charge to fall down upon their Left Knee, as an 
Expedient that would make them receive the Charge with the more Strength and Firmneſs, 
which Invention got him the Victory, and occafhoned him ſo much Honour, that all Sta- 
tues erected afterward in his Honour, were erected in that Poſture. But becauſe jt is time 
to conclude our Diſcourſe, I will leave where-I began, to avoid the Reproach which is in- 
cident to ſuch Perſons as when once ſtraggled know not how to return. 


. * a. _— . 


The Authour returns, and with a ſhort Diſcotirſe concludes his Book. 


ys you remember (Coſmo) you told me, that you could not imagine the Reaſon 
why in one place I ſhould commend Antiquity, and blame thoſe which would not 
imitate irin great Things; and yet have not imitated ic my ſelf in my Martial Aﬀairs, in 
which I have taken much Pains, and ſpent a great deal of my Time. 

To which I anſwer, That Men who are to execute any thing, are firſt to learn which 
way it is to be done, that they may be afterwards the more able, when it comes to opera- 
tion. Now whether or noI underſtand how to eſtabliſh a Militia according to the Method 
of the Ancients, I leave you to judge, ' who have heard me diſcourſe of it fo long; from 
whence you may imagine how muchtime has been ſpent in'thoſe Thoughts by me ; whar 

t Deſire I have had to gy chem to Effe&t, and whether I have already or ever may 
ve occaſion to doit. But to fatishe you farther, and juſtifie my ſelf, I will give you the 
Reaſons,and thereby obſerve my Promiſe in ſome meaſure, by ſhewing you the Convenien- 
cies and Inconveniencies in ſuch Imitations. I ſay then that no Aion this day among Men 
is moreealily executed according to the Method of the Ancients, than Military Diſcipline ; 
but it muſt be among ſuch Princes as are able ta bring together 15 or 20000 of their own 
Subjeas, againſt an Enemy. On the other fide, there is nothing more difficulc to ſuch 
Princes as have not that Convenience: And that you may comprehend it the better, you 
muſt underſtand that Generalsare commended upon two ſeveral accounts ſome are famous 
for that wich an Army ordered and prepared by their own natural Diſcipline, they have 
performed great things; ſo it was with moſt of the Reman Citizens, and others who had the 
Command of Armies ; whoſe only Task was to keep their Soldiers good, and Condud them 
ſecurely. Others have been not only to contend with and conquer the Enemy, but they 
firſt were to inſtru and exerciſe their Army; and theſe doubtleſs were worthy of more 
Praiſe than they who with their old and well-experienced Soldiers performed ſuch Ex- 
ploics: Of this ſort was Pelopidas, Epaminondas, Tullus, Hoſtilius, Philip of Macedon, Cyrus 
King of Perſia, and Gracchus the Roman: All thoſe were forced to medel and diſcipline 
their Armies before they ventured them to fight ; and all theſe were able ro do it in reſpect 
of their own Experience, and that they had other Perſons which were able to exerciſe 
their Soldiers as they deſired. Nor would it ever have been poſlible that any of thoſe Ge- 
nerals, how good andexcellent ſoever, could ever have done any great thing in another 
Province full of corrupt Men,ualels ic had been accuſtomed to ſome honeſt Obedience. It 
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accuſtomed to, and beſides his Arms, two or three days Proviſion at his Back, and _ 


i« not ſufficient then in Italy to underſtand how to manage a Veteran Army ; but you muſt 
Grſt know how to make and prepare it, and then how to govern and conduct it. Again, 
thoſe who do this, muſt be ſuch Princes as have great Revenues, and many SubjeRs, in 
which Number I am not to be reckoned, as one who never commanded, nor never can, 
unleſs it be Foreign Forces under ſome other Prince, into which Foreigners, whether it be 

ble or not to infuſe any of theſe things of which I have diſcourſed, I leave youto 
judge How could I perſwade a Soldier of our Days to carry more Arms than he was 


or Pick-ax at his Girdle ? How could I prevail with him to work or dig all Day 3 to ſtand 
all Day to his Arms in counterfeit Exerciſes, that I might rely the more confidently upon 
him when he came toit in good earneſt? How could I work upon him to abſtain from 
Play, Laſciviouſneſs, Blaſphemy, and Inſolence,which 1s their Practice every Day ? How 
long would it be before I could reduce them into ſuch Order,ſuch Diſcipline,and Awe,that 
if an Apple-tree wasnever fo full, and ſtood in the middle of their Camp, none of them 
ſhould venture to touch it? asis many times read of in the Roman Armies. What is it that 
I can promiſe them that may make them either fear me, or love me, when the War being 
ended, Iſhall have no farther to do with them ? How can I make them ſenhible of Shame 
who have been born and bred without any ? How ſhould they pay me a reſpe& whom they 
do not know ? By what God, by what Saint ſhall I conjure them? By the Gods which 
they adore, or by the Gods which they blaſpheme ? Which it is that they adore [ cannor 
tell, but am ſure they blaſpheme them all. How can I expe they ſhould keep their Pro- 
miſe, which they do hourly deſpiſe? How-<an they who pay no Honour to God, expreſs 
any to Men ?- What good Diſcipline then are' we like to imprint upon ſo depraved a Maſs ? 
If you obje& that the Swizzers and Spaniards are good Soldiers, I confeſs them much 
better than the Italians ; but if you conlider what | have ſaid, and the Manner of pro- 
ceeding of both thoſe Nations, you will find them come ſhort in many things of the perfe- 
&ion of the Ancients. The Swizzers are become good Soldiers by natural practice of thoſe 
things which I have recommended 3 and the Spaniards by neceflity ; for their Wars lying 
in Foreign Provinces, where they are conſtrained either to overcome or die, (becauſe they 
cannever hope to. get oft by flying) are grown good, and yet their Goodnels is in many 
things defeQive; for their excellence is only to ſtand ang receive the Enemy at puſh of 
Pike, and the Swords point ; belides there is not any man among them fit to inſtru 
another in what is neceſſary, much leſs if he be not of their own Country, Burt to return 
to our Italians, who having wanted Wiſe Princes, have not been capable of good Orders ; 
and having wanted that Neceflity which was incumbent upon the Spariards, they have nor 
taken it up of themſelves, ſotharnow they are the very'Scorn and Contempt of the World, 
not for any Fault in the People, but in their Princes, who thereby have been chaſtiſed for 
their Ignorance, and juſtly puniſhed for Loſing their Terrnories {o ignominiouſly without 
any conſiderable Reſiſtance. Will you ſee*that what [ſays true? Conſider what Wars we 
have had in [aly fince the'Expedition of Charles VII. to this Day: And although other 
Wars rendred Soldiers Forniidable and Martial; theſs Wars by how much they were more 
great, and more furious, by ſo much both'Officers and Soldiers became more diffolute and 
cowardly : And this muſt neceſſarily proceed from ill Orders which are not much better at 
this Day ; and the Miſery is,there was noris hone able to reform chem : Do not think that 
theres any Way to recover Reputation to the Arms of the Italians, but by this Way that 
[ have propos'd,and by Means of ſuch Pringes as have great Territories there; for this Form 
may be imprinted in men that are ſimple, and plain, and ones own Subjeas, much ſooner, 
than in ſich asare lewd, and diſorderly, and Strangers. A good Sculptor never expects 
to make & good Statue out of a piece of Marble that is: mangled and has been ill handled. ; 
but he Will do well enough if /it has never b&en touch'd Our Princes in Traly before they 
were-ſenfible of their Wars with the Northern Nations, believed it was enough for a Prince 
to know how to write a Civil Anſwer ; how to dire& a Letter wich all its Pun&tilio's ; how 
to ſhow himſelf witty and quick in his Reparteesz how to juggle, and difſemble ; how t6 
dreſs himſelf handſomly, and diſpole of his Jewels to the bett Advantage how to eat and 
{leepin more State and Magnthcence than other People; to have a thouſand Dalliances and 
Pleaſures abont him ; to behave himſelf haughtily and excort from his Subjeas; to hve in 
Idleneſs arid Eaſe; to diſpole ot Military Commands to their Paraſites; to deſpiſe thoſe who 
propoſed any thing of Virtue; ro require thar their Words ſhould be like Oracles,and of as 
much Authority,as if ſpoken by God himſelf; to employ ſuch as had no knowledge in Af- 
fairs; tocommit great things to thoſe who durſt attempt nothing ; and to beheve every thin 
immediately without pondering or debating either their Words or Arguments that 
ſpoke them; and ſeveral other Imperfe@ions which hindered them-from ſecing char ar laft 


they 
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they muſt become a Prey to any that ſhould attack them. Theſe things in the year 1 494. 
werethe Occaſion of thoſe Flights, and Fears,and Depradations by which three of the 
moſt potent States in Italy were frequeritly deſtroyed. Bue the worſt is, they which re- 
main, continue in the ſame Errors, and live in the ſame Diſorder, without any conſidera- 
tion that thoſe who formerly defired to preſerve their Dominions, did all that I have pre- 
ſcribed this Day ; and that their whole. Study wis to acctiſtom themſelves both Minds and 
Bodies'to Labour, tv Trouble, and deſþifing of Danger : And this was the Caſe that Ce- 
ſar, and Alexander, andall the brave and valiant Princes were always at the Head of their 
Armies, compleatly arm'd and on Foot, and rather than loſe their States they would loſe 
their Lives; fo as they lived and died with a great deal of Honour ; And though perhaps 
ſome of them might be condemned for their Ambition, and exorbitant Deſire to Reign; 
yet they-could never be accuſed of Effeminacy, or doing any thing that might render them 
Delicats and Unmanly- Which Paſſages if they were read and believed by the Princes 
of our Times,it would be impoſlible burthey muſt alter their Courſe of Life, and their Pro- 
vinces their Fortune. But becauſe in the Beginning of our Diſcourſe you complained of 
your Mihtia, I cell you that 1t you have ordered it according to my aboveſaid Direction, 
and it has not anſwered your Expectation, you have Reaſon to complain ; bur jf it be not 
ordered andexerciſed according to my Rules, the Complaine. lies\more properly againſt 
you, who have made-it rather an Abortion, than a perte& Prodution. The Yenetians, 
and the Duke of Ferrera began very well, but they did not perſevere, and it was impurtable 
rather to themſelves, than their Soldiers. And let me affirm this to you for a Truth, and 
among all the preſent ,Princes of [:sly, he who takes this Way firſt, and obferves thefe 
Rules and theſe Orders, ſhall make himſelf greater than any Prince in that Country, and 
it ſhall happen to his:Subjeats as to the Kingdom of Macedon, which falling under the Do- 
minion of King Ph:lp, was improved to that height by this Order and Exerciſe (whilſt 
the reſt of Greece were idle, and if empipyel at all, it wasin following Plays and Balls, 
and ſuch efteminiate Entertainments ) - that in a few Years time he was able to Conquer 
the whole Country, and leave a Foundation to his Son to make himſelf Monarch of the 
whole World. , He then who deſpiſes this Do&trine, if he be a Prince, deſpiſes his own 
Principality 3 and if a Citizen, his own City. And in this I cannot but complain of Na- 
ture, who ſhould exher have not ſuffered me to have known theſe Things, or have given 
me Power to haveexecuted them, which is a thing I can never hope for now, as'growing 
old and towards the end of my Days. For this reaſon I have diſcourſed the more frankly 
with you who are young, and ſo qualified that you may be able (1f you be ſatisfied with 
what 1s ſaid ) to give the ſame Council to your own Princes when Occation ſhall be offered, 
and I hope with Succeſs; and of this I beg you would not diſpond ; for this ſeems to have 
a peculiar Faculty of Reviving things that are dead, as it has done Poetry, and Painting, 
and Sculpture, though formy own part L cannot expedt to ſee 1t, as having one Foot al- 
ready in the Grave, Certainly had Fortune indulgd me 1n my young days, fo far asto 
have afforded me' fo much Territory as ſuch an Enterpriſe required, 1 believe in a ſhorc 
rime | ſhould havedemonſtrated rothe World the Power and Ethcacy of the Orders of the 
Ancients, by Means of which I ſhould have enlarged my Domimions with Honour, or 
loſt them without Shame. | 
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Nicolas Machiavel. 


JT: is Recorded inthe Ancient Chronicles of Florence, that a certain Holy Perſon, whoſe 


Life was the Admiration of that Age,falling one Day into a Trance, had a very ſtrange 
Apparition: It ſzemed to him, that the Souls of Married Men, that came trooping in 
' great Numbers to Hell, cried out'all bf them as they pulled, that their Marriage was 
the Cauſe of their Miſery, and their Wives the Occahion of their Coming thither : Minor 
Radamanth, and the whole Infernal Privy-Council were amaz'd atthe Clamonr; at firſk 
they could not believe there was any —_— the Buſineſs ; but at laſt, obſerving the ſame 
Complaints continually multiplied, they thought it fieo-make Pluto atquamted: Pluro un, 
derſtanding the Report, without 1m any thing to his Wife, (who had taken Phyfick 
that week, and kept her Chamber) reſo ved the' Matter ſhould be accurately exammed, 
and ſuch Courſe be taken, as was likelieſt to make the ſpeedieſt Diſcovery of the Truth ; 
he ifſued-out his Writs immediately,and aſſembled his Courts; his Princes, Dukes, Counts 
and Barons were all preſent; never was Senate ſo full; nor ever*was Aﬀair of thatIm- 
rtance before it: the holy Father,that beheld all, affirms poſitively, that Plaro'delivered 
imſelb in this manner. ' | | ke? Hi 

- Right Truſty and Well-Beloved, andeht _ 

Theugh our Kingdom was aſſigned ms from Heaven, and the fatal Decree Bus anciemly deter- 
mined our Dominions : though That Sentence be Irrevecable, 'aud abvve the Copniſance of any Hu. 
man. Power; yet ſeeing bis Prudence moſt ſafe, that is diftated by Laws; and bis Fudgment 
moſt ſolid that is fortified with others ; We are reſolved to take your Counſels along with us, which 
ay we arets fteer in an Aﬀair, that otherwiſe may prove (in time) of great Diſhonour to'qur 
Government, The Souls of Married Men, that are continually flocking mto our Dominions, do 
unanimouſly exclaim againſt their Wives, as the only perſons that ſend them tumbling hither ; to 
us it ſeems impoſſible : Yet foraſmuch as a peremptory and determinate Sentence upon their bare 
Allegations would not ſuit with our Satanical Mercy ; ſo @ careleſs Pretermiſſion on the other 
fide could not be without Reflexion on our Juſtice: That Matters of ſuch —_— therefore 
may have their due Diſquiſition, and our Adminiſtration be defended from Obloquy or Scandal, 
: that-no-Incomveniency may follow for want of Deliberation, and that ſome better Expedient 
may be found out, than our ſelves bawve haply thought on, we have thought good to call you foge- 
ther, being confldent, and aſſured by the Aſſiſtance of your Counſels, the Honour and Reputation 
ho Empire will be continued as unqueſtionable for the future, as it bas been preſerved bitherto, 
bY our ewn proper Care and Solicitude. 

" There was not one Jo. but acknowledged it a Buſineſs of Importance, and well 
warthy,an.exa&t Conſideration: i was the _—_ of the whole Board,that all imaginable 
Means was to be uſed to find out the Truth, but what Means that was, could notbe agreed 
on; ſome were of Opinion, a ſingle Perſon;was to be diſpatch'd into this World, and no 
more ; others judged it better to ſend ſeveral, and that the Diſcovery would be more cer- 
rain from the Experience of many, than of one; a third fort, more brisk and ſevere in 
their Counſels, thought that clutter unneceſſary, and that clapping good ſtore of them to- 
gether upon the Rack, would be enough doubtleſs to extort a Confeflion. However it was 
atlaſt carried by the plurality of Voices, that a ſingle perſon only ſhould be ſent, and in 


this 


The Muridge of Belphegot. 
this Reſolution the whole Company acquieſced. N everchelcſ gr being, no. body found 
that would voluntarily undertake the Employment, it was Concluded the Ele&ion ſhauld- 
be by Lot; and at the ſame time, having made their Billets, and ſhuMled them, theLot 
fell upon Belphegpor. | 

One may ſay, and ſay true, that Fortune never decided any thing fo juſtly ; for Belpbegor 
was no ordinary Devil ; and Pluto —"_ made him formerly Generahflimo of his Armies 
'tis to be preſumed he was no Novice ; for all this he had a Months Mind to be quit of his 
Embaſly ; but the Order being unalterable, he was forced to ſubmit, and accept theſe Con- 
ditions thatwere ſolemnly decreed, That an hundred thouſand Ducats ſhould be paid him immes- 
diately, to defray the Expences of bus Fourney ; that he ſhould aſſume the ſhape of a Man; that be 
ſhould take a Woman to bis Wedded Wife, and live with ber (if poſſible) ten years ; that at the End 
of the Term, ( pretending to die) be ſhould give her the ſlip, repair immediately to bus old Buarters, 
and make Afﬀidevit upon bis own Experience of all the Pleaſures and Calamities of Matrimony. 
It was declared to him alſo, that during this Metamorphoſis, he was to be ſubje& to the 
Pains and Misfortunes of Humanity, as Sickneſs, Impriſonment, and Poverty : but that if by 
his Cutining or Dexterity he could difintangle himſelf, it ſhould be allowed him, and not . 
imputed asany Scandal or Reproach. Belphegor accepts the Conditions, receives his Ducats, 
and having drawn a ſpruce Party of Horſe out of his Guards, -and furniſhed himſelf with 
Pages and Footmen good ſtore, he ſet out immediately for this World, and arrived at Flo- 
rencein a very fair Equipage: He choſe that place above all other,for the Convenience of Im- 
proving his Money, and putting it to Intereſt with greater Advantage. He called himſelf 
Don Rederick of Caſtile; he took a very noble Houſe in the Fauxburg of Al-Saints ; and 
that his Quality might be undiſcovered, he gave out that he was a Speniard, that bein 
young he took a Voyage into Syria, that he had dwelt ſome time in Aleppo, where he ha 
got moſt part of his Eſtate: But being wea there, he was come. into 1taly, as a Country 
more agreeable with his humour,with Intention(if any fair Opportunity was offered)to mar- 
ry: Dow Roderick (eem'd to be a very handſome Man,about thirty Years of Age; and in ſhort 
time after his Arrival, he made it evident enough that he was rich, and by his Liberality, 
that he knew how to make the beſt uſe of it; infomuch as ſeveral Gentlemen of Flo- 


rence, that had more re 0" than Money, took all poſlible pains to infinuate how wel- 
come he ſhould be into their Alliance. Dor Roderick, that had Choice of Miſtredlt 


Es, .Pre- 
ferr'd one that was tranſcendently handſome before them all, the Story ſays, ſhe was called 
Hwmeſta, and wasthe Daughter of Americ Donati, who had three more-alſo to marry, and 
three Sons between twenty and twenty five years of Age : But though Seigneur Americ was 
one of the nobleſt Families of Florence, yet he was looked upon_ as down the Wind, and 
one that was overlaid with too many Children,and the unavoidable Charges of his Nobility: 
But Don Roderick took an Order for that, defraying the whole Wedding out of his own 
Purſe; managing all things with that Splendor and Magnificence, that there was nothing 
omitted that was defirable upon ſuch an Occaſion. It was mentioned before, as one of the 
Conditions propoſed to Belphegor, that as ſoon as he was out of the Infernal Dominions, 
he ſhould be ſubjeRt to all the” Paffions of Mankind; and accordingly he began imme- 
diately to take Delight in the Honours and Gallantries of the World ; and as cunning 
a'Devil as he was, - to be wheedled with the Flatteries and Applauſes of Men: Bur 
that which delighted him ſo much, coſt him dear;. beſides that he had not. been long 
with Honefta, but he fell ſtark mad in Love with her, and finding ſomething. or. other 
extraordinary in her, that Icannot think of, he was ſo far enamoured, he never thought 
himſelf happy before; inſomuch as when ſhe was melancholy, or out of humour,- he 
' would curſe his Commiſſion, and take his corporal Oath his very life was tedious. , Oni 
the other fide it was not to be forgot,that Honefa marrying Roderick,and bringing himBeau- 
ty and Nobility inſtead of Portion, ſhe thought it not fit to leave jor Pride and Untra- 
Rableneſs behind her; theſe two good Qualities were ſo eminent in her, that Roderick who 
had beetruſed to Lucifer's, and had more than once had Experience'ot ut, {wore point-blahk 
his Wife's Inſolence wentbeyond it: For when ſhe once found the Fondneſs and Paſſion 
her. Husband had for her, believing ſhe could manage him with a Switch, and order him 
asſhe pleaſed, ſhe carried her ſelf ike his Sovereign, and handled him without Pity or Re- 
ſpe; andifit happened he denied her any thing,ſhe gave him immediately to underſtand, 
that ſhe was alſo as eloquent in Scolding as others of her Quality. By this you may Judge 
what a Cooler this was to Don Roderick; Nevertheleſs the Confidergon of his Father-in- 
Law, his Wife's Brothers, the Kindred he had by that bleſſed Marriag8, but above all the 
Paffion and Tenderneſs he had for her, made him endure all patiently. I ſhall not mention 
the Expence of his Clothes, which though never ſo rich, he was forced to change every 
Week, according to the ordinary Vanity of the Ladies in Florence. Beſides thele, there 
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were other things were of no leſs Inconvenience; he was forced (to preſerve the peace) 
to affiſt his Father in Law in the Marriage of his other Daughters, which coſt him a good 
round ſum: moreoverthat all things might go well, and his correſpondency continue with 
his Conſort, he was gladto ſend one of her Brothers into the Levant with Woollen Stuffs, 
another into Frazce and Spain with Silks, and to furniſh the third with wherewitha] to ſer 
up a Goldſmith's Shop in Florence; All which Affiictions together were ſufficient to dif- 
compoſe any Devil of a thouſand, yet he had others thrown 1nto the Bargain: there is not 
any Town 1n Italy more extravagant in their Expences, in their. Carmvals and Feaſts of 
S. Fobn, than Florence; and Honeſta upon that Occaſion muſt needs have her Roderick out- 
do all People of his Rank,in the Sumptuouſneſs of his Entertainments, in the Magnificence 
of his Balls,and other Divertiſements that are uſual at thoſe times : He ſuffered all cheſe Ca- 
lamities for the ſame Reaſons he endured the reſt; and though perhaps theſe Difficulties 
were very hard and unpleaſant, he would have thought them ſupportable, could he have 
been ſatisfied, his Patience would have procured any Quietnels in his Family, and that he 
might have peaceably attended the Hour of his Deſtruction. But Don Roderick found the 
clear contrary ; befides the Expence you have heard ſhe occa{ioned, her Infolence was ac- 
companied with a thouſand other Inconveniences, inſomuch as he could keep neither Offi- 
cer nor Servantin his Houſe above three Days together. T his was ſevere Trouble to him to 
find it was 1mpoſlible for him to keep any body about him, though never fo well expe- 
rienced or affe&ted to his Aﬀairs : Nor indeed could any Body blame them for taking their 
leaves, when the Devils themſelves that he brought along with him, did chuſe rather to 
return and toaſt the bottorns of their Feet againſt the Fire of Hell, than live in this World 
under the Dominion of ſo Super-Deviliſh a Woman. Reoderick's Life being thus miſerably 
uncomfortable, and his Stock that he had reſerved,exhauſted by her extravagant Expences, 
he was reduced to that paſs, he ſubſiſted only gpon the Hopes of the Advantage he ſhould 
make by the Return of ſome Veſſels he had ſent to the Eaſt and Weſt. And whereas be- 
forehe had very good Credit in that Town, to continue it, and -keep up his Port, he bor- 
rowed Money of ſuch as are uſed in that Place to put ir out ; but thoſe kind of People being 
ſuch, as are not uſuallyſleepy or negligent in their Aﬀairs, they took notigg immediately 
he was not over punQtual to his Day ; his Purſe being already empty, and he reduced to 
the higheſt Extremity, at one Daſh he receives the News of twoas diſaſterous Accidents. 
as could poflibly befall him. The firſt was, that one of Honefts's Brathers had loſt at Haz- 
zard all thatRogderick had intruſted in his hands; and the other was no more welcome, which 
was, that his other Brother-in Law returning into 1raly, was himſelf caſt away, and all his 
Goods. The Bufineſs was no ſooner known in Florence, but his Creditors had a Meeting, 
where giving him over for one that was irtecoverably loſt, and not daring to diſcover 
themſelves, becauſe the rime of Payment was not yet come, they concluded he was to be 
watch'd very cloſe, leaſt he ſhouid chute them, and ſhew them a hight pair of Heels.. Don 
Rederick of Caſtile, on the cther fide, conlidering with himilelf his Affairs were paſt Re- 
medy, and allo the Term he was «blig d 1© by the Infernal Law, reloives to take Horſe 
and be gone without more ado, which he per{or1 med without much Difficulty, living con- 
venioncy for that by the Port del Prato: Yet he was no ſooner march'd off, bur the Alarm 
was taken by his Creditors; they repair immediately ro'the Magiſtrates, and purſue him 
not only with Poſt and Officers, bur left a ceitain number of Ducars thould debauch that 
kind of Cattle, who are no better in Italy than in other Places, and prevail with them for 
an Abatement of their Speed, they follow him themſelves in a full Booy, with Impatience 
of hearing ſome Tidings of him. Roderick in the mean time was no Fool, but conſidered 
very well whathe hadco do; as ſoon as he was gallop'd about half a League from the Town, 
he leaves the High way, and his Horſe with it, (the Country being incloſed, and full of 
Ditches on both fides)' and was torc'd to make the reſt of his Journey on Foot, which he 
did very fuccebfully ; for wandring up and down under the Shelter of the Vines and Reeds 
that abound in thoſe Parts, he arrived at laſt at Pererola, art the Houle of Fean Matteo del 

Bricca, Baily to Fean del Bene, | 
By very good Fortune he meets Matteo carrying Fodderto his Cattle ; he accofts him im- 
mediately, and promiſes him as he was a Gentleman, that it he would deliver him from the 
Catchpoles that were in purſuitof him,with Deſign to clap him up and Racve him in Priſon, 
he had an Invention in his Pate would make him rich out of hand, and of this he would 
give ſuch evidence before he departed, as ſhould affure him of his Truch and Fideluy ; and 
if 1 do not ſays he wſſh,a Damn'd Imprecation, I will be content to be delivered up into 
their Clutches that perſecure me. Now you muſt underſtand, that though Matteo was an 
Hind and a' Peaſant, yet the! Fellow had cunning enough, and knew on which fide his 
Bread was buttered ; he conſidered, if he undertook him and muſcarried, he had nothing ,, 
| to 
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to loſe ; and that if he ſacceeded, he ſhould be made for ever; without any more ado 
therefore he promiſes him Proteion, and clapping him cloſe upon a Dunghil that was be. 
fore the gate, he covered him over with Bruſh-faggots and Reeds, and ſuch other Fewel as 
lay there in readineſs for the Fire: And indeed he was ſooner in his Retirements, but in 
came the Creditors withfull Cry ; they ſwagger'd and laid about them like Lords, but all to 
no purpoſe, Matteo could not be perſuaded to confeſs ſo much as that he ſaw him; inſomuch 
as marching on ſtill in the Purſuit, but with as little Succeſs as they came thither,they gave 
Roderick an —_—— over for loſt, and return'd to Florence every jot as wiſe as they 
were before: The Coaſt being clear in this manner, and the Alarm over, Matteo ſteals to 
the Cloſet where he had left Rederick, = him a little freſh Air, and conjures him to be 
as good as his Word : Roderick was very honeſt in that point,and I dare ſay never any Devil, 
as to Matters of Gratitude, had more of a Gentleman ; he gave him Thanks for the great 
Obligation he had received: He ſwore over and over again,he would do whatever lay in his 
power to diſcharge himſelf of his Promiſe,and in the heat and height of his Compliments, 
to convince him that he meant as he ſaid, he gives him the whole Story as you have had it, 
and at laſt told him the very Way that he had pitch'd upon to make him a Prince : 
Know then, ſays he, that whenever you hear of any Lady that is poſſeſs'd, *tis no other 
Devil but I that have poſſeſs'd her ; and be ſure [ will never leave her, till you come your 
ſelf and force me from my Quarters, after which you have Wit enough to make your own 
Terms for your Payment. They had very few Words more, he only gave him the Sum- 
merſet once or twice, and ſhew'd him +wo or three juggling Tricks, and vaniſh'd. 

A. while after there was a great Noiſe about the Town, that Meſ. Ambroſio Amidei's 
Daughter that was Married to Bonaculs Thebalducci's Son was pole(s'd ; her Father and Mo- 
ther did notfail to uſe all the Remedies are uſual in ſo deplorable a Caſe; they brought be- 
fore her St. Zancbes Head, and St. Galbert*s Cloak, which was Nuts to Belphegor, and made 
him nothing but laugh : There was no body in her bur Don Roderick de Caſtile, who was as 
ingenious a Gentleman-Devil as one would wiſh, and that the World might take notice that 
this was no fantaſtick Imagination, nor fit of the Night-mare, nor any ſuch Trifle, but 
that ſhe was really poſleſſed, ſhe ſpake Latin better chan Tully ever Writ,diſputed in Philo- 
ſophy, and diſcover'd the Secrets and Sins of ſeveral People that were there, who were very 
much ſurprized to find the Devil concern himſelf with thoſe kind of Afﬀairs. at 

Amongſt the reſt there was one Holy Father he did a great Diſcourtely to,by blurting out 
before the whole Company, as if he had kept a young Laſs four years together in his Cell,in 
the Habitof a young Monk; and after all this, let any body judge whether che Profeflion was 
Not like to be true; Ambroſioin the mean time was 1ngreat Aﬀiition tor his Daughter ; he 
had tried all the ways that Phyfick and Religion could propoſe, but to no purpoſe; fo as he 
was brought to the higheſt point of Deſpair, when Marreo came to him, and underrook the 
Cure of his Daughter, it - would give him five hundred Flerins, which he deſfigned to lay 
outin Land at Peretola: In ſhort, Matteo was an Honeſt Fellow, and would have done the 
Miracle gratis, and like a Gentleman, but his Pockets were hollow, and he had great oc- 
cafion for Money at that time ; Seignior Ambroſio accepts the Conditions, and Marreo falls 
to work; he began very cially with certain Maſſes and other Ceremonies, that he might 
appear the more formall in the Bufinels ; at length he ſtole co the Ladies ear, calls Roderick, 
. and tells himhe was come thither to him, and did require him to be as good as his Word. 
Content ſays Roderick, and that you may ſee I ſhall deal with you like a Perſon of Quahi- 

, take notice. that becauſe this Expedition is not enough to inrich you, and do your Bu- 
ets, L will befriend you more than once, for which Reaſon as ſoon as I am departed 
from hence, away IIl march into the Daughter of Charles the King of Naples, and don't 
fear but I'll ſtick ro her, till you come to exorcile me, ſo as there you may make up your 
Market at a Blow, and become conſfiderable for ever, but be ſure after that I be troubled 
with you no more ; and fo as ſoon as he had ſaid ſo, whip ſays he out of the Lady, and was 
gone to the great Joy and Aſtoniſhment, of the whole Town. | | 

Belpbegor 1n the mean time was as good as his Word, as he promiſed Matteo ; away he 
goes, and in two or three days time it was all over Ialy, that the Daughter of Charles 
King of Naples, was in the fame Condition ; which was good News for Matteo, who was 
at this Bout to gain the Philoſophers Stone : In ſhort, he tried all means poflible; the 
Monks went.tzo work with their Prayers, and their Crofſes, but to no purpoſe ; The Devil 
would not budgetill Matteo came himfelt,vho had formerly oblig'd kim. The King had 
News of what had happen'd at Florence, and ſends away immedi for Matteo to his 
Court, who came accordingly, and after ſome few ceremonious Formalities, counterfened 
for Concealment of the Myſtery, he 'cures his Daughter. However Roderick betore his 
Departure, as 15 reported in the Chronicle, accoſted him in this manner. You lee, _— 
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I have been as good as my word; you ſee you are become rich in a trice, and may take your eaſe for the future £ 
ſo as if I be not mi , I have diſcharged my ſelf as to you very boneltly, hereafter have a cate how you 
come near me ; for as hitherto I have done you Knights-ſervice, henceforward I will do you as much miſchief 
as I cari. Matteo Þeing returned to Florence very wealthy, ( for the King of Naples had given him_ above 
five thoufand Ducats ) he thonght of nothing now but enjoying that peaceably he had got, never imagining 
Roderick would do him any harm; but his defigns were much fruſtrated by a Report oat of France , that 
Lew; the ſeventh's Daughter was poſſeſs'd as the former : Matteo was in great trouble, on the one fide he 
was not ignorant of the Power of that Prince, on the other he remembred uy} laſt words ; the King 
uſed all means poſſible, but without any ſucceſs ; be was told what Feats Marreo done, and diſpatched a 
Poſt to link immediately, to defire his Company at Pars; but Marreo pretending 1 ktiow not what indiſpoſie 
tioris, that rendered him incapable of ſerving his Majeſty, the King was forced to write to the Magiſtrates, who 
ſent away Matteo immediately oh a FR 1 
Being atrived at Paris, he was in great Affliction, becauſe he knew not which way for his life to 

what was expected from him. At laſt he goes to the King, and tells him, that true It was indeed, he had for- 
merly wrought ſome Cures in that kind, but that it was not in reaſon to be expected he could diſpofleſs all 
People he met with, ſering there were ſome Devils ſo refractory and croſs-grain'd, neither Threats nor Enchant- 
ments, nor Devotion it {cf would do no good on : That he ſaid not- this out of -any repugnancy or unwil- 
lingneſs to do as he was defired, but that in caſe his Endeayours were ineffectual, he might have his Majefties 
pardon. The King was ſtark mad at the ſtory, and told him in plain terms, if he did not rout the Devil out 
of his Daughter, as he had done out of others, he would hang him forthwith 5; for he ſaw no reaſon why 
Miracles were not as feafible at Paris, as at Florence and Naples : Theſe words touch'd Mazrreo to the quick, 
he thought there was no pleaſure to be taken in being hang'd m that manner, and that what the King had ſaid, 
was without any Equivocation. However he recolle ed himſelf a little, or at leaſt pretended fo, and calling 
for the Princeſs that was pofſeſs'd, he makes his approaches, and whifh her m the Ear, told Rederick he 
was his very humble Servant, and put him in mind of the gocd Office he had done him, when he delivered 
him out of the Talons of the Law 3 adding withal, that if he left him in the lurch, in the extremity of danger 
he was then in, the whole World would cry.out on his ingratitude 3 Roderick heard him with no more patience 
than needs muſt, he' ſwaggers, ſwears, ſtorms, and lays about like a Devil in geod earneſt, gives him a thouſand 
and a thouſand ill words, but they could diſtinguiſh only theſe few at the laſt : How now, you Raſcally Traitor 
have you the impudence to come near me again ? have you forgot it was I that made you your Fortune * but 
Fil make all the World ſee, and you too, with a Pox to you, that I can take away as well as give; beſides 
which, you ſhall not fail to be hang'd before gou get away from Paris; Poor Matteo, ſeeing no other reme» 
dy for his misfortunes, he fell a thinking of ſome other way, and having ſent back the Lady to her Charnber, 
he made this Speech to the King. Sir, I have told you before, that there are certain il}-natur'd capricious Spi- 
rits, one knows not which way to deal withal, and of this ſort is that which poſſeſſes your Doughter ; If what we 
ſhall adminiſter might be ſufficient, your n_ ſhould als bo your deſires, and mine alſo ; but if things 
prove otherwiſe, and your Majeſty be not ſatisfied with my Endeavours, T ſhall ſubmit, and your Majeſty may 
deal with me as I deſerve : in the mean time, I defire your Majeſty would give order a Theatre be erected in 
the Church-yard of Noſtre Dame, big enough to receive all the Nobility and Clergy in the Town : Let this 
Theatre, if your Majeſty think be hung with Cloth of Gold, and other rich Stuffs, and an Altar ſet up 
in the middle on Sunday next ; I would defire your Majeſty to be there, with all the Princes and Nobility in 
Paris, and after a grand Maſs is ſung, let the Princeſs be brought alſo : . Beſides this, it is neceſſary there ſhould 
be twenty perſons at leaſt, with Trumpets, Horns, Drums, Hoboys and Symbals, ready in ſome by-place, when 
I throw up my Cap into the Air, to advance towards the Theatre with all the noiſe they can make ; which Muſick, 
with ſome bo by ients that I have, will I hope fend the Devil packing from the Princeſs : the King gave 
order all things ſhould be done as Mazteo requeſted ; and Sunday being come, and the Theatre throng'd with . 
2 multitude of perſons of Quality, and the Church-yard of Noſtre Dame full of people ; the Princeſs was led 
in by two Biſhops, and followed by ſeveral Lords'of the Court, Roderick, was in a terrible amaze, - to behold ſo 
magnificent a preparation, and pondering with himſelf, was over-heard to pronounce theſe words : 1 would fain 
know what this raſcally Peaſant means to do 3 I have ſeen many places, I have more than once ſeen the whole 
pomp 'of Heaven, nor am I ignorant of what is moſt formidable in Hell, yet can I not tell what to make of 
this; but Ill handle him like a Rogue, as he is, and if I fail, Pluro requite me z - Matteo came up'cloſe to him, 
and defired him very civilly to depart ; but Roderick cryed out, Oh the wondrous cunning that is in you! Do 
you think by this Whimſcy to fave you ſelf from my Power, and the indignation of the King ? but think what 

ou will, you ſcoundrel, I am reſolved you ſhall hang for*t, or elſe let me paſs for the molt miſerable poor- 

pirited Devil in the World ; Matteo perfilted in his R , but Belp gave him worſe Language than be. 
fore ; but all that frighted not Mazzeo, for without lo ng more tinge, he threw his Hat up into the Air, and 
at that inftant the Trumpets, Horns, and all the reſt of the Muſick ftruck up, and advanced towards the 
Theatre; Roderick was ſtartled at the noiſe, and made it manifeſt that there are ſome Devils as fearful as Men, 
and not able to imagine the reaſon, he called out te Matteo, and asked what was the matter 2 Mazteo being a 
cunning Rogue every inch of him, as if he had been terribly frighted, informs him thus : Alas ! poor Rederzc 
fays be, "Tis your Wife Honefts is come to ſeek you at Paris; he ſaid no more, but it 1s not to be imagi 
what diſorder theſe four or five words put the Devil into ; they took away his Wit and Judgment, fo as without 
conſideration, whether the News was poſſible or not, without ſpeaking one word, away he ftole from the 
Princeſs ; chuſing rather to go back into Hell, _— up his Accounts there, than to return again into the 
thraldome of: Matrimony, that had already coſt him ſo many ſorrows and dangers: As ſoon as he arrived, he 
demanded Audience, and in the preſence of Pluto, /Eacus, and Rbadamenthus, all of them Counſellors of State, 
he declared that the Souls of Men were in the right on't, and that 'twas their Wives that ſent them to Hell. 
Matteo that had been too crafty for the Devil, returns to Florence 1n great Triumph; the Chronicle mentions 
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